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PREFACE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION. 


As  I  appear  before  the  public  with  a  new  edition  of  my 
Church  History,  I  feel  more  than  ever  the  diflSculty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  a  task  which  is  well  worthy  to  occupy  the  whole 
time  and  strength  of  a  long  life,  and  whicii  carries  in  it  its  own 
rich  reward.  The  true  historian  of  Christianity  is  yet  to  come. 
But  short  as  I  have  fallen  of  ray  own  ideal,  I  have  done  my 
best,  and  shall  rejoice  if  miy  efforts  stimulate  others  to  better 
and  more  enduring  work. 

History  should  be  written  from  the  original  sources  of  friend 
and  foe,  in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  love,  "  sine  ira  et  studio," 
*' with  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,"  in  clear,  fresh, 
vigorous  style,  under  the  guidance  of  the  twin  parables  of  the 
umstArd-seed  and  leaven,  as  a  book  of  life  for  instruction,  cor- 
rection, encouragement,  as  the  best  exposition  and  vindication 
of  Christianity.  The  gi'eat  and  good  Keander,  "  the  father  of 
church  history  " — first  an  Israelite  without  guile  hoping  for  the 
Messiah,  then  a  Platonist  lonmng  for  the  realization  of  his 
ideal  of  righteousness,  last  a  Christian  in  head  and  heart — 
made  such  a  history  his  life-work,  but  before  reaching  the 
Reformation  he  was  interrupted  by  sickness,  and  said  to  his 
faithful  sister:  "Hannchen,  I  am  weary;  let  us  go  home; 
good  night!"  And  thus  he  fell  gently  asleep,  like  a  child,  to 
awake  in  the  land  where  all  probleiiis  or  historj-  are  solved. 

When,  after  a  long  interruption  caused  by  a  change  of  pro- 
fessional duties  and  literary  labors,  I  returned  to  the  favorite 
studies  of  my  youth,  I  felt  the  necessity,  before  continuing  the 
History  to  more  recent  times,  of  subjecting  the  first  volume  to  a 
thorough  revision,  in  order  to  bring  it  i?p  to  the  present  state  of 
investigation.  We  live  in  a  stirring  and  restless  age  of  dis- 
covery, criticism,  and  reconstruction.  During  the  thirty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  my  separate  ''  His- 
tory of  the  Apostolic  Church,"  there  has  been  an  incessant 
activity  in  this  field,  not  only  in  Germany,  the  great  work- 
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shop  of  critical  research,  but  in  all  other  Protestant  countries. 
Almost  every  inch  of  ground  has  been  disputed  and  defended 
with  a  degree  of  learning,  acumen,  and  skill  such  as  were  never 
spent  before  on  the  solution  of  historical  problems. 

In  this  process  of  reconstruction  the  first  volume  has  been 
more  than  doubled  in  size  and  grown  into  two  volumes.  The 
first  embraces  Apostolic,  the  second  post-Apostolic  or  ante- 
^^icene  Christianity.  This  first  volume  is  larger  than  mv  sepa- 
rate "History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,"  but  differs  from  it 
in  that  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  theology  and  literature,  the 
other  to  the  mission  work  and  spiritual  life  of  that  period.  I 
have  studiously  avoided  repetition  and  seldom  looked  into  the 
older  book.  On  two  points  I  have  changed  my  opinion — the 
second  Roman  captivity  of  Paul  (which  I  am  disposed  to  admit 
in  the  interest  or  the  Pastoral  Epistles),  and  the  date  of  the 
Apocalypse  (which  I  now  assign,  with  the  majority  of  modern 
critics,  to  the  year  68  or  69  instead  of  95,  as  beforeV 

1  express  ray  deep  obligation  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot, 
a  scholar  of  rare  learning  and  microscopic  accuracy,  for  his  kind 
and  valuable  assistance  in  reading  the  proof  and  suggestuig 
manv  improvements. 

The  second  volmne,  likewise  thoroughly  revised  and  partly 
rewritten,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer;  the  tliird  requires 
very  few  changes.  Two  new  volumes,  one  on  the  History  of 
Mediaeval  Christianity,  and  one  on  the  Reformation  (to  the 
Westphalian  Treaty  and  the  "Westminster  Assembly,  1648),  are 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation. 

May  the  work  in  this  remodelled  shape  find  as  kind  and  in- 
dulgent readers  as  when  it  first  appeared.  My  highest  ambition 
in  this  sceptical  age  is  to  strengthen  the  faith  in  tlie  immovable 
historical  foundations  of  Christianity  and  its  victory  over  the 
world. 

Philip  Schaff. 
Union  Thbolooicai^  Seminary,  New  York, 
October,  1883. 

*  My  "  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church  "  (which  bears  a  relation  to  my  '*  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church/'  sirnilar  to  that  which  Neander's  **  History  of  the 
Plantings  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles"  bears  to 
his  '* General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church")  appeared  in 
German  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  1851,  then  in  a  revised  edition,  Leipzig,  18.")4, 
in  an  English  translation  by  the  late  Dr.  Yeomans,  New  York,  185H,  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1854  (in  2  vols.\  and  several  times  since  without  change.  Should 
there  be  a  demand  for  a  new  edition,  I  intend  to  make  a  number  of  improve- 
ments, which  are  ready  in  manuscript,  especially  in  the  General  Introduction, 
which  cOTers  134  pages.  The  first  volume  of  my  Church  History  :from  A.D.  1 
to  311)  was  first  published  in  New  York.  18r>8  (and  in  German  at  Leipzig, 
1867) ;  but  when  I  began  the  revision,  I  withdrew  it  from  sale.  The  Apostolic 
Age  there  occupies  only  140.  the  whole  volume  535  pages. 
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Enooubaoed  bj  the  fiavorable  reception  of  my  "  Histoiy  of  the  Apostolic 
Ghiurch,"  I  now  offer  to  the  public  a  Histoiy  of  the  Primitive  Church  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  reign  of  Constantino,  as  an  independent  and 
complete  work  in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  Yoinme  of  a 
general  histoiy  of  Christianity,  which  I  hope,  with  the  help  of  God,  to 
bring  down  to  the  present  age. 

The  church  of  the  first  three  centuries,  or  the  ante-Nicene  age;  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  interest  for  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  has 
often  been  separately  treated,  by  Eusebius,  Mosheim,  Milman,  Kaye, 
Baur,  Hagenbach,  and  other  distinguished  historians.  It  is  the  daughter 
of  Apostolic  Christianity,  which  itself  constitutes  the  first  and  by  &r  the 
most  important  chapter  in  its  histoiy,  and  the  common  mother  of  Catho- 
licism and  Protestantism,  though  materially  differing  from  both.  It  pre- 
sents a  state  of  primitive  simplicity  and  purity  unsullied  by  contact  with 
the  secular  power,  but  with  this  also,  the  fundamental  forms  of  heresy 
and  corruption,  which  reappear  from  time  to  time  under  new  names  and 
aspects,  but  must  serve,  in  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousnea^.*  It  is  the  heroic  age  of  the  church, 
and  unfolds  before  us  the  subliffi^pectacle  of  our  holy  religion  in  intel- 
lectual and  moral  conflict  ^ith  the  combined  superstition,  policy,  and 
wisdom  of  ancient  Judaism  |ind  Paganism ;  yet  growing  in  persecution, 
conquering  in  death,  an^midst  the  severest  trials  giving  birth  to  princi- 
ples and  institutions  WBTch,  in  more  matured  form,  still  control  the 
greater  part  of  Christendom. 

Without  the  least  disposition  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  my  numer- 
ous predecessors,  to  several  of  whom  I  feel  deeply  indebted,  I  have  rea- 
son to  hope  that  this  new  attempt  at  a  historical  reproduction  of  ancient 
Christianity  will  meet  a  want  in  our  theological  literature  and  commend 
itself,  both  by  its  spirit  and  method,  and  by  presenting  with  the  author's 
own  labors  the  results  of  the  latest  German  and  English  research,  to  the 
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respectf  cQ  attention  of  the  American  student.  Having  no  sectarian  ends 
to  serve,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  duty  of  a  witness — to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  always  remembering, 
however,  that  histoiy  has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body,  and  that  the  ruling 
ideas  and  general  principles  must  be  represented  no  less  than  the  out- 
ward facts  and  dates.  A  church  history  without  the  life  of  Christ  glow- 
ing through  its  pages  could  give  us  at  best  only  the  picture  of  a  temple 
stately  and  imposing  from  without,  but  vacant  and  dreary  within,  a 
mummy  in  praying  posture  perhaps  and  covered  with  trophies,  but 
withered  and  unclean :  such  a  history  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  writing 
or  reading.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead ;  we  prefer  to  live  among  the 
living,  and  to  record  the  immortal  thoughts  and  deeds  of  Christ  in  and 
through  his  people,  rather  than  dwell  upon  the  outer  hulls,  the  trifling 
accidents  and  temporary  scaffolding  of  history,  or  give  too  much  promi 
nence  to  Satan  and  his  infernal  tribe,  whose  works  Christ  came  to  destroy. 

The  account  of  the  apostolic  period,  which  forms  the  divine-human 
basis  of  the  whole  structure  of  history,  or  the  ever-living  fountain  of  the 
unbroken  stream  of  the  church,  is  hero  necessarily  short  and  not  in- 
tended to  supersede  my  larger  work,  although  it  presents  more  than  a 
mere  summary  of  it,  and  views  the  subject  in  part  under  new  aspects. 
For  the  hbtory  of  the  second  period,  which  constitutes  the  body  of  this 
volume,  large  use  has  been  made  of  the  new  sources  of  information 
recently  brought  to  light,  such  as  the  Syriac  and  Armenian  Ignatius,  and 
especially  the  Philosophoumena  of  Hippolytus.  The  bold  and  searching 
criticism  of  modem  German  historians  as  applied  to  the  apostolic  and 
post-apostolic  literature,  though  often  arbitrary  and  untenable  in  its  re- 
sults, has  nevertheless  done  good  service  by  removing  old  prejudices, 
placing  many  things  in  a  new  light,  and  conducing  to  a  comprehensive 
and  organic  view  of  the  living  process  and  gradual  growth  of  ancient 
Christianity  in  its  distinctive  character,  both  in  its  unity  with,  and  dif- 
ference from,  the  preceding  age  of  the  apostles  and  the  succeeding  sys- 
tems of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

And  now  I  commit  this  work  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church  with 
the  prayer  that,  under  his  blessing,  it  may  aid  in  promoting  a  correct 
knowledge  of  his  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  and  in  setting  forth  its 
history  as  a  book  of  life,  a  storehouse  of  wisdom  and  piety,  and  the 
surest  test  of  his  own  promise  to  his  people:  ''Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 


P.  S. 


Thzolooical  SncTNABT,  Mercei^bnn?.  PcnnR^lvania, 
Nottmber  8,  1858. 
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2  §  1.      NATURE  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

QoiiDWiN  Smith  :  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,  delivered  in  Oafordj 
1859-'61.    Oxf.  and  Lond.  (republished  in  N.  York)  1866. 

J.  Gust.  Dboysen  :  Grundriss  der  Historik,    Leipz.  1868. 

C.  DX  Smbdt  (R.  C.)  :  Introductio  generalis  ad  historiam  eoclesiasHoam  cri- 
Hoe  tractandam.  Gandavi  (Ghent),  1876  (638  pp.).  Yeiy  foil  on  the 
aonrces  of  histoiy. 

On  the  philosophy  of  histozy  in  general,  see  the  works  of  Herder  {Ideen 
zur  PJUhsophie  der  Oesch.  der  Menschheii),  Fred.  SchiiBGSl,  Heoeii, 
Conrad  Hermann  (1870),  and  Bobert  Fijnt  :  lite  Philosophy  of 
History  in  Europe.  Edinb.  1874,  etc.  (Vol.  I.  is  a  review  of  the 
different  Philosophies  of  Histozy  in  France  and  (Germany.) 

Compare  also  the  introdnctory  chapters  of  the  general  works  on  chnrch 
histoiy;  especially  those  of  Fleury,  MOhler,  Alzoo,  D5i«linoer, 
and  HeroenrSther,  on  the  Boman  Catholic  side,  and,  on  the  Prot- 
estant, those  of  MoBHEiM,  Sghrobceh,  Gieseler,  Hasb,  Niedner,  and 
KxTRTZ.    Neander  goes  in  mediae  res  without  any  formal  introduction. 

A  fuller  introduction,  see  in  Sghaff  :  History  of  the  ApostoHc  Church; 
toith  a  General  Introduction  to  Ch,  H.  (N.  York,  1863),  pp.  1-184. 


§  1.  Nature  of  Church  History. 

HiBTOBY  has  two  sides,  a  divine  and  a  human.  On  the  part 
of  Gkxl,  it  is  his  revelation  in  the  order  of  time  (as  the  creation 
is  his  revelation  in  the  order  of  space),  and  the  successive  un- 
folding of  a  plan  of  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy,  looking 
to  his  glory  and  the  eternal  happiness  of  mankind.  On  the 
part  of  man,  history  is  the  biography  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  gradual  development,  both  normal  and  abnormal,  of  all  its 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  forces  to  the  final  consumma- 
tion at  the  general  judgment,  with  its  eternal  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  idea  of  universal  history  presupposes  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  unity  and  com- 
mon destiny  of  men,  and  was  unknown  to  ancient  Greece  and 
Bome.  A  view  of  history  which  overlooks  or  undervalues  the 
divine  factor  starts  from  deism  and  consistently  rnns  into  athe- 
ism ;  while  the  opposite  view,  which  overlooks  the  free  agency  of 
man  and  his  moral  i-esponsibility  and  guilt,  is  essentially  fatal- 
istic and  pantheistic. 

From  the  human  agency  we  may  distinguish  die  Satanic, 
which  enters  as  a  third  power  into  the  histoiy  of  the  race.     In 
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the  temptation  of  Adam  in  Paradise^  the  temptation  of  Christ 
in  the  wilderness,  and  at  every  great  epoch,  Satan  appears  as 
the  antagonist  of  God,  endeavoring  to  defeat  the  plan  of  re- 
demption and  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  using 
weak  and  wicked  men  for  his  schemes,  but  is  always  defeated 
in  the  end  by  the  superior  wisdom  of  God. 

The  central  current  and  ultimate  aim  of  universal  histoiy  is 
the  KiNcux)M  OF  God  established  by  Jksus  Chbist.  This  is  tlie 
grandest  and  most  comprehensive  institution  in  the  world,  as 
vast  as  humanity  and  as  enduring  as  eternity.  All  other  insti- 
tutions are  made  subservient  to  it,  and  in  its  interest  the  whole 
world  is  governed.  It  is  no  after-thought  of  God,  no  subse- 
quent emendation  of  the  plan  of  creation,  but  it  is  the  eternal 
forethought,  the  controlling  idea,  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end  of  all  his  ways  and  works.  The  first  Adam  is  a 
type  of  the  second  Adam ;  creation  looks  to  redemption  as  the 
solution  of  its  problems.  Secular  history,  far  from  controlling 
sacred  history,  is  controlled  by  it,  must  directly  or  indirectly 
subserve  its  ends,  and  can  only  be  fully  understood  in  the  cen- 
tral light  of  Christian  truth  and  the  plan  of  salvation.  The 
Father,  who  directs  the  history  of  the  world,  "  draws  to  the 
Son,"  who  rules  the  history  of  the  church,  and  the  Son  leads 
back  to  the  Father,  that  "God  may  be  all  in  all."  "All 
things,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  were  created  through  Christ  and  unto 
Christ:  and  He  is  before  all  things,  and  in  Him  all  things  hold 
together.  And  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church :  who 
is  the  beginning,  the  firstborn  from  the  dead,  that  in  all  things 
He  may  have  the  pre-eminence."  Col.  1 :  16-18.  "  The  Gos- 
pel," says  John  von  Miiller,  summing  up  the  final  result  of  his 
life-long  studies  in  history,  "  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  hopes,  the 
perfection  of  all  philosophy,  the  interpreter  of  all  revolutions, 
the  key  of  all  seeming  contradictions  of  the  physical  and  moral 
worlds ;  it  is  life — it  is  immortality." 

Tlie  history  of  the  church  is  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  upon  eartli,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  the  world.    It  begins  with  the  creation  of  Adam, 
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and  with  that  promise  of  the  serpent-bruiser,  which  relieved 
the  loss  of  the  paradise  of  innocence  by  the  hope  of  future 
redemption  from  the  curse  of  sin.  It  comes  down  through  the 
preparatory  revelations  under  the  patriarchs,  Moses,  and  the 
prophets,  to  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  Saviour,  who 
pointed  his  followers  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  But  this  part  of  its  course  was  only 
introduction.  Its  proper  starting-point  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  Eternal  Word,  who  dwelt  among  us  and  revealed  his  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth  ;  and  next  to  this,  the  miracle  of  the  first  Pentecost, 
when  the  Church  took  her  place  as  a  Christian  institution,  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  glorified  Eedeemer  and  entrusted  with 
the  conversion  of  all  nations.  Jesus  Christ,  the  God-Man  and 
Saviour  of  the  world,  is  the  author  of  the  new  creation,  the  soul 
and  the  head  of  the  church,  which  is  his  body  and  his  bride. 
In  his  person  and  work  lies  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  and 
of  renewed  humanity,  the  whole  plan  of  redemption,  and  the 
key  of  all  history  from  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of 
God  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  imto  everlasting  life. 

This  is  the  objective  conception  of  church  history. 

In  the  subjective  sense  of  the  word,  considered  as  theological 
science  and  art,  church  history  is  the  faithful  and  life-like 
description  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  heavenly  king- 
dom. It  aims  to  reproduce  in  thought  and  to  embody  in  lan- 
guage its  outward  and  inward  development  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  a  continuous  commentary  on  the  Lord's  twin  para- 
bles of  the  mustard-seed  and  of  the  leaven.  It  shows  at  once 
how  Christianity  spreads  over  the  world,  and  how  it  penetrates, 
transforms,  and  sanctifies  the  individual  and  all  the  depai-t- 
ments  and  institutions  of  social  life.  It  thus  embraces  not  only 
the  external  fortunes  of  Christendom,  but  more  especially  her 
inward  experience,  her  religious  life,  her  mental  and  moral 
activity,  her  conflicts  with  the  ungodly  world,  her  sorrows  and 
sufferings,  her  joys  and  her  triumphs  over  sin  and  error.  It 
records  the  deeds  of  those  heroes  of  faith  "  who  subdued  king- 
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donifl^  wrought  righteousnees,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
nc^uths  of  lions,  qnenched  the  violeQce  of  fire,  escaped  th^  edge 
of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant 
in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  aliens." 

From  Jesus  Christ,  since  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  an 
imbioken  stream  of  divine  light  and  life  has  been  and  is  still 
flowing,  and  will  continue  to  flow,  in  ever-growing  volume, 
through  the  waste  of  our  fallen  race ;  and  all  that  i&  truly  great 
and  good  and  holy  in  the  annals  of  church  history  is  due,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  impulse  of  his  spirit.  He  is  the  fly-wheel  in  the 
world^s  progress.  But  he  works  upon  the  world  through  sinful 
and  fallible  men,  who,  while  as  self-conscious  and  free  agents 
they  are  accountable  for  all  their  actions,  must  still,  willing  or 
unwilling,  serve  the  great  purpose  of  God.  As  Christ,  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  was  hated,  mocked,  and  crucified,  his  church 
likewise  is  assailed  and  persecuted  by  the  powers  of  darkness. 
The  history  of  Christianity  includes  therefore  a  history  of  Anti- 
christ With  an  unending  succession  of  works  of  saving  power 
and  manifestations  of  divine  truth  and  holiness,  it  uncovers  also 
a  fearful  mass  of  corruption  and  error.  The  church  militant 
mnst,  from  its  very  nature,  be  at  perpetual  warfare  with  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  both  without  and  within.  For 
as  Judas  sat  among  the  apostles,  so  '^  the  man  of  sin  "  sits  in 
the  temple  of  God;  and  as  even  a  Peter  denied  the  Lord, 
though  he  afterwards  wept  bitterly  and  regained  his  holy  oflSce, 
ao  do  many  disciples  in  all  ages  deny  him  in  word  and  in  deed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  church  history  shows  tliat  God  is 
evei*  stronger  than  Satan,  and  that  his  kingdom  of  light  puts 
Hm  kingdom  of  darkness  to  shame.  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  has  bruised  the  head  of  the  serpent  With  the  cruci- 
fixion of  CSirist  his  resurrection  also  is  repeated  ever  anew  in 
the  history  of  his  church  on  earth ;  and  there  has  never  yet 
be^n  a  day  without  a  witness  of  his  presence  and  power  order- 
kig  all  things  according  to  his  holy  wiD.  For  he  has  received 
all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
and  from  his  heavenly  throne  he  roles  even  his  foes.  The  in- 
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fallible  word  of  promise,  confirmed  by  experience,  assures  us 
that  all  corruptions,  heresies,  and  schisms  must,  under  the 
guidance  of  divine  wisdom  and  love,  subserve  the  cause  of 
truth,  holiness,  and  peace;  till,  at  the  last  judgment,  Christ 
shall  make  his  enemies  his  footstool,  and  rule  undisputed  with 
the  sceptre  of  righteousness  and  peace,  and  his  church  shall 
realize  her  idea  and  destiny  as  ^^  the  fullness  of  him  that  filleth 
all  in  aU." 

Then  will  history  itself,  in  its  present  form,  as  a  struggling 
and  changeful  development,  give  place  to  perfection,  and  the 
stream  of  time  come  to  rest  in  the  ocean  of  eternity,  but  this 
rest  will  be  the  highest  form  of  life  and  activity  in  God  and  for 
God. 

§  2.  Branches  of  Church  History . 

The  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  its  principle  and  aim,  is  as  com- 
prehensive as  humanity.  It  is  truly  catholic  or  universal,  de- 
signed and  adapted  for  all  nations  and  ages,  for  all  the  powers 
of  the  soul,  and  all  classes  of  society.  It  breathes  into  the 
mind,  the  heart,  and  the  vrill  a  higher,  supernatural  life,  and 
consecrates  the  family,  the  state,  science,  literature,  art,  and 
commerce  to  holy  ends,  till  finally  God  becomes  all  in  all. 
Even  the  body,  and  the  whole  visible  creation,  which  groans 
for  redemption  from  its  bondage  to  vanity  and  for  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  shall  share  in  this  universal 
transformation ;  for  we  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  for  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  But 
we  must  not  identify  tlie  kingdom  of  God  with  the  visible 
church  or  churches,  which  are  only  its  temporary  organs  and 
agencies,  more  or  less  inadequate,  while  the  kingdom  itself  is 
more  comprehensive,  and  will  last  for  ever. 

Accordingly,  church  history  has  various  departments,  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  branches  of  secular  history  and  of 
natural  life.     The  principal  divisions  are : 

I.  The  history  of  Hissioirs,  or  of  the  spread  of  Christianity 
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among  unconverted  nations,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized. 
Tliis  work  must  continue,  till  "the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles 
shall  come  in,"  and  "  Israel  shall  be  saved."  The  law  of  the 
missionary  progress  is  expressed  in  the  two  parables  of  the 
grain  of  mustard-seed  which  grows  into  a  tree,  and  of  the  leaven 
which  gradually  pervades  the  whole  lump.  The  first  parable 
illustrates  the  outward  expansion,  the  second  the  all-penetratiug 
and  transforming  power  of  Christianity.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
vert a  nation ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  train  it  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  the  gospel ;  it  is  most  difficult  to  revive  and  reform  a 
dead  or  apostate  church. 

The  foreign  mission  work  has  achieved  three  great  conquests : 
first,  the  conversion  of  the  elect  remnant  of  the  Jews,  and  of  ^ 
civilized  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  first  thi*ee  centuries ;  then 
the  conversion  of  the  barbarians  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe,  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  last,  the  combined  efforts  of 
various  churches  and  societies  for  tlie  conversion  of  the  savage 
races  in  America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  the  semi-civilized 
nations  of  Eastern  Asia,  in  our  own  time.  The  whole  non- 
Ohristian  world  is  now  open  to  missionary  labor,  except  the 
Mohammedan,  which  will  likewise  become  accessible  at  no  dis- 
tant day. 

The  domestic  or  home  mission  work  embraces  the  revival  of 
Christian  life  in  conupt  or  neglected  portions  of  the  church  in 
old  countries,  the  supply  of  emigrants  in  new  countries  with 
the  means  of  grace,  and  the  labors  among  the  semi-heathenish 
populations  of  large  cities.  Here  we  may  mention  the  planting 
of  a  purer  Christianity  among  the  petrified  sects  in  Bible  Lands, 
the  labors  of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  and  the  Inner 
Mission  of  Germany,  the  American  Home  Missionary  Societies 
for  the  western  states  and  territories,  the  City  Mission  Societies 
in  London,  New  York,  and  other  fast-growing  cities. 

II.  The  history  of  persecution  by  hostile  powers;  as  by 
Judaism  and  Heathenism  in  the  first  three  centuries,  and  by 
Mohammedanism  in  the  middle  age.  This  apparent  repression 
of  the  church  proves  a  purifying  process,  brings  out  the  moral 
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heroism  of  martyrdom,  and  thus  works  in  the  end  for  the 
spread  and  establishment  of  Christianity.  "  The  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs is  the  seed  of  the  church."  *  There  are  cases,  however, 
where  systematic  and  persistent  persecution  has  crushed  out  the 
church  or  reduced  it  to  a  mere  shadow,  as  in  Palestine,  Egypt, 
and  North  Africa,  under  the  despotism  of  the  Moslems. 

Persecution,  like  missions,  is  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
Besides  being  assailed  from  without  by  the  followers  of  false 
religions,  the  church  suffers  also  from  intestine  wars  and  vio- 
lence. Witness  the  religious  wars  in  France,  Holland,  and 
England,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany,  all  of  which  grew 
out  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  .Papal  Reaction ; 
the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  the  horrors 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  the 
dragonnades  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  crusliing  out  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Bohemia,  Belgium,  and  Southern  Europe ;  but  also,  on 
the  Protestant  side,  the  persecution  of  Anabaptists,  tlie  burning 
of  Servetus  in  Geneva,  the  penal  laws  of  the  reign  of  Elizabetli 
against  Catholic  and  Puritan  Dissenters,  the  hanging  of  witches 
and  Quakers  in  New  England.  More  Christian  blood  has  been 
shed  by  Christians  than  by  heathens  and  Mohammedans. 

The  persecutions  of  Christians  by  Christians  form  the  satanic 
chapters,  the  fiendish  midnight  scenes,  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  But  they  show  also  the  gradual  progress  of  the  truly 
Christian  spirit  of  religious  toleration  and  freedom.  Persecu- 
tion exhausted  ends  in  toleration,  and  toleration  is  a  step  to 
freedom.  The  blood  of  patriots  is  the  price  of  civil,  the  blood 
of  martyrs  the  price  of  religious  liberty.  The  conquest  is  dear, 
the  progress  slow  and  often  interrupted,  but  steady  and  irre- 
sistible. The  principle  of  intolerance  is  now  almost  universally 
disowned  in  the  Christian  world,  except  by  ultramontane  Ro- 


'  A  wen-known  saying  of  Tertallian,  who  lired  in  the  ml'^st  of  peraeoation. 
A  yety  diflFexent  entimate  of  martyrdom  is  suggested  by  the  Arabio  prorerb : 
'*  The  ink  of  the  scholar  is  more  preoions  than  the  blood  of  the  mar^.*' 
The  jnst  estimate  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  scholar  and  the  quality  of 
the  martyr,  and  the  oause  for  which  the  One  lives  and  the  other  dies. 
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manisni  (which  indirectly  reasserts  it  in  the  Papal  Syllabus  of 
1864) ;  but  a  ruling  church,  aUied  to  the  state,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  selfish  human  nature,  and  relying  on  the  arm  of  flesh 
rather  than  the  power  of  truth,  is  always  tempted  to  impose  or 
retain  unjust  restrictions  on  dissenting  sects,  however  innocent 
and  useful  they  may  have  proved  to  be. 

In  the  United  States  all  Christian  denominations  and  sects 
are  placed  on  a  basis  of  equality  before  the  law,  and  alike  pro- 
tected by  the  government  in  their  properly  and  right  of  public 
worship,  yet  self-supporting  and  self-governing;  and,  in  turn, 
they  strengthen  the  moral  foundations  of  society  by  training 
loyal  and  virtuous  citizens.  Freedom  of  religion  must  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  which  lies  in  the 
sacred  domain  of  conscience,  beyond  the  restraint  and  control 
of  politics,  and  which  the  government  is  bound  to  protect  as 
much  as  any  other  fundamental  right.  Freedom  is  liable  to 
abuse,  and  abuse  may  be  punished.  But  Christianity  is  itself 
the  parent  of  true  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  error, 
and  is  the  best  protector  and  regulator  of  freedom. 

in.  The  history  of  church  ooyerkkent  and  discipline.  The 
church  is  not  only  an  invisible  communion  of  saints,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  visible  body,  needing  organs,  laws,  and  forms,  to 
regulate  its  activity.  Into  this  department  of  history  fall  the 
various  forms  of  church  polity:  the  apostoUc,  the  primitive 
episcopal,  the  patriarchal,  the  papal,  the  consistorial,  the  pres- 
byterial,  the  congregational,  etc. ;  and  the  history  of  the  law 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  her  relation  to  the  state,  under 
all  these  forms. 

IV.  The  history  of  worship,  or  divine  service,  by  which  the 
church  celebrates,  revives,  and  strengthens  her  fellowship  with 
her  divine  head.  This  falls  into  such  subdivisions  as  the  his- 
tory of  preaching,  of  catechisms,  of  liturgy,  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  of  religious  art,  particularly  sacred  poetry  and 
music. 

The  history  of  church  government  and  the  history  of  worship 
are  often  put  together  under  the  title  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
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ties  or  Archaeology,  and  commonly  confined  to  the  patristic  age, 
whence  most  of  the  catholic  institutions  and  usages  of  the 
church  date  their  origin.  But  they  may  as  well  be  extended  to 
the  formative  period  of  Protestantism. 

V.  The  history  of  Christian  ufe,  or  practical  morality  and 
religion :  the  exhibition  of  the  distinguishing  virtues  and  vices 
of  different  ages,  of  the  development  of  Christian  philanthropy, 
the  regeneration  of  domestic  life,  the  gradual  abatement  and 
abolition  of  slavery  and  other  social  evils,  the  mitigation  and 
diminution  of  the  horrors  of  war,  the  reform  of  civil  law  and 
of  government,  the  spread  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the 
whole  progress  of  civilization,  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

VI.  The  history  of  theoix)qy,  or  of  Christian  learning  and 
literature.  Each  branch  of  theology — exegetical,  doctrinal, 
ethical,  historical,  and  practical — ^has  a  history  of  its  own. 

The  history  of  doctrines  or  dogmas  is  here  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  is  therefore  frequently  treated  by  itself.  Its  object  ifi 
to  show  how  the  mind  of  the  church  has  gi*adually  apprehended 
and  unfolded  the  divine  truths  of  revelation,  how  the  teachings 
of  scripture  have  been  formulated  and  shaped  into  dogmas,  and 
grown  into  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  or  systems  of  doc- 
trine stamped  with  public  authority.  This  growth  of  the 
church  in  the  knowledge  of  the  infallible  word  of  God  is  a 
constant  struggle  against  error,  misbelief,  and  unbelief;  and 
the  history  of  heresies  is  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of 
doctrines. 

Every  important  dogma  now  professed  by  the  Christian 
church  is  the  result  of  a  severe  conflict  with  error.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  holy  Trinity,  for  instance,  was  believed  from  the 
beginning,  but  it  required,  in  addition  to  the  preparatory  labors 
of  the  ante-Nicene  age,  fifty  years  of  controversy,  in  which  the 
strongest  intellects  were  absorbed,  until  it  was  brought  to  the 
clear  expression  of  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed.  The 
Christologieal  conflict  was  equally  long  and  intense,  until  it 
was  brought  to  a  settlement  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon.     The 
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Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  continual  war- 
fare with  popery.  The  doctrinal  symbols  of  the  various 
churches,  from  the  Apostles'  Creed  down  to  the  confessions  of 
Dort  and  Westminster,  and  more  recent  standards,  embody  the 
results  of  the  theological  battles  of  the  militant  church. 

The  various  departments  of  church  history  have  not  a  merely 
external  and  mechanical,  but  an  organic  relation  to  each  other, 
and  form  one  living  whole,  and  this  relation  the  historian  must 
show.  Each  period  also  is  entitled  to  a  peculiar  arrangement, 
according  to  its  character.  The  number,  order,  and  extent  of 
the  difiFerent  divisions  must  be  determined  by  their  actual  im- 
portance at  a  given  time. 

§  3.  Sources  of  Church  History. 

The  sources  of  church  history,  the  data  on  which  we  rely  for 
our  knowledge,  are  partly  divine,  partly  human.  For  the  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  from  the  creation  to  the  close  of 
the  apostolic  age,  we  have  the  inspired  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  But  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  we  have 
only  human  authorities,  which  of  course  cannot  claim  to  be  in- 
fallible. These  human  sources  are  partly  written,  partly  un- 
written. 

I.  The  wRriTEN  sources  include : 

(a)  Official  documents  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities : 
acts  of  councils  and  synods,  confessions  of  faith,  liturgies, 
church  laws,  and  the  official  letters  of  popes,  patriarchs,  bishops, 
and  representative  bodies. 

(b)  Private  writings  of  personal  actors  in  the  history :  the 
works  of  the  church  fathers,  heretics,  and  heathen  authors,  for 
the  first  six  centuries ;  of  the  missionaries  scholastic  and  mys- 
tic divines,  for  the  middle  age ;  and  of  the  reformers  and  their 
opponents^  for  the  sixteenth  century.  These  documents  are  the 
richest  mines  for  the  historian.  They  give  history  in  its  birth 
and  actual  movement.  But  they  must  be  carefully  sifted  and 
weighed;  especially  the  controversial  writings,  where  fact  is 
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generally  more  or  less  adulterated  with  party  spirit^  heretical 
and  orthodox. 

(c)  Aoconntfl  of  chroniclers  and  historianfi,  whether  friends  or 
enemies,  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  relate.  The 
value  of  these  depends,  of  course,  on  the  capacity  and  credi- 
bility of  the  authors,  to  be  determined  by  careful  criticism. 
Subsequent  historians  can  be  counted  among  the  direct  or  im- 
mediate sources  only  so  far  as  they  have  drawn  from  reliable 
and  contemporary  documents,  which  have  either  been  wholly 
or  partially  lost,  like  many  of  Eusebius'  authorities  for  the 
period  before  Constantine,  or  are  inaccessible  to  historians  gen- 
erally, as  are  the  papal  regesta  and  other  documents  of  the 
Vatican  library. 

(d)  Inscriptions,  especially  those  on  tombs  and  catacombs, 
revealing  the  faitli  and  hope  of  Christians  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion. Among  the  ruins  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  whole  libraries 
have  been  disentombed  and  deciphered,  containing  mythologi- 
cal and  religious  records,  royal  proclamations,  historical,  astro- 
nomical, and  poetical  compositions,  revealing  an  extinct  civi- 
lization and  shedding  light  on  some  parts  of  Old  Testament 
history. 

II.  The  TJNWBrTTEK  sources  are  far  less  numerous:  church 
edifices,  works  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  other  monuments, 
religions  customs  and  ceremonies,  very  important  for  the  his- 
tory of  worship  and  ecclesiastical  art,  and  significant  of  the 
q>irit  of  their  age.^ 

The  works  of  art  are  symbolical  embodiments  of  the  various 
types  of  Christianity.  The  plain  symbols  and  crude  sculptures 
of  the  catacombs  correspond  to  the  period  of  persecution ;  the 
basilicas  to  the  Kicene  age;  the  Byzantine  churches  to  the 
genius  of  the  Byzantine  state-churchism  ;  the  Gothic  cathedrals 
to  the  Romano-Germanic  Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages ;  the 
renaissance  style  to  the  revival  of  letters. 

To  come  down  to  more  recent  times,  the  spirit  of  Romanism 

1  Oomp.  F.  Piper :  EinMwng  in  die  monymenUOe  I%eologie,    Goths,  18<I7. 
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can  be  best  appreciated  amidst  the  dead  and  living  monnments 
of  Rome,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Lntberanism  mnst  be  studied  in 
Wittenberg,  Northern  Germany,  and  Scandinavia;  Calvinism 
in  Geneva,  France,  Holland,  and  Scotland;  Anglicanism  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London ;  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland 
and  the  United  States;  Congregationalism  in  England  and 
New  England.  For  in  the  mother  connti-ies  of  these  denomi- 
nations we  generally  find  not  only  the  largest  printed  and 
mannscript  som-ces,  but  also  the  architectural,  sculptural,  sepul- 
chral, and  other  monumental  remains,  the  natural  assoeiations, 
oral  traditions,  and  living  representatives  of  the  past,  who, 
however  they  may  have  departed  from  the  faith  of  their  an- 
cestors, still  exhibit  their  national  genius,  social  condition, 
habits,  and  customs — often  in  a  far  more  instructive  manner 
than  ponderous  printed  volumes. 

§  4.  Periods  of  Chv/rch  History, 

The  purely  chronological  or  annalistic  method,  though  pur- 
sued by  the  learned  Baronius  and  his  continuators,  is  now  gen- 
erally abandoned.  It  breaks  the  natural  flow  of  events,  sepa- 
rates things  which  belong  together,  and  degrades  history  to  a 
mere  chronicle. 

The  centurial  plan,  which  prevailed  from  Flacius  to  Mos- 
heim,  is  an  improvement.  It  allows  a  much  better  view  of  the 
progress  and  connection  of  things.  But  it  still  imposes  on  the 
history  a  forced  and  mechanical  arrangement ;  for  the  salient 
points  or  epochs  very  seldom  coincide  with  the  limits  of  our 
centuries.  The  rise  of  Constantino,  for  example,  together  with 
the  union  of  church  and  state,  dates  from  the  year  311 ;  that  of 
the  absolute  papacy,  in  Hildebrand,  from  1049;  the  Reforma- 
tion from  1517 ;  the  peace  of  Westphalia  took  place  in  1648 ; 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  in  1620 ; 
the  American  emancipation  in  1776 ;  the  French  revolution  in 
1789 ;  the  revival  of  religious  life  in  Germany  began  in  1817. 

The  true  division  must  grow  out  of  the  actual  course  of  the 
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history  itself,  and  present  the  different  phases  of  its  develop- 
ment or  stages  of  its  life,  ^ese  we  call  periods  or  ages.  The 
beginning  of  a  new  period  is  called  an  epoch,  or  a  stopping  and 
starting  point. 

In  regard  to  the  number  and  length  of  periods  there  is, 
indeed,  no  unanimity ;  the  less,  on  account  of  the  various  de- 
nominational differences  establishing  different  points  of  view, 
especially  since  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Reformation,  for 
instance,  has  less  importance  for  the  Roman  church  than  for 
the  Protestant)  and  almost  none  for  the  Greek ;  and  while  tlie 
edict  of  Nantes  forms  a  resting-place  in  the  history  of  French 
Protestantism,  and  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  that  of  German, 
neither  of  these  events  had  as  much  to  do  with  English  Prot- 
estantism as  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  rise  of  Cromwell, 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  revolution  of  1688. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  confusion  and  difficulty  in  regard  to 
details,  it  is  generally  agreed  to  divide  the  history  of  Chris" 
tianity  into  three  principal  parts — ancient,  mediaeval,  and  mod- 
em ;  though  there  is  not  a  like  agreement  as  to  the  dividing 
epochs,  or  points  of  departure  and  points  of  termination. 

I.  The  history  of  Ancient  CimiSTiANrry,  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  Gregory  the  Great    a,d.  1-690. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  Grseco-Latin  church,  or  of  the  Chris- 
tian' Fathers.  Its  field  is  the  countries  around  the  Mediterra- 
nean— Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  and  Southern  Europe — 
just  the  theatre.of  the  old  Roman  empire  and  of  classic  heathen- 
dom. This  age  lays  the  foundation,  in  doctrine,  government, 
and  worship,  for  all  the  subsequent  history.  It  is  the  common 
progenitor  of  all  the  various  confessions. 

The  Life  of  Christ  and  the  Apostolic  Church  are  by  far  the 
most  important  sections,  and  require  separate  treatment.  They 
form  the  divine-human  groundwork  of  the  church,  and  inspire, 
regulate,  and  correct  all  subsequent  periods. 

Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  accession 
of  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  marks  a  decisive 
turn ;  Christianity  rising  from  a  persecuted  sect  to  the  prevail- 
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ing  religion  of  the  Graeco-Koman  empire.  In  the  history  of 
doctrines,  the  first  ceumenical  council  of  Nicsea,  falling  in  the 
midst  of  Constantino's  reign,  a.d.  325,  has  the  prominence  of 
an  epoch. 

Here,  then,  are  three  periods  within  the  first  or  patristic  era, 
whidi  we  may  severally  designate  as  the  period  of  the  Apostles, 
the  period  of  the  Martyrs,  and  the  period  of  the  Christian 
Emperors  and  Patriarchs. 

II.  Medieval  CHRiSTiAiaTY,  from  Gregory  I.  to  the  Refor- 
mation.    A.D.  590-1617. 

The  middle  age  is  variously  reckoned  —  from  Constantine, 
306  or  311 ;  from  the  fall  of  the  West  Soman  empire,  476 ; 
from  Gr^ory  the  Great,  590 ;  from  Charlemagne,  800.  But 
it  is  very  generally  regarded  as  closing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  more  precisely,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation  in  1517.  Gregory  the  Great  seems  to  us  to  fonn 
the  most  proper  ecclesiastical  point  of  division.  With  him,  the 
author  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mission,  the  last  of  the  church 
fathers,  and  the  first  of  the  proper  popes,  begins  in  earnest^ 
and  with  decisive  success,  the  conversion  of  the  barbarian 
tribes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  development  of  the  absolute 
papacy,  and  the  alienation  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches. 

This  sn^ests  the  distinctive  character  of  the  middle  age :  the 
transition  of  the  church  from  Asia  and  Africa  to  Middle  and 
Western  Europe,  from  the  Grseco-Roman  nationality  to  that  of 
the  Germanic,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  races,  and  from  the  culture 
of  the  ancient  classic  world  to  the  modem  civilization.  The 
great  work  of  the  church  then  was  the  conversion  and  educa- 
tion of  the  heathen  barbarians,  who  conquered  and  demolished 
the  Boman  empire,  indeed,  but  were  themselves  conquered  and 
transformed  by  its  Christianity.  This  work  was  performed 
mainly  by  the  Latin  church,  under  a  firm  hierarchical  constitu- 
tion, culminating  in  the  bishop  of  Home.  The  Greek  church, 
though  she  made  some  conquests  among  the  Slavic  tribes  of 
Eastern  Europe,  particularly  in  the  Russian  empire,  since  grown 
so  important,  was  in  turn  sorely  pressed  and  reduced  by  Mo- 
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hammedanism  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  very  seat  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  at  last  in  Constantinople  itself ;  and  in  doe- 
trine,  worship,  and  organization,  she  stopped  at  the  position  of 
the  oeumenical  councils  and  the  patriarchal  constitution  of  the 
fifth  century. 

In  the  middle  age  the  devdopment  of  the  hierarchy  occupies 
the  foreground,  so  that  it  may  be  called  the  church  of  the 
Popes,  as  distinct  from  the  ancient  church  of  the  Fathers,  and 
the  modem  church  of  the  Reformers. 

In  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  Eoman  hierarchy  three  popes 
stand  out  as  representatives  of  as  many  epochs :  Oregoiy  I.,  or 
the  Ghreat  (590),  marks  the  rise  of  absolute  papacy;  Gregory 
Vn.,  or  Hildebrand  (1049),  its  summit;  and  Boniface  YIIT. 
(1294),  its  decline.  We  thus  have  again  three  periods  in  medi- 
SBval  church  history.  We  may  briefly  distinguish  them  as  the 
Missionary,  the  Papal,  and  the  pre-  or  ante-Bef ormatory  *  ages 
of  Catholicism. 

m.  MoDEBN  CHBisnANiTT,  from  the  Keformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  present  time.     a.d.  1517-1880. 

Modem  history  moves  chiefly  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  from  the  seventeenth  century  flnds  a  vast  new  theatre  in 
North  America.  Western  Christendom  now  splits  into  two 
hostile  parts— one  remaining  on  the  old  path,  the  other  striking 
out  a  new  one ;  while  the  eastern  church  withdraws  still  further 
from  the  stage  of  history,  and  presents  a  scene  of  almost  undis- 
turbed stagnation,  except  in  modern  Bussia  and  Greece.  Mod- 
em church  history  is  the  age  of  Protestantism  in  conflict  with 
Eomanism,  of  religious  liberty  and  independence  in  conflict 
with  the  principle  of  authority  and  tutelage,  of  individual  and 
personal  Christianity  against  an  objective  and  traditional  church 
system. 

^  Thifl  new  word  is  ooined  after  the  analogy  of  ante-Nicene,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  Qerman  voT'Tefarmatoriseh,  It  is  the  age  of  the  foremnnen  of  the 
Reformation,  or  reformers  before  the  Reformation,  u  Ullmami  oaUs  anoh 
men  as  Wlckljffe,  Hnss,  Savonarola,  Wessel,  eto.  The  term  presents  only 
one  Tiew  of  the  period  from  Boniface  VIII.  to  Lnther.  But  this  is  the 
case  with  erery  other  single  term  we  may  choose. 
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Here  again  three  different  periods  appear,  which  may  be 
denoted  briefly  by  the  terms,  Beformation,  fievolation,  and 
Bevival. 

The  sixteenth  centnry,  next  to  the  apostolic  age  the  most 
froitfol  and  interesting  period  of  church  history,  is  Uie  century 
of  the  evangelical  renovation  of  the  Church,  and  the  papal 
counter-reform.  It  is  the  cradle  of  all  Protestant  denomina- 
tions and  sects,  and  of  modem  Bomanism. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  the  period  of  scholastjk!  ortho- 
doxy, polemic  confessionalism,  and  comparative  stagnation. 
The  reformatory  motion  ceases  on  the  continent,  but  goes  on  in 
the  mighty  Puritanic  struggle  in  England,  and  extends  even 
into  the  primitive  forests  of  the  American  colonies.  The  seven- 
teenth century  is  the  most  fruitful  in  the  church  history  of 
England,  and  gave  rise  to  the  various  nonconformist  or  dissent- 
ing denominations  which  were  transplanted  to  North  America, 
and  have  outgrown  some  of  the  older  historic  churches.  Then 
comes,  in  the  ei^teenth  century,  the  Pietistic  and  Methodistic 
reiWval  of  practical  religion  in  opposition  to  dead  orthodoxy 
and  stiff  formalism.  In  the  Eoman  church  Jesuitism  prevails, 
but  opposed  by  the  half -evangelical  Jansenism,  and  the  quasi- 
liberal  Oallicanism. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  begins  the  vast 
overturning  of  traditional  ideas  and  institutions,  leading  to 
revolution  in  state,  and  infidelity  in  church,  especially  in  Boman 
Catholic  France  and  Protestant  Grermany.  Deism  in  England, 
atheism  in  France,  rationalism  in  Germany,  represent  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  the  great  modem  apostasy  from  the  orthodox 
creeds. 

The  nineteenth  century  presents,  in  part,  the  further  devel- 
opment of  tliese  negative  and  destructive  tendencies,  but  with 
it  also  the  revival  of  Christian  faith  and  church  life,  and  the 
b^nnings  of  a  new  creation  by  the  everlasting  gospel.  The 
revival  may  be  dated  from  the  third  centenary  of  the  Eefor- 
mation,  in  1817. 

In  the  same  period  North  America,  English  and  Protestant 
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in  its  prevailing  character,  but  presenting  an  asylum  for  all 
the  nations,  churches,  and  sects  of  the  old  world,  witli  a  peace- 
ful separation  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power,  comes 
upon  the  stage  like  a  young  giant  full  of  vigor  and  promise. 
Thus  we  have,  in  all,  nine  periods  of  church  history,  as  follows : 

First  Period  : 

The  Life  of  Christ,  and  the  Apostolic  church. 
From  the  Incarnation  to   the   death  of  St.   John.     a.d. 
1-100. 

Second  Period: 

Christianity  under  persecution  in  the  Boman  empire. 
From  the  death  of  St.  John  to  Constantine,  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperor.    a.d.  100-811. 

Third  Period: 

Christianity  in  union  with  the  Grseco-Eoman  empire,  and 

amidst  the  storms  of  the  great  migration  of  nations.  • 
From  Constantine  the  Great  to  Pope  Gregory  I.     a.d. 

311-590. 

Fourth  Period: 

Christianity  planted  among  the  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Sla- 
vonic nations. 

From  Gregory  I.  to  Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  VII.  a.d. 
590-1049. 

Fifth  Period: 

The  Church  under  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  the  scholastic 

theology. 
From  Gregory  VII.  to  Boniface  VIII.     a.d.  1040-1294. 

Sixth  Period: 

The  decay  of  medisBval  Catholicism,  and  the  preparatory 

movements  for  the  Beformation. 
From  Boniface  VIII.  to  Luther,     a.d.  1294-1517. 
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Seventh  Period: 

The  evangelical  Reformation,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
action. 
From  Luther  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,    a.d.  1517-1648. 

Eighth  Period: 

The  age  of  polemic  orthodoxy  and  exclusive  confessional- 
ism,  with  reactionary  and  progressive  movements. 
From  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  to  the  French  Revolution. 
A.D.  1648-1790. 

Ninth  Period: 

The  spread  of  infidelity,  and  the  revival  of  Christianity  in 

Europe  and  America,  with  missionary  efForts  encircling 

the  globe. 
From  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present  time.    a.d. 

1790-1880. 

Christianity  has  thus  passed  through  many  stages  of  its 
earthly  life,  and  yet  has  hardly  reached  the  period  of  full  man- 
hood in  Christ  Jesus.  During  this  long  succession  of  centuries 
it  has  outlived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  empire,  fierce  persecutions  from  without,  and  hereti- 
cal corruptions  from  within,  the  barbarian  invasion,  the  confu- 
sion of  the  dark  ages,  the  papal  tyranny,  the  shock  of  infidelity, 
the  ravages  of  revolution,  the  attacks  of  enemies  and  the  errors 
of  friends,  the  rise  and  fall  of  proud  kingdoms,  empires,  and 
republics,  philosophical  systems,  and  social  organizations  with- 
out number.  And,  behold,  it  still  lives,  and  lives  in  greater 
strength  and  wider  extent  than  ever;  controlling  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  the  destinies  of  the  world ;  marching  over 
the  ruins  of  hiunan  wisdom  and  folly,  ever  forward  and  on- 
ward ;  spreading  silently  its  heavenly  blessings  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  from  country  to  country,  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  It  can  never  die ;  it  will  never  see  the  decrepitude  of 
old  age ;  but,  like  its  divine  founder,  it  will  live  in  the  unfading 
freshness  of  self-renewing  youth  and  the  unbroken  vigor  of 
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manhood  to  the  end  of  time,  and  will  ontlive  time  itself.  Sin- 
gle denominations  and  sects,  human  forms  of  doctrine,  govern- 
ment, and  worship,  after  having  served  then*  purj)ose,  may  dis- 
appear and  go  the  way  of  all  flesh ;  but  the  Church  Universal 
of  Christ,  in  her  divine  life  and  substance,  is  too  strong  for  the 
gates  of  hell.  She  will  only  exchange  her  earthly  garments 
for  the  festal  dress  of  the  Lamb^s  Bride,  and  rise  from  the  state 
of  hmniliation  to  the  state  of  exaltation  and  glory.  Then  at 
the  coming  of  Christ  she  will  reap  the  final  har\'est  of  history, 
and  as  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven  celebrate  and  enjoy 
the  eternal  sabbath  of  holiness  and  peace.  This  will  be  the 
endless  end  of  history,  as  it  was  foreshadowed  already  at  the 
beginning  of  its  course  in  the  holy  rest  of  God  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work  of  creation. 

§  5.   Uses  of  Church  IBstory. 

Church  history  is  the  most  extensive,  and,  including  the 
sacred  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  theology.  It  is  tlie  backbone  of  theology  on 
which  it  rests,  and  the  storehouse  from  which  it  derives  its 
supplies.  It  is  the  best  commentary  of  Christianity  itself, 
under  all  its  aspects  and  in  all  its  bearings.  The  fulness  of  the 
stream  is  the  glory  of  the  fountain  from  which  it  flows. 

Church  history  has,  in  the  first  place,  a  general  interest  for 
every  cidtivated  mind,  as  showing  the  moral  and  religious 
development  of  our  race,  and  the  gradual  execution  of  the 
divine  plan  of  redemption. 

It  has  special  value  for  the  theologian  and  minister  of  the 
gospel,  as  the  key  to  the  present  condition  of  Christendom  and 
the  guide  to  successful  labor  in  her  cause.  The  present  is  tlie 
fruit  of  the  past,  and  the  germ  of  the  future.  No  work  can 
stand  unless  it  grow  out  of  the  real  wants  of  the  age  and  strike 
firm  root  in  the  soil  of  histor}^  No  one  who  tramples  on  the 
rights  of  a  past  generation  can  claim  the  regard  of  it«  posterity. 
Church  history  is  no  mere  curiosity  shop.     Its  facts  are  not  drj^ 
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bones,  but  embody  living  realities,  the  general  principles  and 
laws  for  our  own  guidance  and  action.  Who  studies  church 
history  studies  Christianity  itself  in  all  its  phases,  and  human 
nature  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  as  it  now  is,  and  will 
be  to  the  end  of  time. 

Finally,  the  history  of  the  church  has  practical  value  for 
every  Christian,  as  a  storehouse  of  warning  and  encouragement, 
of  consolation  and  counsel.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  facts,  Chris- 
tianity in  living  examples.  If  history  in  general  be,  as  Cicero 
describes  it, "  testis  temporum,  luao  veritatis^  et  magistra  vitOBj^^  or, 
as  Diodorus  calls  it,  "  the  handmaid  of  providence,  the  priestess 
of  truth,  and  the  mother  of  wisdom,"  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  all  these  in  the  highest  degree.  Next  to  the 
holy  scriptures,  which  are  themselves  a  history  and  depository 
of  divine  revelation,  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  continual 
presence  of  Christ  with  his  people,  no  more  thorough  vindica- 
tion of  Christianity,  no  richer  source  of  spiritual  wisdom  and 
experience,  no  deeper  incentive  to  virtue  and  piety,  than  the 
history  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Every  age  has  a  message  fi'om 
God  to  man,  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  man  to 
understand. 

Tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  describes,  in  stirring  eloquence, 
the  cloud  of  witnesses  from  the  Old  dispensation  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Christians.  Why  should  not  the  greater 
doud  of  apostles,  evangelists,  martyrs,  confessors,  fathers,  re- 
formers, and  saints  of  every  age  and  tongue,  since  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  be  held  up  for  the  same  purpose  ?  They  were 
the  heroes  of  Christian  faith  and  love,  ilie  living  epistles  of 
Christ,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  benefactors  and  glory  of 
our  race ;  and  it  is  impossible  rightly  to  study  their  thoughts 
and  deeds,  their  lives  and  deaths,  without  being  elevated,  edi- 
fied, comforted,  and  encouraged  to  follow  their  holy  example, 
that  we  at  last,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  received  into  their 
fellowship,  to  spend  with  them  a  blessed  eternity  in  the  praise 
and  enjoyment  of  the  same  God  and  Saviour. 
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§  6.  Ihtty  of  tlie  Jlistoi^iom. 

The  first  duty  of  tlie  historian,  which  comprehends  all  others^ 
is  fidelity  and  justice.  He  must  reproduce  the  history  itself, 
making  it  live  again  in  his  representation.  His  highest  and 
only  aim  should  be,  like  a  witness,  to  tell  the  truth,  tlie  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and,  like  a  judge,  to  do  full 
justice  to  every  person  and  event  which  comes  under  his 
review. 

To  be  thus  faithful  and  just  he  needs  a  threefold  qualifica- 
tion— scientific,  artistic,  and  religious. 

1.  He  must  master  the  sources.  For  this  purpose  he  must 
be  acquainted  with  such  auxiliary  sciences  as  ecclesiastical  phi- 
lology (especially  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  which 
most  of  the  earliest  documents  are  written),  secular  history, 
geography,  and  chronology.  Then,  in  making  use  of  the 
sources,  he  must  thoroughly  and  impartially  examine  their  gen- 
uineness and  integrity,  and  the  credibility  and  capacity  of  the 
witnesses.  Tlius  only  can  he  duly  separate  fact  from  fiction, 
truth  from  error. 

Tlie  number  of  sources  for  general  history  is  so  large  and 
inci-easing  so  rapidly,  that  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  read 
and  digest  them  all  in  a  short  lifetime.  Every  historian  rests 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  predecessors.  He  must  take  some 
things  on  trust  even  after  the  most  conscientious  search,  and 
avail  himself  of  the  invaluable  aid  of  documentary  collections 
and  digests,  ample  indexes,  and  exhaustive  monographs,  where 
he  cannot  examine  all  the  primary  sources  in  detail.  Only  he 
should  always  carefully  indicate  his  authorities  and  verify  facts, 
dates,  and  quotations.  A  want  of  accuracy  is  fatal  to  the  repu- 
tation of  an  historical  work. 

2.  Then  comes  the  composition.  This  is  an  art.  It  must  not 
simply  recount  events,  but  reproduce  the  development  of  the 
church  in  living  process.  History  is  not  a  heap  of  skeletonSi 
but  an  organism  filled  and  ruled  by  a  reasonable  soul. 
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One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  here  lies  in  arranging  the 
material.  The  best  method  is  to  combine  judiciously  the  chro- 
nological and  topical  principles  of  division ;  presenting  at  once 
the  saooession  of  events  and  the  several  parallel  (and,  indeed, 
interwoven)  departments  of  the  history  in  due  proportion. 
Accordingly,  we  first  divide  the  whole  history  into  periods,  not 
arbitrary,  but  determined  by  the  actual  course  of  events ;  and 
then  we  present  each  of  these  periods  in  as  many  parallel  sec- 
tions or  chapters  as  the  material  itself  requires.  As  to  the 
number  of  the  periods  and  chapters,  and  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  chapters,  there  are  indeed  conflicting  opinions,  and  in 
the  application  of  our  principle,  as  in  our  whole  representation, 
we  can  only  make  approaches  to  perfection.  But  the  principle 
itself  is,  nevertheless,  the  only  true  one. 

The  ancient  classical  historians,  and  most  of  the  English  and 
French,  generally  present  their  subject  in  one  homogeneous 
composition  of  successive  books  or  chapters,  without  rubrical 
division.  This  method  might  seem  to  bring  out  better  the 
living  unity  and  variety  of  the  history  at  every  point.  Yet  it 
really  does  not.  Language,  unlike  the  pencil  and  the  chisel, 
can  exhibit  only  the  succession  in  time,  not  the  local  concomi- 
tance. And  then  this  method,  rigidly  pursued,  never  gives  a 
complete  view  of  any  one  subject,  of  doctrine,  worship,  or 
practical  life.  It  constantly  mixes  the  various  topics,  breaking 
off  from  one  to  bring  up  another,  even  by  the  most  sudden 
transitions,  till  the  alternation  is  exhausted.  The  German 
method  of  periodical  and  rubrical  arrangement  has  great  prac- 
tical advantages  for  the  student,  in  bringing  to  view  the  order 
of  subjects  as  well  as  the  order  of  time.  But  it  should  not  be 
made  a  uniform  and  monotonous  mechanism,  as  is  done  in  the 
Magdeburg  Centuries  and  many  subsequent  works.  For,  while 
history  has  its  order,  both  of  subject  and  of  time,  it  is  yet,  like 
all  life,  full  of  variety.  The  period  of  the  Reformation  requires 
a  very  different  arrangement  from  the  middle  age;  and  in 
modem  history  the  rubrical  division  must  be  combined  with 
and  made  subject  to  a  division  by  confessions  and  countries,  as 
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the  Boman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Seformed  churehes  in  Qer- 
many,  France,  England,  and  America. 

The  higtorian  should  aim  tlien  to  reproduce  both  the  unity 
and  the  variety  of  history,  presenting  the  different  topics  in 
their  separate  completeness,  without  overlooking  their  ozgaxuc 
connection.  The  scheme  must  not  be  arbitrarily  made,  and 
then  pedantically  applied,  as  a  Procrustean  framework,  to  the 
history;  but  it  must  be  deduced  from  the  history  itself,  and 
varied  as  the  facts  require. 

Another  difficulty  even  greater  than  the  arrangement  of  the 
material  consists  in  the  combmation  of  brevity  and  fulness. 
A  general  church  history  should  give  a  complete  view  of  the 
progress  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  all  its  departments.  But  the 
material  is  so  vast  and  constantly  increasing,  that  the  utmost 
condensation  should  be  studied  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
salient  points,  which  really  make  up  the  main  body  of  history. 
There  is  no  use  in  writing  books  unless  they  are  read.  Bnt 
who  has  time  in  this  busy  age  to  weary  through  the  forty 
folios  of  Baronius  and  his  cohtinuators,  or  the  thiiteen  folios  of 
Flacius,  or  the  forty-five  octavos  of  Sebroeckh  ?  Tlie  student 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  true,  wants  not  miniature  pictures 
only  (as  in  Hase's  admirable  compend),  but  full-length  por- 
traits. Yet  much  space  may  be  gained  by  omitting  the  pro- 
cesses and  unessential  details,  which  may  be  left  to  monographs 
and  special  treatises.  Brevity  is  a  virtue  in  the  historian,  unless 
it  makes  him  obscure  and  enigmatic' 


'  The  German  poet,  Friedrioh  RUokert,  thns  admirably  enjoina  the  daty  of 
eondenfltfciOD : 

"  Wie  die  Weft  Iduft  immer  weiter, 
Wird  tteU  die  OetehiehU  breiUr; 
Und  uns  mrd  je  mehr  je  Idnger 
Ndtkig  dn  ZusammeTidrdnffer : 

Nieht  der  atu  dem  SohuU  der  ZeUea 
WUhle  nuhr  ErbdrmliehheUeny 
Bond&m  der  den  Plunder  Hdhte 
Und  mm  Bau  die  Steine  eeMehte/ 
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The  hifitorian,  moreoyer,  must  make  Im  work  readable  and 
interesting,  without  violating  truth.  Some  parts  of  history  are 
dull  and  wearisome ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  trutli  of  history 
is  "  stranger  than  fiction."  It  is  God's  own  epos.  It  needs  no 
embellishment.  It  speaks  for  itself  if  told  with  earnestness, 
▼ivacity,  and  freshness.  Unfortunately,  church  historians,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  are  behind  the  great  secular  historians  in 
point  of  style,  and  represent  the  past  as  a  dead  corpse  rather 
than  as  a  living  and  working  power  of  abiding  interest.  Hence 
church  histories  are  so  little  read  outside  of  professional  circles. 

3.  Both  scientific  research  and  artistic  representation  must 
be  guided  by  a  sound  moral  and  religious,  that  is,  a  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit.  The  secular  historian  should  be  filled  with  univer- 
sal human  sympathy,  the  church  historian  with  universal 
Christian  sympathy.  The  motto  of  the  former  is:  ^^ Homo 
sunij  nihil  humani  a  me  aUenumjmto^^'  the  motto  of  the  lat- 
ter :  "  Christianus  8um^  nihil  ChrisUcmi  a  me  alienum  pv^P 

The  historian  must  first  lay  aside  all  prejudice  and  party  zeal, 
and  proceed  in  the  pure  love  of  truth.  Not  that  he  must  be- 
come a  tabula  rasa.  No  man  is  able,  or  should  attempt,  to 
cast  ofiE  the  educational  influences  which  have  made  him  what 
he  is.  But  the  historian  of  the  church  of  Christ  must  in  every 
thing  be  as  true  as  possible  to  the  objective  fact,  '^  dine  ira  et 
siudio^^ ;  do  justice  to  every  person  and  event;  and  stand  in 
the  centre  of  Christianity,  whence  he  may  see  all  points  in  the 

Nieht  das  Einde  unterdrUckendy 
Nook  damit  vriUkilhrUch  icAmildUnd^ 
Sondem  in  des  Bindm  HUUe 
Ltgmhd  allgenekie  FuUe; 

Der  geteun  Ailes  habe^ 
Und  betUte  DkhUrgabe^ 
Rlar  2U  sehildem  mir  das  Wssen^ 
Der  ich  nieht  dn  Wart  gdessn. 

Sagt  mir  niehts  von  ResultaUn! 
Dmn  die  will  ich  sdber  ashen. 
Lassi  Begebenheiten^  Thaten^ 
Helden^  raseh  vorubernehen," 
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circumference,  all  individual  pereons  and  events,  all  oonfesfiions, 
denominations,  and  sects,  in  their  true  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  glorious  whole.  The  famous  threefold  test  of  catho- 
lic truth — universality  of  time  {8e7/iper\  place  {ubiqtie\  and 
number  {ab  om/ntlnis) — ^in  its  literal  sense,  is  indeed  imtrue  and 
inapplicable.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  common  Christianity  in 
the  Church,  as  well  as  a  common  humanity  in  the  world,  which 
no  Christian  can  disr^ard  with  impunity.  Christ  is  the  divine 
harmony  of  all  the  discordant  human  creeds  and  sects.  It  is 
the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  historian  to  trace  the  image 
of  Christ  in  the  various  physiognomies  of  his  disciples,  and  to 
act  as  a  mediator  between  the  different  sections  of  his  king- 
dom. 

Then  he  mnst  be  in  thorough  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and 
enthusiastically  devoted  thereto.  As  no  one  can  intei*pret  a 
poet  without  poetic  feeling  and  taste,  or  a  philosopher  without 
speculative  talent,  so  no  one  can  rightly  comprehend  and  ex- 
hibit the  history  of  Christianity  without  a  Christian  spirit. 
An  unbeliever  could  produce  only  a  repulsive  caricature,  or  at 
best  a  lifeless  statue.  The  higher  the  historian  stands  on  Chris- 
tian ground,  the  larger  is  his  horizon,  and  the  more  full  and 
clear  his  view  of  single  regions  below,  and  of  their  mutual 
bearings.  Even  error  can  be  fairly  seen  only  from  the  position 
of  truth.  "  Verum  est  index  sui  et  faUi^'^  Christianity  is  the 
absolute  truth,  which,  like  the  sun,  both  reveals  itself  and  en- 
lightens all  that  is  dark.  Church  history,  like  the  Bible,  is  its 
own  best  interpreter. 

So  far  as  the  historian  combines  these  three  qualifications,  he 
fulfils  his  office.  In  this  life  we  can,  of  course,  only  distantly 
approach  perfection  in  this  or  in  any  other  branch  of  study. 
Absolute  success  would  require  infallibility ;  and  this  is  denied 
to  mortal  man.  It  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Divine 
mind  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  to  view  events 
from  all  sides  and  in  all  their  bearings ;  while  the  human  mind 
can  only  take  up  things  consecutively  and  view  them  partially 
or  in  fragments. 
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The  full  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  history  is  reserved  for 
tlmt  heavenly  state,  when  we  shall  see  no  longer  through  a 
glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face,  and  shall  survey  the  developments 
of  time  from  the  heights  of  eternity.  What  St.  Augustine  so 
aptly  says  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, ^^  Novum  TestamerUum  in  Vetere  lately  Vetus  in  Novo 
yUetj^  may  be  applied  also  to  the  relation  of  this  world  and 
the  world  to  come.  The  history  of  the  church  militant  is 
but  a  type  and  a  prophecy  of  the  triumphant  kingdom  of  God 
in  heaven — a  prophecy  which  will  be  perfectly  understood  only 
in  the  light  of  its  fulfilment. 


§  7.  IMercUure  of  Chv/rch  History. 

Staudun  :  Geschickte  u.  LUercUur  der  K,  Oeschichte.    Hann.  1827. 

J.  G.  DowuNG  :  An  hUrodudion  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Ecdea.  History. 

London,  1838.    Qnoted  p.  1.     The  work  is  chiefly  an  account  of  the 

eccleedastical  historians,    pp.  1-212. 

F.  0.  Baitb  :  Die  Epochm  der  kirchHchm  Oeackichtschreibtmg.   Tub.  1862. 
Pbujp  Schaff  :  Introduction  to  History  of  the  Apost.  Church  (N.  York, 

1853),  pp.  61-134. 
Enqklhabdt  :    Uebersicht  der  kirehengeackichiHchen  Literatur  vom  Jakre 
1825-1860.    In  Niedner's  "Zeitaohzift  fOr  historische  Theologie," 
1851. 

G.  Uhlhobn  :   Die  kirchenhist.  Arbeiten  von  1851-1860.     In  Kiedner's 

"Zeitschrift  fur  histor.  Theologie/'  for  1866,  Gotha,  pp.  3-160.  The 
flune :  Die  ditere  Kirchengeech.  in  ihren  neueren  DarsteUungen.  In 
'*  JahrbQcher  fUr  deutsche  Theol."  VoL  H.  648  sqq. 
Bbdoeb's  "  Zeitschrift  fOr  Kirchengeschichte  **  (begun  in  1877  and  pub- 
lished by  Perthes  in  Gotha)  contains,  in  Vols.  I.,  n.,  and  HE.,  seyeral 
bibliographical  and  critioal  articles  of  Ad.  Habnack,  M5ujzb,  and 
others,  on  the  latest  liteiatuie  of  church  histoiy  and  doctrine  histoiy. 

Like  every  other  science  and  art,  church  historiography  has 
a  history  of  development  toward  its  true  perfection.  This 
history  exhibits  not  only  a  continual  growth  of  material,  but 
also  a  gradual,  though  sometimes  long  interrupted,  improvement 
of  method,  from  the  mere  collection  of  names  and  dates  in 
a  Christian  chronicle,  to  critical  research  and  discrimination, 
pragmatic  reference  to  causes  and  motives,  scientific  command 
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of  material,  philosophical  generalization,  and  artistic  reproduc- 
tion of  the  actual  history  itself.  In  this  progress  also  are 
marked  the  various  confessional  and  denominational  phases  of 
Christianity,  giving  different  points  of  view,  and  consequently 
different  conceptions  and  repi^esentations  of  the  several  periods 
and  divisions  of  Christendom  ;  so  that  the  development  of  the 
Church  itself  is  mirrored  in  the  development  of  church  histori- 
ography. 

We  can  here  do  no  more  than  mention  the  leading  works 
which  mark  the  successive  epochs  in  the  growth  of  our  science. 

I.  The  Apostolic  Church. 

The  first  works  on  church  history  are  the  canonical  Gospels 
of  Maithew,  Maek,  Luke,  and  John,  the  inspired  biographical 
memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  tlieanthropic  head  of  the 
Church  universal. 

Tliese  are  followed  by  Luke's  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which 
describes  the  planting  of  Christianity  among  Jews  and  Gentiles 
fi*om  Jerusalem  to  Home,  by  the  labors  of  the  apostles,  espe- 
ciallv  Peter  and  Paul. 

II.  The  Greek  Church  historians. 

The  first  post-apostolic  works  on  church  history,  as  indeed  all 
branches  of  theological  literature,  take  their  rise  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

EusEBius,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  Palestine,  and  contemporary 
with  Constantine  the  Great-,  composed  a  church  history  in  ten 
books  (^KKhjq^iMmKri  iaropia,  from  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos  to  the  year  824),  by  which  he  has  won  the  title  of  the 
Father  of  church  history,  or  the  Christian  Herodotus.  Though 
by  no  means  very  critical  and  discerning,  and  far  inferior  in 
literary  talent  and  execution  to  the  works  of  the  great  classical 
historians,  this  ante-Nicene  church  history  is  invaluable  for  its 
learning,  moderation,  and  love  of  truth ;  for  its  use  of  sources 
since  totally  or  partially  lost ;  and  for  its  interesting  position  of 
personal  observation  between  the  last  persecutions  of  the  church 
and  her  establishment  in  the  Byzantine  empire. 
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Eusebius  was  followed  in  similar  spirit  and  on  the  same  plan 
by  SocBATES,  SozoMEN,  and  Theodoret  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
Theodorus  and  Evaorius  in  the  sixth,  each  taking  up  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  where  his  predecessor  had  dropped  it, 
and  covering  in  part  the  same  ground,  from  Constantino  the 
Great  till  toward  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.' 

Of  the  later  Greek  historians,  from  the  seventh  century  to 
the  fifteenth,  the  "Scriptores  Byzantini,*'  as  they  are  called, 
NiCEPHORus  Callisti  (sou  of  Callistus,  about  a.d.  1333)  deserves 
special  regard.  His  Ecclesiastical  History  was  written  with  the 
use  of  the  large  library  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Andronicus  Palseologus 
(d.  1327).  It  extends  in  eighteen  books  (each  of  which  begins 
with  a  letter  of  his  name)  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death 
of  Phocas,  A.D.  610,  and  gives  in  the  preface  a  summary  of  five 
books  more,  which  would  have  brought  it  down  to  911.  He 
was  an  industrious  and  eloquent,  but  uncritical  and  superstitious 
writer.* 

ni.  Latin  Church  historians  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  Latin  Church,  before  the  Eeformation,  was,  in  church 
Mstory,  as  in  all  other  theological  studies,  at  first  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  Greek,  and  long  content  with  mere  translations 
and  extracts  from  Eusebius  and  his  continnators. 

The  most  popular  of  these  was  the  Historia  TripaHita,  com- 
posed by  Cassiodorus,  prime  minister  of  Theodoric,  and  after- 
wards abbot  of  a  convent  in  Calabria  (d.  about  a.d.  562).  It  is 
a  compilation  from  the  histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 

>  Theoe  Greek  hittorlana  have  been  best  edited  by  Henri  do  Yalois  (Vale- 
mns),  in  Greek  and  Latin  with  notes,  in  3  folios,  Paris,  1650-73  ;  also  Am- 
stexd.,  1095,  and,  with  additional  notes  hj  W.  Reading,  Cambridge,  1720. 
Boaebtiis  has  been  often  separately  pnblished  in  sereral  languages. 

•  fitK^p6pow  KaWlarov  rov  ^aybowouXov  *EKK\ri<ria(rTiK^%  'laroptai  BtB\ia  i^- 
Edited  by  the  Jesnit,  Fronton  le  Duo  (Fronto-DncaBiis),  Par.  1030,  3  fol. 
This  is  ^e  only  Greek  edition  from  the  only  extant  MS.,  which  belonged  to 
liie  Kinir  of  Hungary,  then  came  hito  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  and  last 
into  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna.  Bat  a  Latin  version  by  John  Lang  was 
pabliahed  at  Basle  as  early  as  1561. 
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Theodoret,  abridging  and  harmonizing  them,  and  supplied — 
together  with  the  translation  of  Eusebius  by  Riifinns — the 
West  for  several  centuries  witli  its  knowledge  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  ancient  church. 

The  middle  age  produced  no  general  church  history  of  conse- 
quence, but  a  host  of  chronicles,  and  histories  of  particular 
nations,  monastic  orders,  eminent  popes,  bishops,  missionaries, 
saints,  etc.  Though  rarely  worth  much  as  compositions,  these 
are  yet  of  great  value  as  material,  after  a  careful  sifting  of 
truth  from  legendary  fiction. 

The  principal  mediaeval  historians  are  Gbegoby  of  Tours 
(d.  595),  who  vn^te  a  church  history  of  the  Franks  ;  the  Ven- 
erable Bede  (d.  735),  the  father  of  English  church  history ; 
Paulus  Diaconus  (d.  799),  the  historian  of  the  Lombards; 
•Adam  of  Bremkn,  the  chief  authority  for  Scandinavian  church 
history  from  a.d.  788-1072 ;  Haimo  (or  Ilaymo,  Aimo,  a  monk 
of  Fulda,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ilalberstadt,  d.  853),  who  de- 
scribed in  ten  books,  mostly  from  Rufinus,  the  history  of  the 
first  four  centuries  {HistoricB  Sdcrm  Epitome) ;  Anastasius 
(about  872),  the  author  in  part  of  the  Liher  Pontijicalu^  i.  e., 
biographies  of  the  Popes  till  Stephen  VI.  (who  died  891); 
Bartholom^us  of  Lucca  (about  1312),  who  composed  a  gen- 
eral church  history  from  Christ  to  a.d.  1312 ;  St.  Aktonikus 
(Antonio  Pierozzi),  archbishop  of  Florence  (d.  1459),  the  author 
of  the  largest  mediaeval  work  on  secular  and  sacred  history 
{Summa  IIistoriaU8\  from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1457. 

Historical  criticism  began  with  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
revealed  itself  first  in  the  doubts  of  Laurentius  Valla  (d.  1467) 
and  Kicolaus  of  Ciisa  (d.  1464)  concerning  the  genuineness  of 
the  donation  of  Constantine,  the  Isidorian  Decretals,  and  other 
spurious  documents,  which  are  now  as  universally  rejected  as 
tliey  were  once  universally  accepted. 

IV.  Roman  Catholic  historians. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  roused  by  the  shock  of  the 
Reformation,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  great  activity  in  this 
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and  other  departments  of  theolc^,  and  produced  some  works 
of  immense  learning  and  antiquarian  reseaixsli,  but  generally 
diaracterized  rather  by  zeal  for  the  papacy,  and  against  Protes- 
tantism, than  by  the  purely  historical  spirit.  Her  best  his- 
torians are  either  Italians,  and  ultramontaii^.ia-jq^rit, 
Frenchmen,  mostly  on  the  side  of  the. 
consistent  Oallicanism. 


(a)  Italians : 

First  stands  the  Cardinal  Cjesab,  Baronic 
Annales  Ecdesiastici  (Rom.  1588  sqq.),  in  12  folio  volumes,  on 
which  he  spent  thirty  years  of  unwearied  study.  They  come 
down  only  to  the  year  1198,  but  are  continued  by  Raynaldi 
(to  1565),  Laderchi  (to  1571),  and  Thkiner  (to  1584).* 

This  truly  colossal  and  monumental  work  is  even  to  this  day 
an  invaluable  storehouse  of  information  from  the  Vatican  libra- 
ry and  other  archives,  and  will  always  be  consulted  by  profes- 
sional scholars.  It  is  written  in  dry,  ever  broken,  unreadable 
slyle,  and  contains  many  spurious  documents.  It  stands  wholly 
on  the  ground  of  absolute  papacy,  and  is  designed  as  a  positive 
refutation  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  though  it  does  not 
condescend  directly  to  notice  them.  It  gave  immense  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  cause  of  Romanism,  and  was  often  epitomized 
and  popularized  in  several  langiiages.  But  it  was  also  severely 
criticized,  and  in  part  refuted,  not  only  by  such  Protestants 
as  Casaubon,  Spanheim,  and  Samuel  Basnage,  but  by  Roman 
Catholic  scholars  also,  especially  two  French  Franciscans,  An- 
toine  and  Fran9ois  Pagi,  who  corrected  the  chronology. 

'  We  omit  the  inferior  oontinnatioiis  of  the  Polish  Dominican,  Abr.  Bzo- 
VIUB,  from  1198  to  1565,  in  8  vols.,  and  of  Hbivr.  Bpond^,  bishop  of  Pamiera, 
from  1197  to  1647,  2  vols.  The  best  of  the  older  editions,  including  the  con- 
tiniiation  of  Bajnaldi  (bnt  not  of  Laderchi)  and  the  learned  criticisms  of  Pagi 
and  his  nephew,  was  arranged  by  Archbishop  Hansi,  in  38  folios,  Lucca, 
178S-'57.  A  hundred  years  later,  a  German  scholar  in  Rome,  Auoubtin 
Thbiubb,  prefect  of  the  Vatican  Archives,  resumed  the  continuation  in  8 
Tols.,  embracing  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.  (a.d.  1572-*84),  Rome  and 
Paris,  1866,  3  vols,  foi.,  and  hoped  to  bring  the  histoiy  down  to  the  ponUfi- 
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Far  less  known  and  used  than  the  Annals  of  Baronius  is  th< 
Historia  Eccledastica  of  Caspar  Sacharellt,  which  cornea 
down  to  A.D.  1185,  and  was  published  in  Eome,  1771-1796,  in 
25  quarto  volumes. 

Invaluable  conti'ibutions  to  historical  collections  and  special 
researches  have  been  made  by  other  Italian  scholars,  as  Muea- 
TORi,  Zaccagni,  Za(X!Aria,  Mansi,  Gallandi,  Paolo  Sarpi, 
Pallavicini  (the  last  two  on  the  Council  of  Trent),  the  three 
AssEscANi,  and  Angelo  Mai. 

(b)  French  Catholic  historians. 

Natalis  (Noel)  Alexander,  Professor  and  Provincial  of  the 
Dominican  order  (d.  1724),  wrote  his  Hlstoria  EcoUdastica 
Veteria  et  Nova  Testamenti  to  the  year  1600  (Paris,  1676,  2d 
ed.  1699  sqq.  8  vols,  fol.)  in  the  spirit  of  Gallicanism,  with 
great  learning,  but  in  dry  scholastic  style.  Innocent  XI.  put 
it  in  the  Index  (1684).  This  gave  rise  to  the  corrected  edi- 
tions. 

The  abbot  Claude  Fleury  (d.  1723),  in  his  Ilistoire  eede- 
szastique  (Par.  1691-1720,  in  20  vols,  quarto,  down  to  A.n. 
1414,  continued  by  Claude  Fabre,  a  very  decided  Gallican,  to 
A.D.  1595),  furnished  a  much  more  popular  work,  commended 
by  mildness  of  spirit  and  fluency  of  style,  and  as  useful  for 
edification  as  for  instruction.  It  is  a  minute  and,  upon  the 
whole,  accurate  narrative  of  the  course  of  events  as  they  oc- 
curred, but  without  system  and  philosophical  generalization, 
and  hence  tedious  and  wearisome.  When  Fleury  was  asked 
why  he  unnecessarily  darkened  his  pages  with  so  many  discred- 
itable facts,  he  properly  replied  that  the  survival  and  progress 
of  Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  vices  and  crimes  of  its 

r 

cate  of  Pins  YII.,  A.D.  1800,  in  12  folios ;  bnt  he  interrupted  the  oontinna- 
tion,  and  began,  in  1864,  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  work  (inolnding  Raj- 
naldi  and  Loderchi),  which  is  to  be  completed  in  45  or  50  volnmes,  at  Bar-le* 
Dno,  France.  Theiner  was  first  a  liberal  Catholic,  then  an  Ultramontaniat, 
last  an  Old  CathoUo  (in  correspondence  with  Dollinger),  ezolnded  from  the 
Vatican  (1870),  bnt  pardoned  by  the  pope,  and  died  snddenlj,  1974  His 
elder  brother,  Johann  Anton,  became  a  lE^testant. 
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professors  and  preachers,  was  the  best  proof  of  its  divine 
origin.' 

Jacques  B&?igne  Bossuet,  the  distinguished  bishop  of  Meaux 
(d.  1704),  an  advocate  of  Eomanism  on  the  one  Ixand  against 
Protestantism,  but  of  Gallicanism  on  the  other  against  Ultra- 
raontanism,  wrote  with  brilliant  eloquence,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  church,  a  universal  history,  in  bold  outlines  for 
popular  efiPect.*  This  was  continued  in  the  German  language 
by  the  Protestant  Cramer,  with  less  elegance  but  more  thor- 
onghness,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  doctrine  history  of 
the  middle  age. 

Sebastibn  le  Nain  de  Tillemont  (d.  1698),  a  French  noble- 
man and  priest,  without  office  and  devoted  exclusively  to  study 
and  prayer — a  pupil  and  friend  of  the  Jansenists  and  in  partial 
sympathy  with  Gallicanism — composed  a  most  learned  and 
useful  history  of  the  first  six  centuries  (till  513),  in  a  series  of 
minute  biographies,  with  great  skill  and  conscientiousness, 
almost  entirely  in  the  words  of  the  original  authorities,  from 
which  he  carefully  distinguishes  his  own  additions.  It  is,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  the  most  valuable  church  history  produced  by 
Boman  Catholic  industry  and  learning.' 

Contemporaneously  with  Tillemont,  the  Galilean,  L.  Elliks 
DupiN  (d.  1719),  furnished  a  biographical  and  bibliographical 
church  history  down  to  the  seventeenth  century.*     Remi  Ceil- 

'  A  porti<m  of  Fleury*B  HUtary,  from  the  second  oecamenical  Oonndl  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  (A.D.  381-400),  was  published  in  English  at  Oxford, 
1843,  in  three  volumes,  on  the  basis  of  Herbert's  translation  (London,  1728), 
carefully  revised  by  John  H.  Newman,  who  was  at  that  time  the  theological 
leader  of  the  Oxford  Traotarian  movement,  and  subsequently  (1879)  became 
a  cardinal  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

*  Diiooun  $ur  VkiaUrire  univerteUs  depuia  le  commmeement  du  monde  jiugu'd 
V empire  de  Chofiemoffne.    Paris.  1681.  and  other  editions. 

*  Mimairee  pour  eervir  d  Vhietoire  eedeeiaetigtte  dee  sub  premiere  eiidee^  jueti- 
fee  par  lee  eiUUione  dee  atUeure  originavx.  Paris,  1693-1712,  16  vols,  quarto, 
fieprinted  at  Venice,  1732  sqq.  His  Hietoire  dee  empereure,  Paris,  1690-1738, 
in  6  vols.,  gives  the  secular  history  down  to  emperor  Anastasius. 

*  Under  the  title :  NouveUe  BibHaMque  dee  auteure  eodeeiaeUquee^  eonte- 
natU  rhietmre  de  leur  vm,  le  eataloffue,  la  erUigue  et  la  ehronoHogie  de  lettrs 
eueragee.    Paris  and  Amsterdam,  1693-1715, 19  vols.  ;  9th  ed.,  Par.,  Iu98  sqq., 
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LiER  (d.  1761)  followed  with  a  eiiiiilar  work,  wliich  has  tlie 
advantage  of  greater  completeness  and  accuracy.' 

The  French  Benedictines  of  the  congregation  of  St  Maur, 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuiy,  did  immense  ser- 
vice to  liistorical  theology  by  the  best  critical  editions  of  the 
fathers  and  extensive  archaeological  works.  We  can  only  men- 
tion tlie  names  of  Mabillon,  Massuet,  Montfaucon,  D'Aohery, 
RuiNART,  Mart^ne,  Durand.  Among  the  Jesuits,  Sirmond 
and  Petfau  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

The  Abb^  Kohrbacher  (Professor  of  Church  History  at 
Nancy,  d.  1856)  wrote  an  extensive  Universal  History  of  the 
Chu7*cliy  including  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  down  to  184S. 
It  is  less  liberal  than  the  great  Gallican  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  shows  familiarity  with  German  literature,' 

(c)  German  Catholic  historians. 

The  pioneer  of  modem  German  Catholic  historians  of  note  is 
a  poet  and  an  ex-Protestant,  Count  Leopold  von  Stolberg 
(d.  1819).  With  the  enthusiasm  of  an  honest,  noble,  and  de- 
vout, but  credulous  convert,  he  began,  in  1806,  a  very  full 
Geschichte  der  Religion  Jeau  Cliristi^  and  brought  it  down  in 
15  volumes  to  the  year  430.  It  was  continued  by  F.  Kerz 
(vols.  16-45,  to  A.D.  1192)  and  J.  N.  Brischar  (vols.  45-53,  to 
A.D.  1245). 

Thkod.  Katerkamp  (d.  at  Mvinster,  1834)  wrote  a  church 
history,  in  the  same  spirit  and  pleasing  style,  down  to  a.d. 
1153.'  It  remained  unfinished,  like  the  work  of  Locheukr 
(d.  1837),  which  extends  to  1073.* 

Bishop  Hefele's  History  of  the  CmmciI'S  {ConcUiengeschichte^ 

with  the  continuationB  of  Goujet,  Petit-Didier,  to  the  18th  oeni.,  and  the 
critiqne  of  R.  Simon,  61  vols.  The  work  was  oondemned  hy  Borne  for  it-< 
free  oritioiBm  of  the  fathexa. 

*  Hiitoire  genSrale  da  auteun  sacrU  et  eeefMuHqusg.  Paris,  17S9-'68,  in 
88  Tols.  4to.     New  ed.  hegnn  1858.  • 

*  HiitoivB  unitersdle  de  ViglUe  eatMique.  Nancy  and  Paris,  1842-*49  ;  Hd 
ed.,  1856-'61,  in  29  vols.  oot. ;  4th  ed.  by  Ghantral,  1864  sqq.  A  German 
translation  by  HClskamf,  Rump  and  others  appeared  at  MOnster,  1860  sqq. 

*  Munster,  1819-'84,  5  vols.  8to.  *  Bavensbarg,  1824  sqq.,  9  vols. 
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1855-'69)  comes  down  to  tlie  Council  of  Florence,  1447,  and 
innst  be  mentioned  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  doctrine  and  discipline.* 

The  best  compendious  histories  from  the  pens  of  German 
Romanists  are  produced  by  Jos.  Ion.  RrrrKB,  Professor  in  Bonn 
and  afterward  in  Breslau  (d.  1857);'  Joh.  Adam  Mohler,  for- 
merly Professor  in  Tubingen,  and  then  in  Munich,  the  author 
of  the  famous  Symbolik  (d.  1838) ; '  Alzog,  Professor  of  Church 
Histoiy  in  Freibui^  (d.  1878);*  Kraus  (Treves,  1872-76,  in  8 
vols.),  and  Heboekrotheb  (Freiburg,  2d  ed.,  1879,  2  vols.). 

A.  F.  Gfrobbr  (d.  1861)  began  his  learned  Getveral  Church 
History  as  a  Protestant,  or  rather  as  a  Rationalist  (1841-'46, 
4  vols.,  till  A.D.  1056),  and  continued  it  from  Gregory  VII.  on 
as  a  Romanist  (1859-'61) 

Dr.  John  Joseph  Ignatius  Dollinoeb  (Professor  in  Munich, 
bom  1799),  the  most  learned  historian  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  represents  tlie  opposite  course  from 
popery  to  anti-popery.  He  began,  but  never  finished,  a  Hand- 
hook  of  Christiom  Church  History  (Landshut,  1833,  2  vols.) 
till  A.n.  680,  and  a  Manual  of  Church  History  (1836  ;  2d  ed., 
1843,  2  vols.)  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  part  to  1517.* 


'  The  fint  two  volameB  have  been  taranslated  by  W,  R.  Clark  and  K  N. 
Oxenham,  and  published  by  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1871  and  1876. 

*  Handbueh  der  K  G.    Bonn,  Sd  ed.,  1846 ;  6th  ed.,  1862,  2  vols. 

'  Hia  Kirchengeaehiehte  was  published  from  his  lectures  by  Pius  Bontface 
Gams.  Regennborg,  1867-68,  in  3  vols.  It  is  very  unequal  and  lacks  the 
author's  own  finish.  We  have  from  Mohler  also  a  monograph  on  Athanaritu 
(1837),  and  a  Pairologie  (covering  the  first  three  oentnries,  and  published 
after  his  death,  1840). 

*  Handbueh  der  UnioerBcHrKirchengwihuihte.  8th  ed.,  Mainz.  1867,  in  2 
vols. ;  9th  ed.,  1872.  Alzog  aims  to  be  the  Roman  Catholic  Hase  as  to  brevity 
and  condensation.  A  French  translation  from  the  5th  ed.  was  prepared  by 
QoESCHLER  and  Audlet,  1849  (4th  ed.  by  Abb6  Sabatier,  1874) ;  on  English 
translation  by  F.  J.  Pabisch  and  Thos.  Btrne,  Cincinnati,  O..  1874  sqq.. 
in  3  vols.  The  ^m,  translators  censure  the  French  traoslators  for  the  liber- 
ties they  have  taken  with  Alzog,  but  they  have  taken  similar  liberties,  and, 
Vy  sundry  additions,  made  the  author  more  Romish  than  he  was. 

^  English  translation  by  Dr.  Edw,  Cox,  Lond.  1840-'42,  in  4  vols.  This  oom- 
bines  Dollinger's  Handbueh  and  Lelirbueh  as  far  as  they  supplement  each  other. 
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He  wrote  also  learned  works  against  the  Reformation  {Die 
Refomiationy  1846-'48,  in  3  vols.),  on  Hippolytnis  and  CaUiMuSj 
(1853),  on  the  preparation  for  Christianity  {Heidenthum  und 
Jvdenthum^  1867),  Christicmity  and  the  Church  in  the  time  of 
its  Founding  (1860),  77ie  Church  and  the  Churches  (1862), 
Pcyixd  Fables  of  the  Middle  Age  (1865),  The  Pope  and  the 
Council  (under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Janus,"  1869),  etc. 

During  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870  D611inger  broke  with 
Rome,  became  the  theological  leader  of  the  Old  Catholic  seces- 
sion, and  was  excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Munich 
(his  former  pupil),  April  17, 1871,  as  being  guilty  of  "the  crime 
of  open  and  formal  here8j%"  He  knows  too  much  of  church 
history  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  He  solemnly 
declared  (March  28, 1871)  that,  "  as  a  Christian,  as  a  theologian, 
as  a  historian,  and  as  a  citizen,"  he  could  not  accept  the  Vatican 
decrees,  because  they  contradict  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  the 
genuine  tradition  of  the  church,  and,  if  carried  out,  must  in- 
volve church  and  state,  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  in  irreconcila- 
ble conflict.* 

V.  The  Protestant  Church  historians. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  mother  of 
church  history  as  a  science  and  art  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  It  seemed  at  first  to  break  off  from  the  past  and  to  de- 
preciate church  history,  by  going  back  directly  to  the  Bible  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  especially  to  look  most 
unfavorably  on  the  Catholic  middle  age,  as  a  progressive  cor- 
ruption of  the  apostolic  doctrine  and  discipline.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  exalted  primitive  Christianity,  and  awakened  a 
new  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  all  the  docmnents  of  the  apos- 
tolic church,  with  an  energetic  effort  to  reproduce  its  spirit  and 
institutions.  It  really  repudiated  only  the  later  tradition  in 
favor  of  the  older,  taking  its  stand  upon  the  primitive  historical 
basis  of  Christianity.  Then  again,  in  the  course  of  controversy 
with  Rome,  Protestantism  found  it  desirable  and  necessary  to 

»  See  ScfaafiTs  Oreed$  of  ChrUftend&m,  Vol.  T,,  195  sq. 
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wrest  from  its  opponent  not  only  the  scriptural  argument,  but 
also  the  historical,  and  to  turn  it  as  far  as  possible  to  tlie  side  of 
the  evangelical  cause.  For  the  Protestants  could  never  deny 
that  the  true  Church  of  Christ  is  built  on  a  rock,  and  has  the 
promise  of  indestructible  permanence.  Finally,  the  Reforma- 
tkm,  by  liberating  the  mind  from  the  yoke  of  a  despotic  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  gave  an  entirely  new  impulse,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  free  investigation  in  every  department,  and  produced 
that  historical  criticism  which  claims  to  clear  fact  from  the 
accretions  of  fiction,  and  to  bring  out  tlie  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  of  history.  Of  course  this 
criticism  may  iiin  to  the  extreme  of  rationalism  and  scepticism, 
which  oppose  the  authority  of  the  apostles  and  of  Christ  him- 
self ;  as  it  actually  did  for  a  time,  especially  in  Germany.  But 
the  abuse  of  free  investigation  proves  nothing  against  the  right 
use  of  it ;  and  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  temporary  aberration, 
from  which  all  sound  minds  will  return  to  a  due  appreciation 
of  history,  as  a  tnily  rational  unfolding  of  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion, and  a  standing  witness  for  the  all-ruling  providence  of 
God,  and  the  divine  character  of  the  Christian  religion. 

(a)  German,  Swiss,  ai;d  Dutch  historians. 

Protestant  church  historiography  has  thus  far  flourished 
most  on  German  soil.  A  patient  and  painstaking  iudustry  and 
conscientious  love  of  truth  and  justice  qualify  German  scholars 
for  the  mining  operations  of  research  which  bring  forth  the 
raw  material  for  the  manufacturer ;  while  French  and  English 
historians  know  best  how  to  utilize  and  popularize  the  material 
for  the  general  reader. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works : 

Matthias  Flacius  (d.  1575),  sumamed  Illybicus,  a  zealous 
Lutheran,  and  an  unsparing  enemy  of  Papists,  Calvinists,  and 
Melanethonians,  heads  the  list  of  Protestant  historians  with  his 
great  Eodeaiastiaa  Historia  Novi  TeatamerUij  commonly  called 
OsniuricB  Mckgdeburgenses  (Basle,  1560-'74),  covering  thirteen 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  in  as  many  folio  volumes.     He 
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began  the  work  in  Magdebnrg,  in  connection  with  ten  other 
scholara  of  like  spirit  and  zeal,  and  in  the  face  of  innuuiei'able 
difficulties,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  conniptions  and 
errors  of  the  papacy,  and  of  proving  the  doctrines  of  the  Lu- 
theran Keformation  orthodox  by  the  *' witnesses  of  the  truth" 
in  all  ages.  The  tone  is  therefore  controversial  throughout,  and 
quite  as  partial  as  that  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius  on  the  papal 
side.  The  style  is  tasteless  and  repulsive,  but  the  amount  of 
persevering  labor,  the  immense,  though  ill-digested  and  un- 
wieldy mass  of  material,  and  the  boldness  of  the  criticism,  are 
imposing  and  astonishing.  The  "Centuries"  broke  the  path 
of  free  historical  study,  and  are  the  first  general  church  histoiy 
deserving  of  the  name.  They  introduced  also  a  new  method. 
They  divide  the  material  by  centuries,  and  each  century  by  a 
uniform  Procrustean  scheme  of  not  less  than  sixteen  rubrics : 
*''  de  loco  et  pi-opagatione  ecclesiae  ;  de  persecutione  et  trariqnil- 
litate  ecclesiae ;  de  doctrina ;  de  haeresibus ;  de  ceremoniis  ;  de 
politia ;  de  sehismatibus ;  de  conciliis ;  de  vitis  episcopornm ; 
de  haereticis;  de  martyribus ;  de  miiaculis  et  prodigiis;  de  re- 
bus Judaicis ;  de  aliis  religionibus ;  de  nmtationibus  politicis." 
This  plan  destroys  all  symmetry,  and  occasions  wearisome  dif- 
f  useness  and  repetition.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  mechanical  uni- 
formity and  stiffness,  it  is  more  scientific  than  the  annalistic  or 
chronicle  method,  and,  with  material  improvements  and  con- 
siderable curtailment  of  rubrics,  it  has  been  followed  to  this  day. 

The  Swiss,  J.  11.  Hottingkr  (d.  1667),  in  his  lliMoria  Ecde- 
9iaM{ca  N.  TestamerUl  (Zurich,  1655-'67,  9  vols,  fol.),  furnished 
a  Reformed  counterpart  to  the  Magdeburg  Centuries.  It  is 
less  original  and  vigorous,  but  more  sober  and  moderate.  It 
comes  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which  alone  five  vol- 
umes are  devoted. 

From  Fred.  Spanheim  of  Holland  (d.  1649)  we  have  a  Sutn- 
ma  Historiae  Ecclesiasticae  (Lugd.  Bat.  1689),  coming  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  based  on  a  thorough  and  critical 
knowledge  of  the  sources,  and  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a 
refutation  of  Baronius. 
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A  new  path  was  broken  by  Gottfried  Arnold  (d.  1714),  in 
his  Impartial  History  of  ilie  Church  and  Heretics  to  a.d.  1688.' 
He  is  the  historian  of  the  pietistic  and  mystic  school.  He 
made  subjective  piety  the  test  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  perse- 
cuted sects  the  main  channel  of  true  Christianity;  whUe  the 
reigning  church  from  Constantine  down,  and  indeed  not  the 
Catholic  church  only,  but  the  ortliodox  Lutheran  with  it,  he 
represented  as  a  progressive  apostasy,  a  Babylon  full  of  coniip- 
tion  and  abomination.  In  this  way  he  boldly  and  effectually 
broke  down  the  walls  of  ecclesiastical  exclusiveuess  and  bigotiy ; 
hut  at  the  same  time,  without  intending  or  suspecting  it,  he 
opened  die  way  to  a  rationalistic  and  sceptical  treatment  of 
history.  While,  in  his  zeal  for  impartiality  and  personal  piety, 
he  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  all  possible  heretics  and  sectaries, 
he  did  great  injustice  to  the  supporters  of  orthodoxy  and  eccle- 
siastical order.  Arnold  was  also  the  first  to  use  the  German 
language  instead  of  the  Latin  in  learned  history  ;  but  his  style 
is  tasteless  and  insipid. 

J.  L.  VON  MosHEiM  (Chancellor  of  the  University  at  Gottin- 
gen,  d.  1755),  a  moderate  and  impartial  Lutheran,  is  the  father 
of  church  historiography  as  an  artj  unless  we  prefer  to  concede 
this  merit  to  Bossuet.  In  skilful  construction,  clear,  though 
mechanical  and  monotonous  arrangement,  critical  sagacity,  prag- 
matic combination,  freedom  from  passion,  almost  bordering  on 
cool  indiffei*entism,  and  in  easy  elegance  of  Latin  style,  he  sur- 
passes all  his  predecessors.  His  well-known  Institutumes  His- 
tariae  JSbdesiasticae  arUiqtuie  et  recentioris  (llelmstadt,  1755) 
foUows  the  centuiial  plan  of  Flacius,  but  in  simpler  form,  and, 
as  translated  and  supplemented  by  Maclaine,  and  Miurdock,  is 
still  used  extensively  as  a  text-book  in  England  and  America.' 

'  Unparth€U$cke  Kirehen-  und  KetaerlMorie.  Frankfurt,  1699  sqq.  4  toI« 
fol 

*  Beti  edition :  InstUuteB  of  EecMasUcal  History  ancient  and  modern^  fly 
JoRH  Lawbkncs  von  Moshsim.  a  new  and  Uterai  translation  from  the 
erigmal  Latin,  with  copious  additional  Notes,  original  and  selected.  By  James 
Murdoek,  D.D,  1832 ;  6th  eel,  New  York,  1854,  8  vols.  Murdook  was  Pro- 
fttwr  of  Bodesiastical  History  at  Andover,  Mass.  (d.  1856),  and  translated 
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J.  M.  ScHBOCKH  (d.  1808),  a  pupil  of  Mosh^ira,  but  already 
touched  with  the  neological  spirit  which  Seinler  (d.  1791)  intro- 
duced into  the  historical  theology  of  Germany,  wrote  with  un- 
wearied industry  the  largest  Protestant  church  history  after  the 
Magdeburg  Centuries.  He  very  properly  forsook  the  centurial 
plan  stiU  followed  by  Mosheim,  and  adopted  the  periodic.  His 
Christian  Church  History  comprises  forty-five  volumes,  and 
reaches  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  written  in 
diffuse  but  clear  and  easy  style,  with  reliable  knowledge  of 
sources,  and  in  a  mild  and  candid  spirit,  and  is  still  a  rich  stoi-e- 
house  of  historical  matter.' 

The  very  learned  Institutiones  Historiae  Ecdesiasticae  V.  et 
N,  Testamenti  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  divine,  H.  Vknema 
(d.  1787),  contain  tlie  history  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Church  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  (Lugd.  Bat. 
1777-'83,  in  seven  parts).  . 

H.  P.  C.  Henke  (d.  1809)  is  the  leading  representative  of  tlie 
rationalistic  church  historiography,  which  ignores  Christ  in 
history.  In  his  spirited  and  able  AUgemeins  Geschichte  der 
chrisdichen  Kirch£^  continued  by  Vater  (Braunschweig,  1788- 
1820,  9  vols.),  the  church  appears  not  as  the  temple  of  God  on 
earth,  but  as  a  gi*eat  infirmary  and  bedlam. 

August  Neander  (Professor  of  Church  History  in  Berlin, 
d.  1850),  the  "  father  of  modem  church  histoiy,''  a  child  in 
spirit,  a  giant  in  learning,  and  a  saint  in  piety,  led  back  liie 
study  of  history  from  the  dry  heath  of  rationalism  to  the 
fresh  fountain  of  divine  life  in  Christ,  and  made  it  a  grand 
source  of  edification  as  well  as  instruction  for  readers  of  every 
creed.     His  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 

alBo  Hanscher's  Dogmengeschkhte.  Mosheim^s  special  history  of  the  ante- 
Nioene  period  (1733)  was  translated  from  the  Latin  hj  Vidal  (1813),  and 
Murdoek  (1851),  new  ed.,  N.  York,  1853,  2  vols. 

>  ChrUtUehe  KirchengeschicJtU.  Leipzig,  1768-1810,  45  vols.  8to.  Tb6 
last  two  Yolnmes  are  by  Tzsohimer.  Nobody  erer  read  Schroeokh  throag^h 
(except  the  anthor  and  the  proof-reader),  and  the  very  name  is  rather  ab- 
iehreekendy  but  he  is  as  valoable  for  reference  as  Baronins,  and  far  more  lm« 
iMurtJaL 
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Churck  begins  after  the  apostolic  age  (which  he  treated  in  a 
separate  work),  and  comes  down  to  the  Council  of  Basle  in 
1430,  the  continuation  being  interrupted  by  his  deaths  It  is 
distinguished  for  thorough  and  conscientious  use  of  the  sources, 
critical  research,  ingenious  combination,  tender  love  of  truth 
and  justice,  evangelical  catholicity,  hearty  piety,  and  by  mas- 
terly analysis  of  the  doctrinal  systems  and  the  subjective  Chi'is- 
tian  life  of  men  of  God  in  past  ages.  The  edifying  character 
is  not  introduced  from  without,  but  naturally  grows  out  of  his 
conception  of  church  history,  viewed  as  a  continuous  revelation 
of  Christ's  presence  and  power  in  humanity,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  parable  of  the  leaven  which  gradually  pervades  and 
transforms  the  whole  lump.  The  political  and  artistic  sections, 
and  the  outward  machinery  of  history,  were  not  congenial  to 
the  humble,  guileless  simplicity  of  Neander.  His  style  is  mo* 
notonouS)  involved,  and  diffuse,  but  unpretending,  natural,  and 
warmed  by  a  genial  glow  of  sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  It 
illustrates  his  motto :  Pectus  est  qiwd  theologum  facit, 

Torrey's  excellent  translation  (Hose  translated  only  the  first 
three  centuries),  published  in  Boston,  Edinburgh,  and  London, 
in  multiplied  editions,  has  given  Neander^s  immortal  work  even 
a  much  larger  circulation  in  England  and  America  than  it  lias 
in  Germany  itself. 

Besides  this  general  history,  Neander's  indefatigable  industry 
pfodaced  also  special  works  on  the  life  of  Christ  (1837,  4tli 
ed.  1845),  the  Apostolic  Age  (1832,  4th  ed.  1842,  translated  by 
J.  E.  Ryland,  Edinburgh,  1842,  and  again  by  E.  G.  Robinson, 
N.  York,  1865),  Memorials  of  Christian  Life  (1823,  3d  ed. 
1845,  3  vols.),  the  Gnostic  Heresies  (1818),  and  biographies  of 
representative  characters,  as  Julian  the  Apostate  (1812),  St. 
Bernard  (1813,  2d  ed.  1848),  St.  Chrysostom  (1822,  3d  ed. 

'  ABffonans  GaMehte  der  ehriitUehen  BeUgion  und  Kirehe.  Hambiug, 
1835-*53, 11  parts;  3d  ed.  1856,  in  4  large  vols.,  with  aa  ezoeUent  inteodaotion 
by  Dr,  UUmann.  The  translation  of  Prof.  JoMph  Tarrey  (of  Burlington,  Vt, 
d.  1S67)  was  pablished  in  Boston  in  6  vols.,  12th  ed.,  1881,  with  a  model  Index 
of889pag«& 
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1848),  and  TertuUian  (1825,  2d  ed.  1849).  His  History  of 
Christian  Doctrines  was  published  after  his  death  bj  Jacobi 
(1855),  and  translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland  (Lond.,  1858)/ 

From  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler  (Professor  of  Church  History  in 
Gottingen,  d.  1854),  a  profoundly  learned,  acute,  calm,  impar- 
tial, conscientious,  but  cold  and  dry  scholar,  we  have  a  Text 
hook  of  Church  History  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  1854.'  He 
takes  Tillemont's  metliod  of  giving  the  history  in  the  very 
words  of  the  sources;  only  he  does  not  form  the  text  fe-om 
them,  but  throws  them  into  notes.  The  chief  excellence  of 
this  invaluable  and  indispensable  work  is  in  its  very  carefully 
selected  and  critically  elucidated  extracts  from  the  original 
authorities  down  to  the  year  1648  (as  far  as  he  edited  tlie  work 
himself).  The  skeleton-like  text  presents,  indeed,  the  leading 
facts  clearly  and  concisely,  but  does  not  reach  the  inward  life 
and  spiritual  marrow  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  theological 
views  of  Gieseler  hardly  rise  above  the  jejune  rationalism  of 
Wegscheider,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  portion  of  his  history ; 
and  with  all  his  attempt  at  impartiality  he  cannot  altogether 
conceal  the  negative  effect  of  a  rationalistic  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  acts  like  a  chill  upon  the  narrative  of  its  history, 
and  substitutes  a  skeleton  of  dry  bones  for  a  living  organism. 

Keandcr  and  Gieseler  matured  their  works  in  respectful  and 
friendly  rivalry,  during  the  same  period  of  thirty  years  of  slow, 
but  solid  and  steady  growth.  The  former  is  perfectly  sub- 
jective, and  reproduces  the  original  sources  in  a  continuous, 

*  I  have  given  a  fuUer  aoconnt  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Keander,  my 
beloved  teacher,  in  my  '  ^  Kirohenf reund ''  for  1851,  pp.  20  eqq.  and  283  aqq., 
and  '*  Mercersburg  Review,"  1851,  73-90  (Recollections  of  Neander) ;  also  in 
the  Introduction  to  my  HiUory  of  the  Apost  Churchy  pp.  95  sqq. 

*  Lehrbtush  der  Kirchengeschichte,  Bonn,  1824-'5G  (4th  ed.  1844  sqq.),  in  5 
volnmes,  the  last  two  published  from  his  lectures  after  his  death  by  Redepen- 
ning.  Translated  into  English  first  by  Cunningham^  in  Philadelphia,  1846, 
then  by  Davidson  and  HuU^  in  England,  and  last  and  best,  on  the  basis  of  the 
former,  by  Henry  B.  8mith,  New  York  (Harpers^  in  5  vols.,  1857-1880.  The 
fifth  and  last  volume  of  this  edition  was  completed  after  Pr.  Smithes  death 
(1877)  by  Prof.  Steams  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Robinson,  with  an  introductory  notice 
by  Philip  Schaff.    Gieseler's  Dogmengetc/iichte  appeared  separately  in  1855. 
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warm  and  sympathetic  composition,  which  reflects  at  the  same 
time  the  author's  own  mind  and  heart;  the  latter  is  purely 
objective,  and  speaks  witli  the  indifference  of  an  outside  spec- 
tator, through  the  ijmmma  verba  of  the  same  sources,  arranged 
as  notes,  and  strung  together  simply  by  a  slender  thread  of 
narrative.  The  one  gives  the  history  ready-made,  and  full  of 
life  and  instruction ;  the  other  furnishes  the  material  and  leaves 
the  reader  to  animate  and  improve  it  for  himself.  Witlx  the 
one,  the  text  is  everything;  with  the  other,  the  notes.  But 
both  admirably  complete  each  other,  and  exhibit  together  the 
ripest  fruit  of  German  scholarehip  in  general  church  history  in 
the  fii*st  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  (Prof,  of  Church  History  in 
Tubingen,  d.  1860)  must  be  named  alongside  with  Neander 
and  Gieseler  in  the  front  rank  of  German  church  historians. 
He  was  equal  to  both  in  independent  and  thorough  scholarship, 
superior  in  constructive  criticism  and  philosophical  generaliza- 
tion, but  inferior  in  well-balanced  judgment  and  solid  merit. 
He  over-estimated  theories  and  tendencies,  and  undervalued 
persons  and  facts.  He  was  an  indefatigable  investigator  and 
bold  innovator.  He  completely  revolutionized  the  history  of 
apostolic  and  post-apostolic  Christianity,  and  resolved  its  rich 
spiritual  life  of  faith  and  love  into  a  purely  speculative  process 
of  conflicting  tendencies,  which  stai*ted  from  an  antagonism  of 
Petrinism  and  Paulinism,  and  were  ultimately  reconciled  in  the 
compromise  of  ancient  Catholicism.  He  fully  brought  to  light, 
by  a  keen  critical  analysis,  the  profound  intellectual  fermenta- 
tion of  the  primitive  church,  but  eliminated  from  it  the  super- 
natural and  miraculous  element;  yet  as  an  honest  and  serious 
sceptic  he  had  to  confess  at  last  a  psychological  miracle  in 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  bow  before  the  greater 
miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  without  which  the  former 
is  an  inexplicable  enigma.  His  critical  researches  and  specula- 
tions gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  a  reconsideration  and  modifi- 
cation of  the  traditional  views  on  early  Christianity. 

We  have  from  his  fertile  pen  a  general  Ilistory  of  the  Ch*u- 
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tian  Churchy  in  five  volames  (1863-1863),  three  of  which  were 
published  after  his  death  and  lack  the  originality  and  careful 
finish  of  the  first  and  second,  which  cover  the  first  six  cen- 
turies; Lectures  on  Christian  Doctri/M  History  {Dognienge- 
schicJUe\  publislied  by  his  son  (1865-67,  in  3  volumes),  and 
a  brief  Lehrbuch  der  Dog^nengeschichte^  edited  by  liimself 
(1847,  2d  ed.  1858).  Even  more  valuable  are  his  monographs; 
on  St,  Pavly  for  whom  he  had  a  profound  veneration,  although 
he  recognized  only  four  of  his  Epistles  as  gennine  (1845,  2d 
ed.  by  E.  ZeUer,  1867,  2  vols.,  ti-anslated  into  English,  1875) ; 
on  GnosUcismy  with  which  he  had  a  strong  spiritual  affinity 
{Die  christlicJie  Gnosis^  oder  die  chrisdiche  HeligionsphUoso- 
jphky  1835) ;  the  history  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
(1838, 1  vol.),  and  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  (1841-43,  in 
3  vols.),  and  his  masterly  vindication  of  Protestantism  against 
M5hler's  Symbolik  (2d  ed.  1836).* 

Karl  Rudolph  Haqenbagh  (Professor  of  Church  History  at 
Basel,  d.  1874)  wrote,  in  the  mild  and  impartial  spirit  of  Xe- 
ander,  with  poetic  taste  and  good  judgment,  and  in  pleasing 
popular  style,  a  general  IIisto?*y  of  t/ie  Chfnstian  Chai^ch^  in 
seven  volumes  (4th  ed.  1868-'72),'  and  a  History  of  Christian 
Doctrines^  in  two  volumes  (1841,  4th  ed.  1857).' 

Protestant  Gennany  is  richer  than  any  other  country  in 
manuals  and  compends  of  church  history  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents. We  mention  Engelhardt  (1834),  Kikdnkb  {GescMcIUe 
der  chrisU.  Kirche^  1846,  and  Lehrbuch^  18GC),  Hask  (10th  ed. 

^  Gomp.  Landerer*B  WorU  der  Eri}merung  an  Dr.  JSaur^  I860,  the  articlB 
•*Baiir und  die  Tttbinger  Schnle,"  in  Hersog  and  Plitt,  *'  Theol.  Enoykl.,"  Vol. 
n.,  16^184  (2d  ed),  and  R.  W.  Maokay  :  The  TUbingen  School  and  iU  Ante- 
Mdents.     London,  1863.     Sea  also  ZeUer,  Vortrdgs  (1865),  pp.  267  sqq. 

'  Portions  of  Ha^ubach^s  History  have  been  translated,  namely,  the  Ilii- 
tory  of  Vie  Churcfi  in  the  18«A  and  l^th  Centurien  by  Dr.  Jo^m  F,  Hurst 
(President  of  Drew  Theol.  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.),  N.  York,  1869,  2  vols., 
and  the  History  of  t?i6  Reformation  by  Miss  Evslina  Mooub  (of  Newark,  N. 
J.),  Edinburgh,  1879,  2  vols. 

'  English  translation  by  O.  TK  Buch^  Edinburgh,  1846,  revised  from  the 
4th  ed. ,  and  enlarged  from  Neander,  Gieseler,  Banr,  etc ,  by  Henry  27.  IJmithy 
N.  York,  1861,  in  2  voU. 
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1877),  GuERicKE  (9tli  ed.  1866,  3  vols.),  Lindner  (1848-'54), 
Jaoobi  (1850,  unfinished),  Fricke  (1850),  Kurtz  {Lehrhuchj  8tli 
ed.  1880,  in  2  vols.,  the  larger  Hcmdhuch^  unfinished),  Hasse 
(edited  by  Kohler,  1864,  in  3  small  vols.),  Kollner  (1864), 
Ebrard  (1866,  2  vols.),  Rothe  (lectures  edited  by  Weingarten, 
1875,  2  vols.),  Herzog  (1876-'82,  3  vols.),  H.  Schmto  (1881, 
2  vols.).'  Niedner^s  Lehrhuch  (1866)  stands  first  for  indepen- 
dent and  thorough  scholarship,  but  is  heavy ;  Hase's  Compend 
is  unsurpassed  for  condensation,  wit,  point,  and  artistic  taste,  as 
a  miniature  picture;  Herzog's  Ahriss  keeps  the  medium  be- 
tween voluminous  fulness  and  enigmatic  brevity,  and  is  written 
in  a  candid  Christian  spirit.  Kurtz  is  clear,  concise,  and  evan- 
gelical Lutheran.  All  these  works  are  useful  for  Continental, 
and  useless  for  English  and  American  church  history,  which 
lies  westward  and  beyond  the  horizon  of  Grerman  scholarahip. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  here  to  the  immense  service 
which  Protestant  Germany  has  done  to  special  depaitments  of 
church  history.  Most  of  the  fathers,  popes,  schoolmen  and 
reformers,  and  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  minute  and  exhaustive  historical  treat- 
ment. We  have  already  mentioned  the  monographs  of  Xean- 
der  and  Baur,  and  fully  equal  to  them  are  such  masterly  and 
enduring  works  as  Rothe's  Begi^minga  oftlie  Christiom  Churchy 
Ullmann's  Refomners  before  the  Jiefw^mcOicmy  Hassb's  Anaelm 
of  Canterbury^  and  Dorner's  History  of  Christology, 

(b)  French  works. 

Dr.  Merle  d'Aubiqne  (Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
independent  Reformed  Seminary  at  Geneva,  d.  1872)  repro- 
duced in  elegant  and  eloquent  French  an  extensive  history  both 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Reformation,  with  an  evan- 
gelical enthusiasm  and  a  dramatic  vivacity  which  secured  it  an 

'  Some  of  these  are  translated  into  English,  but  all  from  older  and  super- 
seded editions :  Hase  by  Wing  and  BlumentJial  (N.  York,  1855),  Guericke  by 
Dr.  Sfiedd  (Andover,  1857  and  1870,  only  the  ancient  and  part  of  the  medi- 
CTal  church  history  to  1078),  Kurtz  by  Edmheim  and  completed  by  Bomberger 
(Edinburgh  and  PhUad.  1861). 
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extraordinary  circulation  in  England  and  America  (far  greater 
than  on  the  Continent),  and  made  it  the  most  popular  work  on 
tliat  important  period.  Its  value  as  a  history  is  somewhat 
diminished  by  polemical  bias  and  the  occasional  want  of  accu- 
racy. Dr.  Merle  conceived  the  idea  of  the  work  during  the 
celebration  of  the  third  centenary  of  the  German  Befonnation 
in  1817,  in  the  Wartburg  at  Eisenach,  where  Luther  translated 
the  New  Testament  and  threw  his  inkstand  at  the  devil.  He 
labored  on  it  till  tlie  year  of  his  death.* 

Dr.  Edmund  db  Pbessense  (pastor  of  a  fi'ee  church  in  Paris, 
and  for  some  time  member  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
France),  an  able  scholar,  with  evangelical  Protestant  convictions 
similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Merle,  wrote  a  Life  of  Christ  against 
Renan,  and  a  History  of  Ancient  Christianity,  both  of  which 
are  translated  into  English.' 

Ernest  Henan,  the  celebrated  Orientalist  and  member  of  tlie 
French  Academy,  prepared  from  the  opposite  standpoint  of  scept- 
ical criticism,  and  mixing  history  with  romance,  but  in  brilliant 
and  fascinating  style,  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  the  history  of  the 
Beginnings  of  Christianity  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.' 

*  Eiitoire  de  Ut  Reformation  du  16  siide,  Paris,  1885  sqq.,  4th  ed.  1861 
sqq. ,  5  vola.  HUtoire  de  la  Reformation  en  Europe  au  temps  de  Calvin.  Paris, 
1863  sqq.  Qerman  translation  of  both  works,  Stuttgart  (Steinkopf),  1861 
and  1863  sqq.  English  translation  repeatedly  pnblisheu  in  England  and  the 
United  States  by  the  Amer.  Tract  Society  (with  sundry  changes),  and  by 
Carter  &  Brothers.  The  Carter  ed.  (N.  York,  1868-1879)  is  in  5  vols,  for  the 
Lutheran  Reformation,  and  in  8  vols,  for  the  Reformation  in  the  time  of 
Calvin.  The  last  three  vols,  of  the  second  series  were  translated  and  pub- 
lished after  the  author^s  death  by  W.  L.  Gates.  By  a  singular  mistake  Dr. 
Merle  goes  in  England  and  America  by  the  name  of  D'Aubigni^,  which  is 
merely  an  assumed  by-name  from  the  place  of  his  Huguenot  ancestors. 

'  Jtsus  Christ,  son  temps,  sa  vie,  son  auvre.  Paris,  1866.  Histoire  des  trois 
premiers  sieeles  de  Veglise  chretienne.  Paris,  1858  sqq,  German  translation  by 
Fabarius  (Leipzig,  186:^-65),  English  translation  by  Annie  Hartoood.  Lond. 
and  N.  York,  1870  sqq.,  4  vols. 

^Vie  de  Jesus.  Paris,  1863,  and  in  many  editions  in  different  languageR 
This  book  created  even  a  greater  sensation  than  the  Lehen  Jesxi  of  Strauss, 
but  is  very  superficial  and  turns  the  gospel  history  into  a  novel  with  a  self- 
contradictozy  and  impossible  hero.  It  forms  the  first  volume  of  his  Histoire 
des  oriffines  du  ehristianisme.     The  other  volumes  are  :  2.  Les  Apotres,  Paris, 
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(c)  English  works. 

English  literature  is  rich  in  works  on  Christian  antiquity, 
English  church  history,  and  other  special  departments,  but 
poor  in  general  histories  of  Christianity. 

The  first  place  among  English  historians,  perhaps,  is  due  to 
Edward  Gibbon  (d.  1794).  In  his  monumental  History  of  tfie 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire  (finished  after  twenty 
years'  labor,  at  Lausanne,  June  27, 1787),  he  notices  throughout 
tlie  chief  events  in  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  introduction 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  times  of  the  crusades  and  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  (1453),  with  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  chief  sources  and  the  consummate  skill  of  a  master  in 
the* art  of  composition,  with  occasional  admiration  for  heroic 
characters  like  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom,  but  with  a  keener 
eye  to  the  failings  of  Christians  and  the  imperfections  of  the 
visible  church,  and  unfortunately  without  sympathy  and  under- 
standing of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  runs  like  a  golden 
thread  even  through  the  darkest  centuries.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  his  magnificent  work  in  papal  Rome,  among  the  i-uins 
of  the  Capitol,  and  in  tracing  the  gradual  decline  and  fall  of 
imperial  Rome,  which  he  calls  "  the  greatest,  perhaps,  and  most 
awful  scene  in  the  histoiy  of  mankind,"  he  has  invohmtarily 
become  a  witness  to  the  gradual  growth  and  triumph  of  the 
religion  of  the  cross,  of  which  no  historian  of  the  future  will 
ever  record  a  history  of  decline  and  fall,  though  some  "  lonely 
traveller  from  New  Zealand,"  taking  his  stand  on  "  a  broken 
arch  "  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  may  sketch  the  ruins  of  St. 
Peter's.* 

1866;  a  8t.  Paul  1869;  4.  VAnteehrist,  1873;  5.  Les  SvangOea  &t  la  $econde 
generation  de»  chrhUem^  1877;  6.  VigUse  ohrStimne,  1879 ;  Marc-AureU  et  la 
fin  du  monds  antique^  1882.  The  work  of  twenty  years.  Benan  wrote,  he 
aajB,  *'  without  any  other  paarion  than  a  very  keen  onrioeity/* 

*  Cardinal  Newman,  shortly  before  his  transition  from  Oxford  Tractarian- 
ism  to  Romanism  (in  his  essay  on  Development  of  Chrintian  Doctrine^  1845), 
declared  *^  the  infidel  Gibbon  to  be  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only  English  writer 
who  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  nn  ecclesiastical  historian/*  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  any  longer.  Br.  McDonald,  in  an  essay,  ^*  Was  Gibbon  an  in- 
fidel?'' (in  the  **  Bibliotheca  Sacra  "  for  Jnly,  1868,  Andover,  ICass.),  tried  to 
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Joseph  Milner  (Vicar  of  Hiill,  d.  1797)  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Church  of  Chi'ist  for  popular  edification,  selecting  those 
portions  which  best  suited  liis  standard  of  evangelical  ortho- 
doxy and  piety.  "Nothing,"  he  says  in  the  preface,  "but 
what  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  Christ's  kingdom  shall  be 
admitted ;  genuine  piety  is  the  only  thing  I  intend  to  celebrate." 
He  may  be  called  the  English  Arnold,  less  learned,  but  free 
from  polemics  and  far  more  readable  and  useful  than  the  Grer- 
man  pietist.  His  work  was  corrected  and  continued  by  his 
brother,  IsaoG  MUmer  (d.  1820),  by  Thomas  Grcmtham  and 
Dr.  Stebbmg: 

Dr.  Waddington  (Dean  of  Durham)  prepared  three  volumes 
on  the  history  of  the  Church  before  the  Eeformation  (1635) 
and  three  volumes  on  the  Continental  Reformation  (1841). 
High  and  dry. 

Canon  James  E.  Robertson  of  Canterbury  (Prof,  of  Churdi 
History  in  King's  College,  d.  1882)  brings  his  History  of  the 
ChristicMi  Church  from  the  Apostolic  Age  down  to  the  Refor- 
mation (a.d.  64^1517).  The  work  was  first  published  in  four 
octavo  volumes  (1864  sqq.)  and  then  in  eight  duodecimo  vol- 
umes (Lond.  1874),  and  is  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest,  general 
church  history  written  by  an  Episcopalian.  It  deserves  praise 
for  its  candor,  moderation,  and  careful  indication  of  authori- 
ties. 

From  Charles  Hardwick  (Archdeacon  of  Ely,  d.  1859)  we 
have  a  useful  manual  of  the  Church  History  of  the  Middle  Age 
(1853,  3d  ed.  by  Prof.  W.  Stubhs,  1872^  and  another  on  the 
Eeformation  (1866,  3d  ed.  by  FT.  Stuhbs,  London,  1873).     His 

▼indioatd  him  againflt  the  charge  of  infidelity.  But  Oibbon  was  undoubtedly 
a  DeiJit  and  deeply  affected  by  the  skepticism  of  Hnme  and  Voltaire.  WhUe 
a  student  at  Oxford  he  was  converted  to  Romanism  by  reading  Boosuet's 
VariatuyM  of  ProtestaTUism,  and  afterwards  passed  over  to  infidelity,  with 
flcaroely  a  ray  of  hope  of  any  immortality  but  that  of  fame.  See  his  Auto- 
biography, Oh.  VIII.,  and  his  letter  to  Lord  Sheffield  of  April  27, 1793,  where 
he  says  that  his  '^  only  consolation  **  in  view  of  death  and  the  trials  of  life 
was  *'  the  presence  of  a  friend.**    Best  ed.  of  Gibbon,  by  W.  Smith. 

1  London,  1794-1812 ;  new  ed.  by  Grantham,  1847,  4  vols.,  1860,  and  other 
ed.    A  German  tnmaUtion  by  MorUmer,  Gnadau,  5  toIb. 
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Ilifitory  of  the  Anglican  Articles  of  Keligion  (1869)  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  English  church  history. 

Dr.  Trench,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has  published  his  Lec- 
turer on  Medieval  Church  History  (Lond.  1877),  delivered  be- 
fore the  girls  of  Queen's  College,  London.  They  are  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  devout  churchly  piety  and  interspersed  with  judi- 
cious reflections. 

Philip  SMrrn's  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
First  Ten  Centuries  (1879)  is  a  skilful  and  useful  manual  for 
students.' 

The  most  popular  and  successful  modem  church  historians  in 
the  English  or  any  other  language  are  Dean  Milman  of  St. 
Paul's,  Dean  Stanley  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Canon  Far- 
RAR  of  WestnMnster  Abbey.  They  belong  to  the  broad  church 
school  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  familiar  with  Continental 
learning,  and  adorn  their  chosen  themes  with  all  the  charms  of 
elegant,  eloquent,  and  picturesque  diction.  Henry  IIart  Mil- 
man  (d.  1868)  describes,  with  the  stately  march  of  Gibbon  and 
as  a  counterpart  of  his  decline  and  fall  of  Paganism,  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Ancient  and  Latin  Christianity,  with  special 
reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  progress  of  civilization.'  Ar- 
thur Penrhyn  Stanley  (d.  1881)  unrolls  a  picture  gallery  of 
great  men  and  events  in  the  Jewish  theocracy,  from  Abraham 
to  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  Greek  church,  from  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  to  Peter  the  Great."     Frederic  W.  Farrar  (b. 

*  Republished  by  Harper  <fe  Brothers,  New  York,  1879.  The  antiiOT  has 
transferred  yerbatim  a  large  portion  of  his  Manual  from  my  chnroh  history, 
but  with  proper  acknowledgment.  Another  church  history  by  a  writer 
nearer  home  has  made  eyen  larger,  but  less  honest  use  of  my  book. 

«  The  Higtory  of  ChruUanity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  ths  AboUtion  of 
Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Lond.  1840,  revised  ed.,  Lond.  and  K.  York 
(Hiddleton),  1866,  8  yols.  More  important  is  his  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tinnUy  to  the  Pontifleate  of  NiehoUu  F.  (a.d.  1455),  Lond.  and  N.  York,  1854 
sqq.,  in  8  yoIs.  Milman  wrote  also  a  History  of  the  Jem,  1839  (reyised  1862. 
8  yols.),  and  published  an  edition  of  Gibbon's  Dedine  and  FaU  with  useful 
annotations.  A  oomplete  edition  of  his  historioal  works  appeared,  Lond. 
1866-'67,  in  15  vols.  8yo. 

*  Leefwree  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  (delivered  in  Oxford),  Lond. 
ud  N.  York,  1863.     Ko  complete  history,  but  a  series  of  picturesque  de^ 
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1831)  illnminates  with  classical  and  rabbinical  learning,  and 
with  exuberant  rhetoric  tlie  Life  of  Christ,  and  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles/ 

(d)  American  works. 

American  literature  is  still  in  its  early  youth,  but  rapidly 
growing  in  every  department  of  knowledge.  Pbkscott,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Motley,  and  Bancroft  have  cultivated  interest- 
ing portions  of  the  history  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States,  and  have  taken  rank  among  the  classical  historians  in 
the  English  language. 

In  ecclesiastical  history  the  Americans  have  naturally  so  far 
been  mostly  in  the  attitude  of  learners  and  translators,  but  with 
every  prospect  of  becoming  producers.  They  have,  as  already 
noticed,  furnished  the  best  translations  of  Mosheim,  Neander, 
and  Gieseler. 

Henry  B.  Smith  (late  Professor  in  the  Union  Theol.  Semi- 
nary, Kew  York,  d.  1877)  has  prepared  the  best  Chronological 
Tables  of  Church  History,  which  present  in  parallel  columns  a 
synopsis  of  the  external  and  internal  history  of  Cliristianity, 
including  that  of  America,  down  to  1858,  with  lists  of  Councils, 
Popes,  Patriarchs,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Moderators  of 
General  Assemblies.' 

scriptioiifl  of  the  most  interesting  charaoteis  and  scenes  in  the  Eastern 
chnrch.  Lectures  on  Uie  History  of  ike  Jeioisk  Church,  Load,  and  N.  York, 
1862-76,  in  3  yol&  An  independent  and  skilfnl  adaptation  of  the  views  and 
results  of  Ewald^s  OescJUchte  IsraeCs,  to  which  Stanley  pays  a  fine  tribute  in 
the  Prefaoes  to  the  first  and  third  vols.  His  HisUnieal  Memorials  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  (1855,  5th  ed.  1869),  and  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1867,  4th  ed. 
1874),  are  important  for  English  church  history.  His  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1872)  have  delighted  the  moderate  and  liberal,  but 
displeased  the  orthodox  Presbyterians  of  the  land  of  Knox  and  Walter  Scott. 

'  Farrar*s  Life  of  Christ  appeared  first  in  London,  1874,  in  2  vols.,  and  has 
up  to  1879  gone  through  about  thirty  editions,  including  the  American  re- 
prints. His  Life  and  Work  of  8t,  Paul,  Lond.  and  N.  York,  1879,  in  2  vols. 
Comp.,  also,  the  popular  work  of  Oonybbabb  and  HowBOK :  Life  and  Epistles 
afSL  Paul  (Lond.  1853,  and  often  reprinted  in  England  and  America). 

•  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  (16)  Chronological  Tables,  N.  York 
(Oharles  Scribner),  1860.  Unfortunately,  the  size  of  the  page  is  too  lazge 
for  conyenient  use. 
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W.  6.  T.  Shedd  (Professor  in  the  same  inslitation,  b.  1820) 
wrote  from  the  standpoint  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy  an  eminent- 
ly readable  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  (N.  York,  1863,  2 
vols.),  in  dear,  fresh,  and  vigorous  English,  dwelling  chiefly  on 
theolc^,  anthropology,  and  soteriology,  and  briefly  touching 
on  eschatology,  but  entirely  omitting  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
and  the  sacraments,  with  the  connected  controversies. 

Phiup  Sghaff  is  the  author  of  a  special  History  of  the 
ApostcKc  Chwrcky  in  English  and  German  (N.  York,  1858,  etc., 
and  Leipzig,  1854),  of  a  History  of  the  Creeds  of  Christeridom 
(N.  Yorky  3d  ed.,  1881,  3  vols.,  with  documeuts  original  and 
translated),  and  of  a  general  History  of  the  Chrisdcm  Chv/rch 
(N.  York,  1859-'67,  in  3  vols. ;  also  in  German,  Leipzig,  1867), 
which  he  hopes  to  continue  to  modem  times; 

Contributions  to  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  Prot- 
estantism are  numerous.  Dr.  E.  H.  Gillktt  (Prof,  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  d.  1875)  wrote  a  learned 
monograph  on  John  Hvs  (N.  York,  1864,  2  vols.),  a  History 
of  the  Presbyte^*icm  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
(Philad.  1864,  2  vols.),  and  a  History  of  Natural  Theology  {God 
in  Huma/n  Thought,  N.  Y^'ork,  1874,  2  vols.) ;  Dr.  Abel  Ste- 
vens, a  very  full  History  of  Methodism,  viewed  as  the  great 
religious  revival  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  down  to 
the  centenary  celebration  of  1839  (N.  York  and  London,  1858- 
'61,  3  vols.),  and  a  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chvrch 
in  the  United  States  of  Am^erica  (1864-'67, 4  vols.) ;  Henry  M. 
Bated  (Professor  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York), 
a  History  of  the  Rise  amd  Progress  of  the  Huguenots  m  France 
(N.  York,  1879,  2  vols.),  which  is  the  result  of  extensive  studies. 
One  of  the  ablest  among  living  church  historians  is  Professor 
George  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  College,  whose  History  of  the  Ref 
ormation  (N.  York,  1873,  1  vol.),  and  Beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity (N.  York,  1877)  are  written  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  sources,  in  a  calm,  amiable,  and  judicious  spirit,  and  a  clear 
and  chaste  style. 

The  denominational  and  sectarian  divisions  of  American 
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Christianity  seem  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  study  and  cultivation 
of  general  church  history,  which  requires  a  large-hearted  catho- 
lic spirit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  social  and  national  in< 
termingling  of  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  every  variety  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  on  a  basis  of  perfect  freedom  and 
equality  before  the  law,  widens  the  horizon,  and  facilitates 
comparison  and  appreciation  of  variety  in  unity  and  unity  in 
variety ;  while  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  churches  on 
the  principle  of  self-support  and  self-government  encourages  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  future.  America  falls  heir  to  the  whole 
wealth  of  European  Christianity  and  civilization,  and  is  in  a 
favorable  position  to  review  and  reproduce  in  due  time  the 
entire  course  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  old  world  with  the 
faith  and  freedom  of  the  new.* 

(e)  Finally,  we  must  mention  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  Ency- 
dopcedias  which  contain  a  large  number  of  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  church  history  from  leading  scholars  of  the  age,  viz. : 

1.  The  Bible  Diotioncmes  of  Winer  (Leipzig,  1820,  3d  ed. 
1847,  2  vols.) ;  Sohenkbl  (Leipzig,  1869-'75,  6  vols.) ;  Rdkhm 
(Leipzig,  1877,  unfinished) ;  Krrro  (Edinb.,  1845,  third  revised 
ed.  by  W.  L.  Axexandbr,  1862-'65,  3  vols.);  Wm.  Smtth 
(London,  1860-'84,  in  3  vols.,  American  edition  much  enlarged 
and  improved  by  H.  Hackbtt  and  E.  Abbot,  N.  York,  1870, 
in  4  vols.). 

2.  ThQ  BiUi^  2kTi&  IEetori(xd  I^^ 
EncyJdopdcUefwr  ProtestamiiscJie  Thedogie  v/nd  Kirche^  Ootha, 
1854  to  1868,  in  22  vols.,  new  ed.  thoroughly  revised  by  Herzoo, 
pLrrr  and  Hauck,  Leipzig,  1877  sqq.,  in  15  or  more  vols. ;  comp. 
also  Schaff's  Rdigiovs  EncydopcBdva^  based  in  part  on  Herzog, 
but  on  a  condensed  plan,  and  adapted  to  English  and  American 
students,  N.  York,  1882  sqq.,  in  3  vols.) ;  Wetzer  and  Welte 
(Boman  Catholic  Eircherdexioon^  Freiburg  i.  Breisgan,  1847- 

^  Comp.  the  sathor's  Ohri&UaniUy  in  the  United  States  of  America  (a  report 
prepared  for  the  seventh  General  Conference  of  the  Evang.  Allianoe,  held  at 
Baele,  Sept,  1879),  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  that  Conference,  and  in 
pamphlet  form,  N.  York  (67  pp.). 
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1860,  in  12  vols.;  second  ed.  newly  elaborated  by  Cardinal 
Joseph  Hergenrotheb  and  Dr.  Franz  Ka^ulen,  1880  sqq., 
promised  in  10  vols.) ;  Liohtenbeeoer  {Ekoydqpedie  des  sciences 
rdiffieuses,  Paris,  1877  sqq.,  to  be  completed  in  12  vols.); 
McClintock  and  Strong  {Cydapasdia  of  Biblioaly  Theological, 
and  EooUdasUcal  Literature,  New  York,  1867-81,  10  vols. 
exdnsive  of  one  or  more  supplementary  volumes  promised, 
largely  illustrated,  and  useful  for  American  biography  and  his- 
toiy).  The  Encydopcedia  Britannica  contains  also  many  elabo- 
rate articles  on  ecclesiastical  biography  and  other  topics. 

3.  For  ancient  church  history  down  to  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne: Smtth  and  Cheetham,  Dic^ionan/  of  Christian  An- 
tiquities  (London  and  Boston,  1875,  2  vols.) ;  Smtth  and  Wage, 
Dictionary  of  Christiom  Biography,  Literatwre  cmd  Docbnnes 
(London  and  Boston,  1877  sqq.,  4  vols.).  The  articles  in  these 
two  works  are  written  mostly  by  scholars  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  are  very  valuable  for  fulness  and  accuracy  of  infor- 
mation. 
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FIRST   PERIOD. 
THE   CHURCH   UNDER    THE    APOSTLES. 

FBOM  THE  BIBTH  OF  CHRIST  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ST.  JOHN, 
A.D.   1-100. 


CHAPTER   I. 

FBBPARATION   FOB  0HHI8TIANITY   IN   THE   HI8T0BT  OF  THE 
JEWISH  AND  HEATHEN  WORLD. 

LUerature. 

J.  L.  TOff  MofiHBDC :  Bistorical  Gcmmentaries  (m  the  Staie  of  Chrisiianify  in 
ihejkni  three  oeniuries.  1753.  TransL  by  Vidal  and  Murdock,  yoL  i 
chB.  1  aDd  2  (pp.  9-^2,  of  the  N.  York  ed.  1853). 

Nkasskb  :  AUg.  Oesch,  der  christl  Religim  tmd  Kirche.  YoL  1st  (1842). 
IHnlea,  (p.  1-116). 

J.  P.  Ijamqb  :  Dm  cpogt.  ZeitaUer.    1858,  L  pp.  224-318. 

ScBAFF :  Hist.  qftheApottoHc  Church,    pp.  137-188  (New  York  ed.). 

LrTTEBBBCK  (R.  G.)  :  Die  N,  TesiamentlicJien  Lehrbegriffe,  oder  Unter- 
suchimgen  uber  das  ZeitaUer  der  Religionstoendef  die  Vorstufen  dee 
Christ&nihums  und  die  erste  OestaUvng  desseJben,    Mainz,  1852,  2  toIb. 

D5iiEiiNaBR  (B.  G.) :  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  VorliaUe  zur  Oeschichte 
des  Christenthums.  Begensb.  1857.  EngL  tmnsL  by  N.  Darnell 
nnder  the  title :  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple 
cf  Christ :  an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Christianity,  Lond.  1862, 
StoIs. 

GtaABLB  Habdwigk  (d.  1859) :  Christ  and  other  Masters.  London,  4th 
ed.  by  Procter,  1875. 
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M.  ScHMBCKEMBUBaBB  (d.  1848) :  Vorlesungen  uber  N,  TeskaneniHche  Zat- 
geschichiei  aus  dessen  Nachlass  herattsgegeben  von  Loldein^  mit  Vorwort 
von  Hundeshagen,    Frankf.  a  M.  1862. 

A.  Hattsbath  :  N,  TestatnentHche  Zeilgeschichte.  Heidelb.  1868  sqq.,  2d 
ed.  1873-77,  4  vols.  The  first  voL  appeared  in  a  third  ed.  1879. 
The  work  includes  the  state  of  Judaism  and  heathenism  in  the  time 
of  Christy  the  apostolic  and  the  post-apostolic  age  to  Hadrian  (a.d. 
117).   English  translation  by  Pointing  and  Ghiemer,  Lond.  1878  sqq. 

£.  SoHt^BER  :  Lehrbtich  derN,  TesUtmerUlichen  ZeitgeschicTUe.  Leipz.  1874. 
Very  scholarly,  but  confined  to  the  state  of  Judaism. 

H.  ScHiiiLBB :  Oeschickte  des  romischen  KaUerreicfiS  tmter  der  Regiervmg 
des  Nero,    Berlin,  1872. 

L.  FrtkdtjAtcdbb  :  DarsteUungen  aus  der  Sittengeschichte  Boms  in  der  Zeit 
von  Augustus  bis  zum  Ausgang  der  Anionine.  Leipzig,  5th  ed.,  re- 
vised, 1881,  3  vols.    A  standard  work. 

Geo.  p.  Fishes  (of  Yale  College,  New  Haven)  :  The  Beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianUy,    N.  York,  1877.     Chs.  n.-Vn. 

Gbbhabd  Uhlhobn  :  The  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism.  Transl. 
by  E^bei-t  C  Smyth  and  C,  /.  K  Bopes.  N.  York,  1879.  Book  I. 
chs.  1  and  2.  The  German  original  appeared  in  a  third  ed.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1879. 


§  8.  Ceivtrctl  Position  of  Christ  in  the  History  of  the  World. 

To  see  clearly  the  relation  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the 
preceding  history  of  mankind,  and  to  appreciate  its  vast  influ- 
ence npon  all  future  ages,  we  must  first  glance  at  the  prepara- 
tion which  existed  in  the  political,  moi*al,  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  world  for  the  advent  of  our  Saviour. 

As  religion  is  the  deepest  and  holiest  concern  of  man,  the 
entrance  of  the  Christian  religion  into  history  is  the  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  events.  It  is  the  end  of  the  old  world  and  the 
beginning  of  the  new.  It  was  a  great  idea  of  Dionysius  "  the 
Little"  to  date  our  era  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  God-Man,  the  prophet,  priest,  and  king  of  mankind, 
is,  in  fact,  the  centre  and  turning-point  not  only  of  chronology, 
bnt  of  all  history,  and  the  key  to  all  its  mysteries.  Aroimd 
him,  as  the  sun  of  the  moral  universe,  revolve  at  their  several 
distances,  all  nations  and  all  important  events,  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  world;   and  all  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
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scionslj  or  unconsciously,  contribute  to  glorify  his  name  and 
advance  his  cause.  The  history  of  mankind  before  his  birth 
must  be  viewed  as  a  preparation  for  his  coming,  and  the  his- 
tory after  his  birth  as  a  gradual  diffusion  of  his  spirit  and 
prepress  of  his  kingdom.  "  All  things  were  created  by  him, 
and  for  him."  He  is  "the  desire  of  all  nations."  He  ap- 
peared in  the  "  fulness  of  time,"  *  when  the  process  of  prepar- 
ation was  finished,  and  the  world's  need  of  redemption  fully 
disclosed. 

This  preparation  for  Christianity  began  properly  with  tlie 
very  creation  of  man,  who  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
destined  for  coimnunion  with  him  through  the  eternal  Son; 
and  with  the  promise  of  salvation  which  God  gave  to  our  first 
parents  as  a  star  of  hope  to  guide  them  through  the  darkness 
of  sin  and  error.'  Vague  memories  of  a  primitive  paradise  and 
subsequent  fall,  and  hopes  of  a  future  redemption,  survive  even 
in  the  heathen  religions. 

With  Abraham,  about  nineteen  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
the  religious  development  of  humanity  separates  into  the  two 
independent,  and,  in  their  compass,  very  unequal  branches  of 
Judaism  and  heathenism.  These  meet  and  unite  at  last  in 
Christ  as  the  common  Saviour,  the  fulfiUer  of  the  types  and 
prophecies,  desires  and  hopes  of  the  ancient  world ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  ungodly  elements  of  both  league  in  deadly 
hostility  against  him,  and  thus  draw  forth  the  full  revelation 
of  his  all-conquering  power  of  truth  and  love. 

As  Christianity  is  the  reconciliation  and  union  of  God  and 
man  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  God-Man,  it  must  have 
been  preceded  by  a  twofold  process  of  preparation,  an  approach 
of  God  to  man,  and  an  approach  of  man  to  God.  In  Judaism 
the  preparation  is  direct  and  positive,  proceeding  from  above 
downwards,  and  ending  with  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  In 
heathenism  it  is  indirect  and  mainly,  though  not  entirely,  nega- 
tive, proceeding  from  below  upwards,  and  ending  with  a  help- 

>]Iarkl:15;  Gal.  4:4.  'Gen.  8:16. 
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less  cry  of  mankind  for  redemption.  There  we  have  a  special 
revelation  or  self-commmiication  of  the  only  true  God  by  word 
and  deed,  ever  growing  clearer  and  plainer,  till  at  last  the 
divine  Logos  appears  in  human  nature,  to  raise  it  to  commu- 
nion with  himself;  here  men,  guided  indeed  by  the  general 
providence  of  Ood,  and  lighted  by  the  glimmer  of  the  Logos 
shining  in  the  darkness,'  yet  unaided  by  direct  revelation,  and 
left  to  "walk  in  their  own  ways,"'  "that  they  should  seek 
God,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him."  •  In 
Judaism  the  true  religion  is  prepared  for  man;  in  heathen- 
ism man  is  prepared  for  the  true  religion.  Tliere  the  divine 
substance  is  begotten ;  here  the  human  forms  are  moulded  to 
receive  it.  The  former  is  like  the  elder  son  in  the  parable, 
who  abode  in  his  father's  house ;  the  tiitter  like  the  prodigal, 
who  squandered  his  portion,  yet  at  last  shuddered  before  the 
gaping  abyss  of  perdition,  and  penitently  returned  to  the  bosom 
of  his  father^s  compassionate  love.*  Heathenism  is  the  stany 
night,  full  of  darkness  and  fear,  but  of  mysterious  presage  also, 
and  of  anxious  waiting  for  the  light  of  day;  Judaism,  the 
dawn,  full  of  the  fresh  hope  and  promise  of  the  rising  sun; 
both  lose  themselves  in  the  sunlight  of  Christianity,  and  attest 
its  claim  to  be  the  only  true  and  the  pwdcect  religion  for  man- 
kind. 

The  heathen  preparation  again  was  partly  intellectual  and 
literary,  partly  political  and  social.  The  former  is  represented 
by  tlie  Greeks,  the  latter  by  the  Komans. 

Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  Athens,  the  city  of  culture,  and 
Home,  the  city  of  power,  may  stand  for  the  three  factors  in 
that  preparatory  history  which  ended  in  the  birth  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Tliis  process  of  preparation  for  redemption  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  gi-oping  of  heathenism  after  the  "unknown 
God  " '  and  inward  peace,  and  the  legal  struggle  and  comfort- 

1  John  1:5;  Rom.  1 :  19,  20 ;  2  :  14,  15. 

»  Acts  14:  16.  »  Acts  17 :  26,  27. 

*  Luke  15 :  11-82.  •  Acts  17  :  23. 
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ing  hope  of  Judaism,  repeat  themselvefl  in  eveiy  individual 
believer ;  for  man  is  made  for  Clirist,  and  "  his  heart  is  restless, 
till  k  rests  in  Christ."* 


§  9.  JvdfMm. 

LUerature. 
L  SoraiCBB. 

1.  The  OANonaAii  Books  of  the  O.  and  N.  Tbbtambntb. 

2.  The  Jewish  Afoobipha.    Best  edition  by  OUo  Frid,  FriUsche:  Lihri 

Apocrypki  VeUris  TesUxmenti  Qraece,  Lips.  1871.  German  Com- 
mentaiy  by  PrU96^  and  Orimm,  Leipz.  1851-'60  (in  the  *'£xeget. 
Handbuch  znm  A.  T.'*) ;  English  Com.  by  Dr.  E,  C,  Bissell,  N.  York, 
1880  (YoL  xxv.  in  SchafTs  ed.  of  Lange's  Bible-Work). 

3.  JoeKFHus  (a  Jewish  scholar,  priest,  and  historian,  patronized  by  Ves- 

pasian and  Titos,  b.  a.d.  37,  d.  abont  106) :  AntiquitcUea  Judaioae 
CApxatoXoyla  'lovSaiit^),  in  20  books,  Written  flist  (but  not  preserved) 
in  Aramaic,  and  then  reproduced  in  €h«ek,  a.d.  94,  beginning  with 
the  creation  and  coming  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
against  the  Bomans,  a.d.  66,  important  for  the  post-exilian  period. 
BeQwn  Judaicum  {ntpi  rov  'lovdaurov  noKifMv),  in  7  books,  written 
about  75,  from  his  own  personal  observation  (as  Jewish  general  in 
Galilee,  then  as  Boman  captive,  and  Roman  agent),  and  coming  down 
to  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70.  Contra  Apionem,  a  defence 
of  the  Jewish  nation  against  the  calumnies  of  the  grammarian  Apion. 
'His  Vita  or  Autobiography  was  written  after  a.d.  100.— Editions  of 
Josephus  by  Hudson,  Oxon.  1720,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Havercamp,  Amst. 
172B,  2  fol. ;  Oberthur,  Lips.  1785, 8  vols. ;  Rickter,  Ups.  1827, 6  vols. ; 
Dhtdorfy  Par.  1849,  2  vols.  ;  Imm.  Bekker,  Lips.  1855,  6  vols.  The 
editions  of  Havercamp  and  Dindorf  are  the  best.  English  transla- 
tions by  WkisUm  and  Ti^U,  often  edited,  in  London,  New  York, 
I'hiladelphia.    German  translations  by  Hedio,  OU,  GoUa,  Demme. 

4.  l^miiO  of  Alexandria  (d.  after  a.d.  40)  represents  the  learned  and  philo- 

sophical (Platonic)  Judaism.  Best  ed.  by  Mangey,  Lond.  1742,  2 
foL,  and  Richte}-,  Lips.  1828,  2  vols.  English  translation  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  London,  1854,  4  vols,  (in  Bohn's  "  Ecclesiastical  Library  ")• 

5.  The  Tauiud  ("r^TS^Pt,  i.  e.  Doctrine)  represents  the  traditional,  post- 

ezihan,  and  anti-Christian  Judaism.  It  consists  of  the  Miskna  (^JtSTs* 
dfVTffMfTts^  Bepetition  of  the  Law),  from  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  the  Genwra  (K^^S,  i.  e.  Perfect  Doctrine,  from  "n^^  to 
bring  to  an  end).    The  latter  exists  in  two  forms,  the  Palestinian 

'  St.  Augustine,  Cant  1. 1 :  '^  FedtU  nos  ad  Te,  et  inqaietwn  ett  ear  nc$- 
trum^  donee  requie$eat  tn  TV." 
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Gemora,  completed  at  Tiberias  abont  a.d.  350,  and  the  Babylonian 
Gemara  of  the  sixth  oentory.  Best  eds.  of  the  Talmud  by  Bomberg, 
Ven.  1520  sqq.  12  vols.  foL,  and  StUenfeid,  Berlin,  1862-*68,  12  vols. 
foL  Latin  version  of  the  Mishna  by  G,  Surenhusius,  Amst,  1698- 
1703,  6  vols.  fol. ;  German  by  J.  J.  Babe,  Onolzbaoh,  1760-'63. 

6.  MoNuicENTAii  Sources:    of  Egypt  (see  the  works  of  Champollion, 

Yoimg,  Bosellini,  Wilkinson,  Birch,  Mariette,  Lepsius,  Bnnsen, 
Ebers,  Brogsch,  etc.) ;  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  (see  Botta^  Layard, 
George  Smith,  Sayce,  Schrader,  etc.). 

7.  Gbeek  and  Roman  authors  :  Foltbiub  (d.  b.o.  125),  Diodobus  SiouiiUS 

(contemporary  of  Oiesar),  Stbabo  (d.  a.d.  24),  TAorrus  (d.  about  117), 
Suetonius  (d.  about  130),  Justinus  (d.  after  a.d.  160).  Their  accounts 
are  mostly  incidental,  and  either  simply  derived  from  Josephus,  or 
full  of  error  and  prejudice,  and  hence  of  very  little  value. 

n.   HiBTOBIBB. 

(a)  By  Christian  authors. 

1*RIDBAUX  (Dean  of  Norwich,  d.  1724) :  The  Old  and  New  Testament  Con- 
nected in  the  History  of  the  Jews  and  neighboring  nations,  from  the 
declension  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  tiTne  of  ChrisL 
Lond.  1715 ;  11th  ed.  1749,  4  vols,  (and  later  eds.).  The  same  in 
French  and  German. 

J.  J.  Hess  (d.  1828)  :  Geschichte  der  Israeliten  vor  den  Zeiten  Jesu,  Ziir. 
1766  sqq.,  12  vols. 

Wabbubton  (Bishop  of  Gloucester,  d.  1779) :  The  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses  demonstrated,  5th  ed.  Lond.  1766 ;  10th  ed.  by  James  Nichols^ 
Lond.  1846,  3  vols.  8vo. 

MhiHak  (Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  d.  1868) :  Hi^ory  of  the  Jews.  Lond.  1829, 
8  vols. ;  revised  ed.  Lond.  and  N.  York,  1865,  3  vols. 

J.  C.  K  HoFMANN  (Pix>f.  in  Erlangen,  d.  1878)  :  Weissagtmg  und  Erful- 
lung.    NordL  1841,  2  vols. 

ABCHiBAiao  AZiEXANDBB  (d.  at  Princeton,  1851)  :  A  History  of  the  Israel- 
itish  Nation.    Philadelphia,  1853.     (Popular.) 

H.  EwAioo  (d.  1874) :  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  bis  Christus.  G5tt 
1843  sqq.  3d  ed.  1864-*68,  7  vols.  A  work  of  rare  genius  and  learn- 
ing, but  full  of  bold  conjectures.  Engl,  transl.  by  Russeli  Martineau 
and  J.  E.  Carpenter.  Lond.  1871-76,  5  vols.  Comp.  also  Ewald*s 
Prophets,  and  Poetical  Books  of  the  0.  T. 

£.  W.  Henostenbebo  (d.  1869) :  GeschicJUe  des  Reiches  Gottes  unter  dem 
Alten  Bunde.  Berl.  1869-71,  2  vols.  (Posthumous  publication.) 
English  transl.,  Edinburgh  (T.  &  T.  Clark),  1871-72,  2  vols.  (Name 
of  the  translator  not  given.) 

J.  H.  KuBTZ :  Geschichte  des  Alten  Bundes.  Berlin,  1848-'56,  2  vols, 
(unfinished).  EngL  transL  by  Edersheim,  Edinb.  1859,  in  3  vola 
The  same :  Lehrbuch  der  heil.  Geschichte.  Konigsb.  6th  ed.  1853 ; 
also  in  English,  by  C.  F.  Schdffer.    Phil.  1855. 
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P.  Casskl  :  Israel  in  der  WeUgesckichte.    Berlin,  1865  (32  pp.). 

Joseph  Tjakoxs  (B.  0.) :  Das  Judenthum  in  PcUdsHna  zur  Skit  ChrisH, 
Preibnig  i.  B.  1866. 

G.  Websb  and  H.  Hoi/tzicakn  :  Oeachidite  des  Volkes  Israel  und  der 
Gritndtmg  des  ChristerUhums.  Leipzig,  1867,  2  vols,  (the  first  voL 
b^  Weber,  the  second  by  Holtzmann). 

H.  HoLTZiCANN  :  Die  Messiasidee  zur  2kU  Christi,  in  the  "  JahrbQcher  fOr 
DentBohe  Theologie,"  Gotha,  1867  (vol.  xii.  pp.  389-411). 

F.  Hnzio :  Greschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  von  Anbeginn  his  zur  JSroberung 
Masadds  im  J.  72  nach  Ckr.    Heidelb.  1869,  2  vols. 

A.  EuBREir  (Prof,  in  Lejden)  :  De  godsdienst  van  Israll  tot  den  ondergang 
van  den  joodschen  stoat.  Harlem,  1870,  2  vols.  Transl.  into  Eng- 
lish :  The  Rdigion  of  Israel  to  the  Fall  of  the  Jewish  State,  by  A.  H. 
May,  Lend.  (Williams  &  Norgate),  1874-'75,  3  vols.  Bepresents 
the  advanced  rationalism  of  Holland.  His  views  are  popularized  by 
OoBT  and  Hooteaas  in  The  Bible  for  Learners,  English  translation 
by  P.  H,  Wicksteed,  Lond.  1879,  6  vols.,  and  republ.  in  Boston 
(Boberts  Brothers),  1879,  3  vols. 

W.  Wellhattsen  :  Geschichte  Israels.  Berlin,  1878, 1st  vol.  (purely  criti- 
cal and  very  radical). 

A.  P.  Staklby  (Dean  of  Westminster) :  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  Church    Lond.  and  N.  York,  1863-76,  3  vols. 

Emhi  SchCbeb  :  Die  Oemeindeverfassung  der  Juden  in  Rom  in  der  Kaiser  * 
zeit.    Leipz.  1879.    With  45  Jewish  Inscriptions. 

(b)  By  Jewiah  authors. 

J.  M.  JoRP  :  GeschiclUe  der  Israeliten  seit  der  ZeU  der  Maccabder  bis  auf 
unsere  Tage.  Leipz.  1820-'28,  9  vols.  By  the  same  :  GeschiclUe  des 
Judentkums  und  seiner  Secten,  1857-*59,  3  vols.  The  inner  history 
from  the  Exile  to  the  present  time. 

Salvadob  :  Hisioire  de  la  domination  Romaine  en  Judee  et  de  la  ruine  de 
Jerusalem,    Par.  1847,  2  vols. 

Baphall  :  Post'bibHcal  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  dose  of  the  0.  T.  about 
the  year  420  HU  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple  in  the  year  70. 
Lond.  1856,  2  vols. 

Absahaic  Geioeb  (a  liberal  Babbi  at  Frankfort  on  the  M.) :  Das  Juden- 
thum  und  seine  Geschichte,  Breslau;  2d  ed.  1865-71,  3  vols.  With 
an  appendix  on  Strauss  and  Benan.  Comes  down  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury. English  transL  of  the  first  two  vols,  by  Maurice  Mayer,  N. 
York,  1865. 

L.  Hkbzpkld:  Geschichte  des  VdOces  Jizrael,  Nordhausen,  1847-57,  3 
vols.    The  same  work,  abridged  in  one  vol.    Leipz.  1870. 

H.  Gbatz  (Prof,  in  Breslau) :  Geschichte  der  Juden  von  den  aUesten  ZfCiten 
his  auf  die  Gegenwart.  Leipz.  1854-70,  11  vols,  (comes  down  to 
1848). 
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"  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  *  This  wonderful  people,  whose 
fit  symbol  is  the  burning  bush,  was  chosen  by  sovereign  grace 
to  stand  amidst  the  surrounding  idolatry  as  the  bearer  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  his  holy  law,  and  cheering  prom- 
ise, and  thus  to  become  the  cradle  of  the  Messiah.  It  arose  with 
the  calling  of  Abraham,  and  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  with  him 
in  Canaan,  tlie  land  of  promise ;  grew  to  a  nation  in  Egypt,  the 
land  of  bondage ;  was  delivered  and  organized  into  a  theocratic 
state  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  Sinai  by  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  was  led  back  into  Palestine  by  Joshua ;  became,  after  the 
Judges,  a  monarchy,  reaching  the  height  of  its  glory  in  David 
and  Solomon ;  split  into  two  hostile  kingdoms,  and,  in  punish- 
ment for  internal  discord  and  growing  apostasy  to  idolatijy  was 
carried  captive  by  heathen  conquerors ;  was  restored  after  seven- 
ty years'  humiliation  to  the  land  of  its  fathers,  but  fell  again 
under  the  yoke  of  heathen  foes ;  yet  in  its  deepest  abasement 
fulfilled  its  highest  mission  by  giving  birth  to  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  "  The  history  of  the  Hebrew  people,"  says  Ewald, 
"  is,  at  the  foundation,  the  history  of  the  true  religion  growing 
through  all  the  stages  of  progress  unto  its  consummation; 
the  religion  which,  on  its  narrow  national  territory,  advances 
through  all  struggles  to  the  highest  victory,  and  at  length  re- 
veals itself  in  its  full  glory  and  might,  to  the  end  that,  spread- 
ing abroad  by  its  own  irresistible  energy,  it  may  never  vanish 
away,  but  may  become  the  eternal  heritage  and  blessing  of  all 
nations.  The  whole  ancient  world  had  for  its  object  to  seek 
the  true  religion;  but  this  people  alone  finds  its  being  and 
honor  on  earth  exclusively  in  the  true  religion,  and  thus  it 
enters  upon  the  stage  of  history." ' 

Judaism,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  idolatrous  nations  of 
antiquity,  was  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert,  clearly  defined  and  iso- 
lated ;  separated  and  enclosed  by  a  rigid  moral  and  ceremonial 
law.  The  holy  land  itself,  though  in  the  midst  of  the  three 
Continents  of  the  ancient  world,  and  surrounded  by  the  great 

>  John  4  :  22.     Oomp.  Lnke  24  :  47 ;  Bom.  9 :  4,  5. 
*  QetehichU  de»  VMes  Itrael,  YoL  I.  p.  9  (3d  ed.). 
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natiODS  of  ancient  culture,  was  separated  from  them  by  deserts 
south  and  east,  by  sea  on  the  west,  and  by  mountain  on  the 
north ;  thus  securing  to  the  Mosaic  religion  freedom  to  unfold 
itself  and  to  fulfil  its  great  work  without  disturbing  influences 
from  abroad.  But  Israel  carried  in  its  bosom  from  the  first 
the  large  promise,  that  in  Abraham's  seed  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  should  be  blessed.  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful, Moses,  the  lawgiver,  David,  the  heroic  king  and  saci^ed 
psalmist,  Isaiah,  the  evangelist  among  the  prophets,  Elijah  the 
Tishbite,  who  reappeared  with  Moses  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration to  do  homage  to  Jesus,  and  John  the  Baptist,  the  im- 
personation of  the  whole  Old  Testament,  are  the  most  conspicu- 
ous links  in  the  golden  chain  of  the  ancient  revelation. 

The  outward  circumstances  and  the  moral  and  religious  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  at  the  birth  of  Christ  would  indeed  seem  at 
first  and  on  the  whole  to  be  in  glaring  contradiction  with  their 
divine  destiny.  But,  in  the  first  place,  their  very  degeneracy 
proved  the  need  of  divine  help.  In  the  second  place,  the  re- 
demption through  Christ  appeared  by  contrast  in  the  greater 
glory,  as  a  creative  act  of  God.  And  finally,  amidst  the  mass 
of  corruption,  as  a  preventive  of  putrefaction,  lived  the  succes- 
sion of  the  true  children  of  Abraham,  longing  for  the  salvation 
of  Israel,  and  ready  to  embrace  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  prom- 
ised Messiah  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Since  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  b.o.  63  (the 
year  made  memorable  by  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  and  the  birth  of  Ccesar  Augustus),  the  Jews 
had  been  subject  to  the  heathen  Romans,  who  heartlessly  gov- 
erned them  by  the  Idumean  Herod  and  his  sons,  and  afterwards 
by  procurators.  Under  this  hated  yoke  their  Messianic  hopes 
were  powerfully  raised,  but  camaUy  distorted.  They  longed 
chiefly  for  a  political  deliverer,  who  should  restore  the  temporal 
dominion  of  David  on  a  still  more  splendid  scale;  and  they 
were  offended  with  the  servant  form  of  Jesus,  and  with  his 
spiritual  kingdom.  Their  morals  were  outwardly  far  better 
than  those  of  the  heathen ;  but  under  the  garb  of  strict  obedi- 
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ence  to  their  law,  they  concealed  great  corruption.  They  are 
pictured  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  stiff-necked,  ungrateful, 
and  impenitent  race,  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  a  generation  of 
vipers.  Their  own  priest  and  historian,  Josephus,  who  gen- 
erally endeavored  to  present  his  countrymen  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  the  most  favorable  light,  describes  them  as  at  that 
time  a  debased  and  wicked  people,  well  deserving  their  fearful 
punishment  in  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem. 

As  to  religion,  the  Jews,  especially  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  adhered  most  tenaciously  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
to  their  traditions  and  ceremonies,  but  without  knowing  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  Scriptures.  They  cherished  a  bigoted 
horror  of  the  heathen,  and  were  therefore  despised  and  hated 
by  them  as  misanthropic,  though  by  their  judgment^  industry, 
and  tact,  they  were  able  to  gain  wealth  and  consideration  in  all 
the  larger  cities  of  the  Roman  empire. 

After  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (b.c.  150),  they  fell  into 
three  mutually  hostile  sects  or  parties,  which  respectively  repre- 
sent the  three  tendencies  of  formalism,  skepticism,  and  mysti- 
cism ;  all  indicating  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  old 
religion  and  the  dawn  of  the  new.  We  may  compare  them  to 
the  three  prevailing  schools  of  Greek  philosophy — ^the  Stoic, 
the  Epicurean,  and  the  Platonic,  and  also  to  the  three  sects  of 
Mohammedanism — the  Sunis,  who  are  traditionalists,  the  Sheas, 
who  adhere  to  the  Koran,  and  the  Sufis  or  mystics,  who  seek 
true  religion  in  "  internal  divine  sensation." 

1.  The  Pharisees,  the  "separate,"*  were,  so  to  speak,  the 
Jewish  Stoics.  They  represented  the  traditional  orthodoxy  and 
stiff  formalism,  the  legal  self-righteousness  and  the  fanatical 
bigotry  of  Judaism.  They  had  most  influence  with  the  people 
and  the  women,  and  controlled  the  public  worship.      They 

'  From  'toys.  They  were  separated  from  ordinary  persooe  and  all  foreign 
and  contaminating  influences  by  the  supposed  correctness  of  their  creed  and 
the  superior  holiness  of  their  life.  Ewald  (IV.  482) :  *'  PharMm'  bezeiehnet 
Gesonderte  Oder  Bbsoitderb,  ndrnUcf^  Leute  die  vor  andem  dureh  Frdm- 
migkeit  avsgeeeiehnet  und  glMiaam  mehr  oder  heUiger  ala  andere  sein  woUen.^ 
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confounded  piety  with  theoretical  orthodoxy.  They  overloaded 
the  holy  Scriptures  with  the  traditions  of  the  elders  so  as  to 
make  the  Scriptures  "  of  none  efFect."  They  analyzed  the  Mo- 
saic law  to  death,  and  substituted  a  labyrinth  of  casuistry  for  a 
living  code.  "They  laid  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be 
borne  on  men's  shoulders,"  and  yet  they  themselves  would  "  not 
move  them  with  their  fingers."  In  the  New  Testamenf  they 
bear  particularly  the  reproach  of  hypocrisy;  with,  of  course, 
illustrious  exceptions,  like  Nicodemus,  Gamaliel,  and  his  disci- 
ple, Paul. 

2.  The  less  numerous  Sadducees  *  were  skeptical,  rationalistic, 
and  worldly-minded,  and  held  about  the  same  position  in  Juda- 
ism as  the  Epicureans  and  the  followers  of  the  New  Academy 
in  Greek  and  Roman  heathendom.  They  accepted  the  writ- 
ten Scriptures  (especially  the  Pentateuch),  but  rejected  the 
oral  traditions,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  and 
the  doctrine  of  an  all-ruling  providence.  They  numbered  their 
followers  among  the  rich,  and  had  for  some  time  possession  of 
the  office  of  tlie  high-priest     Caiaphas  belonged  to  their  party. 

The  difFerence  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  reap- 
pears among  modem  Jews,  who  are  divided  into  the  orthodox 
and  the  liberal  or  rationalistic  parties. 

3.  The  EssKNES  (whom  we  know  only  from  Philo  and  Jose- 
phus)  were  not  a  party,  but  a  mystic  and  ascetic  order  or  broth- 
erhood, and  lived  mostly  in  monkish  seclusion  in  villages  and 
in  the  desert  Engedi  on  the'Dead  Sea.'    They  numbered  about 

1  So  oaUed  either  from  their  nippoeed  founder,  Zftdoo  (so  Ewald,  IV.  358), 
or  from  p-i«,  "just" 

'  The  mune  is  yarioosly  written  {*E4ren9olj  *E^iraib«,  *Oa'a'aiot)  and  derived 
from  proper  names,  or  from  the  Greek,  or  from  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 
The  moet  plansihle  deriyationa  are  from  T^fin*  ^los^  holy ;  from  k'^SK*  P^J- 
aioian  (comp.  the  oorreeponding  term  of  Philo,  ^fpmrtvriis,  which,  however, 
means  worshipper,  devotee);  from  tt^Tn»  eeer;  from  the  rabbinioal  '\^n^ 
watohman,  keeper  (Ewald,  formerly) ;  from  KIDn*  to  be  silent  (Jost,  Light- 
foot)  ;  from  the  Syriao  ehati  or  ehmyo^  pions,  which  is  of  the  same  root 
vnth  the  Hebrew  choiid,  ehoMim  (De  Saoy,  Ewald,  lY.  484,  8d  ed.,  and 
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4,000  members.  With  an  arbitrary,  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  they  combined  some  foreign  theosophic 
elements,  which  strongly  resemble  the  tenets  of  the  new  Pytha- 
gorean and  Platonic  schools,  but  were  probably  derived  (like 
the  Gnostic  and  Manichaean  theories)  from  eastern  religions, 
especially  from  Parsism.  They  practised  communion  of  goods, 
wore  white  garments,  rejected  animal  food,  bloody  sacrifices, 
oaths,  slavery,  and  (with  few  exceptions)  marriage,  and  lived  in 
the  utmost  simplicity,  hoping  thereby  to  attain  a  higher  degree 
of  holiness.  They  were  the  forerunners  of  Christian  monas- 
tidsm. 

The  sect  of  the  Essenes  came  seldom  or  never  into  contact 
with  Christianity  under  the  Apostles,  except  in  the  shape  of  a 
heresy  at  Colossae.  But  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  particn* 
larly  the  former,  meet  us  everywhere  in  the  Gospels  as  bitter 
-enemies  of  Jesus,  and  hostile  as  they  are  to  each  other,  unite  in 
condemning  him  to  that  death  of  the  cross,  which  ended  in  the 
glorious  resurrection,  and  became  the  foundation  of  spiritual 
life  to  believing  Gentiles  aer  well  as  Jews. 

§  10.  The  Lawy  and  the  Prophecy, 

Degenerate  and  corrupt  though  the  mass  of  Judaism  was, 
yet  the  Old  Testament  economy  was  the  divine  institution  pre- 
paratory to  the  Christian  redemption,  and  as  such  received 
deepest  reverence  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  while  they 
sought  by  terrible  rebuke  to  lead  its  unworthy  representatives 
to  repentance.  It  therefore  could  not  fail  of  its  saving  effect 
on  those  hearts  which  yielded  to  its  discipline,  and  conscien- 
tiously searched  the  Scriptures  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

Law  and  prophecy  are  the  two  great  elements  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  make  it  a  direct  divine  introduction  to  Christian!- 

Hitzig).  See  SchUrer,  N.  T.  ZeitgeMh.  pp.  599  sqq.,  and  Lightfoot^a  instmc- 
live  ExcuTsns  on  the  Essenes  and  the  Coloesian  heresy,  in  Gottl  on  Oo^om, 
(1875),  pp.  73,  114-179.  Ligrhtfoot  again  refates  the  exploded  deriTation 
of  Christianity  from  Essenic  sources. 
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ty,  "  the  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wildemees.  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway 
for  our  God." 

1.  The  law  of  Moses  was  the  clearest  expression  of  the  holy 
will  of  Grod  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  The  Decak^e  is  a 
marvel  of  ancient  legislation,  and  in  its  two  tables  enjoins  the 
snm  and  substance  of  all  true  piety  and  morality — supreme  love 
to  God,  and  love  to  our  neighbor.  It  set  forth  the  ideal  of 
righteousness,  and  was  thus  fitted  most  effectually  to  awaken 
tlie  sense  of  man's  great  departure  from  it,  the  knowledge  of 
sin  and  guilt'  It  acted  as  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  m^i  te 
Christ'  that  they  might  be  justified  by  faith.* 

The  same  sense  of  guilt  and  of  the  need  of  reoondliation  was 
constantly  kept  alive  by  daily  sacrifices,  at  first  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  and  by  the  whole  ceremo- 
nial law,  which,  as  a  wonderful  system  of  types  and  shadows, 
perpetually  pointed  to  the  realities  of  the  new  covenant,  espe< 
pecially  to  the  one  all-sufficient  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  on 
the  cross. 

God  in  his  justice  requires  absolute  obedience  and  purity  of 
heart  under  promise  of  life  and  penalty  of  death.  Yet  he  can- 
not cruelly  sport  with  man ;  he  is  the  truthful,  faithful,  and 
merciful  God.  In  the  moral  and  ritual  law,  therefore,  as  in  a 
^ell,  is  hidden  the  sweet  kernel  of  a  promise,  that  he  will  one 
day  exhibit  the  ideal  of  righteousness  in  living  form,  and  give 
the  penitent  sinner  pardon  for  all  his  transgressions  and  the 
power  to  fulfil  the  law.  Without  such  assurance  the  law  were 
bitter  irony. 

As  r^ards  the  law,  the  Jewish  economy  was  a  religion  of 
repentance. 

2.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time,  as  already  hinted,  the  vehicle 
of  the  divine  promise  of  redemption,  and,  as  such,  a  religion  of 
hope.  While  the  Greeks  and  Romans  put  their  golden  age  in 
the  past,  the  Jews  looked  for  theirs  in  the  future.    Their  whole 

'  Rom.  8  :  20 :  Ai^  wifuw  iwiywtt^is  kfutprlas. 
*  naiauTWT^t  M  Hipurriw.  *  Gal.  8  :  24. 
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hi6tx)i7,  their  religious,  political,  and  social  institutions  and  cus- 
toms pointed  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  his  kingdom  on  earth. 

Prophecy,  or  the  gospel  under  the  covenant  of  the  law,  is 
reaUj  older  than  the  law,  which  was  added  afterwards  and 
came  in  between  the  promise  and  its  fulfilment,  between  sin 
and  redemption,  between  the  disease  and  the  cure.'  Prophecy 
begins  in  paradise  with  the  promise  of  the  serpent-bruiser  im- 
mediately after  the  fall.  It  predominates  in  the  patriarchal 
age,  especially  in  the  life  of  Abraham,  whose  piety  has  the 
corresponding  character  of  trust  and  faith;  and  Moees^  the 
lawgiver,  was  at  the  same  time  a  prophet  pointing  the  people 
to  a  greater  successor.'  Without  the  comfort  of  the  Messianic 
promise,  the  law  must  have  driven  the  earnest  soul  to  despair. 
From  the  time  of  Samuel,  some  eleven  centuries  before  Christ, 
prophecy,  hitherto  sporadic,  took  an  organized  form  in  a  per- 
manent prophetical  office  and  order.  In  this  form  it  accom- 
panied the  Levitical  priesthood  and  the  Davidic  dynasty  down 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  survived  this  catastrophe,  and 
directed  the  r^um  of  the  people  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple;  interpreting  and  applying  the  law,  reprovmg  abuses 
in  church  and  state,  predicting  the  terrible  judgments  and  tlie 
redeeming  grace  of  God,  warning  and  punishing,  comforting  and 
encouraging,  with  an  ever  plainer  reference  to  the  coming  Mes- 
siah, who  should  redeem  Israel  and  the  world  from  sin  and  misery, 
and  establish  a  kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness  on  earth. 

The  victorious  reign  of  David  and  the  peaceful  reign  of 
Solomon  furnish,  for  Isaiah  and  his  successors,  the  historical 
and  typical  ground  for  a  prophetic  picture  of  a  far  more  glori- 
ous future,  which,  unless  thus  attached  to  living  memories  and 
present  circumstances,  could  not  have  been  understood.  The 
subsequent    catastrophe  and  the  sufferings  of   the  captivity 

'  Vofuts  vopcitf^Adcif,  oame  in  besides,  was  added  as  an  acoessory  arrange- 
ment, Rom.  5:  20;  comp.  wpostridii,  the  law  was  ^^  superadded''  to  the 
promise  given  tc  Abraham,  GaL  8  :  19. 

*  Dent  18 :  15. 
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Served  to  develop  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  atoning  for  the  sins 
of  the  people  and  entering  through  suffering  into  glory. 

The  prophetic  was  an  extraordinary  office,  serving  partly  to 
complete,  partly  to  correct  the  regular,  hereditary  priesthood, 
to  prevent  it  from  stiffening  into  monotonous  formality,  and 
keep  it  in  living  flow.  The  prophets  were,  so  to  speak,  the 
Protestants  of  the  ancient  covenant,  the  ministers  of  the  spirit 
and  of  immediate  communion  with  God,  in  distinction  from 
the  ministers  of  the  letter  and  of  traditional  and  ceremonial 
mediation. 

The  flourishing  period  of  our  canonical  prophecy  began  with 
the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  some  seven  centuries  after 
Moses,  when  Israel  was  suffering  under  Assyrian  oppression. 
In  this  period  before  the  captivity,  Isaiah  ('^  the  salvation  of 
God "),  who  appeared  in  the  last  years  of  king  Uzziah,  about 
ten  years  before  the  founding  of  Home,  is  the  leading  figure ; 
and  around  him  Micah,  Joel,  and  Obadiah  in  tlie  kingdom  of 
Judah,  and  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
are  grouped.  Isaiah  reached  the  highest  elevation  of  prophecy, 
and  unfolds  feature  by  feature  a  picture  of  the  Messiah — 
springing  from  the  house  of  David,  preaching  the  glad  tidings 
to  the  poor,  healing  the  broken-hearted,  opening  the  eyes  to  the 
blind,  setting  at  liberty  the  captives,  offering  himself  as  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter,  bearing  the  sins  of  the  people,  dying  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  triumphing  over  deatli  and  ruling  as  king  of 
peace  over  all  nations — a  picture  which  came  to  its  complete 
fulfilment  in  one  person,  and  one  only,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  cross,  and  his  book  is  the 
Gospe^  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  period  of  the  Babylonian 
exile,  Jeremiah  (i.  e.  "  the  Lord  casts  down  ")  stands  chief.  He 
is  the  prophet  of  sorrow,  and  yet  of  the  new  covenant  of  the 
Spirit  In  his  denunciations  of  priests  and  false  prophets,  his 
lamentations  over  Jerusalem,  his  holy  grief,  his  bitter  persecu- 
tion, he  resembles  the  mission  and  life  of  Christ  He  remained 
in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  sang  his  lamentation  on  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem;  while  Ezekiel  warned  the  exiles  on  the  river 
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Chebar  against  false  prophets  and  carnal  hopes,  nrged  them  to 
repentance,  and  depicted  the  new  Jerusalem  and  the  revival  of 
the  dry  bones  of  the  people  by  the  breath  of  God ;  and  Daniel 
at  the  conrt  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Babylon  saw  in  the  spirit 
fche  succession  of  the  four  empires  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
eternal  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  prophets  of  the 
restoration  are  Haggai,  S^echariah,  and  Malachi.  With  Malachi, 
who  lived  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  the  Old  Testament  prophe- 
by  ceased,  and  Israel  was  left  to  himself  four  hundred  years,  to 
digest  during  this  period  of  expectation  the  rich  substance  of 
that  revelation,  and  to  prepare  the  birth-place  for  the  approach- 
ing redemption. 

3.  Lnmediately  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  the  whole 
Old  Testament,  the  law  and  the  prophets,  Moses  and  Isaiah 
together,  reappeared  for  a  short  season  embodied  in  John  the 
Baptist,  and  then  in  unrivaDed  humility  disappeared  as  the 
red  dawn  in  the  splendor  of  the  rising  sun  of  the  new  covenant. 
This  remarkable  man,  earnestly  preaching  repentance  in  the 
wilderness  and  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  at  the 
same  time  comforting  with  prophecy  and  pointing  to  the  aton- 
ing Lamb  of  God,  was  indeed,  as  the  immediate  forerunner  of 
the  New  Testament  economy,  and  the  personal  friend  of  the 
heavenly  Bridegroom,  the  greatest  of  them  that  were  bom  of 
woman ;  yet  in  his  official  character  as  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  preparatory  economy  he  stands  lower  than  the  least  in 
that  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  infinitely  more  glorious  than 
all  its  types  and  shadows  in  the  past. 

This  is  the  Jewish  religion,  as  it  flowed  from  the  fountain  of 
divine  revelation  and  lived  in  the  true  Israel,  the  spiritual  chil- 
dren of  Abraham,  in  John  the  Baptist,  his  parents  and  disci- 
ples, in  the  mother  of  Jesus,  her  kindred  and  friends,  in  the 
venerable  Simeon,  and  the  prophetess  Anna,  in  Lazaiiis  and  his 
pious  sisters,  in  the  apostles  and  the  first  disciples,  who  em- 
braced  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  fulfiUer  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
who  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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§11. 

iMeraiure, 
L  Sonioes. 
The  works  of  the  Graek  and  Boman  daasics  bxm 

the  age  of  tiie  Antoninee. 
The  monnmentB  of  Antiquit j. 

The  writings  of  the  early  Christian  Apologist^,  especially  Jitstin  Mabtyb  : 
Apologia  L  and  IL  ;  TebtchiLZak  :  Apoiogeticm ;  Minugius  Feux  : 
Odatius;  EusBBius:  PtneparaHo  Evangeiica;  and  Auousxdib  (d 
480) :  De  CivUcUe  Dei  (the  first  ten  books). 

n.  Later  Works. 
Is.  Yossius :  De  theohgia  gentiU  etphysiolog.  Christ,    Tret  1675,  2  vols. 
Cbeuzeb  (d.  1858) :  SymboUk  und  Myihohgie  der  aUen  VdJker.    Leipz.  3d 

ed  1837  sqq.  3  vols. 
Tholuck  (d.  1877) :  Das  Wesen  und  der  sUUiche  Einfluss  des  HeiderUhums^ 

besanders  unier  den  Griechen  und  Bomem,  mil  Hinsicht  auf  das  Chris- 

lenthum.     Berlin,  1823.    In  Neander's  Detikwiirdigkeiien,  vol.  i.  of 

the  Ist  ed.    Afterwards  separately  printed.    English  translation  by 

Emerson  in  "Am.  BibL  Repository"  for  1832. 
Tzschibneb  (d.  1828) :  Der  Fall  des  Heidenthums,  ed.  by  Nxedner.    Leipas. 

1829,  1st  vol. 
0.  Mui^LEB  (d.  1840) :   Prolegomena  zu  einer  wissenschafll  Mythohgie, 

Gott  1825.    TransL  into  English  by  Jl  Leitch,     Lond.  1844. 
Hboel  (d.  1831)  :  Philosqphie  der  Religion,     Berl.  1837,  2  vols. 
Stuhb  :  AUgem.  Gesch,  der  Religions/ormen  der  heidnischen  VdJker,    BerL 

1836,  1837,  2  vols.  (vol.  2d  on  the  Hellenic  Religion). 
Habttjno  :  Die  Religion  der  Renter,    ErL  1836,  2  vols. 
G.  F.  Naoei£bach:  Homerische  Theoiogie,    Ntimb.  1840;  2d  ed  1861. 

The  same:  Die  nadi-homerische  Theoiogie  des  Griechisdien   Volks- 

glauhens  bis  at{f  Alexander,    Numb.  1857. 
Sepp  (R.  C.)  :  Das  Heidenthum  und  dessen  Bedeidung  fur  das  Christen- 

thuTn.    Regensb.  1853,  3  vols. 
WcmcB :  G^eschichte  des  Heidenthums  in  Beziehung  auf  Religion,  WUsenf 

Kunst,  SiOlichkeit  und  Staatsleben.    BresL  1852  sqq.  2  vols. 
BcHSujMo  (d.  1854) :  Evnleitung  in  die  Philosophie  der  Myihologie.  Stuttg. 

1856 ;  and  Philosophie  der  Mythologie.    Stuttg.  1857. 
Maukice  (d  1872) :  The  Religions  of  the  World  in  their  Relations  to  Chris- 
tianity.   Lond.  1854  (reprinted  in  Boston). 
TsBiGH :  Htdaean  Lectures  lor  1845~'46.    No.  2 :  Christ  the  Desire  of  all 

NaUonSf  or  the  Unconscious  Prophecies  of  Heathendom  (a  commentary 

on  the  star  of  the  wise  men.  Matt.  ii.).    Gambr.  4th  ed.  1854  (also 

Philadl850). 
L.  Pbblleb  :   Griechische  Myihologie.    Berlin,  1854,  3d  ed  1875.    The 
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Bame :  Rdmische  Mythologie.  Berlin,  2d  ed.  1865 ;  3d  ed.  in  prep- 
aration. 

M.  W.  Hefftbb  :  Oriech,  und  Edm.  Mythologie,     Leipzig,  1854. 

C.  SoHMnxr :  Essai  historique  sur  la  tociMe  civil  dans  le  monde  romain  el 
sur  aa  transformation  par  le  christianisme,    Paris,  1853. 

0.  G.  Seibebt  :  Griechenihum  und  Christenthum,  oder  der  Vorhof  d» 
Schimen  und  das  Heiligthum  der  WahrkeiL    Barmen,  1857. 

Fb.  Fabri  :  Die  Entstekung  des  Heidenthums  und  die  Au/gabe  der  Heiden- 
mission.    Barmen,  1859. 

W.  £.  Gladstone  (the  English  statesman) :  Studies  on  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  Age.  Oxf.  1858,  3  vols.  (vol.  iL  Olympus ;  or  the  Beligion 
of  the  Homeric  Age).  The  same :  Juventus  Mundi :  the  Gods  and 
Men  of  the  Heroic  Age.  2d  ed.  Lond.  1870.  (Embodies  the  results 
of  the  larger  work,  with  several  modifications  in  the  ethnological 
and  mythological  portions.) 

W.  S.  Ttlbb  (Prof,  in  Amherst  OolL,  Mass.) :  The  Theology  of  the  Greek 
Poets.    Boston,  1867. 

B.  F.  Cooker  :  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy  ;  or  the  Relation  between 
Reflective  Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teachvig  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles.    N.  York,  1870. 

Edm.  Spiess:  Logos  spennaticds,  ParaUelsteUen  sum  N.  Test,  aus  den 
Schriften  der  alien  Griechen.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  christL  Apologetik  und 
zur  vergleichenden  Religionsforschung.     Leipz.  1871. 

Gbawfurd  Tait  Bamaoe  (LL.D.):  Bible  Echoes  in  Ancient  Classics. 
Edinburgh,  1878. 

Comp.  the  histories  of  Greece  by  TniBiiWAiJ^  Grots,  and  Ourtius; 
the  histories  of  Rome  by  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  and  Mommsen.  Also  the 
works  quoted  in  {  8,  especially  DdLLraoER's  Heidenthum  und  Juden- 
thum. 

Heathenism  is  religion  in  its  wild  growth  on  the  soil  of 
fallen  human  nature,  a  darkening  of  the  original  conscioasness 
of  God,  a  deification  of  the  rational  and  irrational  creature,  and 
a  corresponding  corruption  of  the  moral  sense,  giving  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion  to  natural  and  unnatural  vices.* 

Even  the  religion  of  Greece,  which,  as  an  artistic  product  of 
the  imagination,  has  been  justly  styled  the  religion  of  beauty, 
is  aeformed  by  this  moral  distortion.  It  utterly  lacks  the  true 
conception  of  sin,  and  consequently  the  true  conception  of  holi- 
ness.    It  regards  sin,  not  as  a  perverseness  of  will  and  an 

'  Gomp.  Rom.  1 :  19-32,  a  fearful,  yet  perfectly  trathfol  piotare  of  hea- 
fheniam. 
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ofiFenoe  against  the  gods,  bat  as  a  folly  of  the  understanding 
and  an  offence  against  men,  often  even  proceeding  from  the 
gods  themselves;  for  "Infatuation,"  or  Moral  Blindness  ("-iri/), 
IS  a  "daughter  of  Jove,"  and  a  goddess,  though  cast  from 
Olympus,  and  the  source  of  all  mischief  upon  earth.  Homer 
knows  no  devil,  but  he  puts  a  devilish  element  into  his  deities. 
The  Greek  gods,  and  also  the  Roman  gods^  who  were  copied 
from  the  former,  are  mere  men  and  women,  in  whom  Homer 
and  the  popular  faith  saw  and  worshipped  the  weaknesses  and 
vices  of  the  Grecian  character,  as  well  as  its  virtues,  in  magni- 
fied forms.  The  gods  are  bom,  but  never  die.  They  have 
bodies  and  senses,  like  mortals,  only  in  colossal  proportions. 
They  eat  and  drink,  though  only  nectar  and  ambrosia.  They 
are  awake  and  fall  asleep.  They  travel,  but  with  the  swiftness 
of  thought.  They  mingle  in  battle.  They  cohabit  with  human 
beings,  producing  heroes  or  demigods.  They  are  limited  to 
time  and  space.  Though  sometimes  honored  witli  the  attri- 
butes of  onmipotence  and  omniscience,  and  called  holy  and  just, 
yet  they  are  subject  to  an  iron  fate  (Moira),  fall  under  delusion, 
and  reproach  each  other  with  folly  and  crime.  Their  heavenly 
happiness  is  disturbed  by  all  the  troubles  of  earthly  life.  Even 
2^U8  or  Jupiter,  the  patriarch  of  the  Olympian  family,  is 
cheated  by  his  sister  and  ivife  Hera  ( Juno),  with  whom  he  had 
lived  three  hundred  years  in  secret  marriage  before  he  pro- 
claimed her  his  consort  and  queen  of  the  gods,  and  is  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  events  before  Troy.  He  threatens  his  fellows 
with  blows  and  death,  and  makes  Olympus  tremble  when  he 
shakes  his  locks  in  Unger.  The  gentle  Aphrodite  or  Venus 
bleeds  from  a  spear-wound  on  her  finger.  Mars  is  felled  with 
a  stone  by  Diomedes.  Neptune  and  Apollo  have  to  serve  for 
hire  and  are  cheated.  Hephaestus  limps  and  provokes  an  up- 
roarious laughter.  The  gods  are  involved  by  their  marriages 
in  perpetual  jealousies  and  quarrels.  They  are  full  of  envy 
and  wrath,  hatred  and  lust,  prompt  men  to  crime,  and  provoke 
each  other  to  lying  and  cruelty,  perjury  and  adultery.  The 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  most  popular  poems  of  the  Hellenic 
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geninSy  are  a  chronique  scandalense  of  the  gods.  Hence  Flato 
bauiahed  them  f  rotn  his  ideal  Bepublia  Pindar,  Aeschylos,  and 
Sophocles  also  rose  to  loftier  ideas  of  the  gods  and  breathed 
a  purer  moral  atmosphere;  but  thej  represented  tlie  excep- 
tional creed  of  a  few,  while  Homer  expressed  the  popular  be- 
lief. Truly  we  have  no  cause  to  long  with  Schiller  for  the 
retnm  of  the  ^'gods  of  Greece,"  but  would  rather  join  the  poet 
in  his  joyful  thanksgiving : 

*'  Einen  tu  bereiehem  unter  aUen, 
Musste  diese  OdUerwelt  wrgehnJ** 

Notwithstanding  this  essential  apostasy  from  truth  and  holi- 
ness, heathenism  was  religion,  a  groping  after  '^  the  unknown 
Ood."  By  its  superstition  it  betrayed  the  need  of  faith.  Its 
polytheism  rested  on  a  dim  monotheistic  background ;  it  sub* 
jected  all  the  gods  to  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  himself  to  a  mysteri- 
ous fate.  It  had  at  bottom  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  higher 
powers  and  reverence  for  divine  things.  It  preserved  the 
memory  of  a  golden  age  and  of  a  &11.  It  had  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  a  sense,  obscure  though  it  was,  of  guilt.  It  felt 
the  need  of  reconciliation  with  deity,  and  sought  that  recon- 
ciliation by  prayer,  penance,  and  sacrifice.  Many  of  its  religi- 
ous traditions  and  usages  were  faint  echoes  of  the  primal  re- 
ligion; and  its  mythological  dreams  of  the  mingling  of  the 
gods  with  men,  of  demigods,  of  Prometheus  delivered  by  Her- 
cules from  his  helpless  sufferings,  were  unconscious  prophecies 
and  fleshly  anticipations  of  Christian  truths. 

This  alone  explains  the  great  readiness  with  which  heathens 
embraced  the  gospel,  to  the  shame  of  the  Jews.^ 

There  was  a  spiritual  Israel  scattered  throughout  the  heathen 
world,  that  never  received  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
unseen  circumcision  of  the  heart  by  the  hand  of  that  Spirit  which 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  is  not  bound  to  any  human  laws 
and  to  ordinary  means.    The  Old  Testament  furnishes  several 

>Comp,Matt.  8:10;  15:28.    Lnke7:0.     ActBlO:86. 
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examples  of  true  pietj  outside  of  the  visible  communion  witk 
the  Jewish  church,  in  the  persons  of  Melchisedec^  the  friend 
of  Abraliam,  the  royal  priest,  the  type  of  Christ ;  Jethro,  the 
priest  of  Midian ;  Bahab,  the  Canaanite  woman  and  hostess  of 
Joshua  and  Caleb ;  Ruth,  the  Moabitess  and  ancestress  of  our 
Savioxup;  King  Hiram,  the  friend  of  David;  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  who  came  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  Solomon ;  Kaaman 
the  Syrian ;  and  especially  Job,  the  sublime  sufferer,  who  re- 
joiced in  the  hope  of  his  Eedeemer/ 

The  elements  of  truth,  morality,  and  piety  scattered  through- 
out ancient  heathenism,  may  be  ascribed  to  three  sources.  In 
the  first  place,  man,  even  in  his  fallen  state,  retains  some  traces 
of  the  divine  unage,  a  knowledge  of  God,'  however  weak,  a 
moral  sense  or  conscience,'  and  a  longing  for  union  with  the 
Godhead,  for  truth  and  for  righteousness/  In  this  view  we 
may,  with  TertuUian,  call  the  beautiful  and  true  sentences  of  a 
Socrates,  a  Plato,  an  Aristotle,  of  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Cicero, Vir- 
gil, Seneca,  Plutarch,  "  the  testimonies  of  a  soul  constitution- 
ally Christian,*' '  of  a  nature  predestined  to  Christianity.  Sec- 
ondly, some  account  must  be  made  of  traditions  and  recollec- 
tions, however  faint,  coming  down  from  the  general  primal 
revelations  to  Adam  and  !Noah.  But  the  third  and  most  im- 
portant source  of  the  heathen  anticipations  of  truth  is  the  all- 
ruling  providence  of  God,  who  has  never  left  himself  without  a 
witness.  Particularly  must  we  consider,  with  the  ancient  Greek 
fathers,  the  influence  of  the  divine  Logos  before  his  incarnation,* 

'  Bren  Angnstine,  exolusiy^  as  he  waa,  adduoes  the  case  of  Job  in  proof  of 
the  assertioo  that  the  kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  dispensation  was  not 
confined  to  the  Jews,  and  i^en  adds :  "  DimrUtuB  atUem  praagum  fvitM  turn 
duHto,  uteayhoG  uno  se^emm,  eUam  per  qUm  geiUe$  e9se  potuiase,  qui  secun- 
dttm  Deum  vixerunU  eique  placuerunt,  pertinentes  ad  epiritiuiJem  Hiemsalem.^* 
De  Civit.  Dei,  xriii.  47. 

*  Rom.  1  :  19,  rh  yymrrhv  rw  d«ov.     Comp.  my  annotations  on  Lange  in  ht, 

*  Rom.  2:  14,  15.     Comp.  Lange  in  loc. 

*  Comp.  Acts  17 :  23,  27,  28.  and  my  remarks  on  the  altaz  to  the  bths  iytwaroM 
in  the  History  of  the  Aposi.  Church,  §  73,  p.  209  sqq. 

*  TestimoTua  animae  naturattter  Christianae. 
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who  was  the  tutor  of  mankind,  the  original  light  of  reason,  shin* 
ing  in  the  darkness  and  lighting  every  man,  the  sower  scattering 
in  the  soil  of  heathendom  the  seeds  of  trnth,  beauty,  and  virtue.' 

The  flower  of  paganism,  with  which  we  are  concerned  here, 
appears  in  the  two  great  nations  of  classic  antiquity,  Greece  and 
Rome.  With  tlie  language,  morality,  literature,  and  religion 
of  these  nations,  the  apostles  came  directly  into  contact,  and 
through  the  whole  first  age  the  church  moves  on  the  basis  of 
these  nationalities.  These,  together  with  the  Jews,  were  the 
chosen  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  and  shared  the  earth 
among  them.  The  Jews  were  chosen  for  things  eternal,  to 
keep  the  sanctuary  of  the  true  religion.  The  Greeks  prepared 
the  elements  of  natural  culture,  of  science  and  art,  for  the  use 
of  the  church.  The  Romans  developed  the  idea  of  law,  and 
organized  the  civilized  world  in  a  universal  empire,  ready  to 
serve  the  spiritual  nniversality  of  the  gospel.  Both  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  unconscious  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  "the  un- 
known God." 

These  three  nations,  by  nature  at  bitter  enmity  among  them- 
selves, joined  hands  in  the  superscription  on  the  cross,  where 
the  holy  name  and  the  royal  title  of  the  Redeemer  stood  writ- 
ten, by  the  command  of  the  heathen  Pilate,  "  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek  and  Latin."* 

§  12.  Gredcm  Literature^  cmd  the  Ronum  Empi/re. 

The  literature  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  universal  em- 
pire of  the  Romans  were,  next  to  the  Mosaic  religion,  the  chief 
agents  in  preparing  the  world  for  Christianity.  They  fur- 
nished the  human  forms,  in  which  the  divine  substance  of  the 
gospel,  thoroughly  prepared  in  the  bosom  of  the  Jewish  theoc- 
racy, was  moulded.  They  laid  the  natural  foundation  for  the 
supernatural  edifice  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  God  endowed 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  the  richest  natural  gifts,  that  they 

I  Gomp.  John  1 :  4,  5,  9,  10.  '  John  19  :9a 
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might  reach  the  highest  civilization  possible  without  the  aid  of 
Christianity,  and  thus  both  provide  the  instruments  of  human 
science,  art,  and  law  for  the  use  of  the  church,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  show  the  utter  impotence  of  these  alone  to  bless  and 
save  the  world. 

The  Greeks,  few  in  number,  like  the  Jews,  but  vastly  more 
important  in  history  than  the  numberless  hordes  of  the  Asiatic 
empires,  were  called  to  the  noble  task  of  bringing  out,  imder  a 
sonny  sky  and  with  a  clear  mind,  the  idea  of  humanity  in  its 
natm*al  vigor  and  beauty,  but  also  in  its  natural  imperfection. 
They  developed  the  principles  of  science  and  art.  They  lib- 
erated the  mind  from  the  dark  powers  of  nature  and  the  gloomy 
broodings  of  the  eastern  mysticism.  They  rose  to  the  clear 
and  free  consciousness  of  manhood,  boldly  investigated  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  spirit,  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  beauty  in  all 
sorts  of  artistic  forms.  In  poetry,  sculpture,  areliitecture, 
painting,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  historiography,  they  left  tnie 
master-pieces,  which  are  to  this  day  admired  and  studied  as 
models  of  form  and  taste. 

All  these  works  became  truly  valuable  and  useful  only  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christian  church,  to  which  they  ultimately  fell. 
Greece  gave  the  apostles  the  most  copious  and  beautiful  lan- 
gnage  to  express  the  divine  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  Providence 
had  long  before  so  ordered  political  movements  as  to  spread  that 
language  over  the  world  and  to  make  it  the  organ  of  civilization 
and  international  intercourse,  as  the  Latin  was  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  the  French  was  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  the 
English  is  coming  to  be  in  the  nineteenth.  '^  Greek,"  says  Cice- 
ro, "  is  read  in  almost  all  nations ;  Latin  is  confined  by  its  own 
narrow  boundaries."  Greek  schoolmasters  and  artists  followed 
the  conquering  legions  of  Rome  to  Gaul  and  Spain.  The 
youthful  hero  Alexander  the  Great,  a  Macedonian  indeed  by 
birth,  yet  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Homer,  an  emulator  of 
Achilles,  a  disciple  of  the  philosophic  world-conqueror,  Aris- 
totle, and  thus  the  truest  Greek  of  his  age,  conceived  the  sub- 
lime thought  of  making  Babylon  the  seat  of  a  Grecian  empire 
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of  the  world ;  and  though  his  empire  fell  to  pieces  at  his  un- 
timely death,  yet  it  had  already  carried  Greek  letters  to  the 
borders  of  India,  and  made  them  a  common  possession  of  all 
civilized  nations.  What  Alexander  had  began  Julius  Csssar 
completed.  Under  the  peaceful  sway  of  Augustas  the  apos- 
tles could  travel  everywhere  and  make  themselves  understood 
through  the  Greek  language  in  every  city  of  the  Boman  domain. 

The  Grecian  philosophy,  particularly  the  systems  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  formed  the  natural  basis  for  scientific  theology ; 
Grecian  eloquence,  for  sacred  oratory  ;  Grecian  art,  for  that  of 
the  Christian  church.  Indeed,  not  a  few  ideas  and  maxims  of 
the  classics  tread  on  the  threshold  of  revelation,  and  sound  like 
prophecies  of  Christian  truth  ;  especially  the  spiritual  soarings 
of  Plato,*  the  deep  religious  reflections  of  Plutarch,'  the  some- 
times almost  Pauline  moral  precepts  of  Seneca.'  To  many  of 
the  greatest  church  fathers,  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  and  in  some  measure  even  to  Augustine,  Greek 
philosophy  was  a  bridge  to  the  Christian  faith,  a  scientific 
schoolmaster  leading  them  to  Christ.  Nay,  the  whole  ancient 
Greek  church  rose  on  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  language 
and  nationality,  and  is  inexplicable  without  them. 

Here  lies  the  real  reason  why  the  classical  literature  is  to  this 
day  made  the  basis  of  liberal  education  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Youth  are  introduced  to  the  elementary  forms  of 
science  and  art,  to  models  of  clear,  tasteful  style,  and  to  self- 
made  humanity  at  the  summit  of  intellectual  and  artistic  cul- 
ture, and  thus  they  are  at  the  same  time  trained  to  the  scientific 
apprehension  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  appeared  when 


'  Compare  0.  Aokcrmann,  The  ChrigUan  Element  in  Ptato  and  the  FtaUmie 
PhUosophf,  1885,  tnuisl.  from  the  German  by  S.  R.  Asboiy,  toith  an  iniroduc- 
t&n/  note  by  Dr.  Shedd.     Edinburgh,  1861. 

'  As  in  his  excellent  treatise :  De  sera  numinis  vindicta.  It  is  strange  that 
this  phlloeopher,  whose  moral  sentiments  come  nearest  to  Christianity,  never 
alludes  to  it.    Epiotetus  and  ICarous  Aurelius  do  mention  it,  but  only  onoe. 

'  On  the  relation  of  Paul  and  Seneca  oomp.  an  elaborate  dissertation  of 
Bishop  Lightfoot  in  his  Commentary  on  the  PkUippiane^  pp.  268-331  (3d  ed. 
1878). 
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the  development  of  Greek  and  Boman  civilization  had  reached 
its  ctdmination  and  began  already  to  decay.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  as  the  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew,  died  in  their 
youth  and  were  embalmed  and  preserved  from  decay  in  the 
immortal  works  of  the  classics.  They  still  famish  the  best 
scientific  terms  for  every  branch  of  learning  and  art  and  every 
new  invention.  The  primitive  records  of  Christianity  have 
been  protected  against  the  uncertainties  of  interpretation  inci* 
dent  npon  the  constant  changes  of  a  living  language. 

But  aside  from  the  permanent  value  of  the  Grecian  litera* 
tore,  tlie  glory  of  its  native  land  had,  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
already  irrecoverably  departed.  Civil  liberty  and  independence 
had  been  destroyed  by  internal  discord  and  corruption.  Phi- 
losophy had  run  down  into  skepticism  and  refined  materialism. 
Art  had  been  degraded  to  the  serxdce  of  levity  and  sensuality.  In- 
fidelity or  superstition  had  supplanted  sound  religious  sentiment 
Dishonesty  and  licentiousness  reigned  among  high  and  low. 

This  hopeless  state  of  things  could  not  but  impress  the  more 
earnest  and  noble  souls  with  the  emptiness  of  all  sdence  and 
art,  and  tlie  utter  insufficiency  of  this  natural  culture  to  meet 
the  deeper  wants  of  the  heart.  It  must  fill  them  with  lon^ngs 
for  a  new  religion. 

The  BoMAirs  were  the  practical  and  political  nation  of  anti- 
quity. Their  calling  was  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  state  and 
of  civil  law,  and  to  unite  the  nations  of  the  world  in  a  colossal 
empire,  stretching  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
from  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Ehine.  This  em- 
pire embraced  the  most  fertile  and  civilized  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe,  and  about  one  hundred  millions  of  human 
beings,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  whole  race  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.*     To  this  outward  extent  corre- 


'  Gliarlefl  Memale,  in  hie  Eist&ry  of  the  Eomans  vndm'  the  Bmfdire  (Loud. 
1856),  Tol.  IT.  p.  450  and  451,  estimates  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  age  of  Aug^ustns  at  85  millions,  namely,  40  millions  for  Europe,  28 
millionB  for  Asia,  and  17  millions  for  Africa,  but  he  does  not  include  Palestine. 
Oreswell  and  otheca  raise  the  estimate  of  the  whole  population  to  120  miUiona. 
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sponds  its  hifitorical  significance.  The  history  of  every  ancient 
nation  ends,  says  Niebuhr,  as  the  history  of  every  modem  na- 
tion begins,  in  that  of  Rome.  Its  history  has  therefore  a 
universal  interest;  it  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  the  legacies  of 
antiquity.  If  the  Greeks  had,  of  all  nations,  the  deepest  mind, 
and  in  literature  even  gave  laws  to  their  conquerors,  the  Ro- 
mans had  the  strongest  character,  and  were  bom  to  mle  the 
world  without.  This  difference  of  course  reached  even  into  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  the  two  nations.  Was  the  Greek 
mythology  the  work  of  artistic  fantasy  and  a  religion  of  poesy, 
so  was  the  Roman  the  work  of  calculation  adapted  to  state 
purposes,  political  and  utilitarian,  but  at  the  same  time  solenm, 
earnest,  and  enei^tic.  "  The  Romans  had  no  love  of  beanty, 
like  the  Greeks.  They  held  no  communion  with  nature,  like 
the  Germans.  Their  one  idea  was  Rome — ^not  ancient,  fabu« 
lous,  poetical  Rome,  but  Rome  warring  and  conquering ;  and 
(yi'bis  terrarum  domina.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  is  inscribed  on  almost 
every  page  of  their  literature." ' 

The  Romans  from  the  first  believed  themselves  called  to 
govern  the  world.  They  looked  upon  all  foreigners — ^not  as 
barbarians,  like  the  cultured  Greeks,  but — ^as  enemies  to  be 
conquered  and  reduced  to  servitude.  War  and  triumph  were 
their  highest  conception  of  human  glory  and  happiness.     The 

"  Tuy  regere  imperio  poptUas,  Bomane,  memento  !  " 

had  been  their  motto,  in  fact,  long  before  Virgil  thus  gave  it 
form.  The  very  name  of  the  urhn  oBtema^  and  the  charac- 
teristic legend  of  its  founding,  prophesied  its  future.  In  their 
greatest  straits  the  Romans  never  for  a  moment  despaired  of 
the  commonwealth.  With  vast  energy,  profound  policy,  un- 
wavering consistency,  and  wolf -like  rapacity,  they  pursued  their 
ambitious  schemes,  and  became  indeed  the  lords,  but  also,  as 
their  greatest  historian,  Tacitus,  says,  the  insatiable  robbers  of 
the  world.' 

<  Hare,  Guesses  at  Truth,  p.  483  (Lond.  ed.  1867). 

*  Baptares  orhis^  quos  mm  ariens,  non  oceidens  satiaverit,** 
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Having  conquered  the  world  by  the  sword,  they  organized  it  , 
by  law,  before  whose  majesty  every  people  had  to  bow,  and 
beautified  it  by  the  arts  of  peace.  Philosophy,  eloquence,  . 
history,  and  poetry  enjoyed  a  golden  age  under  the  setting  sun  . 
of  the  republic  and  the  rising  sun  of  the  empire,  and  extended 
their  civilizing  influence  to  the  borders  of  barbarianism.  Al- 
though not  creative  in  letters  and  line  arts,  the  Eoman  authors 
were  successful  imitators  of  Greek  philosophers,  orators,  his- 
torians, and  poets.  Home  was  converted  by  Augustus  from  a 
city  of  brick  huts  into  a  city  of  marble  palaces.'  The  finest 
paintings  and  sculptures  were  imported  from  Greece,  triumphal 
arches  and  columns  were  erected  on  public  places,  and  the 
treasures  of  all  parts  of  the  world  were  made  tributary  to  the 
pride,  beauty,  and  luxury  of  the  capital.  The  provinces  caught 
the  spirit  of  improvement,  populous  cities  sprung  up,  and  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  by  the  ambitiona 
extravagance  of  Herod.  The  rights  of  persons  and,  property 
were  well  protected.  The  conquered  nations,  though  often  and 
justly  complaining  of  the  rapacity  of  provincial  governors,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  enjoyed  greater  security  against  domestic  feuds 
and  foreign  invasion,  a  larger  share  of  social  comfort,  and  rose 
to  a  higher  degree  of  secular  civilization.  The  ends  of  the 
empire  were  brought  into  military,  commercial,  and  literary 
communication  by  carefully  constnicted  roads,  the  traces  of. 
which  still  exist  in  Syria,  on  the  Alps,  on  the  banks  of  tlie. 
Rhine.  The  facilities  and  security  of  travel  were  greater  in 
the  reign  of  the  Cffisars  than  in  any  subsequent  period  before 
the  nineteenth  century.  Five  main  lines  went  out  from  Rome 
to  tlie  extremities  of  the  empire,  and  were  connected  at  seaports 
with  maritime  routes.  "  We  may  travel,"  says  a  Roman  writer, 
*'  at  all  hours,  and  sail  from  east  to  west."  Merchants  brought 
diamonds  from  the  East,  ambers  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
precious  metals  from  Spain,  wild  animals  from  Africa,  works 
of  art  from  Greece,  and  every  article  of  luxury,  to  the  market 

*  Bo  the  nephew  of  the  modem  Cmaaa  tianefoniied  Pazie  into  a  oitj  of 
■traight  and  bxoad  stieete  and  magnifioent  palaoee. 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  as  they  now  do  to  the  banks  of  tlic 
Thames*  The  Apocalyptic  seer,  in  his  prophetic  picture  of  tlie 
downfall  of  the  imperial  mistress  of  the  world,  gives  promi- 
nence to  her  vast  commerce :  "  And  the  merchants  of  the 
earth,"  he  says,  "weep  and  mourn  over  her;  for  no  man 
buyeth  their  merchandise  any  more :  merchandise  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  precious  stone,  and  pearls,  and  fine  linen,  and  purple, 
and  silk,  and  scarlet ;  and  all  thyine  wood,  and  every  vessel  of 
ivory,  and  every  vessel  made  of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass, 
and  iron,  and  marble ;  and  cinnamon,  and  spice,  and  incense,  and 
ointment,  and  frankincense,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  flour,  and 
wheat,  and  cattle,  and  sheep ;  and  merchandise  of  horses  and 
chariots  and  slaves ;  and  souls  of  men.  And  the  fruits  that  thy 
soul  desired  are  departed  from  thee,  and  all  things  which  were 
dainty  and  sumptuous  are  perished  from  thee,  and  men  shall  find 
them  no  moi'e  at  all."  * 

Heathen  Rome  lived  a  good  while  after  this  prediction,  but 
tlie  causes  of  decay  were  already  at  work  in  the  first  century. 
The  immense  extension  and  outward  prosperity  brought  with 
it  a  diminution  of  those  domestic  and  civil  virtues  which  at 
first  so  highly  distinguished  the  Romans  above  the  Greeks. 
The  race  of  patriots  and  deliverers,  who  came  from  their 
ploughs  to  the  public  service,  and  humbly  returned  again  to 
the  plough  or  the  kitchen,  was  extinct.  Their  worship  of  the 
gods,  which  was  the  root  of  their  virtue,  had  sunk  to  mere 
form,  running  either  into  the  most  absurd  superstitions,  or 
giving  place  to  unbelief,  till  the  very  priests  laughed  each  other 
in  the  face  when  they  met  in  the  street.  Xot  unfrequently  we 
find  unbelief  and  superstition  united  in  the  same  persons,  ac- 
cording to  the  maxim  that  all  extremes  touch  each  other.    Man 

must  believe  something,  and  worship  either  God  or  the  devil.' 

4 

'Eev.  18:  11-14. 

^  "  Unbelief  and  superstition,  different  hues  of  the  same  historical  phe- 
nomenon, went  in  the  Roman  world  of  that  day  hand  in  hand,  and  there  was 
DO  lack  of  individuals  who  in  themselTes  oombined  both — who  denied  the 
gods  with  Epicurus,  and  yet  prayed  and  sacrificed  before  every  shrine." 
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Magicians  and  necromancers  abonnded,  and  were  liberally  pat- 
ronized. The  ancient  simplicity  and  contentment  were  ex- 
changed for  boundless  avarice  and  prodigality.  Morality  and 
chastity,  so  beautifully  symbolized  in  the  household  ministry  of 
the  virgin  Vesta,  yielded  to  vice  and  debauchery.  Amusement 
came  to  be  sought  in  barbarous  fights  of  beasts  and  gladiators, 
which  not  rarely  consumed  twenty  thousand  human  lives  in  a 
single  month.  The  lower  classes  had  lost  all  nobler  feeling, 
eared  for  nothing  but  ^^pwn/eta  et  cia^censes^^'*  and  made  the 
proud  imperial  city  on  the  Tiber  a  slave  of  slaves.  Tlie  huge 
empire  of  Tiberius  and  of  Nero  was  but  a  giant  body  without  a 
soul,  going,  with  steps  slow  but  sure,  to  final  dissolution.  Some 
of  tlie  emperors  were  fiendish  tyrants  and  monsters  of  iniquity ; 
and  yet  they  were  enthroned  among  the  gods  by  a  vote  of  the 
Senate,  and  altars  and  temples  were  erected  for  tlieir  worship. 
This  characteristic  custom  began  witli  Caesar,  who  even  during 
his  lifetime  was  honored  as  "Divus  Julius''  for  his  brilliant 
victories,  although  they  cost  more  tlian  a  million  of  lives  slain 
and  another  million  made  captives  and  slaves.*  The  dark  pic- 
ture which  St.  Paul,  in  addressing  the  Romans,  draws  of  the 
heathenism  of  his  day,  is  fully  sustained  by  Seneca,  Tacitus, 

Theod.  Mommsen.  Hwtory  of  Borne,  traziaL  by  DIcluon,  Lond.  1867,  toI.  iv. 
p.  560. 

'  '*  In  the  excess  of  their  adoration,  the  Roman  Senate  desired  even  to  place 
his  image  in  the  Temple  of  Qnirinns  himself,  with  an  inscription  to  him  as 
^ths  i»lK7iTot,  the  invincible  God.  Golden  chairs,  gilt  chariots,  triumphal 
robes,  were  piled  one  npon  another,  with  laurelled  fasces  and  laurelled 
wreaths.  His  birthday  was  made  a  perpetual  holiday,  and  the  month  Quino- 
tilis  was  renamed,  in  honor  of  him,  July.  A  temple  to  Concord  was  to  be 
erected  in  commemoration  of  his  clemency.  His  person  was  declared  sacred, 
and  to  injure  him  by  word  or  deed  was  to  be  counted  sacrilege.  The  Fortune 
of  CfBsar  was  introduced  into  the  constitutional  oath,  and  the  Senate  took  a 
solemn  pledge  to  maintain  his  acts  inviolate.  Finally,  they  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion that  he 'was  not  a  man  at  all;  no  longer  Oaius  Julius,  but  Divus 
JnUns,  a  God  or  the  Son  of  God.  A  temple  was  to  be  built  to  Cnaar  as  an- 
other Qnirinns,  and  Antony  was  to  be  his  priest.*'  J.  A.  Fronde,  Ccesar 
(1879),  Ch.  XXVI.  p.  491.  The  insincerity  of  these  adulations  shortly  before 
the  senatorial  conspiracsy  makes  them  all  the  worse.  **  One  obsequious  sen- 
ator proposed  that  every  woman  in  Borne  should  be  at  the  disposition  of 
Cnsar.''    iMdL,p492. 
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Juvenal,  Pereius,  and  other  heathen  writers  of  that  age,  and 
shows  the  absolute  need  of  redemption.  "The  world,"  says 
Seneca,  in  a  famous  passage,  "  is  full  of  crimes  and  vices.  More 
are  committed  than  can  be  cured  by  force.  There  is  an  im- 
mense stni^le  for  iniquity.  Crimes  are  no  longer  hidden,  but 
open  before  the  eyes.  Innocence  is  not  onjy  rare,  but  no- 
where." ' 

Thus  far  the  negative.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  universal 
empire  of  Rome  was  a  positive  groundwork  for  the  universal 
empire  of  the  gospel.  It  served  as  a  crucible,  in  which  all 
contradictory  and  irreconcilable  peculiarities  of  the  ancient 
nations  and  religions  were  dissolved  into  the  chaos  of  a  new 
creation.  The  Roman  legions  razed  the  partition-walls  among 
the  ancient  nations,  brought  the  extremes  of  the  civilized  world 
together  in  free  intercourse,  and  united  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  language  and  culture, 
of  common  laws  and  customs.  Thus  they  evidently,  though 
unconsciously,  opened  the  way  for  the  rapid  and  general  spread 
of  that  religion  which  unites  all  nations  in  one  family  of  God 
by  the  spiritual  bond  of  faith  and  love. 

The  idea  of  a  common  humanity,  which  underlies  all  the 
distinctions  of  race,  society  and  education,  began  to  dawn 
in  the  heathen  mind,  and  found  expression  in  the  famous 
line  of  Terentius,  which  was  received  with  applause  in  the 
theatre: 

*'  Homo  9um :  httmani  nihil  a  me  aUmum  puto.  ** 

This  spirit  of  humanity  breathes  in  Cicero  and  Virgil.  Henoe 
the  veneration  paid  to  the  poet  of  the  JEneid  by  the  fathers 
and  throughout  the  middle  ages.  Augustine  calls  him  the 
noblest  of  poets,  and  Dante,  "the  glorj-  and  light  of  other 
poets,"  and  "  his  master,"  who  guided  him  through  the  regions 
of  hell  and  purgatory  to  the  very  gates  of  Paradise.  It  was 
believed  that  in  his  fourth  Eclogue  he  had  prophesied  the  advent 
of  Christ.     This  interpretation  is  erroneous ;  but "  there  is  in 

»  De  Ira,  11.  8. 
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Virgil,^  says  an  accomplished  scholar/  "  a  vein  of  thought  and 
sentiment  more  devont,  more  humane,  more  akin  to  the  Chris- 
tian, than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  ancient  poet,  whether 
Greek  or  Boman.  He  was  a  spirit  prepared  and  waiting, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  for  some  better  thing  to  be  revealed." 

The  civil  laws  and  institutions,  also,  and  the  great  adminis- 
trative wisdom  of  Rome  did  much  for  the  outward  organization 
of  the  Christian  church.  As  the  Greek  church  rose  on  the 
basis  of  the  Grecian  nationality,  so  the  Latin  church  rose  on 
that  of  ancient  Rome,  and  reproduced  in  higher  forms  both  its 
virtues  and  its  defects.  Roman  Catholicism  is  pagan  Rome 
baptized,  a  Christian  reproduction  of  the  universal  empire 
seated  of  old  in  the  city  of  the  seven  hills. 


§  13.  Jvdaimn,  and  Heathenism  in  ContacL 

The  Roman  empire,  though  directly  establishing  no  more 
than  an  outward  political  union,  still  promoted  indirectly  a 
mutual  intellectual  and  moral  approach  of  the  hostile  religions 
of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  were  to  be  reconciled  in  one 
divine  brotherhood  by  the  supernatural  power  of  the  cross  of 
Christ 

1.  The  Jews,  since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  had  been  scat- 
tered over  all  the  world.  They  were  as  ubiquitous  in  tlie 
Roman  empire  in  the  first  century  as  they  are  now  throughout 
Christendom.  According  to  Josephus  and  Strabo,  there  was  no 
country  where  they  did  not  make  up  a  part  of  the  population.' 

*  Principal  Shairp,  in  an  article  on  '*  Virgil  as  a  Precarsor  of  Christianity," 
in  the  ''  Princeton  Review'*  for  Sept.,  1879,  pp.  408-4!^.  G<Mnp.  the  learned 
esaay  of  Professor  Piper,  in  Berlin,  on  ^'Virgil  als  Theologe  nnd  Prophet,"  in 
his  ''  Eyang.  Ealender  "  for  1862. 

*  Jos.,  jBei0.  Jvd,,  VIL  c.  3,  §  8 :  *' As  the  Jewish  nation  is  widely  dispersed 
over  all  the  habitable  earth,*'  etc.  ArUiqu,^  XIV.  7,  d :  '^  Let  no  one  wonder 
that  there  was  so  mnoh  wealth  in  onr  temple,  since  all  the  Jews  thronghont 
the  habitable  earth,  and  those  that  worship  Gk)d,  nay,  even  those  of  Asia 
and  ESnrope,  sent  their  contributions  to  it."  Then,  quoting  from  Strabo,  he 
says :  ''  These  Jews  are  already  gotten  into  all  cities,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
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Among  the  witnesses  of  the  miracle  of  Pentecost  were  "  Jews 
from  every  nation  mxder  heaven  .  .  .  Parthians  and  Modes 
and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  of  Mesopotamia,  in  Judaea  and 
Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  in  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  in 
Egypt  and  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  sojourners 
from  Rome,  both  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretans  and  Arabians."  * 
In  spite  of  the  antipathy  of  the  Gentiles,  they  had,  by  talent 
and  industry,  risen  to  wealth,  influence,  and  every  privilege, 
and  had  built  their  synagogues  in  all  tlie  commercial  cities  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Pompey  brought  a  considerable  number 
of  Jewish  captives  from  Jerusalem  to  the  capital  (b.c.  63),  and 
settled  them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  (Trastevere).  Uy 
establishing  this  community  he  furnished,  without  knowing  it, 
the  chief  material  for  the  Roman  church.  Julius  Caesar  was 
the  great  protector  of  the  Jews ;  and  they  showed  their  grati- 
tude by  collecting  for  many  nights  to  lament  his  death  on  the 
forum  where  his  murdered  body  was  burnt  on  a  funeral  pile.' 
He  granted  them  the  liberty  of  public  worship,  and  thus 
gave  them  a  legal  status  as  a  religious  society.  Au^istus 
confirmed  these  privileges.  Under  his  reign  they  were  num- 
bered already  by  thousands  in  the  city.  A  reaction  followed ; 
Tiberius  and  Claudius  expelled  them  from  Rome;  but  they 
soon  returned,  and  succeeded  in  securing  the  free  exercise  of 
their  rites  and  customs.  The  frequent  satirical  allusions  to  them 
prove  their  influence  as  well  as  the  aversion  and  contempt  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  Romans.  Their  petitions  reached 
the  ear  of  Nero  through  his  wife  Poppsea,  who  seems  to  have 
inclined  to  their  faith ;  and  Josephus,  their  most  distinguished 
scholar,  enjoyed  the  favor  of  three  emperors — ^Vespasian,  Titus, 
and  Domitian.  In  the  language  of  Seneca  (as  quoted  by  Augus- 
tin)  "  the  conquered  Jews  gave  laws  to  their  Roman  conquerors." 

place  in  the  habitable  earth  that  has  not  admitted  this  tribe  of  men,  and  ia 
not  poaaeesed  by  it ;  and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Egypt  and  Cjrene  .  .  . 
and  a  great  number  of  other  nations  imitate  their  way  of  living,  and  maintain 
great  bodies  of  these  Jews  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  grow  up  to  greater  pros- 
perity with  them,  and  make  use  also  of  the  same  laws  with  that  nation.** 
>  Acto  2  : 6,  0-11.  «  Saeton.,  Cm.,  a  84. 
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By  this  dispersion  of  the  Jews  the  seeds  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  and  the  Messianic  hope  were  sown  in  the  field  of 
the  idolatrous  world.  The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  Greek  two  centuries  before  Christ,  and  were 
i-ead  and  expounded  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  whidi  was 
open  to  all.  Every  synagogue  was  a  mission^station  of  mono- 
theism, and  furnished  the  apostles  an  admirable  place  and  a 
natural  introduction  for  their  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
f  ulfiUer  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Then,  as  the  heathen  religions  had  been  hopelessly  under- 
mined by  skeptical  philosophy  and  popular  infidelity,  many 
earnest  Gentiles,  especially  multitudes  of  women,  came  over  to 
Judaism  either  wholly  or  in  part.  The  thorough  converts, 
caUed  "  proselytes  of  righteousness,"  *  were  commonly  still  more 
bigoted  and  fanatical  than  the  native  Jews.  The  half -converts, 
"proselytes  of  the  gate"*  or  "fearers  of  God,"'  who  adopted 
only  the  monotheism,  the  piincipal  moral  laws,  and  the  Messi- 
anic hopes  of  the  Jews,  without  being  circumcised,  appear  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  most  susceptible  hearers  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  formed  the  nucleus  of  many  of  the  'firat  Christian 
churches.  Of  this  class  were  the  centurion  of  Capernaum, 
Cornelius  of  Ceesarea,  Lydia  of  Philippi,  Timothy,  and  many 
other  prominent  disciples. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Grseco-Eoman  heathenism,  through 
its  language,  philosophy,  and  literature,  exerted  no  inconsider- 
able influence  to  soften  the  fanatical  bigotry  of  the  higher  and 
more  cultivated  classes  of  the  Jews.  Generally  the  Jews  of  the 
dispersion,  who  spoke  the  Greek  language — the  "  Hellenists,"  as 
they  were  called— ^were  much  more  liberal  than  the  proper  "  He- 
brews," or  Palestinian  Jews,  who  kept  their  mother  tongue. 
This  is  evident  in  the  Gentile  missionaries,  Barnabas  of  Cyprus 
and  Paul  of  Tarsus,  and  in  the  whole  church  of  Antioch,  in  con- 
trast with  that  at  Jerusalem.  The  Hellenistic  form  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  natural  bridge  to  the  Gentile. 

'  PI?"  '^^..  '  ■^?»n  ^na,  Ex.  20: 10;  Dent.  5;  14. 

>OlcMrc/k»t,  olfo^vMO^T^r^ff^)  AotBlO:2;  13:16,  eta,  ftnd  Joeephos. 
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The  most  remarkable  example  of  a  tranBitional,  though  very 
fantastic  and  Gnostic-like  combination  of  Jewish  and  heathen 
elements  meets  us  in  the  educated  circles  of  the  Egyptian  me- 
tropolis, Alexandria,  and  in  the  system  of  Philo,  who  was  born 
about  B.C.  20,  and  lived  till  after  a.d.  40,  though  he  never 
came  in  contact  with  Christ  or  the  apostles.  This  Jewish 
divine  sought  to  harmonize  the  religion  of  Moses  with  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  by  the  help  of  an  ingenious  but  arbitrary 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  from  the 
books  of  Proverbs  and  of  Wisdom  he  deduced  a  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  so  strikingly  like  that  of  John's  Gospel,  that  many  ex- 
positors think  it  necessary  to  impute  to  tlie  apostle  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  writings,  or  at  least  with  the  terminologj- 
of  Philo.  But  Philo's  speculation  is  to  the  apostle's  "  Woixi 
made  flesh  "  as  a  shadow  to  the  body,  or  a  dream  to  the  reality. 
He  leaves  no  room  for  an  incarnation,  but  the  coincidence  of 
his  speculation  with  the  great  fact  is  very  remarkable.^ 

The  TiiERAPKUT^,  or  Worshippers,  a  mystic  and  ascetic  sect 
in  Egypt,  akin  to  the  Essenes  in  Judaea,  carried  this  Platonic 
Judaism  into  practical  life ;  but  were,  of  course,  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  uniting  the  two  religions  in  a  vital  and  permanent 
way.  Such  a  union  could  only  be  effected  by  a  new  religion 
revealed  from  Heaven.' 

Quite  independent  of  the  philosophical  Judaism  of  Alexan- 
dria were  the  Samaritans,  a  mixed  race,  which  also  combined, 
tliough  in  a  different  way,  the  elements  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
religion.*     They  date  from  tlie  period  of  the  exile.     They  held 

'  The  system  of  Philo  has  been  very  thoronghly  inyestigated,  both  inde- 
pendently, and  in  connection  with  John^e  Logos-doctrine,  by  Qrossmann 
(1829),  Gfrorer  (1831),  Bahne  (1834),  Lacke,  Banr,  ZeUer,  Domer,  Ueberweg, 
Ewald,  J.  G.  MQUer  (Dis  Messian.  Erwartungen  des  Judm  PkOa^  Basel, 
1870),  Keim,  Lipsios,  Haosrath,  Sohllrer,  eta  Bee  the  llteiatore  in  SchUrer, 
ilT.  r.  ZeUgMeh.,  p.  648. 

'  P.  B.  Lucius  :  Die  Therapeuten  und  ihrs  Stdking  in  d&r  OmehichU  der 
Askete.     Btraasbnig,  1880. 

*  A  xemnant  of  the  Samaritans  (abont  140  soqIb)  stiU  live  in  Nablons,  the 
ancient  Sheohem,  ooonpy  a  special  quarter,  have  a  synagogue  of  their  own, 
idth  a  veiy  andent  oopy  of  the  Pentateaoh,  and  oelehcato  annnally  qol  the 
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to  the  Pentateuch,  to  circumcision,  and  to  carnal  Messianic 
hopes ;  but  they  had  a  temple  of  their  own  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  mortally  hated  the  proper  Jews.  Among  these  Chris- 
tianity, as  would  appear  from  the  interview  of  Jesus  with  the 
woiuan  of  Samaria,'  and  the  preaching  of  Philip,'  found  ready 
access,  but,  as  among  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutse,  fell  easily 
into  a  heretical  form.  Simon  Magus,  for  example,  and  some 
other  Samaritan  arch-heretics,  are  represented  by  the  early 
Christian  writers  as  the  principal  originators  of  Gnosticism. 

3.  Thus  was  the  way  for  Christianity  prepared  on  every 
side,  positively  and  negatively,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  by  truth  and  by  error,  by  false  belief  and  by 
unbelief — tliose  hostile  brothers,  which  yet  cannot  live  apart — 
by  Jewish  religion,  by  Grecian  culture,  and  by  Roman  con- 
quest; by  the  vainly  attempted  amalgamation  of  Jewisli  and 
heathen  tliought,  by  the  exposed  impotence  of  natural  civiliza- 
tion, philosophy,  art,  and  political  power,  by  the  decay  of  the 
old  religions,  by  the  universal  distraction  and  hopeless  misery 
of  the  age,  and  by  the  yearnings  of  all  earnest  and  noble  soids 
for  the  religion  of  salvation. 

^^In  the  fulness  of  the  time,"  when  the  fairest  flowers  of 
science  and  art  had  withered,  and  the  world  was  on  the  verge 
of  despair,  the  Virgin's  Son  was  born  to  heal  the  infirmities  of 
mankind.  Christ  entered  a  dying  world  as  the  anthor  of  a 
new  and  imperishable  life. 

top  of  Mount  Qerizim  the  Jewish  Passover,  Penteoost,  and  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles. It  is  the  only  spot  on  earth  where  the  paschal  sacrifice  is  perpetuated 
acoordin^r  to  the  Mosaic  prescription  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Bzodna.  See 
Schaff,  Through  Bible  Landi  (N.  York  and  Lond.  1878),  pp.  814  aqq.  ;  and 
Haosrath,  Ic.  1. 17  sqq.       ^x^'^  r     \  >  )  i)  .     - 

>  Johni.  /^V  '  \  '  '^o'/^AatmS. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

JESUS  CHRIST. 

§  14.  Sources  and  Literature. 

A.   SoUBCfBS. 

Christ  himself  wrote  nothing,  but  furnished  endless  material  for  books 
and  songs  of  gratitude  and  praise.  The  living  Ghnrch  of  the  re- 
deemed is  his  book.  He  founded  a  religion  of  the  living  spirit,  not 
of  a  written  code,  like  the  Mosaic  law.  (His  letter  to  King  Abgaras 
of  Edessa,  in  Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccl,  I.  13,  is  a  worthless  &brication.) 
Yet  his  words  and  deeds  are  recorded  by  as  honest  and  reliable  wit- 
nesses as  ever  put  pen  to  paper. 

I.  Authentic  Christian  Sources. 

(1)  The  four  Canonical  Gk)fiFELS.    Whatever  their  origin  and  date,  they 

exhibit  essentially  the  same  divine-human  life  and  character  of 
Christ,  which  stands  out  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  fictitious  Christ 
of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  cannot  possibly  have  been  invented, 
least  of  all  by  illiterate  QaUleans.  They  would  never  have  thought 
of  writing  books  without  the  inspiration  of  their  Master. 

(2)  The  Acts  of  Luke,  the  Apostouo  Efistlbs,  and  the  Afooalypse  of 

John.  They  presuppose,  independently  of  the  written  Qospels, 
the  main  &cts  of  the  gospel-history,  especially  the  crucifixion  and 
the  resurrection,  and  abound  in  allusions  to  these  facts.  Four  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles  (Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  (}alatians)  are 
admitted  as  genuine  by  the  most  extreme  of  liberal  critics  (Baur 
and  the  Tubingen  School),  and  from  them  alone  a  great  part  of  the 
life  of  Christ  might  be  reconstructed.  (See  the  admissions  of  Eeim, 
Gesch,  Jesu  v,  Naz,,  I.  35  sqq.) 
XL  The  Apoobyfhal  (Gospels  are  very  numerous  (about  50),  some  of 
them  only  known  by  name,  others  in  fragments,  and  date  from  the 
second  and  later  centuries.  They  are  partly  heretical  (Gnostic  and 
Ebionite)  perversions  or  mutilations  of  the  real  history,  partly  inno- 
cent compositions  of  fancy,  or  religious  novels  intended  to  link  to- 
gether the  disconnected  periods  of  Christ's  biography,  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  concerning  his  relations,  his  childhood,  his  last  days,  and 
to  promote  the  glorification  of  the  Virgin  Maiy.     They  may  be 
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dirided  into  foTir  classes :  (1)  Heretical  Gospels  (as  the  Evcmgelium 
Cerinikiy  £h.  Marcionis,  Eo.  Judae  IschariotoBy  Ev.  secundum  He- 
hraeo$f  etc.) ;  (2)  Gospels  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  the  birth  of 
Christ  (Protevangelium  Jacobi,  Evang.  Paeudo-McUhaei  sive  Uber  de 
Ortu  Beatae  Mariae  el  Infanlia  SalvcUoris,  Evang.  de  NoHviicUe 
Mcariafiy  Historia  Joeephi  Fdbri  lignarii,  etc.) ;  (3)  Gospels  of  the 
childhood  of  Jesus  from  the  flight  to  Egypt  till  his  eighth  or  twelfth 
year  (Evang.  Thomae,  of  Gnostic  origin,  Evang.  IrtfcaUiae  Arahicum^ 
etc.);  (4)  Gospels  of  the  passion  and  the  mysterious  tridnum  in 
Hades  (Evatig,  Nicodemiy  including  the  Qesia  or  AcUl  PikUi  and  the 
Descensus  ad  Inferos,  Epistola  Pilati,  a  report  of  GhrisVs  passion  to 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  Paradosis  Pilaii,  Epistolae  Herodis  ad  Pila- 
turn  and  PilaU  ad  Herodemy  Responsum  Tiberii  ad  Pilatum,  NarraHo 
Josephi  Arimathiensisy  etc.).  It  is  quite  probable  that  Pilate  sent  an 
account  of  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  to  his  master  in  Rome 
(as  Justin  Martyr  and  TertuUian  confidentially  assert),  but  the  vari- 
ous documents  bearing  his  name  are  obviously  spurious,  including 
the  one  recently  published  by  Geo.  Sluter  (Tlie  Acta  Pilati,  Shelby- 
viUe,  Ind.  1879),  who  professes  to  give  a  translation  from  the  sup- 
posed authentic  Latin  copy  in  the  Vatican  library. 

These  apocryphal  productions  have  no  historical,  but  consider- 
able apologetic  value ;  for  they  furnish  by  their  contrast  with  the  gen- 
uine Go£f>elB  a  very  strong  negative  testimony  to  the  historical  truth- 
fulness of  the  Evangelists,  as  a  shadow  presupposes  the  light,  a 
counterfeit  the  real  coin,  and  a  caricature  the  original  picture.  They 
have  contributed  largely  to  media)val  art  (e.  g.,  the  ox  and  the  ass  in 
the  history  of  the  nativity),  and  to  the  traditional  Mariology  and 
Mariolatiy  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  churches,  and  have  supplied 
Mohammed  with  his  scanty  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  Maiy. 
the  collections  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels  by  Fabbicids  (Codex  Apoo- 
typhus  N(m  TesiamenHy  Hamburg,  1703,  2d  ed.  1719),  Thilo  {Cod 
Apocr.  K  Ti.,  Lips.  1832),  Tischbndobp  (Evangelia  Apocryplia,  Lips. 
1853),  W.  Wbight  (Contribviiom  to  the  Apocr.  Lit.  of  the  N.  T./rom 
Syrian  MSS.  in  the  BrUish  Museum^  Loud.  1865),  B.  Harms  CJow- 
FBB  (The  Apocryphal  Gospels,  traiislated,  London,  1867),  and  AT.mr. 
Waleeb  (EngL  transl.  in  Boberts  &  Donaldson's  '*  Ante^ilcene 
Idbrary."  voL  xvi,  Edinb.  1870).  ;$f 

Oomp.  the  dissertations  of  Tmchbndobf  :  De  Evang.  apocr.  origkie  ^  usu 
(Hagae,  1851),  and  Pilati  circa  Christum  judicio  quid  Ijultis^'cfferatur 
ex  Actis  PilfUi  (Lips.  1865).  Bud.  Hopmann  :  Das  Lebm'Jesu  nacJi 
den  Apokryphen  (Leipz.  1851),  and  his  art,  Apokryphen  des  N.  71, 
in  Heraog  k  Plitt,  "  B.  Encykl.,"  voL  L  (1877),  p.  511.  G.  Bbunbt  : 
Les  evangiles  apocryphes,  Paris,  1863.  Michel  Nicolas  :  Etudes  sur 
les  Svangiles  apocryphes,  Paris,  1866.  Lifsids:  Die  Pilaha'Acteny 
KieU  1871 ;  Die  edessenische  Abgar-Sage,  188a 
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IIL  Jefwish  Somoes. 

The  O.  Test  Scriptores  are,  in  type  and  propheej,  a  preparatoiy  hutorf 
of  Christy  and  become  folly  intelligible  only  in  Him  who  came  '*  to 
foMll  the  law  and  the  prophets.'* 

The  Apocryphal  and  post-Christian  Jewish  writings  give  ns  a  foil  view 
of  the  ontward  framework  of  society  and  religion  in  which  the  life 
of  Christ  moved,  and  in  this  way  they  iUastrate  and  confirm  the 
Gospel  accounts. 

IV.  The  fEunons  testimony  of  the  Jewish  historian  Josbfhdb  (d.  after 
▲.D.  103)  deserves  specisl  consideration.  In  his  Antiqiu  JucL,  L 
xviii  cap.  3,  {  3,  he  gives  the  following  strikiiiff  summary  of  the  life 
of  Jesus :  ) 

''Now  there  rose  about  this  time  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful 
to  call  him  a  man ;  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works  (ira/>adu£ajy 
fpyn¥  noufrfis),  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  receive  the  truth  with  glad- 
ness. He  carried  away  with  him  many  of  the  Jews  and  also  many  of 
the  Greeks.  He  was  the  Christ  (o  Xpifrr^t  o^ot  jfv).  And  after 
Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  principal  men  among  us,  had  con- 
demned him  to  tne  cross,  his  first  adherents  did  not  forsake  him. 
For  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again  the  third  day  (ijni^rf  yap  airroU 
rplrrfw  fx^^  riptpaw  nakiw  fuf) ;  the  divine  prophets  having  foretold 
these  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful  things  (dXXa  pvpia  iavfiaaia) 
concerning  him.  And  the  tribe  of  those  called  Christians,  after  him, 
is  not  extinct  to  this  day.*' 

This  testimony  is  first  quoted  by  Eusebius,  twice,  without  a  mis- 
giving (Hist.  Eccl.f  L  11 ;  and  Demonstr,  Evang.,  HI,  5),  and  was 
considered  genuine  down  to  the  16th  century,  but  has  been  disputed 
ever  since.    We  have  added  the  most  doubtful  words  in  Greek. 
The  following  are  the  arguments  for  the  genuineness : 

(1)  The  testimony  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.  of  Josephus. 

But  these  MSS.  were  written  by  Christians,  and  we  have  none 
older  than  from  the  11th  century. 

(2)  It  agrees  with  the  style  of  Josephus. 

(3)  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  Josephus,  in  writing  a  historr 
of  the  Jews  coming  down  to  a.d.  66,  should  have  ignored  Jesus ; 
all  the  more  since  he  makes  &vorable  mention  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Antiqu.,  XVIII.  5,  2),  and  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  "the  Brother 
of  Jesus  called  the  Christ*' (Antiqu.^  XX.  9,  1 :  rhv  afitXif^hv  *lrj(rov  rov 
Xtyoptyov  Xpitrmvy  *Idica>i3or  Svopa  avr^).  Both  passages  are  generally 
accepted  as  genuine,  unless  the  words  rov  Xryoptpov  Xpiarov  should 
be  an  interpolation. 

Against  this  may  be  said  that  Josephus  may  have  had  prudential 
reasons  for  ignoring  Christianity  altogether. 
Arguments  against  the  genuineness : 
(1)  The  passage  interrupts  the  connection. 
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Bnt  not  necessarily.  Josephns  had  just  recorded  a  calamity  'which 
befell  the  Jews  under  Fontins  Pilate,  in  consequence  of  a  sedition, 
and  he  may  have  regarded  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  as  an  additional 
calamity.  He  then  goes  on  (2  4  and  5)  to  record  another  calamity, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Bome  under  Tiberius. 

(2)  It  betrays  a  Christian,  and  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
known  profession  of  Josephus  as  a  Jewish  priest  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees.  We  would  rather  expect  him  to  have  represented  Jesus 
as  an  impostor,  or  as  an  enthusiast. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Josephus,  with  all 
his  great  literary  merits,  is  also  known  as  a  Tain  and  utterly  un- 
principled man,  as  a  renegade  and  sycophant  who  glorified  and 
betrayed  his  nation,  who  served  as  a  Jewish  general  in  the  revolt 
against  Bome,  and  then,  after  having  been  taken  prisoner,  flattered 
the  Roman  conquerors,  by  whom  he  was  richly  reworded.  History 
famishes  many  examples  of  similar  inconsiBtencies.  Bemember 
Pontius  Pilate  who  regarded  Christ  as  innocent,  and  yet  condemned 
him  to  death,  the  striking  testimonies  of  Bousseau  and  Napoleon  L 
to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  also  the  concessions  of  Benan,  which 
contradict  his  position. 

(3)  It  is  strange  that  the  testimony  should  not  have  been  quoted 
by  such  men  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexamlria,  Tertullian,  or 
any  other  writer  before  Eusebius  (d.  340),  especially  by  Origen,  who 
expressly  refers  to  the  passages  of  Josephus  on  John  the  Baptist 
and  James  {Contra  Cels.,  I.  35,  47).  Even  Chrysostom  (d.  407),  who 
repeatedly  mentions  Josephus,  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  this 
testimony. 

In  view  of  these  conflicting  reasons,  there  are  different  opinions : 

(1)  The  passage  is  entirely  geniune.  This  old  view  is  defended  by 
Hauteville,  Oberthar,  Bretechneider,  Bdhmert,  Whiston,  Bchoedel 
(1840),  Bottger  (Das  Zeugniss  des  Jos,,  Dresden,  1863). 

(2)  It  is  wholly  inteix>olated  by  a  Christian  hand.  Bekker  (in  his 
ed.  of  Jos.,  1856),  Hase  (1865  and  1876),  Keim  (1867),  SchQrer  (1874). 

(3)  It  is  partly  genuine,  partly  interpolated.  Josephus  probably 
wrote  Xpitrr6s  0^09  cXeycro  (as  in  the  passage  on  James),  but  not  ^p, 
and  all  other  Christian  sentences  were  added  by  a  transcriber  before 
Eusebius,  for  apologetic  purposes.  So  Paulus,  Heinichen,  (Meseler 
(L  {  24,  p.  81,  4th  Oerm.  ed.),  Weizsficker,  Benan,  Farrar.  In  the 
introduction  to  his  Vie  de  Jesus  (p.  xiL),  Benan  says :  **  Je  crois  le 
passage  sur  Jesus  aiUhentique,  H  est  parfaitement  ckms  le  go&t  de 
Joseph,  et  si  cet  historien  a  fait  mention  de  Jisus,  <fest  bien  comme  ceUx 
qu'il  a  dd  en  parler.  On  sent  seulement  qu'une  mcrin  chrstienne  a 
retouche  le  morceau,  y  a  cqouU  quelques  mots  sans  lesqueis  il  edt  He 
presque  blasphimatoire,  a  peutStre  retranchi  au  modifii  quelques  ex- 
pressions" 
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(4)  It  is  radically  changed  from  a  Jewish  calnmny  into  its  pi-esent 
CSiristian  form.  Josephus  originally  described  Jesus  as  a  psendo- 
Messiah,  a  magician,  and  seducer  of  the  people,  who  was  justly  cru- 
cified.    So  Paret  and  Ewald  {Gesch.  Christu8\  p.  188,  3d  ed.). 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Josephus  must  have 
taken  some  notice  of  the  greatest  event  in  Jewish  history  (as  he 
certainly  did  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  James),  but  that  his  state- 
ment—whether nqn-committal  or  hostile — was  skilfully  enlarged  or 
altered  by  a  Christian  hand,  and  thereby  deprived  of  its  historical 
value. 

In  other  respects,  the  writings  of  Josephus  contain,  indirectly, 
much  valuable  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history.  His 
History  of  the  Jetoish  War  is  undesignedly  a  striking  commentary  on 
the  predictions  of  our  Saviour  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  great  distress  and  affliction  of  the 
Jewish  people  at  that  time ;  the  famine,  pestilence,  and  earthquake ; 
the  rise  of  false  prophets  and  impostors,  and  the  flight  of  his  disci- 
ples at  the  approach  of  these  calamities.  All  these  coincidences 
have  been  traced  out  in  full  by  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his 
Collection  of  Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  to  the  Tndh  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  first  published  1764-67,  also  in  vol.  vi.  of  his 
Works,  ed.  by  Kippis,  Lond.  1838. 

V.  Heathen  testimonies  are  few  and  meagre.  This  &ct  must  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  mysterious  origin,  the  short  duration  and  the 
unworldly  character  of  the  life  and  work  of  Christ,  which  was  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  was  enacted  in  a  re- 
tired country  and  among  a  people  despised  by  the  proud  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

The  oldest  heathen  testimony  is  probably  in  the  Syriac  letter  of  Maba, 
a  philosopher,  to  his  son  Serapion,  about  a.d.  74,  first  published  by 
Cureton,  in  Spicilegium  Si/riacuniy  Lond.  1855,  and  translated  by 
Pratten  in  the  "  Ante-Nicene  Library,"  Edinb.  vol.  xxiv.  (1872),  104- 
114.  Here  Christ  is  compared  to  Socrates  and  Pythagoras,  and 
called  "the  wise  king  of  the  Jews,"  who  were  justiy  punished  for 
murdering  him.  Ewald  (L  c.  p.  180)  calls  this  testimony  "very  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity  and  originality  as  well  as  its  antiquity." 

Roman  authors  of  the  1st  and  2d  centuries  make  only  brief  and  incidental 
mention  of  Christ  as  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  his 
crucifixion  under  Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  TAcm-s, 
Annates,  1.  xv.  cap.  44,  notices  him  in  connection  with  his  account 
of  the  conflagration  at  Rome  and  the  Neronian  persecution,  in  the 
words :  "  Author  nominis  ejus  [CJiristiani]  Christus  Tiberio  imperitante 
per  procuraiorem  Pontium  Pilaium  snpplicio  affectus  erat,^  and  calls 
the  Christian  religion  an  exiHabilis  sttperstitio.  Comp.  his  equally 
contemptuous  misrepresentation  of  the  Jews  in  Hist.,  v.  c.  3-5.   Other 
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notices  are  foimd  in  Suetonius  :  Vita  Claudii,  c.  26 ;  Vita  Nm'onis,  c. 
16;  PuNius,  jun. :  Epist,,  X.  97,  98;  Lugian  :  De  morte  Peregr.,  c. 
11 ;  Laufbidiub  :  Vita  Akxandri  Severiy  o.  29,  43. 
The  heathen  opponents  of  Christianity,  LuciiiN,  Cei^us,  Pobfhtby, 
JuuAN  the  Apostate,  etc.,  presuppose  the  principal  fiacts  of  the  gos- 
pel-history, even  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  bnt  they  mostly  derive  them, 
like  the  Jewish  adversaries,  from  evil  spirits.  Ck)mp.  my  book  on 
the  Penon  (f  Christy  Appendix,  and  Dr.  Nath.  Labdneb's  Oredi- 
bilUyy  and  CoUection  of  Testimonies, 

B.  Bioobaphigai<  and  CRmCAL. 

The  nnmerons  Harmonies  of  the  Gk)spels  began  already  a.d.  170,  with 
Tatian's  ro  bia  Tta-adpiov  (on  which  Ephraem  Syms,  in  the  fonrth 
century,  wrote  a  commentary,  published  in  Latin  from  an  Armenian 
version  in  the  Armenian  convent  at  Venice,  1876).  The  first  biogra- 
phies of  Christ  were  ascetic  or  poetic,  and  partly  legendary.  See 
Ease,  Leben  Jesu,  j  17-19.  The  critical  period  began  with  the  in- 
fidel and  infamous  attacks  of  Beimarus,  Bahrdt,  and  Venturini,  and 
the  noble  apologetic  works  of  Hess,  Herder,  and  Beinhard.  But  a 
stOl  greater  activity  was  stimulated  by  the  Leben  Jesu  of  Strauss,  1835, 
and  again  by  Benan*s  Vie  de  JesnSy  1863. 

J.  J.  Hess  (Antistes  at  Zurich,  d.  1828)  :  LehensgescMchte  Jesu,  Ziirich, 
1774 ;  8th  ed.  1823,  3  vols.  Translated  into  Dutch  and  Danish.  He 
introduced  the  psychological  and  pragmatic  treatment. 

F.  V.  Bkinhabd  (d.  1812) :  Versuch  Hber  den  Plan  Jesu.  Wittenberg, 
1781 ;  5th  ed.  by  Heubner,  1830.  English  translation,  N.  York,  1831. 
Beinhard  proved  the  originality  and  superiority  of  the  plan  of  Christ 
above  all  the  conceptions  of  previous  sages  and  benefactors  of  tlie 
race. 

J.  G.  Herdeb  (d.  1803) :  Vom  Erloser  der  Menschen  nach  ftnsem  3  ersten 
Eoang,  Biga,  1796.  The  same  :  Von  GoUes  Sohn,  der  WeU  Heiland, 
tiach  Joh,  Evang.    Biga,  1797. 

H.  E.  G.  Paulus  (Prof,  in  Heidelberg,  d.  1851) :  Leben  Jesu  als  Grund- 
lage  einer  reinen  Gesckichte  dcs  UrcJiristenthums.  Heidelb.  1828,  2 
vols.  Bepresents  the  "  vulgar  "  rationalism,  superseded  afterwards 
by  the  speculative  rationalism  of  Strauss. 

C.  UiiLMANN  (d.  1^)  :  Die  Sundlosigkeit  Jesu,     Hamb.  1828 ;  7th  ed. 

1861.  Eng.  translation  (of  7th  ed.)  by  Sophia  Taylor,  Edinb.  1870. 
The  best  work  on  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus.  Comp.  also  his  essay 
(against  Strauss),  Histnrisch  oder  Mythisch  f    Gotha,  1838. 

Kabii  Hase  :  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Leipz.  1829 ;  5th  ed.  1865.  The  same : 
OesdUdite  Jesu,    Leipz.  1876. 

ScH£EXEBMACBER  (d.  1834) :  Vorlesufigen  iiber  das  Leben  Jesu,  herausgeg,  von 
RiUenik,  Berlin,  1864.  The  lectures  were  delivered  1832,  and  pub- 
lished from  imperfect  manuscripts.    "Eine  Stimme  aus  vergangenen 
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Tagen."  Comp.  the  oritiqne  of  D.  F.  Strauss  in  Der  ChriatuB  des 
Qlattbens  und  der  Jesus  der  Gesckichte.    Berlin,  1865. 

D.  F.  Stbaubs  (d.  1874)  :  Das  Leben  Jesu  kriHsch  bearbeiiei.  Tabingen, 
1835-'36 ;  4th  ed.  1840,  2  vols.  French  transL  by  Emile  LiUre,  Par. 
1856  (2d  ed.) ;  EngL  transL  bj  Miss  Marian  JEvans  (better  known 
under  the  assumed  name  George  Eliot),  Lond.  1846,  in  3  vols.,  re- 
publ.  in  N.  York,  1850.  The  same :  Bos  Leben  Jesu  fur  das  deut- 
8che  Volk  bearheitei,  Leipz.  1864 ;  3d  ed.  1875.  In  both  these  fa- 
mous works  Strauss  represents  the  mythical  theory.  It  has  been 
popularized  in  the  third  volume  of  The  Bible  for  Learners  by  Oobt 
and  HooYKAAS,  Engl.  transL,  Boston  ed.  1879. 

A.  Nbandeb  (d.  1850)  :  Das  Leben  Jesu.  Hamb.  1837 ;  5th  ed.  1852.  A 
positive  refutation  of  Strauss.  The  same  in  Knglish  by  McCUntock 
and  Blumenthal,  N.  York,  1848. 

JoH.  Nxp.  Sefp  (B.  G.)  :  Das  Leben  Jesu  CltrislL  Begensb.  1843  sqq. ; 
2d  ed.  1865,  6  vols.     Much  legendary  matter. 

JoBDAN  BuGHEB  (B.  0.)  :  Dos  Leben  Jesu  Christi,    Stuttgart,  1859. 

A.  FiBKABD :  Wissenschqftliche  Krittk  der  evcmgelischen  GeschickU.  £rl. 
1842 ;  3d  ed.  1868.  Against  Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer,  etc.  €k>nden8ed 
English  translation,  Edinb.  1869. 

J.  P.  Langb:  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Heidelb.  1844>'47,  8  parts  in  5  vols. 
EngL  transL  by  Marcus  Dods  and  others,  in  6  vols.,  Edinb.  1864. 
Bioh  and  suggestive. 

J.  J.  VAN  OosTEBZEE :  Leven  van  Jesus,  First  pubL  in  1846-'51,  3  vols. ; 
2d  ed.  1863-*65.  Comp.  his  Ckrisiologie,  Rotterdam,  1855-'61,  3 
vols.,  which  describe  the  Son  of  Qod  before  his  incarnation,  the  Son 
of  Gk>d  in  the  flesh,  and  the  Son  of  God  in  glory.  The  third  part  is 
translated  into  German  by  F,  Meyering :  Das  Bild  Christi  nach  der 
Schrifly  Hamburg,  1864. 

Ghb.  Fb.  Schmid  :  Biblische  Theologie  des  N,  Testaments.  Ed.  by  WeU- 
sdcker,  Stuttgart»  1863  (3d  ed.  1854),  2  vols.  The  first  volume 
contains  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Ghrist  The  English  translation 
by  G.  H,  Venables  (Edinb.  1870)  is  an  abridgment. 

H.  Ewaiid:  Gesckichte  Christus*  und  seiner  Zeii,  Gott  1854;  3d  ed. 
1867  (voL  V.  of  his  Hist  of  Israel).  Transl.  into  EngL  by  0.  Ghrer, 
Cambridge,  1865. 

J.  YouHQ :  The  Christ  of  HisUny.   Lond.  and  N.  York,  1855.  5th  ed.,  1868. 

P.  LiOUTKM8i<BiN ;  LsbensgeschicJUe  Jesu  in  chronolog.  Uebersicht,  Erian- 
gen,  1856. 

C.  J.  BioGENBACH  :  VorlesvTigen  Ober  das  Leben  Jesu.     Basel,  1858. 

M.  Baituqabten  :  Die  Geschichte  Jesuf^r  das  Verstdndniss  der  Gegenuxtri. 
Braunschweig,  1859. 

W.  F.  Gbbb  :  ChrisH  Person  und  Werk  nach  Christi  Selbslseugmss  und 
den  Zeugnissen  der  Apostel  Basel,  1878,  in  several  parts.  (This  su- 
persedes his  first  work  on  the  same  subject,  pubL  1856.) 
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HoBACS  Bdbhnxxa  (d.  1878):  The  Character  of  Jesus:  forbidding  kU 
possible  dassiflcoHon  with  men,  N.  York,  1861.  (A  r^rint  ol  tJie 
tenth  chapter  of  his  work  on  "  Nature  and  the  Sapematnnil,''  N. 
York,  1859.)    It  is  the  best  and  most  usefnl  product  of  his  genius. 

C.  J.  Eluoott  (Bishop)  :  Historical  Lectures  on  tlie  Life  of  mar  Lord  Jssw 
Christ,  being  the  Hulsean  Led,  for  1859.  5th  ed.  Lond.  18G9 ;  repnbL 
in  Boston,  1862. 

Samukl  J.  Andrews  :  The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  the  earth,  oonsidsrsd  in 
its  histcricaij  chronological^  and  geographical  relations.  N.  York, 
J863;  4th  ed.  1879. 

Ernest  Bbnan  :  Vie  de  JUus,  Par.  1863,  and  often  pnbL  since  (18th  ed. 
1867)  and  in  several  translations.  Stranss  popnlarissed  and  Fronohi- 
fied.  The  legendary  theoiy.  Eloquent,  £EtBcinating,  saperilcial,  and 
contradictory. 

Dakisl  Schbhkxl  :  Bos  Chardkterbild  Jesu,  Wiesbaden,  1864 ;  4th  ed. 
revised  1873.  English  transl.  by  W.  H.  Fumess,  Boston,  1867,  2 
▼ols.  By  the  same :  Das  Christusbild  der  Apostel  und  der  nach- 
aposioHsdhen  Zeit,  Leipz.  1879.  See  also  his  art.,  Jesus  Christus,  in 
Schenkel's  "  Bibel-Lexikon,"  m.  257  sqq.  Semi-mythical  theoiy. 
Gomp.  the  sharp  critiqne  of  Strauss  on  the  CharacterbUd:  Die  Hat- 
ben  ttnd  die  Oanzen,    Berlin,  1865. 

Phiup  Sohaff  :  The  Person  of  Christ:  the  Perfection  of  his  Humanity 
Hewed  as  a  Proof  of  his  Divinity,  With  a  Collection  <f  ImparHaJi 
Tes^moniss,  Boston  and  N.  York,  1865;  12th  ed.,  revised,  New 
York,  1882.  The  same  work  in  German,  Gotha,  1865;  revised 
ed.,  N.  York  (Am.  Tract  Soc.),  1871 ;  in  Ihitoh  by  Cardes,  with  an 
introduction  by  J.  J,  van  Oostersee,  Groningen,  1866;  in  French 
by  Prof.  Sardinouxj  Tonlouse,  1866,  and  in  other  langoages.  By 
the  same :  Die  Christusfrage,    N.  York  and  Berlin,  1871. 

Eoee  Homo:  A  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ.  [By  Prof. 
J.  R  SebIiBT,  of  Cambridge.]  Lond.  1864,  and  several  editions  and 
translations.  It  gave  rise  also  to  works  on  Ecce  Deus^  Eoce  Deus 
HomOf  and  a  nnmber  of  reviews  and  essays  (one  by  Gladstone). 

GbasZiBS  Hardwicjk  (d.  1859) :  Christ  and  other  Masters,  Lond.,  4th  ed., 
1875.  (An  extension  of  the  work  of  Beinhard ;  Christ  compared 
with  the  fonnders  of  the  Eastern  religions.) 

K  H.  PXiUMFTRB :  Cltrist  and  Clirvitendom,    Boyle  Lectnrea    Lond.  1866. 

E.  DB  PRBBBBiret :  Jesus  Christ,  son  temps,  sa  vie,  son  ceuvre.    Paris,  1866. 

(Against  Benan.)  The  same  transl.  into  English  by  ^itwie  Harwood 
(Lond.,  7th  ed.  1879),  and  into  German  by  Fabarius  (Halle,  1866). 

F.  DsEJTzscH  :  Jesus  und  HiUeL    Erlangen,  1867 ;  8rd  ed.  revised,  1879. 
Thbod.  Kmf  (Prof,  in  Zurich,  and  then  in  Giessen,  d.  1879) ;  Oe^chidUe 

Jesu  von  Naeara.  Zurich,  1867-72,  3  vols.  Also  an  abridgment 
in  one  Yohime,  1873,  2d  ed.  1876.  (This  2d  ed.  has  important  addi- 
tknifl,  particnhuiy  a  critical  Appendix.)    The  large  work  is  trail*- ' 
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Iftted  into  Kngliflh  hj  Geldart  and  Earutom.  Lond.  (Williams  M 
Norgate)^  1873-'8a,  6  yoIb.  By  the  same  author :  Der  geschichUiche 
GhriaUis.  ZOrioh,  8d  ed.  1866.  Keim  attempts  to  reconstruct  a 
historical  Christ  from  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  especially  Matthew, 
but  without  John. 

Wm.  Hanra  :  The  Life  of  our  Lord.    Edinb.  1868-'69,  6  yoIb. 

Bishop  DupANnoup  (R.  C.)  :  HiMoire  de  noire  Sauvsur  Jestu  CJtrisL 
Paris,  1870. 

Eb.  W.  Fabrab  (Canon  of  Westminster) :  The  Life  of  Christ,  Lond. 
and  N.  York,  1874,  2  vols,  (in  many  editions,  one  ^ith  illnstratiops). 

a  Qmeib  :  The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ.  Lond.  and  N.  York,  1878, 
2vol&    (lUnstrated.     Several  editions.) 

Bbdihabi>  Wbbbs  (Prof,  in  Berlin):  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Berlin*  1882, 
2  vols.    Very  important. 

Thero  are  also  popular  Lives  of  Christ  by  Flhbtwood,  Zago.  £ddx» 
LxKAiv  AsBorri  Howabi)  Cbosbt,  Hbnbt  W.  Bbechxb,  Chahlbs  F. 
Debkb,  and  others. 

The  works  of  PattiiXjs,  Stbauss,  and  Bbnam  (also  Jo&ebfh  SaxiYADOb, 
A  learned  Jew  in  France,  author  of  Jesus  Christ  et  sa  doctrine.  Par. 
1^8)  represent  the  various  phases  of  rationalism  and  destructive 
criticism,  but  have  called  forth  also  a  copious  and  valuable  apolo- 
getic literature.  See  the  bibliography  in  Hase's  Xe^en  Jesu,  5th  ed. 
^^  p>  44  sqq.,  and  in  his  Qeschichte  Jesu,  p.  124  sqq.  Sohtjctwrmaoheb, 
Gfbobeb,  Weissb,  EwaiiD,  Sckkkebl,  Hasb,  and  Ebim  occupy,  in 
various  degrees  and  with  many  differences,  a  middle  position.  The 
great  Sohleiermacher  almost  perished  in  the  sea  of  scepticism,  but, 
like  Peter,  he  caught  the  saving  arm  of  Jesus  extended  to  him 
(Matt.  14 :  80,  31).  Hase  is  very  valuable  for  the  bibliography  and 
suggestive  sketches,  Ewald  and  Eeim  for  independent  research  and 
'  earefbl  use  of  Josephus  and  the  contemporary  history.  Eeim  rejects, 
Eiwald  accepts,  the  Gospel  of  John  as  authentic ;  both  admit  the 
-  einleas  perfection  of  Jesus,  and  Keim,  from  his  purely  critical  and 
synoptical  standpoint,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (vol.  iii.  662)  that  Christ, 
in  his  gigantic  elevation  above  his  own  and  succeeding  ages,  '*  makes 
the  impression  of  mysterious  loneliness,  superhuman  miracle,  divine 
creation  (den  Eindruck  geheimnissvoller  Einsamkeit,  ubermensehUchen 
Wunders,  gottlicher  SchOp/ung) . "  Weiss  marks  a  still  greater  advance, 
and  triumphantly  defends  the  genuineness  of  John's  GospeL 

C.  Chborolooioaii. 

KlpplAB :  De  Jesu  ChrisH  Servatoris  nostri  vero  anno  natalido.  Franki 
1606.  De  vero  anno  quo  o'temus  Dei  Filius  humanam  turturtun  m 
utero  benedictcB  Virginis  Maricp  assumpsit.    Frcf.  1614. 

J.  A.  BEwaEL.:  Ordo  Temporum.    Stuttgart,  1741,  and  1770. 

Hbkb.  Sanglkhbnte  :  De  Vuigaris  Aerat  EmendaUone  Ubri  qmc^tuor. 
Bom.  1793  foL 
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G.  Idsleb  :  Handbnch  der  Chronoloffie.    Berlin,  1825-'26,  2  vols.    By  the 

same :  Lehrbuch  der  Ghronologie,  1831. 
Fb.  M6NTEB  :  Der  Stem  der  Weisen,    Kopenhagen,  1827. 
K.  WiBSEiiEB :    Chronolog,  Synapse  der  vier  EvangeUen.     Hamb.  1843. 

Eng.  trans,  by  Venables,  2d  ed.,  1877.     Supplemented  by  his  Bei- 

trdge  zur  ricktigen  Wurdigung  der  Evangelien,     Gotha,  1869. 
HsntY  Browne  :  Ordo  Scschrum.    London,  1844.     Gomp.  his  art.  Ckro- 

nology,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Eitto's  "  Cycl.  of  Bib.  lit** 
Sail  F.  Jabvis  (historiographer  of  the  Prot.  Episc.  Oh.  in  the  U.  S.,  d. 

1851)  :  A  Chronological  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church.    N. 

York,  1845. 
G.  Seyffabth  :  Chronotogia  mcrOy  Uniersuchungen  Uber  das  Qeburtsjahr 

des  Herm.    Leipzig,  1846. 
Bdd.  Akgeb  :  Der  Stem  der  Weisen  und  das  Gehurtsjahr  Chinsti.    Leipz. 

1847.     By  the  same.     2kir  Chronologie  des  Lehramtes  Christu    Leipz. 

1848. 
Hknby  F.  Gunton  :  Fasti  Romani.     Oxford,  184&-'50,  2  vols. 
Thohas  Lswik  :  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Neio  Testament,     Oxford, 

1854.     The   same :  Fasti  Sacri  (from  b.o.  70  to  a.d.  70).     Lond. 

1865. 
F.  PiFEB  :  Das  Datum  der  Oeburt  Christi,  in  his  "  Evangel.  Ealender  '* 

for  1856,  pp.  41  sqq. 
Hbnbi  Lctteboth  ;  Le  recensement  de  Quirinius  en  Judee,     Paris,  1865 

(134  pp.). 
Gust.  Bosch  :  Zum  Qeburtsjahr  Jesu,  in  the  "  Jahrbuoher  fiir  Dentsche 

TheoL"    Gotha,  1866,  pp.  3-48. 
Ch.  Ed.  Caspabi  :  Chronologisch-Geographische  Einleitung  in  das  Leben 

X  C,     Hamb.  1869  (263  pp.).     English  transhition  by  M,  J,  Evans. 

Edinbnrgh  (T.  Clark),  1876. 
Fbanois  W.  Upham  :   The  Wise  Men.    N.  York,  1869  (ch.  viii.,  145,  on 

Kepler's  Discovery).   Star  of  Our  Lord^  by  the  same  anthor.  N.  Y., 

1878. 
A.  W.  ZuMPP :  Das  Oeburt^dhr  ChrisH.     Leipz.  1869  (306  pp.).     He 

makes  mnch  aocoxmt  of  the  double  governorship  of  Qniriniiis, 

Luke  2  : 2.    Gomp.  Pres.  Woolbby  in  BibL  Sacra,  April,  1870. 
Hebm.  Sevin  :  Chronologie  des  Lebens  Jesu.    Tubingen,  2d.  ed.,  1874. 
Of  the  works  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  that  of  Samuel  J.  Akdbews  pays 

special  attention  to  chronology  (pp.  1-44).    See  also  Kbim,  vol.  i., 

888-412. 
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§  16.    27ie  Fovmder  of  Christicmity. 

When  "  the  fulness  of  the  time"  was  come,  God  sent  forth  hia 
onlj-begotten  Son,  ^^  the  .Desu«  of  all  nations,"  to  redeem  the 
world  from  the  curse  of  sin,  and  to  establish  an  everlasting 
kingdom  of  truth,  love,  and  peace  for  all  who  should  believe  on 
his  name. , 

In  Jesus  Christ  a  preparatory  history  both  divine  and  hu- 
man comes  to  its  close.  In  him  culminate  all  the  previous 
revelations  of  God  to  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  in  him  are  ful- 
filled tlie  deepest  desires  and  efforts  of  both  Gentiles  and  Jews 
for  redemption.  In  his  divine  nature,  as  Logos,  he  is,  accord- 
ing to  St.  John,  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the  agent 
in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  world,  and  in  all  those 
preparatory  manifestations  of  God,  which  were  completed  in 
the  incarnation.  In  his  human  nature,  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
he  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  religious  growth  of  humanity,  with 
an  earthly  ancestry,  which  St.  Matthew  (the  evangelist  of  Is- 
rael) traces  to  Abraham,  the  patriarch  of  the  Jews,  and  St. 
Luke  (the  evangelist  of  the  Gentiles),  to  Adam,  the  father  of 
all  men.  In  him  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  ; 
and  in  him  also  is  realized  the  ideal  of  human  virtue  and  piety. 
He  is  the  eternal  Tnith,  and  the  divine  Life  itself,  personally 
joined  with  our  nature ;  he  is  our  Lord  and  our  God ;  yet  at 
the  same  time  flesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone.  In  him 
is  solved  the  problem  of  religion,  the  reconciliation  and  fellow- 
ship of  man  with  God ;  and  we  must  expect  no  clearer  revela- 
tion of  God,  nor  any  higher  religious  attainment  of  man,  than 
is  already  guaranteed  and  actualized  in  his  pei*son. 

But  as  Jesus  Christ  thus  closes  all  previous  history,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  begins  an  endless  future.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  new  creation,  the  second  Adam,  the  father  of  regenerate 
humanity,  the  head  of  the  church,  "which  is  his  body,  the 
fulness  of  him,  that  filleth  all  in  all."  He  is  the  pure  fountain 
of  that  stream  of  light  and  life,  which  has  since  flowed  un- 
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broken  through  nations  and  ages,  and  will  continue  to  flow,  til] 
the  earth  shall  be  full  of  his  praise,  and  every  tongue  shall 
confess  that  he  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  The 
universal  difiFusion  and  absolute  dominion  of  the  spirit  and  life 
of  Christ  will  be  also  the  completion  of  the  human  niBe,  the 
end  of  history,  and  the  beginning  of  a  glorious  eternity. 

It  is  the  great  and  difficult  task  of  the  biographer  of  Jesus  to 
show  how  he,  by  external  and  internal  development,  under  the 
conditions  of  a  particular  people,  age,  and  country,  came  to  be 
in  fact  what  he  was  in  idea  and  destination,  and  what  he  will 
continue  to  be  for  the  faith  of  Christendom,  the  God-Man  and 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Being  divine  from  eternity,  he  could 
not  become  God ;  but  as  man  he  was  subject  to  the  laws  of 
human  life  and  gi*adual  growth.  ^^He  advanced  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man." '  Though  he 
was  the  Son  of  God,  "yet  he  learned  obedience  by  the  things 
which  he  suffered ;  and  having  been  made  perfect,  he  became 
the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him."  • 
There  is  no  conflict  between  the  historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
and  the  ideal  Christ  of  faith.  The  full  understanding  of  his 
truly  human  life,  by  its  very  perfection  and  elevation  above 
all  other  men  before  and  after  him,  will  necessarily  lead  to  an 
admission  of  his  own  testimony  concerning  his  divinity. 

**  Deep  strike  thy  roots,  0  heayenly  Vine, 
Within  our  earthly  sod  ! 
Host  haman  and  yet  most  dirine,  ' 

The  flower  of  man  and  God  I  ** 

Jesus  Chbist  came  into  the  world  under  Csesar  Augustus, 
the  first  Eoman  emperor,  before  the  death  of  king  Herod 
the  Great,  four  years  before  the  traditional  date  of  our  Diony- 
sian  ssra.  He  was  bom  at  Bethlehem  of  Judaea,  in  the  royjal 
line  of  David,  from  Mary,  "  the  wedded  Maid  and  Virgin  Moth- 
er.**  The  world  was  at  peace,  and  the  gates  of  Janus  were 
dosed  for  only  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  Bome.    There 


>  Lake 2:63.  *Hebr.  5:8,  9. 
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is  a  poetic  aad  moral  fitness  in  this  coincidence :  it  secured 
a  liearing  for  the  gentle  message  of  peace  which  might  h&ve 
been  drowned  in  the  passions  of  war  and  the  clamor  of  arms. 
Angels  from  heaven  proclaimed  the  good  tidings  of  his  birtli 
with^ongs  of  praise;  Jewish  shepherds  from  the  neighbor- 
ing delds,  and  heathen  sages  from  the  far  east  greeted  the  new- 
bom  king  and  Saviour  with  the  homage  of  believing  hearts. 
Heaven  and  earth  gathered  in  joyful  adoration  around  the 
Christ-child,  and  the  blessing  of  this  event  is  renewed  from 
year  to  year  among  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  idea  of  a  perfect  childhood,  sinless  and  holy,  yet  truly 
human  and  natural,  had  never  entered  the  mind  of  poet  or  his- 
torian before ;  and  when  the  legendary  fancy  of  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  attempted  to  fill  out  the  chaste  silence  of  the  Evangel- 
ists, it  painted  an  unnatural  prodigy  of  a  child  to  whom  wild 
animals,  trees,  and  dumb  idols  bowed,  and  who  changed  balls 
of  clay  into  flying  bird^  for  the  amusement  of  his  playmates. 

The  youth  of  J^us  is  veiled  in  mystery.  We  know  only 
one,  but  a  very  significant  fact.  When  a  boy  of  twelve  yeai's 
he  astonished  the  doctors  in  the  temple  by  his  questions  and 
answers,  without  repelling  them  by  hmnodesty  and  premature 
wisdom,  and  filled  his  parents  with  reverence  and  awe  by  his 
absorption  in  the  things  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  yet  was  , 

subject  and  obedient  to  them  in  all  tilings.     Here,  too,  there  is  i 

a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  the  supernatural  miracle  of  I 

history  and  the  unnatural  prodigy  of  apocryphal  fiction,  which 
represents  Jesus  as  returning  most  learned  answers  to  perplex- 
ing questions  of  the  doctors  about  astronomy,  medicine,  physics, 
mecaphysics,  and  hyperphysics.' 

The  external  condition  and  surroundings  of  his  youth  are 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  amazing  result  of  his  public  life. 
He  grew  up  quietly  and  unnoticed  in  a  retired  Galilean  moun- 
tain village  of  proverbial  insignificance,  and  in  a  lowly  carpen^ 


>  Bee  Gowper,  I  c,  pp.  212-814.  ^  i 
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ter-ehop,  far  away  from  the  dty  of  Jerusalem,  from  sch^s 
and  libraries,  with  uo  means  of  instruction  save  those  which 
wei-e  open  to  the  humblest  Jew — the  care  of  godly  parents,  the 
beauties  of  nature,  the  services  of  the  synagogue,  the  secret 
communion  of  the  soul  with  God,  and  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  recorded  in  type  and  prophecy  hisiDwn 
character  and  mission.  All  attempts  to  derive  his  doctrine 
from  any  of  the  existing  schools  and  sects  have  utterly  failed. 
He  never  referred  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders  except  to  op- 
pose them.  From  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  he  differed 
alike,  and  provoked  their  deadly  hostility.  With  the  Essenes 
he  never  came  in  contact.  He  was  independent  of  human 
learning  and  literature,  of  schools  and  parties.  He  taught  the 
world  as  one  who  owed  nothing  to  the  world.  He  came  down 
from  heaven  and  spoke  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  personal  inter- 
course with  the  great  Jehovah.  He  was  no  scholar,  no  artist, 
no  orator ;  yet  was  he  wiser  than  all  sages,  he  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  and  made  an  impression  on  his  age  and  all  ages 
after  him  such  as  no  man  ever  made  or  can  make.  Hence  the 
natural  surprise  of  his  countrymen  as  expressed  in  the  ques- 
tion :  *'  From  whence  hath  this  man  these  things  I "  *•  How 
knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned  ? "  * 

He  began  his  public  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  yeai*  of  his  age, 
after  the  Messianic  inauguration  by  the  baptism  of  John,  and 
after  (he  Messianic  probation  in  the  wilderness — ^the  counteir- 
partof  the  temptation  of  the  first  Adam  in  Paradise.  That 
ministry  lasted  only  three  years — and  yet  in  these  three  years 
is  condensed  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  history  of  religit^n. 
No  great  life  ever  passed  so  swiftly,  so  quietly,  so  humbly,  so 
far  removed  from  the  noise  and  commotion  of  the  world  ;  and 
no  great  life  afta*  its  close  excited  such  universal  and  lasting 
interest.  He  was  aware  of  this  contrast:  he  predicted  his 
deepest  humiliation  even  to  the  death  on  the  cross,  and  tiie 
subsequent  irresistible  attraction  of  this  cross,  which  may  bi» 

>][ark6:2,8;  Matt  18:54-56;  Jolm7:15. 
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wicneBaed  £1*0111  day  to  day  wherever  his  name  is  known.  He 
who  could  say,  '^  If  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  I  will  draw 
all  men  unto  myself," '  knew  more  of  the  course  of  history  and 
of  the  human  heart  than  all  the  sages  and  legislators  before 
and  after  him. 

He  chose  twelve  apostles  for  the  Jews  and  seventy  disciples 
for  the  Gentiles,  not  from  among  the  scholars  and  leaders^  but 
from  among  the  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee.  He  had  no  | 
liome,  no  earthly  possessions,  no  friends  among  the  mighty  and  I 
tiie  rich.  A  few  pious  women  from  time  to  time  filled  his  ' 
purse ;  and  this  purse  was  in  the  hands  of  a  thief  and  a  traitor. 
He  associated  with  publicans  and  sinners,  to  raise  them  up  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  life,  and  began  his  reformation  among  the 
lower  classes,  which  were  despised  and  neglected  by  the  proud 
hierarchy  of  the  day.  He  never  courted  the  favor  of  the  great, 
but  incurred  their  hatred  and  persecution.  He  never  fiattered 
the  prejudices  of  the  age,  but  rebuked  sin  and  vice  among  the 
high  and  the  low,  aiming  his  severest  words  at  the  blind  leadei's 
of  tlie  blind,  the  self-righteous  hypocrites  who  sat  on  Moses'  seat 
He  never  encouraged  the  carnal  Messianic  hopes  of  the  people, 
but  withdrew  when  they  wished  to  make  him  a  king,  and  de- 
clared before  the  representative  of  the  Koman  empire  that  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  He  announced  to  his  disciples 
his  own  martyrdom,  and  promised  to  them  in  this  life  only  the 
same  baptism  of  blood.  He  went  about  in  Palestine,  often 
weary  of  travel,  but  never  weary  of  his  work  of  love,  doing 
good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  speaking  words  of  spirit 
and  life,  and  working  miracles  of  power  and  mercy. 

He  taught  the  purest  doctrine,  as  a  direct  revelation  of  his 
heavenly  Father,  from  his  own  intuition  and  experience,  and 
with  a  power  and  authority  which  commanded  unconditional 
trust  and  obedience.  He  rose  above  the  prejudices  of  party 
and  sect,  above  the  superstitions  of  his  age  and  nation.  He 
addressed  the  naked  heart  of  man  and  touched  the  quick  of 

'John  12:88. 
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the  conscience.  He  announced  the  founding  of  a  spiritual 
kingdom  which  should  grow  from  the  smallest  seed  to  a 
mighty  tree,  and,  working  like  leaven  from  within,  should 
gradually  pervade  all  nations  and  countries.  This  colossal  idea, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  entered  the  imagination  of  men, 
he  held  fast  even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  humiliation,  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  and  the  Roman  governor, 
and  when  suspended  as  a  malefactor  on  the  cross;  and  tiie 
truth  of  this  idea  is  illustrated  by  every  page  of  church  history 
and  in  everv  mission  station  on  earth. 

The  miracles  or  signs  which  accompanied  his  teaching  are 
supernatural,  but  not  unnatural,  exhibitions  of  his  power  over 
man  and  nature :  no  violations  of  law.  but  manifestations  of  a 
higher  law,  the  superiority  of  mind  over  matter,  the  superiority 
of  spirit  over  mind,  the  superiority  of  divine  grace  over  human 
nature.  They  are  all  of  the  highest  moral  and  of  a  profoundly 
symbolical  significance,  prompted  by  pure  benevolence,  and  in- 
tended for  the  good  of  men ;  in  striking  contrast  with  decep- 
tive juggler  works  and  the  useless  and  absurd  miracles  of  apo- 
cryphal fiction.  They  were  performed  without  any  ostenta- 
tion, with  such  simplicity  and  ease  as  to  be  called  simply  his 
"  works.'*  They  were  the  practical  proof  of  his  doctrine  and 
the  natural  reflex  of  his  wonderful  person.  The  absence  of 
wonderful  works  in  such  a  wonderful  man  would  be  the  great- 
est wonder. 

His  doctrine  and  miracles  were  sealed  by  the  purest  and  holi- 
est life  in  private  and  public.  He  could  challenge  his  bitter- 
est opponents  with  the  question :  "  Which  of  you  convicteth  me 
of  sin  ? "  well  knowing  that  they  could  not  point  to  a  single 
spot 

At  last  he  completed  his  active  obedience  by  the  passive 
obedience  of  suffering  in  cheerful  resignation  to  the  holy  will 
of  Qod.  Hated  and  persecuted  by  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  be- 
trayed into  their  hands  by  Judas,  accused  by  false  witnesses, 
condemned  by  the  Sanhedrin,  rejected  by  the  people,  denied 
by  Peter,  but  declared  innocent  by  the  representative  of  the 
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Boman  law  and  justice,  surrounded  by  his  weeping  mother 
and  faithful  disciples,  reveahng  in  those  dark  hours  by  woni 
and  silence  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb  and  the  dignity  of  a  God, 
praying  for  his  murderers,  dispensing  to  the  penitent  thief  a 
place  in  paradise,  committing  his  soul  to  his  heavenly  Fatlier, 
he  died,  with  the  exclamation :  '•  It  is  finished ! "  He  died  be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  prime  of  manhood.  The  Saviour  of 
the  world  a  youth !  He  died  the  shameful  death  of  the  ci-oss, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  a  fi*ee  self- 
sacritice  of  infinite  love,  to  reconcile  the  world  unto  God.  lie 
conquered  sin  and  death  on  their  own  ground,  and  thus  re- 
deemed and  sanctified  all  who  are  willing  to  accept  his  benefits 
and  to  follow  his  example.  He  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  death  and  the  cleansing  and 
atoning  power  of  his  blood  till  the  end  of  time. 

The  third  day  he  rose  from  the  grave,  the  conqueror  of 
death  and  hell,  the  prince  of  life  and  resurrection.  He  repeat- 
edly appeared  to  his  disciples ;  he  commissioned  them  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  the  resurrection  to  every  creature ;  he  took  pos- 
session of  his  heavenly  throne,  and  by  the  outpouring  of  tlie 
Holy  Spirit  he  established  the  church,  which  he  has  ever  since 
protected,  nourished,  and  comforted,  and  with  which  he  has 
promised  to  abide,  till  he  shall  come  again  in  glory  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

This  is  a  meagre  outline  of  the  story  which  the  evangelists 
tell  us  with  childlike  simplicity,  and  yet  with  more  general  and 
lasting  effect  than  could  be  produced  by  the  highest  art  of  his- 
torical composition.  They  modestly  abstained  fix>m  adding 
their  own  impressions  to  the  record  of  the  words  and  acts  of 
the  Master  whose  "  glory  they  beheld,  the  glory  as  of  the  only- 
begotten  from  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

Who  would  not  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  describe  the 
moral  character  of  Jesus,  or,  having  attempted  it,  be  not  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result?  Who  can  empty  the  ocean  into  a 
bucket?  Who  (we  may  ask  with  Lavater)  *'can  paint  the 
glory  of  the  rising  sun  widi  a  charcoal?"    Ko  artist's  ideal 
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comes  up  to  the  reality  in  this  case,  though  his  ideals  may  sur- 
pass every  other  reality.  The  better  and  holier  a  man  is,  the 
more  he  feels  his  need  of  pardon,  and  how  far  he  falls  short  of 
his  own  imperfect  standard  of  excellence.  But  Jesus,  with  the 
same  nature  as  ours  and  tempted  as  we  are,  never  yielded  to 
temptation ;  never  had  cause  for  regretting  any  thought,  word, 
or  action ;  he  never  needed  pardon,  or  conversion,  or  reform ; 
he  never  fell  out  of  harmony  with  his  heavenly  Father.  His 
whole  life  was  one  unbroken  act  of  self-consecration  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  A 
catalogue  of  virtues  and  gi*aces,  however  complete,  would  give 
us  but  a  mechanical  view.  It  is  the  spotless  purity  and  sinless- 
ness  of  Jesus  as  acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe ;  it  is  the  even 
harmony  and  symmetry  of  all  graces,  of  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man,  of  dignity  and  humility,  of  strength  and  tenderness,  of 
greatness  and  simplicity,  of  self-control  and  submission,  of 
active  and  passive  virtue ;  it  is,  in  one  word,  the  absolute  per- 
fection which  raises  his  character  high  above  the  reach  of  all 
other  men  and  makes  it  an  exception  to  a  universal  rule,  a 
moral  miracle  in  history.  It  is  idle  to  institute  comparisons 
with  saints  and  sages,  ancient  or  modem.  Even  the  infidel 
Rousseau  was  forced  to  exclaim :  '^  If  Socrates  lived  and  died 
like  a  sage,  Jesus  lived  and  died  like  a  God."  Hei^e  is  mare 
than  the  starry  heaven  above  us,  and  the  moral  law  within 
us,  which  filled  the  soul  of  Kant  with  ever-growing  reverence 
and  awe.  Here  is  the  holy  of  holies  of  humanity,  here  is  the 
very  gate  of  heaven. 

Going  so  far  in  admitting  the  human  perfection  of  Christ — 
and  how  cmi  the  historian  do  otherwise  ? — we  are  driven  a  step 
farther,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  his  amazing  claims,  which 
must  either  be  trae,  or  else  destroy  all  foundation  for  admira- 
tion and  reverence  in  which  he  is  universally  held.  It  is  im- 
possible to  construct  a  life  of  Christ  without  admitting  its  su- 
pernatural and  miraculous  character. 

The  divinity  of  Clirist,  and  his  whole  mission  as  Redeemer, 
is  an  article  of  faith,  and,  as  such,  above  logical  or  mathemati- 
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cal  demonstration.  The  incarnation  or  the  union  of  the  infi- 
nite divinity  and  finite  humanity  in  one  person  is  indeed  the 
mystery  of  mysteries.  "What  can  be  more  glorious  than  God  i 
What  more  vile  than  flesh  ?  What  more  wonderful  than  God 
in  the  flesh  ? "  *  Yet  aside  fi'om  all  dogmatizing  which  lies  out- 
side of  the  province  of  the  historian,  the  divinity  of  Christ  lias 
a  self -evidencing  power  which  forces  itself  irresistibly  upon  the 
reflecting  mind  and  historical  inquirer ;  while  the  denial  of  it 
makes  his  person  an  inexplicable  enigma. 

It  is  inseparable  from  his  own  express  testimony  respecting 
himself,  as  it  appears  in  every  Gospel,  with  but  a  slight  diflfer- 
ence  of  degi-ee  between  the  Synoptists  and  St.  John.  Only 
ponder  over  it!  He  claims  to  be  the  long-promised  Messiah 
who  fulfilled  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  founder  and  law- 
giver of  a  new  and  universal  kingdom,  the  light  of  the  world, 
tlie  teacher  of  all  nations  and  ages,  from  whose  authority  there 
is  no  appeal.  He  claims  to  have  come  into  this  world  for  the 
purpose  to  save  the  world  from  sin — ^which  no  merely  human 
being  can  possibly  do.  He  claims  the  power  to  forgive  sins  on 
earth ;  he  frequently  exercised  that  power,  and  it  was  for  the 
sins  of  mankind,  as  he  foretold,  that  he  shed  his  own  blood. 

4 

He  invites  all  men  to  follow  him,  and  promises  peace  and  life 
eternal  to  every  one  that  believes  in  him.  He  claims  pre-exist- 
ence  before  Abraham  and  the  world,  divine  names,  attributes, 
and  worship.  He  disposes  from  the  cross  of  places  in  Para- 
dise. In  directing  his  disciples  to  baptize  all  nations,  he  co- 
ordinates himself  with  the  eteiTial  Father  and  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  promises  to  be  with  them  to  the  consummation  of  the  world 
and  to  come  again  in  glory  as  the  Judge  of  all  men.  He,  tlie 
humblest  and  meekest  of  men,  makes  these  astounding  pre- 
tensions in  the  most  easy  and  natural  way ;  he  never  falters, 
never  apologizes,  never  explains ;  he  proclaims  them  as  self- 
evident  truths.  We  read  them  again  and  again,  and  never  feel 
any  incongruity  nor  think  of  arrogance  and  presumption. 

>  AngfOBtine :  '*  Deua;  quid  gJariotiuMf  Caro;  quid  inUu$f  Deui  in  oame; 
quid  mirabiHus  f  ^* 
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And  yet  this  testimony,  if  not  true,  must  be  dow&robj  jbtap>QT 
phemy  or  madness.  The  former  hypothesis  cannot  st 
moment  before  the  moral  purity  and  dignity  of  Jesus,  revealed 
in  his  every  word  and  work,  and  acknowledged  by  universal 
consent.  Self-deception  in  a  matter  so  momentous,  and  with 
an  intellect  in  all  respects  so  clear  and  so  sound,  is  equally 
out  of  tlie  question.  How  could  He  be  an  enthusiast  or  a  mad- 
man  who  never  lost  the  even  balance  of  his  mind,  who  sailed 
serenely  over  all  the  troubles  and  persecutions,  as  the  sun  above 
the  clouds,  who  always  returned  the  wisest  answer  to  tempting 
questions,  who  calmly  and  deliberately  predicted  his  death  on 
the  cross,  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  founding  of  his  Church,  the  destniction  of 
Jerusalem — ^predictions  which  have  been  literally  fulfilled  ?  A 
character  so  original,  so  complete,  so  uniformly  consistent,  so 
perfect,  so  human  and  yet  so  high  above  all  human  greatness, 
can  be  neither  a  fraud  nor  a  fiction.  The  poet,  as  has  been 
well  said,  would  in  this  case  be  gi*eater  than  tlie  hero.  It 
would  take  more  than  a  Jesus  to  invent  a  Jesus. 

We  are  shut  up  then  to  the  recognition  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ;  and  reason  itself  must  bow  in  silent  awe. before  the 
tremendons  word :  '^  I  and  the  Father  are  one ! "  and  respond 
with  skeptical  Thomas :  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  1 '' 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  effects  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Jesus,  which  far  transcend  all  merely  human  capacity 
and  power.  The  history  of  Christianity,  with  its  countless 
fruits  of  a  higher  and  purer  life  of  truth  and  love  than  was 
ever  known  before  or  is  now  known  outside  of  its  influence,  is  a 
continuous  commentary  on  the  life  of  Christ,  and  testifies  on 
every  page  to  the  inspiration  of  his  holy  example.  His  power 
is  felt  on  every  Lord's  Day  from  ten  thousand  pulpits,  in  the 
palaces  of  kings  and  the  huts  of  beggars,  in  universities  and 
collies,  in  every  school  where  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
read,  in  prisons,  in  almshouses,  in  orphan  asylums,  as  well  as 
in  happy  homes,  in  learned  works  and  simple  tracts  in  endless 
succession.     If  this  history  of  ours  has  any  value  at  all,  it  is 
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a  new  evidence  that  Christ  is  the  light  and  life  of  a  fallen 
world, 

And  there  is  no  sign  that  his  power  is  waning.  His  kingdom 
is  more  widely  spread  than  ever  before,  and  has  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  final  triumph  in  all  the  earth.  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena 
is  reported  to  have  been  struck  with  the  rellection  that  millions 
are  now  ready  to  die  for  the  crucified  Nazarene  who  founded 
a  spiritual  empire  by  love,  while  no  one  would  die  for  Alexan- 
der, or  CsBsar,  or  himself,  who  founded  temporal  empires  by 
force.  He  saw  in  this  contrast  a  convincing  argument  ior  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  saying :  "  I  know  men,  and  I  tell  you,  Christ 
was  not  a  man.  Everything  about  Christ  astonishes  me.  His 
spirit  overwhelms  and  confounds  me.  There  is  no  oomparieon 
between  him  and  any  other  being.  He  stands  single  uid 
alone."  *  And  Gothe,  another  commanding  genius,  of  veiy  dif- 
ferent character,  but  equally  above  suspicion  of  partiality  for 
religion,  looking  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  over  the  vast  field 
of  history,  was  constrained  to  confess  that  "  if  ever  the  Divine 
appeared  on  earth,  it  was  in  the  Person  of  Christ,"  and  that 
''  the  human  mind,  no  matter  how  far  it  may  advance  in  every 
other  department,  will  never  transcend  the  height  and  moral 
culture  of  Christianity  as  it  shines  and  glows  in  the  Gospels." 

The  rationalistic,  mythical,  and  legendary  attempts  to  explain 
the  life  of  Christ  on  purely  human  and  natural  grounds,  and  to 
resolve  the  miraculous  elements  either  into  common  events,  or 
into  innocent  fictions,  split  on  the  rock  of  Christ's  character 
and  testimony.  The  ablest  of  the  infidel  biographers  of  Jesns 
now  profess  the  profoundest  regard  for  his  character,  and  laud 

'  On  the  testimony  of  Napoleon  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  see  the  letters  of 
Bersier  and  Lutteroth  appended  to  the  London  ed.  of  my  book  on  the  Person 
of  Christ  (1880),  p.  284,  and  pp.  219  sqq.  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  asked 
the  poet  Wisland  at  a  court-ball  in  Weimar,  daring  the  CongreBS  of  Erfart, 
whether  he  doubted  that  Jesos  ever  lived ;  to  which  Wieland  promptly  and 
emphatically  replied  in  the  negative,  adding  that  with  equal  right  a  thoosand 
years  hence  men  might  deny  the  existence  of  Napoleon  or  the  battle  of  Jena. 
The  emperor  smiled  and  said,  tris-bUn  /  The  question  was  designed  not  to 
express  doubt,  but  to  test  the  poet^s  faith.  So  Dr.  Hase  reports  from  the 
mouth  of  ChanccUor  Miiller,  who  heard  the  convezsation.    Oesc/MiU  Je§Uj  p.  9. 
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him  as  the  greatest  sage  and  saint  that  ever  appeared  on  eaith. 
But,  by  rejecting  his  testimony  concerning  his  divine  origin 
and  mission,  they  turn  him  into  a  liar ;  and,  by  rejecting  the 
miracle  of  the  resurrection,  they  make  the  great  fact  of  Chris- 
tianity a  stream  without  a  source,  a  house  without  a  founda- 
tion, an  effect  without  a  cause.  Denying  the  physical  miracles, 
they  expect  us  to  believe  even  greater  psychological  miracles ; 
yea,  they  substitute  for  the  supernatural  miracle  of  history  an 
unnatural  prodigy  and  incredible  absurdity  of  their  imagina- 
tion. They  moreover  refute  and  supersede  each  other.  The  his- 
tory of  eiTor  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  a  history  of  self-de- 
struction. A  hypothesis  was  scarcely  matured  before  another 
was  invented  and  substituted,  to  meet  the  same  fate  in  its  turn ; 
while  the  old  truth  and  faith  of  Christendom  remains  unshaken, 
and  marches  on  in  its  peaceful  conquest  against  sin  and  error. 
Truly,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  the  Christ  of 
history,  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ,  the  divine-hnman  Christ, 
is  the  most  real,  the  most  certain,  the  most  blessed  of  all  facts. 
And  this  fact  is  an  aver-present  and  growing  power  which  per- 
vades the  Church  and  conquers  the  world,  and  is  its  own  best 
evidence,  as  the  sun  shining  in  the  heavens.  This  fact  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  terrible  mystery  of  sin  and  death,  the  only 
inspiration  to  a  holy  life  of  love  to  God  and  man,  the  only 
guide  to  happiness  and  peace.  Systems  of  human  wisdom  will 
come  and  go,  kingdoms  and  empires  will  rise  and  fall,  but  for 
all  time  to  come  Christ  will  remain  "  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
tiie  life," 

§  16.  Chronology  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 

See  the  Lit.  in  2  1^»  P*  ^>   especially  Bbowne,  Wibseleb,   Zcmft, 
Andbews^  andEJEDi. 

We  briefly  consider  the  chronological  dates  of  the  life  of 
Christ 

I.  The  Year  of  the  NATrvrnr. — This  must  be  ascertained 
by  historical  and  chronological  research,  since  there  is  no  cer- 
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tain  and  harmonious  tradition  on  the  subj  ect.  Our  Christian  esra, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Roman  abbot  Dionysius  Exignus,  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  came  into  general  use  two  centuries  later, 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  puts  the  Nativity  Dec.  25, 754 
Anno  Urbis,  that  is,  after  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Rome.' 
Nearly  all  chronologers  agree  that  this  is  wrong  by  at  least  four 
years.    Christ  was  bom  a.u.  750  (or  b.c.  4),  if  not  earlier. 

This  is  evident  from  the  following  chronological  hints  in  the 
Gospels,  as  compared  with  and  confirmed  by  Josephus  and 
contemporary  writers,  and  by  astronomical  calculations. 

The  Death  of  Herod. 

(1)  According  to  Matthew  2  : 1  (comp.  Luke  1 :  5,  26),  Christ 
was  bom  "  in  the  days  of  king  Herod "  I.  or  the  Great,  who 
died,  according  to  Josephus,  at  Jericho,  a.u.  750,  just  before 
the  Passover,  being  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-seven  years.'  This  date  has  been  verified  by  the 
astronomical  calculation  of  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  took 
place  March  13,  a.u.  760,  a  few  days  before  Herod's  death.' 
Allowing  two  months  or  more  for  the  events  between  the  birth 
of  Christ  and  the  murder  of  the  Innocents  by  Herod,  the 
Nativity  must  be  put  back  at  least  to  February  or  January,  a.u. 
750  (or  B.C.  4),  if  not  earlier. 

Some  infer  from  the  slaughter  of  the  male  children  in  Beth- 
lehem, "  from  two  years  old  and  under,"  *  that  Christ  must  have 

*  The  fathers  distmefoish  between  the  Natiyity  {ytytats^  Matt.  1 :  18)  and  the 
Incarnation  {a-dpKwris)y  and  identify  the  Incarnation  with  the  Conception  or* 
Annanciation.  Since  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  two  terms  seem  to  have 
been  used  synonymously.  See  Ideler,  Ghronol,^  iL  883,  and  Gieaeler,  1^0 
(4th  Germ.  ed.). 

^  Jos..  Antiqu.,  xyii.  8,  1 :  **  Herod  died  .  .  .  having  reigned  sinoe  he  had 
procured  Antigonus  tobe  slain  [a.u.  717,  or  B.0. 87],  thirty-four  years,  but  since 
he  had  been  declared  king  by  the  Romans  [a.u.  714,  or  B.a  40],  thirty-seven. *' 
Oomp.  the  same  statement  in  Bell.  Jiid.^  L  33,  8,  and  other  passages. 

'According  to  Josephus,  Antigu.^  xyii.  G,  4:  ''And  that  night  there  wae 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon.'*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Josephus  mentions  no 
other  eclipse  in  any  of  his  works. 

*  Matt.  2  :  16 :   Tdrrca  rohs  vtuHas  .   .   .  Mt  Sicrovf  ico)  Korwripm  Kurii  r^ 
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been  bom  two  years  before  Herod's  death ;  but  he  counted  f roiu 
the  time  when  the  stai*  \\  as  fii-st  seen  by  the  Magi  (2 : 7),  and 
wished  to  make  sure  of  his  object.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  the  fact  itself,  and  the  flight  of  the  holy  family  to  Egypt^ 
which  is  inseparably  connected  with  it.  For,  altliough  the 
horrible  deed  is  ignored  by  Josephus,  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  well-known  cruelty  of  Herod,  who  from  jealousy  murdered 
Ilyrcanus,  the  grandfather  of  his  favorite  wife,  Mariamne :  then 
Mariamne  herself,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached ;  her  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and,  only  five  days  before  his 
death,  his  oldest  son,  Antipater ;  and  who  ordered  all  the  nobles 
assembled  aronnd  him  in  his  last  moments  to  be  executed  after 
his  decease,  so  that  at  least  his  death  might  be  attended  by 
universal  mourning.  For  such  a  monster  the  murder  of  one  or 
two  dozen  infants  in  a  little  town^  was  a  very  small  matter, 
which  might  easily  have  been  overlooked,  or,  owing  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  Messiah,  purposely  ignored  by  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian. But  a  confused  remembrance  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  anec- 
dote related  by  Macrobius  (a  Soman  grammarian  and  probably 
a  heathen,  about  a.d.  410),  that  Augustus,  on  hearing  of  Herod's 
murder  of  "  boys  under  two  years  "  and  of  his  own  son,  remarked 
"  that  it  wjs  better  to  be  Herod's  swine  than  his  son." '  The 
cruel  persecution  of  Herod  and  the  flight  into  Egypt  were  a 
significant  sign  of  the  experience  of  the  early  churdi,  and  a  source 
of  comfort  in  every  period  of  martyrdom. 

The  Stab  of  the  Maoi. 

(2)  Another  chronological  hint  of  Matthew,  ch.  2 : 1-4, 9,  which 
has  oeen  verified  by  astronomy,  is  the  Star  of  the  Wise  Men, 

^  Tradition  has  here  most  absprdlj  swelled  the  number  of  Innocents  to  20,000, 
as  indicated  on  the  massive  column,  which  marks  the  spot  of  their  supposed 
martyrdom  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.  XX  Jf  [ar/yr^s],  1  e. 
martyrs,  have  become  XX  M  [tZia],  i  e.  twenty  thousands. 

'  Macrob.,  8at.^  ii  4  :  **  Avfftutus,  cum  audissft,  inter  pveros,  quo9  in  Syria 
Eerodet,  rex  Judaorum^  intra  bimatum  [perhaps  taken  from  Matt.  2 :  16, 
Vnlg. :  a  Inmatu  et  infra]  fumt  interfici^  JUivm  gtioqve  eiun  oecimm,  ait :  me^ 
Hum  e$t  Eerodu  porcum  ease  quamjihutn, "    It  is  a  pun  on  the  similar  sounding 
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whicli  appeared  before  the  deatli  of  Ilerod,  and  which  would 
naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the  astrological  sages  of  the 
East,' in  connection  with  the  expectation  of  the  advent  of  a  gi^eat 
king  among  tlie  Jews.  Snch  a  belief  naturally  arose  from  Ba- 
laam's prophecy  of  "  the  star  that  was  to  rise  out  of  Jacob  "  (Num. 
24 :  17),  and  from  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel, 
and  widely  prevailed  in  the  East  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.' 
The  older  interpretation  of  that  star  made  it  either  a  passing 
meteor,  or  a  strictly  miraculous  phenomenon,  which  lies  beyond 
astronomical  calculation,  and  was  perhaps  visible  to  the  Magi 
alone.  But  Providence  usually  works  through  natural  agencies^ 
and  that  Qod  did  so  in  this  case  is  made  at  least  very  probable 
by  a  remarkable  discovery  in  astronomy.  The  great  and  devout 
Kepler  observed  in  the  years  1603  and  1604  a  conjunction  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  was  made  more  rare  and  luminous 
by  the  addition  of  Mars  in  the  month  of  March,  1604.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  (Oct.  10)  he  observed  near  the  planets 
Saturn,  Jupiter  and  Mars  a  new  (fixed)  star  of  uncommon  bril- 
liancy, which  appeared  "  in  triumphal  pomp,  like  some  all-power- 
ful monarch  on  a  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  his  realm."     It  was 

Greek  terms  for  sow  and  son  {ts  and  ul6s).    Kepler  already  quoted  this  pas- 
sage in  confirmation  of  Matthew. 

*  Taoitos  {HUt.j  v.  18)  and  Saetonias  ( Ve$pa8.,  o,  4)  speak  of  a  widespread 
ezpeetation  of  that  kind  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war  and  before  (Sueto- 
nius calls  it  a  vetus  et  amstans  opinio)^  but  falsely  refer  it  to  the  Roman  em- 
perors Yespasianns  and  Titus.  In  this  the  heathen  historians  followed  Joae- 
phus,  who  well  knew  and  believed  the  Messianic  hopes  of  his  people  (oomp. 
AfU.^  iv.  6,  5;  x.  10,  4;  11,  7),  and  yet  was  not  ashamed  basely  to  betray 
and  pervert  them,  saying  {Bell.  Jiid.,  vi.  5,  4) :  **  What  did  the  most  to  elevate 
the  Jews  in  undertaking  this  war,  was  an  ambiguous  oracle  that  was  found 
alflo  in  their  sacred  writings,  how  ^  about  that  time,  one  from  theur  couutry 
should  become  governor  of  the  habitable  earth.'  The  JewR  took  this  predic- 
tion to  belong  to  themselves  in  particular,  and  many  of  the  wise  men  were 
thereby  deceived  in  their  determination.  Now,  this  oracle  certainly  denoted 
the  government  of  Vespi^ian^  who  was  appointed  emperor  in  Judaea."  Oomp. 
Haoarath,  29".  T.  Ztgesoh.^  I.  173.  The  MeRsianic  hopes  continued  long  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  false  Messiah,  who  led  the  rebellion  under 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (a.d.  135),  called  himself  Bar- Goc/ieba,  i.  e.  **  Son  of  the 
Star,"  and  issued  coins  with  a  star,  in  allusion  probably  to  Num.  24 :  17. 
When  his  real  character  was  revealed,  his  name  was  turned  into  Bar-Coeibct^ 
*'  Son  of  Falsehood.** 
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blazing  and  glittering  "like  the  most  beautiful  and  glorione 
torch  ever  seen  when  driven  by  a  strong  wind,"  and  seemed  to 
him  to  be  "an  exceedingly  wonderful  work  of  God."*  His 
genius  perceived  that  this  phenomenon  must  lead  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  year  of  Christ's  birth,  and  by  careful  calcu- 
lation he  ascertained  that  a  similar  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  with  the  later  addition  of  Mars,  and  probably  some  ex- 
traordinary star,  took  place  repeatedly  a.u.  747  and  748  in  the 
sign  of  the  Pisces. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Jewish  astrologers  ascribe  a  special 
signification  to  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
in  the  sign  of  the  Pisces,  and  connect  it  with  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah.' 

The  discovery  of  Kepler  was  almost  forgotten  till  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  independently  confirmed  by  several 
eminent  astronomers,  Schubert  of  Petersburg,  Ideler  and  Encke 
of  Berlin,  and  Pritchard  of  London.  It  is  pronounced  by  Pritch- 
ard-  to  be  "  as  certain  as  any  celestial  phenomenon  of  ancient 

^  In  the  beginning  of  his  Berieht  vom  Oeburt^fahr  ChrUU  {Opera^  IV.  204), 
he  describes  this  new  star  in  these  woids :  '*  Bin  ungmodhnficher,  s^r  hdler 
und  Mtihoner  Stem  .  .  .  denoiedie  $cha7utey  JurrUchUe  Faekd  9o  jemahl 
mil  Augen  gesehen  worden,  werm  tie  ton  einem  starken  Wind  getrieben  wird, 
gefl/tmmet  und  gefunkelt,  gerad  nsben  dsn  dreg  hdehsten  Planeten  Satvmo, 
Jcteund  Marte.^  He  calls  this  phenomenon  **^n  Hheraxis  gromet  Wunder- 
toerk  OaUss.^  A  fuller  description  of  the  whole  phenomenon  he  gives  in  his 
work  De  SteBa  Nova  {Opera^  II.  575  sqq.  and  801  sqq.,  ed.  Frisch).  Upham 
{The  Wise  Men,  N.  Y.  1869,  p.  145)  says:  "Tyoho  de  Brahe  had  observed 
a  similar  wonder  in  the  constellation  Cassiopeia,  on  the  night  of  the  11th 
of  Oetober,  in  the  year  1572.  These  were  not  Inminons  bodies  within  onr 
atmosphere ;  were  not  within,  or  near,  the  solar  system ;  they  were  in  the 
region  of  the  fixed  stars.  Each  grew  more  and  more  brilliant,  till  it  shone 
like  a  planet.  Then  its  Instre  waned  nntil  it  ceased  to  be  visible, — ^the  one  in 
March,  1674,  the  other  in  February.  1606.  The  light  was  white,  then  yellow, 
then  red,  then  dull,  and  so  went  ont.**  On  Temporaiy  Stars,  see  Hexschel's 
AjKtronomy,  Chap.  XII. 

*  The  learned  Jewish  Babbi  Abarbanel,  in  his  Commentary  on  Daniel  (called 
Ua^jne  hajeshuah,  i  e.  **  Wells  of  Salvation,'*  Isa.  12 : 3),  which  was  pub- 
Ushed  1547,  more  than  fifty  years  before  Kepler's  calculation,  says  that  such 
a  conjunction  took  place  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Moses  (A.M.  2865), 
and  would  reappear  before  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  A.M.  5224  (or  A.D.  1463). 
Ideler  and  Wieseler  conjecture  that  this  aatrological  belief  existed  among  the 
Jews  already  at  the  time  of  Christ.  ^l^ 
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date."  It  certainly  makes  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Magi  to  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem  more  intelligible.  "  The  star  of  astrology 
has  thus  become  a  torch  of  chronology  "  (as  Ideler  says),  and  an 
argument  for  the  truthfulness  of  tlie  first  Gospel.' 

It  is  objected  that  Matthew  seems  to  mean  a  single  star  (aori)/), 
comp.  ver.  9)  rather  than  a  combination  of  stars  {florpov). 
Hence  Dr.  Wieseler  supplements  the  calculation  of  Kepler  and 
Ideler  by  calling  to  aid  a  single  comet  which  appeared  from 
February  to  April,  a.u.  750,  according  to  the  Chinese  astronomi- 
cal tables,  which  Pingre  and  Humboldt  acknowledge  as  histori- 
cal. But  this  is  rather  far-fetched  and  hardly  necessary ;  for 
that  extraordinary  star  described  by  Kepler,  or  Jupiter  at  its 
most  luminous  appearance,  as  described  by  Pritchard,  in  tliat 
memorable  conjunction,  would  suflBciently  answer  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  single  star  by  Matthew,  which  must  at  all  events  not 
be  pressed  too  literally ;  for  the  language  of  Scripture  on  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  not  scientific,  but  phenomenal  and  popular. 
God  condescended  to  the  astrological  faith  of  the  Magi,  and 
probably  made  also  an  internal  revelation  to  them  before,  as 
well  as  after  the  appearance  of  the  star  (comp.  2 :  12). 

If  we  accept  the  result  of  these  calculations  of  astronomers 
we  are  brought  to  within  two  years  of  the  year  of  the  Nativity, 
namely,  between  a.u.  748  (Kepler)  and  750  (Wieseler).  The 
difference  arises,  of  course,  from  the  imcertainty  of  the  time  of 
departure  and  the  length  of  the  journey  of  the  Magi. 

As  this  astronomical  argoment  is  often  very  carelessly  and  erroneoualy 
stated,  and  as  the  works  of  Kepler  and  Ideler  are  not  easy  of  access,  at 
least  in  America  (I  found  them  in  the  Aster  Library),  I  maybe  permitted 
to  state  the  case  more  at  length.  John  Kepler  wrote  three  treatises  on 
the  year  of  Christ*s  birth,  two  in  Latin  (1606  and  1614),  one  in  Oermaa 
(1613),  in  which  he  discusses  with  remarkable  learning  the  various  pas- 

'  It  has  been  so  aooepted  bj  Dean  Alford  and  others.  See  the  note  hi  6th 
ed.  of  his  Com.  on  Matt.  2 : 2  (1868),  with  the  corrections  famished  bj  Bey.  G. 
Pritchard.  McGleUan  {New  Test.^  L  402)  assumes  that  the  con  junction  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  was  premonitory  and  coincided  with  the  conception  of  the 
birth  of  John  the  BaptlRt,  Oct.  748,  and  that  Kepler*8  new  star  was  Messiah's 
star  appearing  a  year  Uter. 
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sages  and  facts  bearing  on  that  subject  They  are  reprinted  in  Dr.  Ch. 
Friflch's  edition  of  his  Opera  Omnia  (Frcf.  et  Erlang.  1858-70,  8  vols.), 
▼oL  IV.  pp.  175  sqq. ;  201  sqq. ;  279  sqq.  His  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  the  constellation  which  led  ^it"  to  this  investigation  are  folly 
described  in  his  treatises  De  Stella  Nova  in  Pede  Serpeniarii  (Opera,  vol. 
n.  575  sqq.),  and  Phenomenon  sifigulare  seu  Mercurius  in  Sole  {ibicL  11. 
801  sqq.).  Prol  Ideler,  who  was  himself  an  astronomer  and  chronolo- 
gist,  in  his  Handbuck  der  mathemoL  und  techniechen  Chranologie  (Berlin, 
1826,  ToL  n.  400  sqq.),  gives  the  following  clear  summary  of  Kepler's 
and  of  his  own  observations : 

"  It  is  tisnally  supposed  that  the  star  of  the  Magi  was,  if  not  a  fiction  of 
the  imagination,  some  meteor  which  arose  accidentally,  or  ad  hoc.  We 
will  belong  neither  to  the  unbelievers  nor  the  hyper-believers  {weder  zu 
den  Unglduhigen  noch  zu  den  VeherglCtuhigen),  and  regard  this  stany  phe- 
nomenon with  Kepler  to  be  real  and  well  ascertainable  by  calculation, 
namely,  as  a  oonjmicHon  of  the  Planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  That  Matthew 
speaks  only  of  a  star  (aari?^),  not  a  constellation  (ao-r/Tov),  need  not  trou- ' 
ble  us,  for  the  two  words  are  not  unfrequently  confounded.  The  just 
named  great  astronomer,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  astrology  of 
his  and  former  times,  and  who  used  it  occasionally  as  a  means  for  com- 
mending astronomy  to  the  attention  and  respect  of  the  laity,  first  con- 
ceived this  idea  when  he  observed  the  conjunction  of  the  two  planets 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  year  1603.  It  took  place  Dec.  17.  In  the 
spring  following  Mars  joined  their  company,  and  in  autumn  1604  still 
another  star,  one  of  those  fixed  Btar-Uke  bodies  {einer  jener  flxstem-arH- 
gen  Karper)  which  grow  to  a  considerable  degree  of  brightness,  and  then 
graduaJly  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  This  star  stood 
near  the  two  planets  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Serpentarius  (Schlangenirager), 
and  appeared  when  last  seen  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  with  imcom- 
mon  splendor.  From  month  to  month  it  waned  in  brightness,  and  at  the 
end  of  1606  was  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  which  at  that  time  could  not  yet 
be  aided  by  good  optical  instruments.  Kepler  wrote  a  special  work  on  this 
Stella  nova  in  pede  Serpeniarii  (Prague,  1606),  and  there  he  first  set  fortli 
the  view  that  the  star  of  the  Magi  consisted  in  a  conjunction  of  Saturn, 
Jupiter  and  some  other  extraordinary  star,  the  nature  of  which  he  doe8 
not  explain  more  fully.'*  Ideler  then  goes  on  to  report  (p.  404)  that 
Kepler,  with  the  imperfect  tables  at  his  disposal,  discovered  the  same 
oonjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  a.u.  747  in  June,  August  and  Decem- 
ber, in  the  sign  of  the  Pisces ;  in  the  next  year,  February  and  March, 
Mars  was  added,  and  probably  another  extraordinary  star,  which  must 
have  excited  the  astrologers  of  Chaldna  to  the  highest  degree.  They 
probably  saw  the  new  star  first,  and  then  the  constellation. 

Dr.  MQnter,  bishop  of  Seeland,  in  1821  directed  new  attention  to  this 
cemarkable  discovery,  and  also  to  the  rabbinical  commentaiy  of  Abarbanel 
cm  Daniel,  according  to  which  the  Jewish  astrologers  expected  a  conjunc- 
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tion  of  the  plaaets  Jnpiier  and  Satom  in  the  aign  of  the  Fiaces  before 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  asked  the  astroaomers  to  reinveatigBte 
this  point  Since  then  Schubert  of  Peteisbnzg  (1823),  Ideler  and  £ncke 
of  Berlin  (1826  and  1830),  and  more  recentlj  Pritchaxd  of  London,  have 
verified  Kepler's  calculations. 

Ideler  describes  the  result  of  his  calculation  (vol.  n.  405)  thus:  ''I 
have  made  the  calculation  'with  eveiy  care.  .  .  .  The  results  are 
sufficiently  remarkable.  Both  planets  [Jupiter  and  Saturn]  came  in 
coi^unction  for  the  first  tiniie  a-u.  747,  May  20,  in  the  2(Hh  degree  of 
Pisces.  Thej  stood  then  on  the  heaven  before  sunrise  and  were  only 
one  degree  apart.  Jupitw  passed  Saturn  to  the  north.  In  the  middle 
of  SeptembOT  both  came  in  opposition  to  the  sun  at  midnight  in  the 
south.  The  difference  in  longitude  was  one  degree  and  a  hal£  Both 
were  retrograde  and  again  approached  each  other.  On  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber a  second  conjunction  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  degree  of  the  Pisces, 
and  on  the  12th  of  November,  when  Jupiter  moved  again  eastward,  a 
third  in  the  fifteenth  degree  of  the  same  sign.  In  the  last  two  constella' 
tions  also  the  difference  in  longitude  was  only  about  one  degree,  so  that 
to  a  weak  eye  both  planets  might  appear  as  one  star.  If  the  Jewish 
astrologers  attached  great  expectations  to  a  conjunction  of  the  two  upper 
planets  in  the  sign  of  the  Pisces,  tJiis  one  must  above  all  have  appeared 
to  them  as  most  significant." 

In  his  shorter  Lekrbucb  der  Chronologies  which  appeared  Berlin  1831  in 
one  vol,  pp.  424-431,  Ideler  gives  substantially  the  same  account  some- 
what abridged,  but  with  slight  changes  of  the  figures  on  tiie  basis  of  a 
new  calculation  with  still  better  tables  made  by  the  celebrated  astrono- 
mer Encke,  who  puts  the  first  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  a.u. 
747,  May  29th,  the  second  Sept.  30th,  the  third  Dec.  5th.  See  the  fi;dl 
table  of  Encke,  p.  429. 

We  supplement  this  account  by  an  extract  from  an  article  on  the  Star 
of  the  Wise  Men,  by  the  Bev.  Charles  Pritchard,  M.A.,  Hon.  Secretai-y 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  who  made  a  fresh  calculation  of  tl»» 
constellation  in  a.u.  747,  from  May  to  December,  and  published  the 
results  in  Memoirs  of  Royal  Ast.  Society,  vol.  xxv.,  and  in  Smith's  "Bible 
Dictionary,"  p.  3108,  Am.  ed.,  where  he  says :  "  At  that  time  [end  of 
Sept.,  B.C.  7]  there  can  be  no  doubt  Jupiter  would  present  to  astrono- 
mers, especially  in  so  dear  an  atmosphere,  a  magnificent  spectacle,  it 
was  then  at  its  most  brilliant  apparition,  for  it  was  at  its  nearest  approach 
both  to  the  sun  and  to  the  earth.  Not  lar  from  it  would  be  seen  its 
duller  and  much  leas  conspicuous  companion,  Saturn.  This  glorioas 
spectacle  continued  almost  unaltered  for  several  days,  when  the  planets 
again  slowly  separated,  then  came  to  a  halt,  when,  by  reassuming  a 
direct  motion,  Jupiter  again  approached  to  a  conjunction  for  the  third 
time  with  Saturn,  just  as  the  Magi  may  be  supposed  to  have  enteced  the 
Holy  City.    And*  to  complete  the  ludnation  of  the  tale,  about  an  hour 
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ftndaluUf  after  sonaet,  the  two  planets  might  be  seen  from  Jernaalem, 
hanging  as  it  were  in  the  meridian,  and  suspended  over  Bethlehem  in 
the  distance.  These  celestial  phenomena  thns  described  are,  it  will  be 
seen,  beyond  the  reach  of  question,  and  at  the  first  impreadion  they 
assmedly  appear  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Star  of  the  MagL'*  If 
Pritchard*  neverf^eless,  rejects  the  identity  of  the  constellattoa  with  the 
single  star  of  Matthew,  it  is  because  of  a  too  literal  understanding  of 
Matthew's  language,  that  the  star  npofiytp  avrovs  and  «o-ra39  *irw<o,  which 
woold  make  it  mixaculoiis  in  either  case. 

The  Fifteenth  Year  of  Tiberius. 

(3)  Luke,  ch.  3  : 1,  23,  gives  us  an  important  and  evidently 
careful  indication  of  the  reigning  powers  at  the  time  when 
John  the  Baptist  and  Christ  entered  upon  their  public  minis- 
tay,  which,  according  to  Levitical  custom,  was  at  the  age  of 
thirty.'  John  the  Baptist  began  his  ministry  '^  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,"  *  and  Jesus,  who  was  only  about  six 
months  younger  than  John  (comp.  Luke  1 :  5,  26),  was  baptized 
and  began  to  teach  when  he  was  "  about  thirty  years  of  age." " 

Tiberius  began  to  reign  jointly  with  Augustus,  as  *^  coll^a 
imperii,"  a.u.  764  (or,  at  all  events,  in  the  beginning  of  765), 
and  independently,  Aug.  19,  a.u.  767  (a.d.  14);  consequently, 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  was  either  a.u.  779,  if  we  count 
from  the  joint  reign  (as  Luke  probably  did,  using  the  more 
general  term  fiyefxovCa  rather  than  iiovaprxCa  or  ffcurikeia)^*  or 

1  Comp.  Num.  4 : 3,  85,  89,  43,  47. 

'  la  the  new  revision  the  passage,  3  : 1,  2,  is  thus  translated :  **  Now  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  (rrytt^o^ieu)  of  Tiberias  Caesar,  Poatias  Pilate 
being  governor  (^Tc/uoyevorrof )  of  Jadiea,  and  Herod  being  tetraroh  of  GalUee, 
•od  his  brother  Philip  tetraroh  of  the  region  of  Itnrasa  and  Trachonitis,  and 
Lyaanias  tetraroh  of  Abilene,  in  the  high-priesthood  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  the 
word  of  God  came  anto  John  the  son  of  Zacharias  in  the  wilderness.**  The 
statement  mast  have  been  qaite  intelligible  to  the  edncated  readers  of  that  time. 

*  The  different  interpretations  of  airrhs  liv  hipx^i^fvos  inrtX  irAp  rpidKorra 
do  not  alter  the  resalt  mach,  bat  the  &atl  leaves  a  margin  for  a  few  months 
more  or  lees.    Comp.  HcClellaa,  I.  404. 

*  He  OSes  the  same  term  of  Pontios  Pilate  {^rytftopt^vrcs).  Zampt,  2.  &  p. 
206,  njBi  -''Eigmtlieh  eeratanden^'bezeichnet  irr^fjiovta  die  Wurde  des  milUdr^ 
mhim  BefelMaben  und  dea  BegenUn  uber  die  Prommen,  HdUe  Lucas  *  Au- 
gwtw  Kaiur*  (akroKftdr^p)  od&r  auoh  nur  ^  Nerracher^  i&px^)  ff^^^Hf^^  ^ 
wurde  man  an  Hm  Zdhlung  wm  Tiberiui  ProvinckUverwaUung  weniger  denketi 
kdnnen,'' 
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782,  if  we  reckon  from  the  independent  reign  (as  was  the  usaal 
Roman  method).' 

Now,  if  we  reckon  back  thirty  years  from  a.u.  779  or  782, 
we  come  to  a.u.  749  or  752  as  the  year  of  John's  birth,  which 
preceded  that  of  Christ  about  six  months.  The  foi*mer  date 
(749)  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred,  and  agrees  with  Luke's 
own  statement  that  Christ  was  bom  under  Herod  (1 :  5,  26).' 

Dionysius  probably  (for  we  have  no  certainty  on  the  subject) 
calculated  from  the  independent  reign  of  Tiberius;  but  even 
that  would  not  bring  us  to  754,  and  would  involve  Luke  in 
contradiction  with  Matthew  and  with  himself.* 

The  other  dates  in  Luke  3  : 1  generally  agree  with  this  result, 

*  Different  modes  of  connting  were  not  unnsual,  regarding  the  earlj  Ro- 
man emperora,  and  Herod  L  See  aboye,  p.  112,  Zampt,  I.  e.  282  eqq.,  and 
Andrews,  p.  27.  Saetonins  {Tib,,  23)  and  Tacitus  i,An?uU.,  vi.  51)  saj  that 
Tiberias  died  in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign,  meaning  his  sole  reign  ;  but  thete 
are  indications  also  of  the  other  counting,  at  least  in  Egypt  and  the  provinoea, 
where  the  authoritj  of  Tiberius  as  the  actlye  emperor  was  more  felt  than  in 
Home.  There  are  coins  from  Antiooh  in  Syria  of  the  date  A.  o.  705,  with  the 
head  of  Tiberius  and  the  inscription,  KoMrop.  Sc/Sao-rof  (AuguHus).  In 
fayor  of  the  computation  from  the  coUeagueship  are  Ussher,  Bengel,  Lardner, 
Greswell,  Andrews,  Zumpt,  Wieseler,  HcClelian;  in  favor  of  the  computation 
from  the  sole  reign  are  Lightfoot,  Ewald,  Browne.  Wieseler  fonnerly  held 
that  Luke  refers  to  the  imprisonment,  and  not  the  beginning  of  the  ministty,  of 
John,  but  he  changed  his  view ;  see  his  art.  in  Hersog's  ''  EncykL,"  sod.  547. 

'Andrews,  L  c.  p.  28,  thus  sums  up  his  investigations  upon  this  point: 
*'We  find  three  solutions  of  the  chronological  difficulties  which  the  state- 
ments of  Luke  present :  Ist.  That  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius  is  to  be  reck- 
oned from  the  death  of  Augnistus,  and  extends  from  August,  781,  to  August, 
782.  In  this  year  the  Baptist,  whose  labors  began  some  time  previous,  was 
imprisoned ;  but  the  Lord's  ministiy  began  in  780,  before  this  imprisonment, 
and  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  2d.  That  t*»e  15th  year  is  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  death  of  Augustus,  but  that  the  statement,  the  Lord  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  large  sense,  and  that  he  may 
have  been  of  any  age  from  thirty  to  thirty-fiye  when  he  began  his  labors. 
Sd.  That  the  15th  year  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  year  when  Tiberius  was 
associated  with  Augustus  in  the  empire,  and  is  therefore  the  year  779.  In 
this  case  the  language,  *he  was  about  ^thirty,*  may  be  strictly  taken,  and 
the  statement,  *  the  word  of  God  came  unto  John,'  may  be  referred  to  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry." 

'  Hase  ( Oesc?L  Je8u^  p.  209)  strangely  defends  the  Dionysian  era,  but 
sacrifices  the  date  of  Matthew,  together  with  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  ohild- 
hood  of  Jesus.    A|r>^>ut  the  view  of  Eeim  see  Sohfirer,  p.  24S. 
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bnt  are  less  definite.  Pontius  Pilate  was  ten  years  governor  of 
Jndsea,  from  a.d.  26  to  36.  Herod  Antipas  was  deposed  by 
Caligola,  a.d.  39.  Philip,  his  brother,  died  a.d.  34.  Conse- 
quently, Christ  most  have  died  before  a.d.  34,  at  an  age  of 
thirty-three,  if  we  allow  three  years  for  his  public  ministry. 

Thb  Census  of  QunuNius. 

(4)  The  Census  of  Quirinius,  Luke,  ch.  2 :  2.'  Luke  gives  us 
another  chronological  date  by  the  incidental  remark  that  Christ 
was  bom  about  the  time  of  that  census  or  enrolment,  which 
was  ordered  by  Csesar  Augustus,  and  which  was  "the  first 
[enrolment]  made  when  Quirinius  (Cyrenius)  was  governor 
of  Syria.''*  He  mentions  this  fact  as  the  reason  for  the 
journey  of  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem.  The  journey  of 
Mary  makes  no  dilBBculty,  for  (aside  from  the  intrinsic  pro- 
priety of  his  company  for  protection)  all  women  over  twelve 
years  of  age  (and  slaves  also)  were  subject  in  the  Eoman  em- 
pire to  a  head-tax,  as  well  as  men  over  fourteen,  till  the  age  of 

'  See  the  literature  till  1874  in  ScbtUrer,  p.  262,  who  devotes  24  pages  to 
this  sabject.  The  most  important  writers  on  the  census  of  Quirinius  are 
Buschke  (a  learned  jurist,  in  2  treatises,  1840  and  1847),  Wieseler  (1843  and 
1869),  and  Zumpt  (1854  and  1869).  Comp.  also  the  article  ''  Taxing,''  by  Dr. 
Plumptre.  supplemented  bj  Dr.  Woolsey,  in  Smith's  ** Bible  Dictionary" 
(Hackett  and  Abbot's  ed.),  IV.  8185,  and  J.  B.  McClellan,  New  Test,  L  892. 

'  This  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  original  (according  to  the  last  text  of 
Tischendorf,  Westcott  and  Hort,  who  with  B  D  omit  the  article  ri):  aihrj 
iaroypa/^  vpdmi  iy4wrro  iiytuoyt^irros  r^s  ^vptas  Kvpiivtov,  Vulg.  :  H<BC  de- 
tcriptio  prima  facta  est  a  praside  Syria  Cyrino.  The  English  yersion,  **  this 
taxing  wikB  first  made  when,"  is  ungrammatical,  and  would  require  wpwror  or 
v^arro.  instead  of  irp^rri.  Luke  either  meant  to  say  that  there  was  no  previ- 
ous enrolment  in  Jndiea,  or,  more  probably,  he  had  in  his  mind  a  second  en- 
rolment made  under  Quirinius  at  his  second  governorship,  which  is  noticed  by 
him  in  Acts  5  :  87,  and  was  well  known  to  his  readers.  See  below.  Quirinius 
(Ki^^Fiof)  is  the  proper  spelling  (Strabo,  Joseph  us,  Tacitus,  Justin  H.) — 
not  QuirinuSf  which  was  also  a  Boman  name ;  hence  the  confusion.  (See 
Weiss,  in  the  6th  ed.  of  Meyer  on  Luke,  p.  286.)  His  full  name  was  PubUus 
Suljncius  (Quirinius  (Tacitus,  Annal.,  iii.  48;  Suetonius,  Tiber,,  49).  He 
was  consul  a.u.  742,  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Africa,  747,  and  died  in  Rome. 
A.D.  21.  Josephus  speaks  of  him  at  tbe  close  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  book  of  his  Arehcsol,  See  a  fuU  account  of  him  in  Zumpt,  pp. 
43-71. 
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sixty-five.'  There  is  some  significance  in  the  coincidence  of  the 
birth  of  the  King  of  Israel  with  the  deepest  humiliation  of  Israel, 
and  its  incorporation  in  the  great  historical  empire  of  Home. 

But  the  statement  of  Luke  seems  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  fact  that  the  governorship  and  census  of  Quirinius  began 
A.D.  6,  i.  e.,  ten  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.'  Hence  many 
artificial  interpretations.'  But  this  difficulty  is  now,  if  not  en- 
tirely removed,  at  least  greatly  diminished  by  archeeological 
and  philological  research  independent  of  theology.  It  has  been 
proved  almost  to  a  demonstration  by  Bergmann,  Mommsen, 
and  especially  by  Zumpt,  that  Quirinius  was  twice  governor  of 
Syria — ^first,  a.u.  750  to  753,  or  b.c.  4  to  1  (when  there  Ixappens 
to  be  a  gap  in  our  list  of  governors  of  Syria),  and  again,  a.u. 
760-765  (a.d.  6-11).  This  double  legation  is  based  upon  a 
passage  in  Tacitus,"  and  confirmed  by  an  old  monumental  in- 

'  Ulpian,  quoted  by  Zampt,  Geburtfjahr  ChmU,  p.  203  sq. 

*  Joaephos,  Antiqu.^  zviL  13,  5  ;  zviiL  1,  1.  The  census  here  referred  to 
UB  evideutly  the  same  which  Luke  means  in  Acts  5:37:  **  After  this  man 
arose  Judas  the  Galilsean  in  the  dajs  of  the  enrolment"  Josephus  calls  him 
**  JudaSf  a  Gaulanite,"  because  he  was  of  Gamala  in  lower  Gaolanitis;  but  in 
Ant.^  zx.  5,  2,  and  Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  8,  1,  he  calls  him  likewise  a  Galilaaan.  In 
this  case,  then,  Luke  is  entirely  correct,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
a  writer  otherwise  so  well  informed  as  Luke  should  have  confounded  two  en- 
rolments which  were  ten  years  apart 

'  The  usual  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  giye  vptin?  the  sense  of  x^orff  a, 
before  Quirinius  was  governor ;  as  wp&T6s  rufos  is  used  (though  not  in  connec- 
tion with  a  participle)  in  the  sense  of  prior  to,  John  1 :  15,  80 ;  15 :  18.  So 
Ussher,  Buschke,  Tholuok,  Wieseler,  Gaspari,  Ewald.  But  this  would  hare 
been  more  naturally  and  clearly  expressed  by  rpiy  or  wph  rov  nyv*^^^*^  (^  ^ 
Luke  2:  21;  12:15;  Acts  23  :  15).  Paulus,  Ebrard,  Lange,  Godet,  and  others 
accentuate  ainii  (ipta)  and  explain :  The  decree  of  the  census  was  issued  at 
the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  but  the  so-called  first  eennta  iUeff  did  not  take 
place  tiU  the  governorship  of  Quirinius  (ten  years  later).  Impossible  on 
account  of  ver.  3,  which  reports  the  execution  of  the  decree,  ver.  1.  Browne 
(p.  46)  and  others  understand  rtye/iop€6uv  in  a  wider  sense,  so  as  to  include  an 
extraordinary  commission  of  Quirinius  as  fegatus  Caearia. 

*  Annal,,  iii.  48,  as  interpreted  by  A.  W.  Zumpt  in  a  tjatin  dissertation : 
De  Syria  Bomanorum  provineia  ab  Caeare  Auffusto  ad  T.  Veapasianum^  in 
Comment,  Epigraph,^  Berol.  1854.  vol.  ii.  88-125,  and  approved  by  Hommsen 
In  Bee  gettta  divi  Augusii^  121-124.  Zumpt  has  developed  his  views  more 
fully  in  i)a«  Oeburtfffahr  Chruti,  1860,  pp.  1-00.  Ussher,  Sanclemente,  Idelei 
(II.  307),  and  Browne  (p.  40)  had  understood  Tacitus  in  the  same  way. 
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scription  discovered  between  the  Yilla  Hadriani  and  the  Yia 
Tibui-tina.'  Hence  Luke  might  very  properly  call  the  census 
about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  "  the  first "  {irpdrr))  under 
Qoirinins,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  second  and  better  known, 
which  he  himself  mentions  in  his  second  treatise  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  Christianity  (Acts  5  :  37).  Perhaps  the 
experience  of  Quirinius  as  the  superintendent  of  the  first  census 
was  the  reason  why  he  was  sent  to  Syria  a  second  time  for  the 
same  purpose. 

There  still  remain,  however,  three  difficulties  not  easily 
solved :  (a)  Quirinius  cannot  have  been  governor  of  Syria  be- 
fore autumn  a.u.  750  (b.c.  4),  several  months  q/ier  Herod's  death 
(whidi  occurred  in  March,  750),  and  consequently  after  Christ's 
birth ;  for  we  know  from  coins  that  Quintilius  Varus  was  gover- 
nor from  A.U.  748  to  750  (b.c.  6-4),  and  left  his  post  (xfter  the 
death  of  Herod.'  (b)  A  census  during  the  first  governorship  of 
Quirinius  is  nowhere  mentioned  but  in  Luke,  (c)  A  Syrian 
governor  could  not  well  carry  out  a  census  in  Judsea  duiing  the 
lifetime  of  Herod,  before  it  was  made  a  Eoman  province  (i.  e., 
A,u.  759). 

In  reply  to  these  objections  we  may  say :  (a)  Luke  did  not 
intend  to  give  an  exact,  but  only  an  approximate  chronological 
statement,  and  may  have  connected  the  census  with  the  well- 

^  FixBt  published  at  Florenoe,  1765,  then  bj  Sanclemente  (De  wig,  CBran 
EmendaL  Bom.  1708),  and  more  oorrecUj  by  Beigmann  and  Mommsen :  De 
vucr^^ne  Latina^  ad  P.  JSulpicium  Quirinium  referenda,  BeroL  1851. 
Mommsen  diacassed  it  again  in  an  appendix  to  Eee  gesta  Augueti,  Berol.  1865, 
pp.  111-126.  The  inscription  is  defective,  and  reads :  *' .  .  .  Pro.  Con- 
sul. Abiam.  PBOVINCIAM.  OP[TIiNUIT  LEGATUS].  DiVI.  AUOUSTL  [I]TERUH 
[I  e.,  again,  a  second  time].  Syuiam.  £t.  Ph[cbnicbm  admin istravit,  or, 
obtinuit].  The  name  is  obliterated.  Zumpt  refers  it  to  0.  Seutius  Sator- 
Dinus  (who  preceded  Qairinins,  but  is  not  kno\¥n  to  have  been  twice  governor 
of  Sjrria),  Bergmann,  Mommsen,  and  Merivale  to  Quirinins  (as  was  done  by 
Sanclemente  in  1793,  and  by  Ideler,  1826).  Nevertheless  Mommsen  denies 
any  favorable  bearing  of  the  discovery  on  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  in 
Luke,  while  Zumpt  defends  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  evangelist. 

'  Josephna,  AnUqu,^  xvii  11,  1;  Tacitus,  Hist,,  v.  9:  '''poet  mortem 
Herodie  .  .  .  8imo  qiUdtim  regium  nomen  invaserat  j  u  a  QuirUUio  Vara 
obUnenU  Syriam  punitue,^^  etc. 
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known  name  of  Quirinius  because  he  completed  it,  although  it  was 
begun  under  a  previous  administration,  (b)  Augustus  ordered 
several  census  populi  between  a.u.  726  and  767,  partly  for  taxa- 
tion, partly  for  military  and  statistical  purposes ;  *  and,  as  a  good 
statesman  and  financier,  he  himself  prepared  a  rationarium  or 
hreoiarium  totius  imperii,  that  is,  a  list  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  empire,  which  was  read,  after  his  death,  in  the  Senate.* 
(c)  Herod  was  only  a  tributary  king  (rear  «ocit^),  who  could  exer- 
cise no  act  of  sovereignty  witliout  authority  from  the  emperor. 
Judflea  was  subject  to  taxation  from  the  time  of  Poinpey,  and  it 
seems  not  to  have  ceased  with  the  accession  of  Herod.  More- 
over, towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  lost  the  favor  of  Augustus, 
who  wrote  him  in  anger  that  "  whei-eas  of  old  he  had  used  him 
as  his  friend,  he  would  now  use  him  as  his  subject.'' ' 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  proven  by  direct  testimony  of  Jose- 
phus  or  the  Roman  historians,  that  Augustus  issued  a  decree 
for  a  universal  census,  embracing  all  the  Provinces  ("that  all 
the  world,"  i.  e.,  the  Roman  world,  "  should  be  taxed,''  Luke 
2 : 1),  but  it  is  in  itself  by  no  means  improbable,  and  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  prepare  his  hreviarium  totius  imperii.* 

>  Three  cenrases,  held  A.  n.  726,  748,  and  767,  aro  mentioned  on  the  monu- 
ment of  Ancyra;  one  in  Italy,  757,  by  Dion  Gasaias;  others  in  Gaul  are 
assigned  to  727,  741,  767 ;  Tertallian,  who  was  a  learned  lawyer,  speaks  of 
one  in  Judsea  noder  Sentina  Satnminus,  A.U.  749 ;  and  this  wonld  be  the  one 
which  must  be  meant  by  Luke.     See  Grater,  Haschke,  Zumpt,  Plumptre.  L  c 

'Suetonius,  Aug.  28,  101;  Tacitus,  Annal.,  i  11;  Dio  Cassias,  lii.  30; 
Ivi.  38.  The  breviariam  contained,  according  to  Tacitus:  ^^ apes  publuxB^ 
quantum  eivium  aoeiorumque  in  armis  [which  would  include  Herod],  ^fitot 
dasseity  regnay  provificuB^  tiihuta  aut  veettgalia.  et  necemfatei  ae  largiUone*. 
Quof  euncta  ma  manu  pergcripserat  Augustus,  addideratque  consifium  oo9r- 
eendi  intra  teitnirws  imperii^  incertum  metu  an  per  invidiam,^^ 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  9,  §  4,    Comp.  Marquardt,  Bom.  SiaatsteruxiUung^  L  249. 

^  Such  a  decree  has  been  often  inferred  from  the  passages  of  Suetonios  and 
Tacitus  just  quoted.  The  silence  of  Josephus  is  not  very  difficult  to  explain, 
for  he  does  not  profess  to  give  a  history  of  the  empire,  is  nearly  silent  on  the 
period  from  A.u.  750-760,  and  is  not  as  impartial  a  historian  as  Luke,  nor  wor- 
thy of  more  credit  Gassiodorus  ( Variarumy  iii.  52)  and  Suidas  («.  «. ,  hxoypa'pi) 
expressly  assert  the  fact  of  a  general  census,  and  add  several  particulars  which 
are  not  derived  from  Luke  ;  e.  g.  Suidas  says  that  Augustus  elected  twentv 
comniJBsloners  of  high  character  and  sent  them  to  all  parts  of  the  empire  to 
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In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  would  take  several  years  to  carry 
out  such  a  decree,  and  its  execution  in  the  provinces  would  be 
modified  according  to  national  customs.  Zumpt  assumes  that 
Sentius  Satuminus,'  who  was  sent  as  governor  to  Syria  a.u.  746 
(b.c.  9),  and  remained  there  till  749  (b.o.  6),  began  a  census  in 
Judaea  with  a  view  to  substitute  a  head  tax  in  money  for  the  for- 
mer customary  tribute  in  produce ;  that  his  successor,  Quintilius 
Varus  (b.c.  6-4),  continued  it,  and  that  Quirinius  (b.c.  4)  com- 
pleted the  census.  This  would  explain  the  confident  statement 
of  Tertullian,  which  he  must  have  derived  from  some  good 
source,  that  enrolments  were  held  under  Augustus  by  Sentius 
SatuminuR  in  Judsea.'  Another,  but  less  probable  view  is  tliat 
Quirinius  was  sent  to  the  East  as  special  commissioner  for  the 
census  during  the  administration  of  his  predecessor.  In  either 
case  Luke  might  call  the  census  "  the  first "  under  Quirinius, 
considering  that  he  finished  the  census  for  personal  taxation  or 
r^istration  according  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  family  registers, 
and  that  afterwards  he  alone  executed  the  second  census  for  the 
taxation  of  property  according  to  tlie  Koman  fashion. 

The  problem  is  not  quite  solved ;  but  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  that  Quirinius  was  prominently  connected  wdth  the 
Roman  government  in  the  East  about  the  time  of  the  Nativity, 
is  a  considerable  step  towards  the  solution,  and  encourages  the 
hope  of  a  still  better  solution  in  the  future.* 

o(d]ect  atatistioB  of  popnlation  as  well  as  of  property,  and  to  return  a  portion 
to  the  national  treasury.  Hence  Huschke,  Wieseler,  Zumpt,  Plumptre  and 
McGlellan  accept  their  testimony  as  historically  correct  (while  SchUrer  derives 
it  simply  from  Luke,  without  being  able  to  account  for  these  particulars). 
Wieseler  quotes  also  John  Malala,  the  historian  of  Antioch,  as  saying,  probably 
on  earlier  authorities,  that  ^*  Augustus,  in  the  d9th  year  and  10th  month  of  his 
feign  [I  e.  B.C.  5  or  6].  issued  a  decree  for  a  general  registration  throughout 
the  empire.**  Julius  Caesar  had  begun  a  measurement  of  the  whole  empire, 
snd  Augustus  completed  it. 

'  Not  to  be  confounded  with  L.  Yolusius  Satuminus,  who  is  known,  from 
coins,  to  have  been  governor  of  Syria  A.u.  758  (a.d.  4). 

'  Adv.  Mare.  iv.  10 :  **  Sed  et  census  caiuiat  actas  sub  Avgusto  tvnc  in  Judaa 
rw  Sentium  Baturninum,  apud  quos  genus  ejus  inquirers  potuissentj" 

'  Zumpt,  the  classical  scholar  and  archeologist,  concludes  (p.  228)  that  there 
is  nothing  in  Luke*s  account  which  does  not  receive,  from  modern  research^ 
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The  Foett-six  Years  of  the  Bctilding  of  Herod's  Temple. 

(5)  St.  John,  ch.  2 :  20,  furnishes  us  a  date  in  the  remark  of 
the  Jews,  in  the  first  year  of  Christ's  ministry :  "  Forty  and  sLx 
years  was  this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  raise  it  up  in 
three  days  ? " 

We  learn  from  Josephus  that  Herod  began  the  reconstruction 
of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
i.  e.,  A.U.  732,  if  we  reckon  from  his  appointment  by  the  Romans 
(714),  or  A.u.  735,  if  we  reckon  from  the  death  of  Antigonus 
and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  (717).'  The  latter  is  the  correct 
view ;  otherwise  Josephus  would  contradict  himself,  since,  in 
another  passage,  he  dates  the  building  from  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Herod's  reign.'  Adding  forty-six  years  to  735,  we  have  the 
year  a.u.  781  (a.d.  27)  for  the  first  year  of  Christ's  ministry ; 
and  deducting  thirty  and  a  half  or  thirty-one  years  from  781,  we 
come  back  to  a.u.  750  (b.c.  4)  as  the  year  of  the  Nativity. 

The  Time  of  the  Crucifixion. 

(6)  CHrist  was  crucified  under  the  consulate  of  the  two  Gemi- 
ni (i.  e.,  C.  Rubellius  Geminus  and  C.  Fufius  Geminus),  who 
were  consuls  a.u.  782  to  783  (a.d.  28  to  29).  Tliis  statement  is 
made  by  Tertullian,  in  connection  with  an  elaborate  calculation 
of  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  and  passion  from  the  seventy  weeks 

"fall  historicfd  probability''  C'voBe  historisehe  Wahrsehdnlic^keit'^ \  while 
Schiirer,  the  theologian,  still  doubts  (Matt.  28 :  17).  Dr.  Woolsey  (*.  «. 
**  Cyrenius,"  in  **  Smith's  Bible  Diet,"  Hackett  and  Abbot's  ed.,  p.  526), 
decides  that  **  something  is  gained."  In  the  art.  ** Taxing"  he  says  that  a 
registration  of  Jndasa  made  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  Syria 
by  Jewish  officers  would  not  g^reatly  differ  from  a  similar  registration  made 
by  Herod,  and  need  not  have  alarmed  the  Jews  if  carefully  managed. 

'  Anti'gu.  XT.  11,  1 :  '*  And  now  Herod,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign 
{dKTMKeu^iKaTov  rrjs 'Hp(a9ov  ficuriXtias  iutavrov) .  .  .  undertook  a  very  great  work, 
that  is,  to  build  of  himself  the  temple  of  God,  and  to  raise  it  to  a  most  mag- 
nificent altitude,  as  esteeming  it  to  be  the  most  glorious  of  all  his  actions,  as 
it  really  w&s,  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and  that  this  would  be  sufficient  for  an 
eyerlasting  memorial  of  him.'' 

'  BeU,  Jua     I.    21,  1,    xcrrciratSfircCry   Irci   r^r   /BaciXc/as  abrhp  M   rhv   wtb^ 
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of  Daniel.'  He  may  possibly  have  derived  it  from  some  public 
record  in  Rome.  He  erred  in  identifying  the  year  of  Christ's 
passion  with  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  (the  15tli  year  of 
Tiberius,  Luke  3  : 1).  Allowing,  as  we  must,  two  or  three  years 
for  his  public  ministry,  and  thirty-three  yeara  for  his  life,  we 
reach  the  year  750  or  749  as  the  year  of  the  Nativity. 

Thus  we  arrive  from  these  various  incidental  notices  of  three 
Evangelists,  and  the  statement  of  Tertullian  essentially  at  the 
same  conclusion,  which  contributes  its  share  towards  establishing 
the  credibility  of  the  gospel  history  against  the  mythical  theory. 
Yet  in  the  absence  of  a  jpreciae  date,  and  in  view  of  uncertain- 
ties in  calculation,  there  is  still  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  years  a.u.  747  (b.c.  7),  as  the  earliest,  and  a.u.  750 
(b.c.  4),  as  the  latest,  possible  date  for  the  year  of  Christ's  birth. 
The  French  Benedictines,  Sanclemente,  Mlinter,  Wurm,  Ebrard, 
Jarvis,  Alford,  Jos.  A.  Alexander,  Zumpt,  Keim,  decide  for  a.u. 
747 ;  Kepler  (reckoning  from  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter,  Saturn 
and  Mai-s  in  that  year),  Lardner,  Ideler,  Ewald,  for  748 ;  Peta- 
vius,  Usslier,  Tillemont,  Browne,  Angus,  Robinson,  Andrews, 
McClellan,  for  749 ;  Bengel,  Wieseler,  Lange,  Lichtenstem,  An- 
ger, Greswell,  Ellicott,  Plumptre,  Merivale,  for  750. 

II.  The  Day  of  the  Nativity. — The  only  indication  of  the 
season  of  our  Saviour's  birth  is  the  fact  that  the  Shepherds 
were  watching  their  flocks  in  the  field  at  that  time,  Luke  2  : 8. 
This  fact  points  to  any  other  season  rather  than  winter,  and  is 
therefore  not  favorable  to  the  traditional  date,  though  not  conclu- 
sive against  it.     The  time  of  pasturing  in  Palestine  (which  has 

^  Adv.  Jud.  o.  8:  ^'Huius  [Ttberii]  quinto  decimo  anno  imperii  pamis  e$t 
ChritiuB,  annos  hadens  guaid  triginta^  enm  pateretur  ....  Qua  passio  hvius 
txterminii  i/itra  tempora  LXX  hebdofnadarum  perfeeta  eit  sub  Tiberio  Oasaarey 
CON8ULIBU8  RuBKLLio  Gemino  et  Fupio  Gbmino,  mense  Afartio,  tentptfribus 
pffsefuB^  die  VIII  Kalend<iTum  ApHUvm,  die  prima  atsymorum^  quo  agnum  oed- 
^erunt  ad  vtsperam^  aicuti  a  Moysefuerat  praceptum^  Lactantins  (De  Mart, 
Periec,  2 ;  De  Vera  Sap.  10)  and  Angnstine  make  the  same  statement  (De 
OitiL  Dei,  L  xviii.  o.  54 :  ''Mcrtuutt  e»t  Chrietua  duobue  Geminis  OoTmtlibua, 
octaw  Kalendae  AprUia  '*).  Zumpt  assigns  much  weight  to  this  tradition,  pp. 
^sqq. 
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but  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the  wet,  or  summer  and  winter) 
begins,  according  to  the  Tahnudists,  in  March,  and  lasts  till 
November,  when  the  herds  are  brought  in  from  the  fields,  and 
kept  under  shelter  till  tlie  close  of  February.  But  this  refers 
chiefly  to  pastures  in  the  wilderness,  far  away  from  towns  and 
villages,'  and  admits  of  frequent  exceptions  in  the  close  neighbor- 
hood of  towns,  according  to  the  character  of  the  season.  A  suc- 
cession of  bright  days  in  December  and  January  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  East,  as  in  Western  countries.  Tobler,  an 
experienced  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land,  says  that  in  Bethlehem 
the  weather  about  Christmas  is  favorable  to  the  feeding  of  flocks 
and  often  most  beautiful.  On  the  other  hand  strong  and  cold 
winds  often  prevail  in  April,  and  explain  the  flre  mentioned  John 
18 :  18. 

No  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  journey  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  and  to  Egypt ;  nor  from  the 
journey  of  the  Magi.  As  a  rule  February  is  the  best  time 
for  travelling  in  Egypt,  March  the  best  in  the  Sinaitic  Penin- 
sula, April  and  May,  and  next  to  it  autumn,  the  best  in  Pales- 
tine ;  but  necessity  knows  no  rule. 

The  ancient  tradition  is  of  no  account  here,  as  it  varied  down 
to  the  fourth  century.  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates  tliat  some 
regarded  the  25th  Pachon  (i.  e.  May  20),  others  the  24th  or  25th 
Pharmuthi  (April  19  or  20),  as  the  day  of  Nativity. 

(1)  The  traditional  25th  of  December  is  defended  by  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  Baronius,  Lamy,  Ussher,  Petavius,  Bengel  (Ideler), 
Seyffarth  and  Jarvis.  It  has  no  historical  authority  beyond  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  Christmas  festival  was  introduced  first 
in  Rome  (before  a.d.  360),  on  the  basis  of  several  Eoman  festi- 
vals (the  Saturnaliay  SigiUa/i'ia^  Juvenalia^  Bnim<dia^  or  Dies 
iiatalis  Invicti  Soli8\  which  were  held  in  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember in  commemoration  of  the  golden  age  of  liberty  and 
equality,  and  in  honor  of  the  sun,  who  in  the  winter  solstice  i^ 
as  it  were,  bom  anew  and  begins  his  conquering  march.     This 

'  As  in  Switzerland  the  herds  are  driven  to  the  moantain  paatureB  in  May 
and  brought  home  in  August  or  September. 
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phenomenon  in  nature  was  regarded  as  an  appropriate  symbol  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Sun  of  KighteouBness  dispelling  the  long 
night  of  sin  and  error.  For  the  same  reason  the  sunmier  sol- 
stice (Jane  24)  was  afterwards  selected  for  the  festival  of  John 
the  Baptist,  as  the  fittest  reminder  of  his  own  humble  self-esti^ 
mate  that  he  must  decrease,  while  Christ  must  increase  (John 
3 :  30).  Accordingly  the  25th  of  March  was  chosen  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Vii^n  Mary,  and 
the  24th  of  September  for  that  of  the  conception  of  Elizabeth.' 

(2)  The  6th  of  January  has  in  its  favor  an  older  tradition  (ac- 
cording to  Epiphanius  and  Cassianus),  and  is  sustained  by  Euse- 
bitis.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  East  from  the  third  century  as 
die  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  in  commemoration  of  the  Nativity 
as  well  as  of  Christ's  baptism,  and  afterwards  of  his  manifesta- 
tion to  the  Gentiles  (represented  by  the  Magi). 

(3)  Other  writers  have  selected  some  day  in  February  (Hug, 
Wieseler,  EUicott),  or  March  (Paulus,  Winer),  or  April  (Gres- 
well),  or  August  (Lewin),  or  September  (Lightf  oot,  who  assumes, 
on  chronological  grounds,  that  Christ  was  bom  on  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  as  he  died  on  the  Passover  and  sent  the  Spirit  on 
Pentecost),  or  October  (Newcome).  Lardner  puts  the  birth  be- 
tween the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of  November; 
Browne  December  8 ;  lachtenstefai  in  summer ;  Kobinson  leaves 
it  altogether  imcertain. 

in.  The  Duration  of  Christ's  Life. — ^This  is  now  generally 
confined  to  thirty-two  or  three  years.  The  difference  of  one  or 
two  years  arises  from  the  different  views  on  the  length  of  his 
public  ministry.  Christ  died  and  rose  again  in  the  full  vigor 
of  early  manhood,  and  so  continues  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
church.  The  decline  and  weakness  of  old  age  is  inconsistent  with 
his  position  as  the  Renovator  and  Saviour  of  mankind. 

Irenffius,  otherwise  (as  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  dis- 

*  Die  latest  learned  advocate  of  the  traditloDa]  date  is  John  Brawn  Model- 
Ian,  who  tries  to  prove  that  Christ  was  bom  Dec.  26,  A.U.  749  (B.C.  5).  See 
his  New  TmL,  etc.  vol  I.  800  sqq. 
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ciple  of  St.  John)  the  moat  trostworthy  witness  of  apostolic  tra- 
ditions among  the  fathers,  held  the  nntenable  opinion  that 
Christ  attained  to  the  ripe  age  of  forty  or  fifty  years  and  taught 
over  ten  years  (beginning  with  the  thirtieth),  and  that  he  thns 
passed  through  all  the  stages  of  human  life,  to  save  and  sanctify 
*^  old  men ''  as  well  as  ^^  infants  and  children  and  boys  and 
youths." '  He  appeals  for  this  view  to  tradition  dating  from 
St  John,'  and  supports  it  by  an  unwarranted  inference  from 
the  loose  conjecture  of  the  Jews  when,  surprised  at  the  daim  of 
Jesus  to  have  existed  before  Abraham  was  born,  they  asked 
him:  "Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen 
Abraham  ? "  *  A  similar  inference  from  another  passage,  where 
the  Jews  speak  of  the  "forty-six  years"  since  the  temple  of 
Herod  began  to  be  constructed,  while  Christ  spoke  of  the  temple 
his  body  (John  2 :  20),  is  of  course  still  less  conclusive. 

IV.  Duration  of  CHRierr's  Pubuo  Ministry. — ^It  began  with 
the  baptism  by  John  and  ended  with  the  crucifixion.  About 
the  length  of  the  intervening  time  there  are  (besides  the  isolated 
and  decidedly  erroneous  view  of  Irenseus)  three  theories,  allow- 
ing respectively  one,  two,  or  three  years  and  a  few  months,  and 
designated  as  the  bipaschal,  tripaschal,  and  quadripaschal  schemes, 
according  to  the  number  of  Passovers.  The  Synoptists  mention 
only  the  last  Passover  during  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord, 
at  which  he  was  crucified,  but  they  intimate  that  he  was  in 
Judsea  more  than  once/     John  certainly  mentions  three  Passo- 

>  Adv.  Emr,  H.  o.  22,  §  4-«. 

'  ThJB  Bhows  oonoliuivelj  how  unoertain  patrlstio  traditioDa  are  aa  to  mere 
facta. 

>  John  8  :  67.  IrensBUs  reasons  that  the  Jews  made  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  real  age,  either  from  mere  observation  or  from  knowledge  of  the  pnb- 
lio  records,  and  thus  concludes  *  **  Christ  did  not  therefore  preach  onlj  for  one 
year,  nor  did  he  suffer  in  the  twelfth  month  of  the  year ;  for  the  period  incladed 
between  the  thirtieth  and  the  fiftieth  year  can  never  be  regarded  as  one 
year,  unless  indeed,  among  their  aeons  [he  speaks  of  the  Gnostics]  there  be 
siich  long  years  assigned  to  those  who  sit  in  their  ranks  with  Bythoa  in  the 
Pleroma." 

•Comp.  Matt.  4:12;  23:87;  Mark  1 :  14;  Luke4:14;  l'0:38;  18:84. 
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overs,  two  of  which  (the  first  and  the  last)  Christ  did  attend,' 
and  perhaps  a  f  oorth,  which  he  also  attended.' 

(1)  The  bipaschal  scheme  confines  the  public  ministry  to  one 
year  and  a  few  weeks  or  months.  This  was  first  held  by  the 
Gnostic  sect  of  the  Yalentinians  (who  connected  it  with  their 
fancy  about  thirty  seons),  and  by  several  fathers,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  T^-tullian,  and  perhaps  by  Origen  and  Augustine 
(who  express  themselves  doubtfully).  The  chief  argument  of  the 
fathers  and  those  harmonists  who  follow  them,  is  derived  from 
the  prophecy  of  "the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,"  as  quoted 
by  Christ,'  and  from  the  typical  meaning  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
which  must  be  of  "  one  year  "  and  without  blemish.*  Far  more 
important  is  the  argument  drawti  by  some  modem  critics  from 
the  silence  of  the  synoptical  Grospels  concerning  the  other  Passo- 
vers.* But  this  silence  is  not  in  itself  conclusive,  and  must  ^deld  to 
the  positive  testimony  of  John,  which  cannot  be  conformed  to  the 
bipaschal  scheme.'  Moreover,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  crowd 
die  events  of  Christ's  life,  the  training  of  the  Twelve,  and  the 
development  of  the  hostility  of  the  Jews,  into  one  short  year. 

(2)  The  choice  therefore  lies  between  the  tripaschal  and  the 
quadripaschal  schemes.  The  decision  depends  chiefiy  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  unnamed  "  feast  of  the  Jews,"  John  5  : 1, 
whether  it  was  a  Passover,  or  another  feast ;  and  this  again  de- 
pends much  (though  not  exclusively)  on  a  difference  of  reading 

>Jobn8:13,28;  6:4;  11:55;  12:1;  18:1.  The  PaasoYer  mentioned 
6  : 4  Christ  did  not  attend,  becaiiae  the  Jews  soaght  to  kill  him  (7:1;  oomp. 
5: 18). 

*  John  5:1  if  we  read  the  artide  4  before  4opH  tAf  *Iov8a(«ir.  See 
belov, 

>  Jia.  61 :3;  comp.  Liike4:14. 

«EaEod.l2:5.  •  Keim,  L  180. 

<  Henry  Browne  who,  in  his  Ordo  Sadorum  (pp.  80  sqq.),  likewise  defends 
the  one  year's  ministry,  in  part  by  astronomical  oalcnlations,  is  constrained 
to  eliminate  without  any  MSS.  aathority  rh  «-i<rx«  fzom  John  6:  4,  and  to 
make  the  iop^  there  mentioned  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  7:2,  so  that 
John  would  g^ive  the  feasts  of  one  year  only,  in  regular  chronological  order, 
namely,  the  Passover  2 :  18  in  March,  the  Pentecost  5 : 1  in  May,  the  Feast 
of  Tabemades  6 : 4 ;  7 : 2  in  September,  the  Feast  of  Dedication  10 :  22  in 
December,  the  Passover  of  the  Gmoifizioa  in  MardiL 
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ifiie  feast,  or  a  feast).*  The  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  which 
represents  the  Jewish  people,  has  been  used  as  an  argoment  in 
favor  of  a  three  years'  ministr}^ :  "  Behold,  these  three  years  I 
oome  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig-tree,  and  find  none." '  The  three 
years  are  certainly  significant ;  but  according  to  Jewish  reckon- 
ing two  and  a  half  years  would  be  called  three  years.  More 
remote  is  the  reference  to  the  prophetic  announcement  of  Daniel 
9  :  27 :  "  And  he  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one 
week,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice 
and  the  oblation  to  cease."  The  tripaschal  theory  is  more  easily 
reconciled  with  the  synoptical  Gospels,  while  the  quadripaschal 
theory  leaves  more  room  for  arranging  the  discourses  and  mira- 
cles of  owr  Lord,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  har- 
monists.' 

But  even  if  we  extend  the  public  ministry  to  three  years,  it 
presents  a  disproportion  between  duration  and  effect  without  a 
parallel  in  history  and  inexplicable  on  purely  natural  grounds. 
In  the  language  of  an  impartial  historian,  'Hhe  simple  record 
of  three  short  years  of  active  life  has  done  more  to  regenerate 

*  The  definite  article  before  ** feast"  (^  iopr^),  which  is  supported  by  the 
Sinaitic  MS.  and  adopted  by  Tischendorf  (ed.  viii.),  fayors  the  vieir  that  the 
feast  was  the  Paaaover,  the  great  feast  of  the  Jews.  The  reading  without  the 
article,  which  has  the  weight  of  the  more  critical  Vatican  MS. ,  and  is  pre- 
ferred by  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  by  the  Revision  of 
the  K  v.,  favors  the  view  that  it  was  Pentecost,  or  Purim,  or  somd  other  sub- 
ordinate feast.  (On  the  grammatical  question  comp.  Thayer's  Winer,  p.  125, 
and  Moulton's  Winer,  p.  165. )  In  aU  other  passages  John  gives  the  name  of  the 
feast  {rh  KMxa  2  :  13 ;  6  : 4 ;  11 :  55  ;  ^  <rici}MMnry/a  7  :  2;  r4  iyKvivM  10  :  22).  It 
is  objected  that  Jesus  would  not  be  likely  to  attend  the  patriotic  and  secular 
feast  of  Purim,  which  was  not  a  temple  feast  and  required  no  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  while  he  omitted  the  next  Passover  (John  6 : 4)  which  was  of 
divine  appointment  and  much  more  solemn  ;  but  the  objection  is  not  conclu- 
sive, since  he  attended  other  minor  festivals  (John  7:2;  10 :  22)  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  good. 

*  Luke  18 : 6-9.  Bengel,  Hengetenberg,  Wieseler,  Weinaoker,  Alfoid, 
Wordsworth,  Andrews,  MoGlellan. 

'  By  Eusebius  {H,  E.,  I.  10),  Theodoret  {Hi  Dan,  iz.),  Robinson,  Andiew^ 
McClellan,  Gardiner,  and  many  others.  On  the  other  hand  Jerome,  Wieeeler, 
and  Tischendorf  hold  the  tripaschal  theory.  Jerome  says  (on  Isaiah,  ch.  89,  in 
Migne's  ed.  of  the  Opera,  lY.  830) : ''  SeripUim  est  in  BvangeUo  teeundum  Joan- 
nem,  per  tria  Paseha  Dominwn  venme  in  Jenualem,  gum  duo9  annat  ttJkkuUP 
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and  soften  mankind  than  all  the  difiqnisitionB  oi^|j^^^Q|i!t^«^  \^^'' 
and  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists.     This  has  indeed  been  Ihe' 
wellspring  of  whatever  is  best  and  purest  in  the  Christian  life."  * 

V.  The  Date  op  the  Lord's  Death. — ^The  day  of  the  week 

on  which  Christ  suffered  on  the  cross  was  a  Friday,*  during  the 
week  of  the  Passover,  in  the  month  of  JS^isan,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  twelve  lunar  months  of  the  Jewish  year,  and  included  the 
vernal  equinox.  But  the  question  is  whether  this  Friday  was 
the  14th,  or  the  15th  of  !Nisan,  that  is,  the  day  before  the  feast  or 
the  first  day  of  the  feast,  which  lasted  a  week.  The  Synoptical 
Gospels  clearly  decide  for  the  15th,  for  they  all  say  (indepen- 
dently) that  our  Lord  partook  of  the  paschal  supper  on  the  legal 
day,  called  the  "first  day  of  unleavened  bread,"  *  that  is  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  or  rather  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  (the 
paschal  lambs  being  slain  "  between  the  two  evenings,"  i.  e.  be- 
fore and  after  sunset,  between  3  and  5  p.h.  of  the  14th).  *  John, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  at  first  sight  to  point  to  the  14th,  so 
that  the  death  of  our  Lord  would  very  nearly  have  coincided  with 
the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb.*  But  the  three  or  four  passages 
which  look  in  that  direction  can,  and,  on  closer  examination,  must 

1  W.  B.  H.  Leoky :  BuUny  of  JBuropean  Morak  fnm  AuguOuB  to  Charts 
magne  (1869)  vol.  II.  p.  9.  He  adds:  ''Amid  aU  the  sins  and  failings,  amid 
all  the  priestaraft  and  pezaeoation  and  fanatidum  that  have  defaced  the  Churdb, 
it  has  piuaoived,  in  the  ohanoter  and  example  of  its  Founder,  an  endming 
pzinoiple  of  regeneration." 

<lllarkl5:4»;  Matt.  27:62;  Lnke28:54;  John  19:14.  Friday  is  caUed 
Preparation-daj  (««pa^c«i4),  beoanae  the  meats  for  the  Sabbath  were  prepared 
on  the  sixth  day,  aa  no  fires  were  allowed  to  be  kindled  on  the  Sabbath  (Bx. 
16:6). 

'Matt  26:17,90;  Haik  14:1)5;  Lake22:7,  16.   Oomp.JohnlS:  89,40. 

<Bx.  12:6;  Ler.  23:5;  Num.  9:8,  6.  If  the  phrase  ** between  the  two 
erenings  "  (0';9*>$n  V9.)  could  be  taken  to  mean  between  the  evening  of  the 
14th  and  the  evenin|r  <^  the  15th  of  Nisan,  we  nhonld  have  twenty-four  hours  for 
the  slaying  and  eating  of  the  paedial  lambs,  and  the  whole  difficulty  between 
John  and  tiie  Synoptists  would  disappear.  We  could  easier  oonoeiye  also  the 
enormous  number  of  270,000  lambs  which,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Josephns,  had  to  be  sacrificed.  But  that  interpretation  is  excluded  by  the 
fact  that  the  same  exptession  is  used  in  the  rules  about  the  daily  evening 
sacrifice  (Ex.  29: 89,  41 ;  Num.  28 : 4). 

»Jo]inl8:l;  18:29;  18:28;  19:14. 
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be  harmonized  with  the  Synoptical  statement,  which  admits  onl  j 
of  one  natural  interpretation/    It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that 

'  John  13 : 1  ^'  hefcrt  the  feast  of  the  Paaaoyer  *'  does  not  mean  a  day  before 
(which  would  haye  been  so  expreeeed,  comp.  12 : 1),  bat  a  short  tune  before, 
and  ref  ezB  to  the  oommenoement  of  the  15th  of  Nisan.  The  passage,  18 :  20 : 
^'  Buy  what  things  we  have  need  of  for  the  feast,"  canses  no  diffloulty  if  we 
remember  that  Jesos  sat  down  with  his  disciples  before  the  regular  hoar  of 
the  Passover  (13  : 1),  so  that  there  was  time  jet  for  the  neoessacy  parofaasea. 
The  passage  on  the  contrary  affords  a  strong  azgnment  against  the  sapposition 
that  the  supper  described  by  John  took  place  a  full  day  before  the  Passover; 
for  then  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  such  haste  for  purchases  as  the 
i4>0Btles  undeistood  Christ  to  mean  when  he  said  to  Judas,  *'  That  thou  doeat, 
do  quickly  '*  (13  :  27).  In  John  18  :  28  it  is  said  that  the  Jews  went  not  into  the 
PrBBtorium  of  the  heathen  Pilate  ^*  that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but  might 
eat  the  PctMoter;  "  but  this  was  said  early  in  the  morning,  at  about  8  a.  M.,  when 
the  regular  paschal  meal  was  not  yet  finished  in  the  city ;  or  ^*'  Passover''  may 
be  taken  here  in  a  wider  sense  so  as  to  embrace  the  thagigah  (ns^sn)  or  festive 
thank-offerings  during  the  Passover  week,  especially  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
Nisan  (comp.  2  Ghr.  80 :  22) ;  at  all  events  it  cannot  i^ply  to  the  paschal 
supper  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan,  for  the  defilement  would  have 
ceased  after  sunset  ^  and  could  therefore  have  been  no  bar  to  eating  the  paschal 
supper  (Lev.  15:1-18;  22:1-7).  '*The  Preparation  of  the  Passover,'*  ^ 
wapoffKtv^  rov  *dffx^  19 :  14,  is  not  the  day  preceding  the  Passover  {Passover' 
Eve\  but,  as  clearly  in  vers.  81  and  42,  the  I^eparation  day  of  the  Passover  week, 
i  e.  the  Paschal  Friday;  irapao-iccv^  being  the  technical  term  for  Friday  as  the 
preparation  day  for  the  Sabbath,  the  fore-Sabbath,  'rpoffd^fiarw,  Mark  15  :  42 
(comp.  the  (aherman  Sonnabend  for  Saturday,  Sabbath-eve^  etc.).  For  a  fuUer 
examination  of  the  respectiye  passages,  see  my  edition  of  Lange  on  Matthew 
(pp.  454  sqq.),  and  on  John  (pp.  406, 415, 582, 589).  Lightfoot,  Wieseler,  Lioh- 
tenstein,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard  (in  the  third  ed.  of  his  Kritik,  1868),  Lange, 
Kirohner,  Keil,  Robinson,  Andrews,  Milligan,  Plumptre  and  MoClellan  tiJce 
the  same  view;  while  Lfioke,  Bleek,  DeWette,  Meyer,  Ewald,  Stier,  Bey- 
schlag,  Greswell,  Ellicott,  Farrar,  Mansel  and  Westoott  i»it<n»A;n  that  Christ 
was  crucified  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  and  either  assAme  a  contradiction  be- 
tween John  and  the  Synoptists  (which  in  this  case  seems  quite  impossible),  or 
transfer  the  paschal  supper  of  Christ  to  the  preceding  day,  contrary  to  law  and 
custom.  John  himself  clearly  points  to  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan  as  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion,  when  he  reports  that  the  onstomary  release  of  a  prisoner  '^  at  the 
Passover  "  {4v  r^  wdffx«)  ^^  granted  by  Pihite  on  the  day  of  orooifizion,  18  :  89, 
40.  The  critical  and  cautious  Dr.  Robinson  says  (Harmony y  p.  222) :  ''  After 
repeated  and  calm  consideration,  there  rests  upon  my  own  mind  a  dear  oouTio- 
tion,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  John,  or  in  the  attendant  ciroom- 
stances,  which  upon  fair  interpretation  requires  or  permits  us  to  believe,  that 
the  beloved  disciple  either  intended  to  correct,  or  has  in  fact  corrected  or  con- 
tradicted, the  explicit  and  unquestionable  testimony  of  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke.*^     Comp.  also  among  the  more  recent  discussions  Mor.  Kirohner :  Die 
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the  Jewish  prieetB  shoidd  have  matui-ed  their  bloody  counfiel  in 
the  solemn  night  of  the  Passover,  and  nrged  a  crucifixion  on  a 
great  festival,  bnt  it  agrees  with  the  satanic  wickedness  of  their 
crime.'  Moreover  it  is  on  the  other  hand  equally  difficult  to  ex- 
plain that  they,  together  with  the  people,  should  have  remained 
about  the  cross  till  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth,  when, 
according  to  the  law,  they  were  to  kill  the  paschal  lamb  and  pre- 
pare for  the  feast ;  and  that  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thaea,  with  the  pious  women,  should  have  buried  the  body  of 
Jesus  and  so  incurred  defilement  at  that  solemn  hour. 

The  view  here  advocated  is  strengthened  by  astronomical 
calculation,  which  shows  that  in  a.d.  30,  the  probable  year  of  the 
crucifixion,  the  16th  of  Nisan  actually  fell  on  a  Friday  (April  7) ; 
and  this  was  the  case  only  once  more  between  the  years  a.d.  28 
and  36,  except  perhaps  also  in  33.  Consequently  Christ  must 
have  been  crucified  a.d.  30.* 

To  sum  up  the  results,  the  following  appear  to  us  the  most 
probable  dates  in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord : 

Birth A.U.  750  (Jan.  ?)  or  749  (Dea  ?)  ac.  4  or  5. 

Baptism A.u.  780  (Jan.  ?)  A.D.  27. 

Length  of   Pnblio  Hinigtiy 

(three  years  and  three  or 

fonrmonths) a.u.  780-788  A.D.  27-80. 

Cmcifixion A.U.  788  (16th  of  Nisan)  A.D.  80  (April  7). 

Jiid,  Pauahfeier  und  Jeau  letztn  MM  (Gotha,  1870) ;  McGlellan :  N,  Test. 
(1875),  L  473  sqq.,  482 sqq.;  Eeil :  Ewing,  dei  Matt.  (Leipz.  1877),  pp.  518  sqq. 

1  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  well  presented  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Harmony, 
p.  222.  and  Eeil,  Evang.  des  Matt^  pp.  522  sqq.  The  Mishna  prescribes  that 
**  on  Sabbaths  and  festival  days  no  trial  or  jndgment  may  be  held ;  "  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  contains  directions  and  regulations  for  the  meetings  and 
actions  of  the  Sanhedrin  on  the  Sabbaths,  and  executions  of  criminals  were 
purposely  reserved  to  great  festivals  for  the  sake  of  stronger  example.  In 
onr  case,  the  Sanhedrin  on  the  day  after  the  crucifixion,  which  was  a  Sabbath 
and  ''  a  great  day,**  applied  to  Pilate  for  a  watch  and  caused  the  sepulchre 
to  be  sealed,  Matt  27 :  62  sq. 

'  See  Wieseler,  GhronoL  Syn&pM^  p.  446,  and  in  Heraog,  voL  XXI.  550 ;  and 
especially  the  carefully  prepared  astronomical  tables  of  new  and  full  moons 
by  Prof.  Adams,  in  McGlellan,  I.  493,  who  devoutly  exults  in  the  result  of  the 
crucial  test  of  astronomical  calculation  which  makes  the  very  heavens,  after 
the  roll  of  centaxiea,  bear  witness  to  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
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§  17.    The  Lwnd  cmd  the  People. 
LUercOure, 

L  The  geographical  and  deseripidye  works  on  the  Holj  Land  bj  Reland 
(1714),  Robinson  (1838  and  1856),  RrrrBB  (1850-1855),  Baumeb  (4th 
ed.  1860),  ToBiiEB  (several  monographs  from  1849  to  1869),  W.  M. 
Thomson  (revised  ed.  1880),  StamiiBt  (1853,  6th  ed.  1866),  Tbistbam 
(1864),  ScHAFP  (1878),  Babtlbtt  (1879),  Gu6rin  (1869,  1875,  1880). 
See  ToBiiEB*s  Bihliographia  geographica  Pakestince  (Leipz.  1867), 
and  the  supplementary  lists  of  more  recent  works  by  Ph.  Woi^fp  in 
the  <*  Jahrbiicher  fur  dentsche  Theologie,"  1868  and  1872,  and  by 
SociN  in  the  '*  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Palfistina-Vereins,"  1878, 
p.  40,  etc. 

n.  The  "  Histories  of  New  Testament  Times  **  (KeutesiamerUliche  Zeit- 
gesckicIUe,  a  special  department  of  historical  theology  recently  intro* 
dnced),  by  Sohneckenbubobb  (1862),  Hausbath  (1868  sqq.),  and 
SchCbbb  (1874). 

See  Lit.  in  2  8,  p.  56. 

There  is  a  wonderful  harmony  between  the  life  of  our  Lord 
as  described  by  the  Evangelists,  and  his  geographical  and  his- 
torical environment  as  known  to  us  from  contemporary  writei-s, 
and  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  modern  discovery  and  research. 
This  harmony  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  credibility  of  tlie 
gospel  history.  The  more  we  come  to  understand  the  age  and 
country  in  which  Jesus  lived,  the  more  we  feel,  in  reading  the 
Grospels,  that  we  are  treading  on  the  solid  ground  of  real  his- 
tory illuminated  by  the  highest  revelation  from  heaven.  The 
poetry  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  if  we  may  so  caU  their  prose, 
which  in  spiritual  beauty  excels  all  poetry,  is  not  (like  that  of 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels)  the  poetry  of  human  fiction — "no 
fable  old,  no  mythic  lore,  nor  dream  of  bards  and  seers ; ''  it  is 
the  poetry  of  revealed  truth,  the  poetry  of  the  sublimest  facts, 
the  poetry  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  love  of  God  which  never 
before  had  entered  the  imagination  of  man,  but  which  assumed 
human  flesh  and  blood  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  solved  through 
his  life  and  work  the  deepest  problem  of  our  existence. 

The  stationary  character  of  Oriental  countries  and  peoples 
enables  us  to  infer  from  their  present  aspect  and  condition  what 
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they  were  two  thousand  jeare  ago.  And  in  this  we  are  aided 
by  the  mnltiplying  discoverieB  which  make  even  stonoB  and 
mommies  eloquent  witnesses  of  the  past.  Monumental  evidence 
appeals  to  the  senses  and  oyerrules  the  critical  conjectures  and 
combinations  of  unbelieving  skepticism,  however  ingenious  and 
aeote  they  may  be.  Who  will  doubt  the  history  of  the  Phara- 
ohs when  it  can  be  read  in  the  pyramids  and  sphinxes,  in  the 
ruins  of  temples  and  rock-tombs,  in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
and  papyrus  rolls  which  antedate  the  founding  of  Eome  and  the 
exodus  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites  ?  Who  will  deny  the  bibli^ 
cal  records  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  after  these  cities  have  risen 
from  the  grave  of  centuries  to  tell  their  own  story  through 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  eagle-winged  lions  and  human-headed 
bulls,  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces  disentombed  from  beneath 
the  earth  ?  We  might  as  well  erase  Palestine  from  the  map 
and  remove  it  to  fairy-land,  as  to  blot  out  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  from  history  and  resolve  them  into  airy  myths  and 
legends.' 

The  Laio). 

Jesus  spent  his  life  in  Palestine.  It  is  a  country  of  about 
the  size  of  Maryland,  smaller  than  Switzerland,  and  not  half  as 
large  as  Scotland,*  but  favored  with  a  healthy  climate,  beautiful 
scenery,  and  great  variety  and  fertility  of  soil,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fruits  of  all  lands  from  the  snowy  north  to  the  tropi- 
cal south ;  isolated  from  other  countries  by  desert,  mountain 

'  Well  says  HaustBth  (Pxefaoe  to  2nd  ed.  of  vol.  L  p.  ix)  a^&inst  the  mythi- 
cal theory :  "  Fur  diepoetUche  Wdt  der  rdigidsen  Sage  Ut  innerJialb  einer  rein 
historiitcken  Daratdlvng  kdn  Raum  ;  ikre  QebMe  verbfeiehm  wr  einem  geschieht- 
Ueh  heUen  HtrUergrund  .  .  .  Wenn  mr  die  haOige  OetohiehU  aU  Brv45h- 
stuck  einer  aUgemdnen  Oeeehiehte  nachimnen  und  teigen  kdnnen,  wie  die  B&nder 
passen^  wenn  wir  die  abgeriseenen  Fddtn^  die  sie  mit  der  prof  anen  WeU  verbanden^ 
itieder  aufzuflnden  vermogen^  dann  ist  die  Meinung  ausgeschloeeeny  diese  Oe* 
eehichte  eei  der  eehone  Traum  einea  ep&teren  QeacIdecfUes  gewe»enj*\ 

'  The  aTeiBge  length  of  Palestine  ia  150  miles*  the  average  breadth  east  and 
west  of  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  80  to  00  mUes,  the  number  of 
square  miles  from  12,000  to  18,000.  The  State  of  Maiyland  has  11,124, 
Bwitserlaad  15,902,  Scotland  80,605  English  square  miles. 
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and  sea,  yet  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  three  continents  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  and  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  high- 
way of  the  historic  nations  of  antiquity,  and  therefore  provi- 
dentially adapted  to  develop  not  only  the  particularism  of  Juda- 
ism, but  also  the  universalism  of  Christianity.  From  litile 
Phoenicia  the  world  has  derived  the  alphabet,  from  little  Greece 
philosophy  and  art,  from  little  Palestine  the  best  of  all — the 
true  religion  and  the  cosmopolitan  Bible.  Jesus  could  not  have 
been  born  at  any  other  time  than  in  the  reign  of  Caesar  Augus- 
tus, after  the  Jewish  religion,  the  Greek  civilization,  and  the 
Roman  government  had  reached  their  maturity;  nor  in  any 
other  land  than  Palestine,  the  classical  soil  of  revelation,  nor 
among  any  other  people  than  the  Jews,  who  were  predestinated 
and  educated  for  centuries  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In 
his  infancy,  a  fugitive  from  the  wrath  of  Herod,  He  passed 
through  the  Desert  (probably  by  the  short  route  along  the  Med- 
iterranean coast)  to  Egypt  and  back  again ;  and  often  may  his 
mother  have  spoken  to  him  of  their  brief  sojourn  in  "  the  land  of 
bondage,"  out  of  which  Jehovah  had  led  his  people,  by  the  mighty 
arm  of  Moses,  across  the  Rod  Sea  and  through  '•  the  great  and 
terrible  wilderness  "  into  the  land  of  promise.  During  his  forty 
days  of  fasting  "  in  the  wilderness  "  he  was,  perhaps,  on  Mount 
Sinai  communing  with  the  spirits  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  prepar- 
ing himself  in  the  awfully  eloquent  silence  of  that  region  for  the 
personal  conflict  with  the  Tempter  of  the  human  race,  and  for  the 
new  legislation  of  liberty  from  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.*  Thus 
the  three  lands  of  the  Bible,  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  Israel,  the  Des- 
ert, its  school  and  playground,  and  Canaan,  its  final  home,  were 
touched  and  consecrated  by  "  those  blessed  feet  whiqh,  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  were  nailed  for  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross." 
He  travelled  on  his  mission  of  love  through  Judsea,  Samaria, 

>  The  tradition,  which  looates  the  Temptation  on  the  barren  and  dreary 
mount  Qnarantania,  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Jerioho.  is  of  late  date.  Paul 
also  probably  went,  after  his  conyersion,  as  far  as  Mount  Sinai  daiin^  the 
three  years  of  repose  and  preparation  ''  in  Arabia,''  Gal.  1 :  17,  oomp.  4 .  24. 
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Galilee,  and  PersBa ;  he  came  as  far  north  as  mount  Hermon, 
and  onoe  he  crossed  beyond  the  land  of  Israel  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian border  and  healed  the  demonized  daughter  of  that  heathen 
mother  to  whom  he  said,  '^  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith :  be  it 
done  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt." 

We  can  easily  follow  him  from  place  to  place,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day,  over  green  fields  and 
barren  rocks,  over  hiU  and  dale,  among  flowers  and  thistles,  under 
olive  and  fig-trees,  pitching  our  tent  for  the  night's  rest,  ignoring 
the  comforts  of  modem  civilization,  but  delighting  in  the  unfad- 
ing beauties  of  God's  nature,  reminded  at  every  step  of  his  won- 
derful dealings  with  his  people,  and  singing  the  psalms  of  his 
servants  of  old. 

We  may  kneel  at  his  manger  in  Bethlehem,  the  town  of 
Judffia  where  Jacob  buried  his  beloved  Kachel,  and  a  pillar, 
now  a  white  mosque,  marks  her  grave;  where  Ruth  was  re- 
warded for  her  filial  devotion,  and  children  may  still  be  seen 
gleaning  after  the  reapers  in  the  grainfields,  as  she  did  in  the 
field  of  Boaz ;  where  his  ancestor,  the  poet-king,  was  bom  and 
called  from  his  father's  flocks  to  the  throne  of  Israel ;  where 
shepherds  are  still  watching  the  sheep  as  in  that  solemn  night 
when  the  angelic  host  thrilled  tlieir  hearts  with  the  heavenly 
anthem  of  glory  to  God,  and  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  his  good 
pleasure ;  where  the  sages  from  the  far  East  offered  their  sacri- 
fices in  the  name  of  future  generations  of  heathen  converts ; 
where  Christian  gi*atitude  has  erected  the  oldest  church  in  Chris- 
tendom, the  "  Church  of  the  Nativity,"  and  inscribed  on  the 
solid  rock  in  the  "  Holy  Crypt,"  in  letters  of  silver,  the  simple  but 
pregnant  inscription :  "JKc  de  Virgme  Maria  Jesus  Christns 
natus e«^."  When  all  the  surroundings  correspond  with  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  it  is  of  small  account  whether  the  traditional  grotto 
of  the  Nativity  is  the  identical  spot — though  pointed  out  as  such 
it  would  seem  already  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.' 

*  W.  Hepworth  Dixon  {The  Hciy  Lajid,  oh.  14)  ingenioasly  pleads  for  the 
traditional  cave,  and  the  identity  of  the  inn  of  the  Nativity  with  the  patri- 
mony of  Booi  and  the  home  of  David. 
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We  accompany  him  in  a  three  days'  journey  from  Bethlehem 
to  Nazareth,  his  proper  home,  where  he  spent  thirty  silent 
years  of  his  life  in  qniet  preparation  for  his  public  work,  un- 
known in  his  divine  character  to  his  neighbors  and  even  the 
members  of  his  own  household  (John  7 : 5),  except  his  saintly 
parents.  Nazareth  is  still  there,  a  secluded,  but  charmingly 
located  mountain  village,  with  narrow,  crooked  and  dirty  streets, 
with  primitive  stone  houses  where  men,  donkeys  and  camels  are 
huddled  together,  surrounded  by  cactus  hedges  and  fruitful 
gardens  of  vines,  olive,  fig,  and  pomegranates,  and  favorably 
distinguished  from  the  wretched  villages  of  modem  Palestine 
by  comparative  industry,  thrift,  and  female  beauty ;  the  never 
failing  "Virgin's  Fountain,"  whither  Jesus  must  often  have 
accompanied  his  mother  for  the  daily  supply  of  water,  is  still 
there  near  the  Greek  Ohurch  of  the  Annunciation,  and  is  the 
evening  rendezvous  of  the  women  and  maidens,  with  their  water- 
jars  gracefully  poised  on  the  head  or  shoulder,  and  a  row  of 
silver  coins  adorning  their  forehead ;  and  behind  the  village  still 
rises  the  hill,  fragrant  with  heather  and  thyme,  from  which  he 
may  often  have  cast  his  eye  eastward  to  Oilboa,  where  Jonathan 
fell,  and  to  the  graceful,  cone-like  Tabor — ^the  Righi  of  Pales- 
tine— ^northward  to  the  lofty  Mount  Hermon — the  Mont  Blanc 
of  Palestine — southward  to  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon — the 
classic  battle-ground  of  Israel — and  westward  to  tlie  ridge  of 
Garmel,  the  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea — ^the  future  hi^way  of  his  gospel  of  peace 
to  mankind.  There  he  could  feast  upon  the  rich  memories  of 
David  and  Jonathan,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  gather  imc^s  of 
beauty  for  his  lessons  of  wisdom.  We  can  afiPord  to  smile  at 
the  silly  superstition  which  points  out  the  kitchen  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  beneath  the  Latin  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  the 
suspended  column  where  she  received  the  angel's  message,  the 
carpenter  shop  of  Joseph  and  Jesus,  the  synagogue  in  which  he 
preached  on  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  the  stone  table  at 
which  he  ate  with  his  disciples,  the  Mount  of  Precipitation  two 
miles  off,  and  the  stupendous  monstrosity  of  the  removal  of  the 
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dwelling-hottBe  of  Mary  by  angels  in  the  air  across  the  sea  to 
loietto  in  Italy!  These  are  childish  fables,  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  modest  silence  of  the  Gospels,  and  neutralized  by 
the  rival  traditions  of  Greek  and  Latin  monks ;  but  nature  in  its 
beauty  is  still  the  same  as  Jesus  saw  and  interpreted  it  in  his 
incomparable  parables,  which  point  from  nature  to  natbre's  God 
and  from  visible  symbols  to  eternal  truths,* 

Jesus  was  inaugurated  into  his  public  ministry  by  his  baptism 
in  the  fast-flowing  river  Jordan,  which  connects  the  Old  and 
Kew  Covenant  The  traditional  spot,  a  few  miles  from  Jericho, 
is  still  visited  by  thousands  of  Christian  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 

'  We  add  the  vivid  description  of  Benan  ( Vie  de  Jisus,  Ch.  11.  p.  25)  from 
peisonal  obaervattou :  ''  Nazareth  was  a  smaU  town,  sitaated  in  a  fold  of  land 
broadly  open  at  the  summit  of  the  group  of  mountains  whioh  closes  on  the 
north  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  population  is  now  from  three  to  four 
[probably  five  to  six]  thousand,  and  it  cannot  have  changed  very  much.  It 
is  quite  cold  in  winter  and  the  climate  is  very  healthy.  The  town,  like  aU  thfi 
Jewish  villages  of  the  time,  was  a  mass  of  dwellings  built  without  style,  and 
must  have  presented  the  same  poor  and  uninteresting  appearance  as  the  villages 
in  Semitic  countries.  The  houses,  from  all  that  appears,  did  not  differ  much 
from  those  cubes  of  stone,  without  interior  or  exterior  elegance,  whioh  now 
cover  the  richest  portion  of  the  Lebanon,  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  vines  and 
fig-trees,  are  nevertheless  very  pleasant.  The  environs,  moreover,  are  charm- 
ing, and  no  place  in  the  world  was  so  weU  adapted  to  dreams  of  absolute  hap- 
piness {nul  endrait  du  monde  ne  fut  si  him  ftrit  pour  Isa  rivea  de  Vabsolu  bon- 
hevr).  Even  in  our  days,  Nazareth  is  a  delightful  sojourn,  the  only  place  per- 
haps in  Palestine  where  the  soul  feels  a  little  relieved  of  the  burden  whioh 
weighs  upon  it  in  the  midst  of  this  unequaUed  desolation.  The  people  are 
friendly  and  good-natured ;  the  gardens  are  fresh  and  green.  Antonius  Mar- 
tyr,^t  the  end  of  the  sixth  oentuiy,  draws  an  enchanting  picture  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  environs,  which  he  compares  to  paradise.  Some  valleys  on  the 
western  side  fully  justify  his  description.  The  fountain  about  which  the  life 
Mid  gayety  of  the  little  town  formerly  centered,  has  been  destroyed ;  its  broken 
ohannels  now  give  but  a  turbid  water.  But  the  beauty  of  the  women,  who 
gathered  there  at  night,  this  beauty  which  was  already  remarked  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  in  which  was  seen  the  gift  of  the  Virgin  Hary,  has  been  surpris- 
ingly well  preserved.  It  is  the  Syrian  type  in  all  its  languishing  grace. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Maxy  was  there  nearly  every  day  and  took  her  place, 
with  her  urn  upon  her  shoulder,  in  the  same  line  with  her  unremembered 
countrywomen.  Antonius  Martyr  remarks  that  the  Jewish  women,  elsewhere 
disdainful  to  Ohristians,  aro  here  full  of  affability.  Even  at  this  day  religious 
animosities  are  less  intense  at  Nazareth  than  elsewhero."  Gomp.  also  the 
more  elaborate  description  in  Eeim,  L  818  sqq.,  and  Tobler^s  monograph  on 
Kazateth,  Berlin,  1868. 
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the  world  at  the  Easter  season,  who  repeat  the  spectacle  of  the 
imiltittidinous  baptisms  of  John,  when  the  people  came  "from 
Jerusalem  and  all  Jndsea  and  all  the  region  round  about  the 
Jordan  "  to  confess  their  sins  and  to  receive  his  water-baptism 
of  repentance. 

The  ruins  of  Jacob's  well  still  mark  the  spot  where  Jesus  sat 
down  weary  of  travel,  but  not  of  his  work  of  mercy,  and  opened 
to  the  poor  woman  of  Samaria  the  well  of  the  water  of  life  and 
instructed  her  in  the  true  spiritual  worship  of  God ;  and  the 
surrounding  landscape,  Mount  Gerizim,  and  Mount  Ebal,  the 
town  of  Shechem,  the  grain-fields  whitening  to  the  harvest,  all 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  narrative  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
John ;  while  the  fossil  remnant  of  the  Samaritans  at  Nablous 
(the  modem  Shechem)  still  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  pas- 
chal sacrifice  according  to  the  Mosaic  prescription,  and  their 
traditional  hatred  of  the  Jews. 

We  proceed  northward  to  Galilee  where  Jesus  spent  the  most 
popular  part  of  his  public  ministry  and  spoke  so  many  of  his 
undying  words  of  wisdom  and  love  to  the  astonished  multitudes. 
Tliat  province  was  once  thickly  covered  with  forests,  cultivated 
fields,  plants  and  trees  of  different  climes,  prosperous  villages 
and  an  industrious  population.'  The  rejection  of  the  Messiah 
and  the  Moslem  invasion  have  long  since  turned  that  paradise  of 
nature  into  a  desolate  wilderness,  yet  could  not  efface  the  holy 
memories  and  the  illustrations  of  the  gospel  history.  There  is  the 
lake  with  its  clear  blue  waters,  once  whitened  with  ships  saMing 
fi*om  shore  to  shore,  and  the  scene  of  a  naval  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Jews,  now  utterly  forsaken,  but  still  abounding 
in  fish,  and  subject  to  sudden  violent  storms,  such  as  the  one  which 

>  Joeephns  no  doubt  greatly  exaggerates  when  he  states  that  there  were  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  four  towns  and  yiUages  in  Galilee  ( VUa^  o.  45, 
iuucncuu  Kol  r4<raap*t  Kark  t^v  TdKjLkaituf  tlaX  v^Afif  ical  irwfiai),  and  that  the  small- 
est of  those  vUlages  contained  above  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  (i9dS.  Jud. 
III.  8,  2).  This  would  give  us  a  po|mlatioa  of  over  three  millions  for  that 
province  alone ^  while  the  present  population  of  all  Palestine  and  Syria 
scarcely  amounts  to  two  millions^  or  forty  persons  to  the  square  mile  (aooord- 
ing  to  B&deker,  PcU.  and  Syria,  1876,  p.  86). 
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Jesns  commanded  to  cease ;  there  are  the  hiUs  from  which  he  pro- 
claimed the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt,  the  Magna  Charta  of  his  king- 
dom, and  to  which  he  often  retired  for  prayer ;  there  on  the 
western  shore  is  the  plain  of  Oennesaret,  which  still  exhibits  its 
natural  fertility  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  briers  and  thistles  and 
the  bright  red  magnolias  overtopping  them ;  there  is  the  dirty 
city  of  Tiberias,  bnilt  by  Herod  Antipas,  where  Jewish  rabbis 
still  Bcmpolonsly  search  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  without  find- 
ing Christ  in  them ;  a  few  wretched  Moslem  huts  called  Mejdel 
still  indicate  the  birth-place  of  Mary  Magdalene,  whose  peniten- 
tial tears  and  resurrection  joys  are  a  precious  legacy  of  Christen- 
dom. And  although  the  cities  of  Capernaum,  Bethsaida  and 
Chorazim,  "  where  most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done,"  have 
utterly  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  very 
sites  are  disputed  among  scholars,  thus  verifying  to  the  letter 
the  fearful  prophecy  of  the  Son  of  Man,'  yet  the  ruins  of  Tell 
Hum  and  Kerazeh  bear  their  eloquent  testimony  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God  for  neglected  privileges,  and  the  broken  columns 
and  friezes  with  a  pot  of  manna  at  Tell  Hum  are  probably  the 
remains  of  the  very  synagogue  which  the  good  Roman  centurion 
bnilt  for  the  people  of  Capernaum,  and  in  which  Christ  delivered 
his  wonderful  discourse  on  the  bread  of  life  from  heaven.* 

CsBsarea  Philippi,  formerly  and  now  called  Banias  (or  Paneas, 
Paneion,  from  the  heathen  sanctuary  of  Pan),  at  the  foot  of 
Ilermon,  marks  the  northern  termination  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
of  the  travels  of  the  Lord,  and  the  boundary-line  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles ;  and  that  Swiss-like,  picturesque  land- 
scape, the  most  beautiful  in  Palestine,  in  full  view  of  the  fresh, 
gushing  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-crowned 

<  Matt.  11 :  90-34 ;  Lnke  10 :  18-15. 

*  Comp.  Pr.  DeUtEBoh:  Bin  Tag  in  Oap^maum,  M  ed.  1878;  Farwr :  Die 
OrUchaftm  am  8ee  OeneMreth,  in  the  *'  Zeitschrift  des  deuteohen  PalsBBtma- 
Vereiiui,'*  1879,  pp.  53  sqq.  :  my  article  on  Oaperaanm,  ibid.  1878,  pp.  216  sqq. ; 
and  in  the  **  Qaarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fnnd  '*  for 
July,  1879,  pp.  181  sqq.,  with  the  obaerrations  thereon  by  Lient.  Kitchener, 
who  agrees  with  Dr.  Robinson  in  locating  Capemanm  at  Khan  IDnyeh,  alihoagh 
there  are  no  mins  there  at  aU  to  be  compared  with  those  of  TeU  Hnm. 
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monarch  of  Syrian  mountains  eeated  on  a  throne  of  rocks,  seems 
to  give  additional  force  to  Peter's  fmidamental  confession  and 
Christ's  prophecy  of  his  Church  mdrersal  built  upon  the  im- 
movable rock  of  his  eternal  divinity. 

The  dosing  scenes  of  the  earthly  life  of  onr  Lord  and  the  be- 
ginning of  his  heavenly  life  took  place  in  Jenisalem  and  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  where  every  spot  calls  to  mind  the 
most  important  events  that  ever  occurred  or  can  occur  in  this 
world.  Jerusalem,  often  besieged  and  destroyed,  and  as  often 
rebuilt  ^^  on  her  own  heap,"  is  indeed  no  more  the  Jerusalem  of 
Herod,  which  lies  buried  many  feet  beneath  the  rubbish  and 
filth  of  centuries;  even  tlie  site  of  Calvary  is  disputed,  and 
superstition  has  sadly  disfigured  and  obscured  the  historic  asso- 
ciations.' ^'Christ  is  not  there,  He  is  risen.'"  There  is  no 
more  melancholy  sight  in  the  world  than  the  present  Jerusalem 
as  contrasted  with  its  former  glory,  and  with  the  teeming  life 
of  Western  cities ;  and  yet  so  many  are  the  sacred  memories 
clustering  around  it  and  perfuming  the  very  air,  that  even  Borne 
must  yield  the  palm  of  interest  to  the  city  which  witnessed  the 
crucifixion  and  the  resurrection.  The  Herodian  temple  on 
Moimt  Moriah,  once  the  gathering  place  of  pious  Jews  from  all 
the  earth,  and  enriched  with  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  which 
excited  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors,  has  wholly  disappeared, 
and  "  not  one  stone  is  left  upon  another,"  in  literal  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  prophecy ; '  but  the  massive  foundations  of  Solomon's 
structure  aroimd  the  temple  area  still  bear  the  marks  of  the 
Phoenician  workmen ;  the  "  wall  of  wailing"  is  moistened  with 
the  tears  of  the  Jews  who  assemble  there  every  Friday  to  mourn 


'  The  present  mongrel  population  of  Jerusalem — ^Moslems,  Jews,  and  Ohria- 
tians  of  aU  denominationfl,  though  mostly  Greek— -eoarcely  exceeds  30,000, 
while  at  the  time  of  Ohrist  it  must  have  exceeded  100,000,  even  if  we  make  a 
large  deduction  from  the  figures  of  Joeephus,  who  states  that  on  a  paasover 
under  the  goyemorship  of  Oestius  Gallus  266,600  paschal  lambs  were  slain«  and 
that  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  A.D.  70, 1,100,000  Jews  perished  and  97,000 
were  sold  into  slavezy  (including  600,000  atrangen  who  had  crowded  into  the 
doomed  city).    BO.  Jud.  vi.  0,  8. 

<Matt.d6:6.  >Matt  24:d;  Markl8:2i  Lukel0;4i. 
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over  the  sins  and  misfortunes  of  their  forefathers ;  and  if  we 
look  down  from  Mount  Olivet  upon  Mount  Moriah  and  the 
Moslem  Dome  of  the  Rock,  the  city  even  now  presents  one  of 
the  most  imposing  as  well  as  most  profoundly  affecting  sights  on 
earth.  The  brook  Kedron,  which  Jesus  crossed  in  that  solemn 
night  after  the  last  Passover,  and  Gethsemane  with  its  venera- 
ble olive-trees  and  reminiscences  of  the  agony,  and  Mount  Olivet 
from  which  he  rose  to  heaven,  are  still  there,  and  behind  it  the 
remnant  of  Bethany,  that  home  of  peace  and  holy  friendship 
which  sheltered  him  the  last  nights  before  the  crucifixion. 
Standing  on  that  mountain  with  its  magnificent  view,  or  at  the 
turning  point  of  the  road  from  Jericho  and  Bethany,  and  look- 
ing over  Mount  Moriah  and  the  holy  city,  we  fully  understand 
why  the  Saviour  wept  and  exclaimed,  "  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent 
unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to- 
gether even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
and  ye  would  not  I  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  deso- 
latel^ 

Thus  the  Land  and  the  Book  illustrate  and  confirm  each  other. 
The  Book  is  still  full  of  life  and  omnipresent  in  tlie  civilized 
world ;  the  Land  is  groaning  under  the  irreformable  despotism 
of  the  "  unspeakable  "  Turk,  which  acts  like  a  blast  of  the  Sirocco 
from  the  desert.  Palestine  lies  under  the  curse  of  God.  It  is 
at  best  a  venerable  ruin  "  in  all  the  imploring  beauty  of  decay," 
yet  not  without  hope  of  some  future  resurrection  in  God's  own 
good  time.  But  in  its  veiy  desolation  it  furnishes  evidence  for 
tlie truth  of  the  Bible.  It  is  "  a  fifth  Gospel,"  engraven  upon  rocks.' 

*  Eenaa  mms  up  the  results  of  his  personid  observations  as  director  of  the 
icieiitiSo  commission  for  the  exploration  of  ancient  Phosnicia  in  1860  and 
1861,  in  the  following  memorable  confession  {Vie  de  Jestfs,  Introd.  p.  liii.) : 
''iTot  traveraS  dan»  toua  lea  eens  la  province  ivangilique  ;  fai  vi»iU  Jirutaimi^ 
Hibron  et  la  Bamarie;  pregqns  aveune  looaUtS  impartante  de  Vhietaire  de  Jhme 
nem'a Sehnppi,  Toute  eeite  hietoire  gui,  d  distance,  semble  fiotter  data  lee 
iHui^M  <r«»  Tnonde  eane  rialiti,  prit  ainei  un  eorpe,  nne  ecUdite  qui  nCeUm- 
n^CTit  Uaeeord  frappamt  dee  textee  et  dee  Ueux,  la  merveilleuMe  harmonie  4e 
WkU  hanffHique  avee  le  payiage  qui  lui  eervit  de  oadrefurent  poftr  moi  camms 
VIM  rhtUftion.    J^eue  d&oant  la  yeu»  ua  einguiime  StMngile^  lacere^  mais  liaible 
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The  Pkoplk. 

Is  there  a  better  argument  for  Christianity  than  the  Jews  ? 
Ib  there  a  more  patent  and  a  more  stubborn  fact  in  history  than 
that  intense  and  unchangeable  Semitic  nationality  with  its 
equally  intense  religiosity  ?  Is  it  not  truly  symbolized  by  the 
bush  in  the  desert  ever  burning  and  never  consumed  ?  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Titus,  Hadrian  exerted  their 
despotic  power  for  the  extermination  of  the  Jews ;  Hadrian's 
edict  forbade  circumcision  and  all  the  rites  of  their  religion ;  the 
intolerance  of  Christian  rulers  treated  them  for  ages  with  a  sort 
of  revengeful  cruelty,  as  if  every  Jew  were  personally  responsible' 
for  the  crime  of  the  crucifixion.  And,  behold,  the  race  still  lives 
as  tenaciously  as  ever,  unchanged  and  unchangeable  in  its  na- 
tional traits,  an  omnipresent  power  in  Christendom.  It  still 
produces,  in  its  old  age,  remarkable  men  of  commanding  influ- 
ence for  good  or  evil  in  the  commercial,  political,  and  literary 
world ;  we  need  only  recall  such  names  as  Spinoza,  Rothschild, 
Disraeli,  Mendelssohn,  Heine,  Neander.  If  we  read  the  accounts 
of  the  historians  and  satirists  of  imperial  Home  about  the  Jews 
in  their  filthy  quarter  across  the  Tiber,  we  are  struck  by  the 
identity  of  that  people  with  their  descendants  in  the  ghettos  of 
modem  Rome,  Frankfurt,  and  New  York.  Then  they  excited 
as  much  as  they  do  now  the  mingled  contempt  and  wonder  of 
the  world ;  they  were  as  remarkable  then  for  contrasts  of  intel- 
lectual beauty  and  striking  ugliness,  wretched  poverty  and  prince- 
ly wealth ;  they  liked  onions  and  garlic,  and  dealt  in  old  clothes, 
broken  glass,  and  sulphur  matches,  but  knew  how  to  push  them- 
selves from  poverty  and  filth  into  wealth  and  influence ;  they 
were  rigid  monotheists  and  scrupulous  legalists  who  would  strain 
out  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel ;  then  as  now  they  were  temper- 

miwn^  et  dSwrmais,  d  travera  lea  r^cUa  de  Maiihieu  et  de  AfarCy  au  Ueu  dun 
itre  abatrait^  qu'on  dirait  n^avoir  jamaia  axuttS,  je  tna  una  admirabUi  figura 
humaine  vivra,  as  mouwiry  His  familiarity  with  the  Orient  aoconnts  for  the 
fact  that  this  brilliant  writer  leaves  much  more  historical  foundation  for  the 
gospel  history  than  his  predecessor  Straossi  who  neyer  saw  Palestine. 
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ate,  fiober,  industrious,  well  regulated  and  affectionate  in  their 
domestic  relations,  and  careful  for  the  religions  education  of 
their  children.  The  majority  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  car- 
nal descendants  of  Jacob,  the  Supplanter,  a  small  minority  spirit- 
ual children  of  Abraham,  the  friend  of  Gk>d  and  father  of  the 
faithful.  Out  of  this  gifted  race  have  come,  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  and  often  since,  the  bitterest  foes  and  the  warmest  friends 
of  Christianily. 

Among  that  peculiar  people  Jesus  spent  his  earthly  life,  a  Jew 
of  tlie  Jews,  yet  in  the  highest  sense  the  Son  of  Man,  the  second 
Adam,  the  representative  Head  and  B^enerator  of  the  whole 
race.  For  thirty  years  of  reserve  and  preparation  he  hid  his 
divine  glory  and  restrained  his  own  desire  to  do  good,  quietly 
waiting  till  the  voice  of  prophecy  after  centuries  of  silence  an- 
nounced, in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea  and  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Jordan,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  startled  the 
conscience  of  the  people  with  the  call  to  repent  Then  for  three 
years  he  mingled  freely  with  his  countrymen.  Occasionally  he 
met  and  healed  Gentiles  also,  who  were  numerous  in  Galilee ; 
he  praised  their  faith  the  like  of  which  he  had  not  found  in 
Israel,  and  prophesied  that  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
the  west  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  while  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness.*  He  conversed  with  a  woman 
of  Samaria,  to  the  surprise  of  his  disciples,  on  the  sublimest 
theme,  and  rebuked  the  national  prejudice  of  the  Jews  by  hold- 
ing up  a  good  Samaritan  as  a  model  for  imitation.'  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  some  "  Greeks,"  shortly  before  the 
crucifixion,  that  he  uttered  the  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  uni- 
versal attraction  of  his  cross."  But  these  were  exceptions.  His 
mission,  before  the  resurrection,  was  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel.* 

He  associated  with  all  ranks  of  Jewish  society,  attracting  the 

'  Matt.  8 :  5-18;  15 :  31-38 ;  Luke  7: 1-0. 
•John4:5-43;  Luke  10 : 30-87. 
•John  13:  30-83. 
^Matt.  10:5,6;  15:14. 
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good  and  repelling  the  bad,  rebuking  vice  and  relieving  misery, 
but  most  of  his  time  he  spent  among  the  middle  classes  who 
constituted  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation,  the  farmers  and 
workingmen  of  Gralilee,  who  are  described  to  us  as  an  industri- 
ous, brave  and  courageous  race,  taking  the  lead  in  seditious  poli- 
tical movements,  and  holding  out  to  the  last  moment  in  the 
defence  of  Jerusalem.*  At  the  same  time  they  wei*e  looked  upon 
by  the  stricter  Jews  of  Judsa  as  semi-heathens  and  semi-bar- 
barians ;  hence  the  question,  "  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Naza- 
reth," and  "  Out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet."*  He  selected 
his  apostles  from  plain,  honest,  unsophisticated  fishermen,  who 
became  fishers  of  men  and  teachers  of  future  ages.  In  Jud^a 
he  came  in  contact  with  the  religious  leaders,  and  it  was  proper 
that  he  should  close  his  ministry  and  establish  his  church  in  the 
capital  of  the  nation. 

He  moved  among  the  people  as  a  Rabbi  (my  Lord)  or  a 
Teacher,  and  under  this  name  he  is  usually  addressed.'     The 

*  JoMphoA,  BdL  Jfid.  III.  o.  3,  §  2 :  ''  These  two  Galilees,  of  so  great  large- 
ness, and  encompassed  with  so  many  nations  of  foreigners,  haye  been  always 
able  to  make  a  strong  resistance  on  aU  occasions  of  war ;  for  the  Galileans  are 
inured  to  war  from  their  infancy,  and  haye  been  always  very  nnmeroos ;  nor 
hath  the  ooontry  ever  been  destitute  of  men  of  courage,  or  wanted  a  numer- 
ous set  of  them  :  for  their  soil  is  universally  rich  and  fruitful,  and  full  of  the 
plantations  of  trees  of  all  sorts,  insomuch  that  it  invites  the  most  slothful  to 
take  pains  in  its  cultivation  by  its  f  ruitf  ulness :  accordingly  it  is  all  cultivated 
by  its  inhabitants,  and  no  part  of  it  lies  idle.  Moreover,  the  cities  lie  here 
very  thick,  and  the  very  many  viUages  there  are  so  full  of  people,  by  the 
richness  of  their  soil,  that  the  very  least  of  them  contained  above  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants  (?)/^ 

*  John  1  :  46  ;  7  :  52  ;  Matt.  4  :  16.  The  Sanhedrists  forgot  in  their  blind 
passion  that  Jonah  was  from  Galilee.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  Tiberias 
became  the  headquarters  of  Hebrew  learning  and  the  birthplace  of  the 
Talmud. 

'  ^afifii  (from  3"^,  or  with  the  soff.  '^Sl'n,  my  prince,  lord,  icipios)  sixteen 
times  in  the  N.  T. ,  pafifiovl  or  fafifiowl  twice ;  8i8i<ncaXof  (variously  rendered 
in  the  E.  V.  teacher,  doctor,  and  mostly  master)  about  forty  times  ;  iiritrrdntt 
(rendered  master)  six  times,  Ko^rryrrrtis  (rendered  master)  once  in  Matt.  23 :  10 
(the  text  reo.  also  in  ver.  8,  where  ZiHiffKoKos  is  the  correct  reading).  Other 
designations  of  these  teachers  in  the  N.  T.  are  ypofiuarfis,  yofwcoi,  pc/Aoii- 
BdtricaXoL  Josephus  caUs  them  co^urrai,  UpcypafifiaT97sj  varpimy  f^riyifrai  p6futy, 
the  Mishna  tS'^'P^ri  and  D^^IDiD,  sehoictrM.     See  SohUrer,  p.  441. 
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Eabbis  were  the  intellechial  and  moral  leaders  of  the  nation, 
theologians,  lawyers,  and  preachers,  the  expounders  of  the  law, 
the  keepers  of  the  conscience,  the  r^iilators  of  the  daily  life 
and  conduct ;  they  were  classed  with  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
and  claimed  equal  reverence.  They  stood  higher  than  the 
priests  who  owed  their  position  to  the  accident  of  birth,  and 
not  to  personal  merit.  They  coveted  the  chief  seats  in  the 
synagc^es  and  at  feasts;  they  loved  to  be  greeted  in  the 
markets  and  to  be  called  of  men,  ^^  Babbi,  Babbi."  Hence  our 
Lord's  warning:  "Be  not  ye  called  *  Rabbi':  for  one  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  *  They  taught 
in  the  temple,  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  school-house  (Beth- 
hamidrash),  and  introduced  their  pupils,  sitting  on  the  floor  at 
their  feet,  by  asking  and  answering  questions,  into  the  intricacies 
of  Jewish  casuistry.  They  accumulated  those  oral  traditions 
which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Talmud,  that  huge  re- 
pository of  Jewish  wisdom  and  folly.  They  performed  official 
acts  gratuitotisly.*  They  derived  their  support  from  an  honor- 
able trade  or  free  gifts  of  their  pupils,  or  they  married  into  rich 
families.  Kabbi  Hillel  warned  against  making  gain  of  the 
crown  (of  the  law),  but  also  against  excess  of  labor,  saying. 
""Who  is  too  much  given  to  trade,  will  not  become  wise."  In 
the  book  of  Jesus  Son  of  Sirach  (which  was  written  about  200 
B.a)  a  trade  is  represented  as  incompatible  with  the  vocation 
of  a  student  and  teacher,'  but  the  prevailing  sentiment  at  tlie 
time  of  Christ  favored  a  combination  of  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal labor  as  beneficial  to  health  and  character.  One-third  of 
the  day  should  be  given  to  study,  one-third  to  prayer,  one- 
third  to  work.     "  Love  manual  labor,"  was  the  motto  of  She- 

'Matt.  28:8;  oompu  Hark  12 : 88,  89 ;  Luke  11:48;  20:46. 

*  The  same,  however,  was  the  oase  with  Greek  and  Bomaa  teaehers  before 
Te8|>asiaD,  who  was  the  first  to  introdaoe  a  regalar  salazy.  I  was  told  in 
Cairo  that  the  profesaon  of  the  great  Mohammedan  UniyeEsit^  likewise  teaoh 
giatnitonslj. 

*  Bodesiasticiis  88 :  24-84 :  '*  The  wisdom  of  aleamed  man  ptm^etk  bj  oppor- 
tnnitj  of  leisare ;  and  he  that  hath  little  business  shall  become  wise.  How 
na  he  ges  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough,'*  etc 
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inaja,  a  teacher  of  Hillel.  ^'  lie  who  does  not  teach  his  sou  a 
trade,"  said  Rabbi  Jehuda,  ^'  is  much  the  same  as  if  he  taught 
him  to  be  a  robber."  "  There  is  no  trade,"  says  the  Tahuud, 
"  wliich  can  be  dispensed  with ;  but  happy  is  he  who  has  in 
his  parents  the  example  of  a  trade  of  the  more  excellent  sort." ' 

Jesus  himself  was  not  only  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  but  during 
his  youth  he  worked  at  that  trade  himself.'  When  he  entered 
upon  his  public  ministry  the  zeal  for  God's  house  claimed  all 
his  time  and  strength,  and.  his  modest  wants  were  more  than 
supplied  by  a  few  grateful  disciples  from  Galilee,  so  that  some- 
thing was  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor."  St.  Paul  learned 
tlie  trade  of  tentmaking,  which  was  congenial  to  his  native 
Cilicia,  and  derived  from  it  his  support  even  as  an  apostle,  that 
he  might  relieve  his  congregations  and  maintain  a  noble  inde- 
pendence.* 

Jesus  availed  himself  of  the  usual  places  of  public  instruction 
in  the  synagogue  and  the  temple,  but  preached  also  out  of 

'  See  Fr.  Delitssch :  JudUehsi  Handtoerkerleben  tur  Zeit  Jemu  Eriangen, 
third  ed.  reviaed,  1870.  He  states  (p.  77)  that  more  than  one  hundred  Rabbiii 
who  figure  in  the  Talmud  carried  on  a  trade  and  were  known  by  it,  na  R.  Oshaja 
the  shoemaker,  B.  Abba  the  tailor,  R.  Jada  the  baker,  B.  Abba  Josef  the 
architect,  B.  Ghana  the  banker,  B.  Abba  Shaul  the  graye-digger,  E.  Abba 
Oshaja  the  fuller,  R.  Abin  the  carpenter,  etc.  He  remarks  (p.  23) :  **  The  Jews 
have  always  been  an  industrious  people  and  behind  no  other  in  impulse,  ability 
and  inventiveness  for  restless  activity  ;  agriculture  and  trade  were  their  chief 
occupations  before  the  dissolution  of  their  political  independence;  only  ip 
consequence  of  their  dispersion  and  the  contraction  of  their  energies  have 
they  become  a  people  of  sharpers  and  peddlers  and  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  Phcsnicians.*'  But  the  talent  and  disposition  for  sharp  bargidns  was  in- 
herited from  their  father  Jacob,  and  turned  the  temple  of  God  into  **  a  house 
of  merchandise."  Christ  charges  the  Pharisees  with  avarice  which  led  them 
to  *' devour  widows*  houses.**  Comp.  Matt  23:14;  Mark  12:40;  Luke 
ltJ:14;  20:47. 

*  Mark  6 :  3  Jesus  is  oaUed,  by  his  neighbors,  **the  oi^penter"  (4  r^rrwv). 
Matt.  18  :  d5  ''  the  carpenter's  son.** 

*  Luke  8:8;  Matt.  27 :  55  ;  Mark  15  :  41 ;  John  18 :  29.  Among  the  piovs 
women  who  ministered  to  Jesus  was  also  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuaas,  King 
Herod*s  steward.  To  her  may  be  traced  the  vivid  circumstantial  descripttoo 
of  the  dancing  soene  at  Herod's  feast  and  the  execution  of  John  the  Baptiai, 
Mark  6: 14-29. 

«  Acts  18:  8;  20:88-85;  lTh6ai.8:9;  2TheM.8:8;  2  Ckur.  11 :  7-8. 
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doore,  cm  fhe  mountain,  at  the  sea-side,  and  wherever  the  peo- 
ple afisembled  to  hear  him.  ^'I  have  spoken  openly  to  the 
world ;  I  ever  taught  in  synagogues  and  in  the  temple,  where  all 
tlie  Jews  oome  together ;  and  in  secret  spake  I  nodung.''  *  Paul 
likewise  taught  in  the  synagogue  wherever  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity on  his  missionary  journeys.'  The  familiar  mode  of  teach- 
ing was  by  disputation,  by  asking  and  answering  questions  on 
knotty  points  of  the  law,  by  parables  and  sententious  sayings, 
which  easily  lodged  in  the  memory;  the  Eabbi  sat  on  a  chair, 
the  pupils  stood  or  sat  on  the  floor  at  his  feet.'  EAowledge  of 
the  Law  of  God  was  general  among  the  Jews  and  considered 
the  most  important  possession.  They  remembered  the  com- 
mandments better  than  their  own  name.*  Instruction  began  in 
early  childhood  in  the  family  and  was  carried  on  in  the  school 
and  the  synagogue.  Timothy  learned  the  sacred  Scriptures  on 
the  knees  of  his  mother  and  grandmother.'  Josephus  boasts, 
at  the  expense  of  his  superiors,  that  when  only  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  had  such  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  law  that  he  was 
consulted  by  tlie  high  priest  and  the  first  men  of  Jerusalem.* 
Schoolmasters  were  appointed  in  every  town,  and  children  were 
taught  to  read  in  their  sixth  or  seventh  year,  but  writing  was 
probably  a  rare  accomplishment.' 

The  synagogue  was  the  local,  the  temple  the  national  centre 
of  religions  and  social  life ;  the  former  on  the  weekly  Sabbath 
(and  also  on  Monday  and  Thursday),  the  latter  on  the  Passover 

«  John  18:20.  Ctomp.  Matt.  4  :  23  ;  9  :  35  ;  21:23;  26:55;  Markl:21, 
89;  14:49;  Lnke2:46;  4:14-16,81,44;  18:10;  21:87. 

*AotB  18: 14-16;  16:18;  17:2,8. 

*Liike2:46;  5:17;  Matt.  6:1;  26:55;  Jolm8:2;  AetB22:8rat  the 
feet  of  Gamalier'). 

*  Joeephne  often  speaks  of  this.  (7.  Ap,  1. 12 :  *< More  than  all  we  are  oon- 
cemed  for  the  education  of  oar  yonth  (voiSorpo^^^a),  and  we  oonsider  the  keep- 
inir  of  the  laws  {rh  puXJvrrtuf  robs  p6fiovs)  and  the  corresponding  piety  (r^y  Kork 
r96Tmfs  wMpcuMoiUntp  nw4$tiw)  to  be  the  most  necessary  work  of  life."  Gomp. 
n.  18 ;  Ant.  TV.  8, 12.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Philo,  Legat 
ad  ObfuiR,  %  16,  81,  qnoted  by  Schtkrer,  p.  467. 

•3Tiin.  1:5;  8:16;  oomp.  Bph.  6  : 4.  •  Ffta,  §  ^ 

'  SchOrer.  p.  468 ;  and  Qinsbnig,  art.  JBditcation,  in  Kltto's  ''  Cyc.  of  BiU. 
Liter.,"  8d  ed. 
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and  die  other  annual  festivals.  Every  town  had  a  synagogue, 
large  cities  had  many,  especially  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem.* 
The  worship  was  very  simple :  it  consisted  of  prayers,  singing, 
the  reading  of  sections  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  in  He- 
brew, followed  by  a  commentary  and  homily  in  the  vernacular 
Ai-amaic.  There  was  a  certain  democratic  liberty  of  prophesy- 
ing, especially  outside  of  Jerusalem.  Any  Jew  of  age  could 
read  the  Scripture  lessons  and  make  comments  on  invitation 
of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  This  custom  su^ested  to  Jesus 
the  most  natural  way  of  opening  his  public  ministry.  When 
he  returned  from  his  baptism  to  Nazareth,  "he  entered,  as 
his  custom  was,  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
stood  up  to  read.  And  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  roll 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  And  he  opened  the  roll  and  found  the 
place  where  it  was  written  (61 : 1-  2) '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  because  he  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the 
poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.*  And  he 
closed  die  book,  and  gave  it  back  to  the  attendant,  and  sat  down : 
and  the  eyes  of  all  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on  him. 
And  he  began  to  say  unto  them,  *  To-day  hath  this  scripture 
been  fulfilled  in  your  ears.'  And  all  bare  witness  unto  him, 
and  wondered  at  the  words  of  grace  which  proceeded  out  of  his 
mouth :  and  they  said.  Is  not  this  Joseph^s  son  ? "  * 

On  the  great  festivals  he  visited  from  his  twelfth  year  the 
capital  of  the  nation  where  the  Jewish  religion  unfolded  all  its 
splendor  and  attraction.  Large  caravans  with  trains  of  camels 
and  asses  loaded  with  provisions  and  rich  offerings  to  the  tem- 
ple, were  set  in  motion  from  the  North  and  the  South,  the 
East  and  the  West  for  the  holy  city,  "  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth;"  and  these  yearly  pilgrimages,  singing  the  beautiful  Pil- 

AotB  6  : 9  for  the  freedmen  and  the  Hellenists  and  proselytes  from  different 
oonntries.    Rabbinical  writers  estimate  the  number  of  synagogaes  in  Jemaa- 
lem  as  high  as  480  (i  e.  4  x  10  x  12),  which  seems  incredible. 
>  Lnke  4  :  16-28. 
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grim  Psalms  (Ps.  120  to  134),  contributed  immensely  to  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  the  common  faith,  as  the  Moslem 
pilgrimages  to  Mecca  keep  up  the  life  of  Islam.  We  may 
greatly  reduce  the  enormous  figures  of  Josephus,  who  on  one 
single  Passover  reckoned  the  number  of  strangers  and  residents 
in  Jerusalem  at  2,700,000  and  the  number  of  slaughtered  lambs 
at  256,500,  but  there  still  remains  the  fact  of  the  vast  extent  and 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  Even  now  in  her  decay,  Jerusalem 
(like  other  Oriental  cities)  presents  a  striking  picturesque  appear- 
ance at  Easter,  when  Christian  pilgrims  from  the  far  West  min- 
gle with  the  many-colored  Arabs,  Turks,  Greeks,  Latins,  Span- 
ish and  Polish  Jews,  and  crowd  to  suffocation  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  How  much  more  grand  and  dazzling  must  this 
cosmopolitan  spectacle  have  been  when  the  priests  (whose  num- 
ber Josephus  estimates  at  20,000)  with  the  broidered  tunic,  the 
fine  linen  girdle,  the  showy  turban,  the  high  priests  with  the 
ephod  of  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet,  the  breastplate  and  the 
raitre,  the  Levites  with  their  pointed  caps,  the  Pharisees  with 
their  broad  phylacteries  and  fringes,  the  Essenes  in  white  dresses 
and  with  prophetic  mien,  Roman  soldiers  with  proud  bearing, 
Herodian  courtiers  in  oriental  pomposity,  contrasted  with  beggars 
and  cripples  in  rags,  when  pilgrims  innumerable,  Jews  and  pro- 
selytes from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  "  Parthians  and  Modes  and 
Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Judssa  and  Cap- 
padocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  in  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  in 
i^ypt  and  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  sojourners  from 
Some,  both  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretans  and  Arabians,''  *  all 
wearing  their  national  costume  and  speaking  a  Babel  of  tongues, 
surged  through  the  streets,  and  pressed  up  to  Moimt  Moriah, 
where  "the  glorious  temple  rear'd  her  pile,  far  off  appearing 
like  a  mount  of  alabaster,  topp'd  with  golden  spires,"  and  where 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  columns  of  sacrificial 
smoke  arose  from  tens  of  thousands  of  paschal  lambs,  in  his- 
torical oommemoration  of  the  great  deliverance  from  the  land 

'ActBd:8-ld. 
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of  bondage,  and  in  typical  prefiguration  of  the  still  greater  re 
demption  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  death.' 

To  the  outside  observer  the  Jews  at  that  time  were  the  most 
religious  people  on  earth,  and  in  some  sense  this  is  true.  Never 
was  a  nation  so  ruled  by  the  written  law  of  God ;  never  did  a 
nation  so  carefully  and  scrupulously  study  its  sacred  books,  and 
pay  greater  reverence  to  its  priests  and  teadiers.  The  leaders 
of  the  nation  looked  with  horror  and  contempt  upon  the  unclean, 
uncircumcised  Gentiles,  and  confirmed  the  people  in  their  spirit- 
ual pride  and  conceit.  No  wonder  that  the  Komans  charged 
the  Jews  with  the  odium  generis  humanL 

Yet,  after  all,  this  intense  religiosity  was  but  a  shadow  of  true 
religion.  It  was  a  praying  corpse  rather  than  a  living  body. 
Alas !  the  Christian  Church  in  some  ages  and  sections  presents 
a  similar  sad  spectacle  of  the  deceptive  form  of  godliness  with- 
out its  power.  The  rabbinical  learning  and  piety  bore  the  same 
relation  to  tlie  living  oracles  of  God  as  sophistic  scholasticism 
to  Scriptural  theology,  and  Jesuitical  casuistry  to  Christian 
ethics.  The  Rabbis  spent  all  their  energies  in  "fencing'^  the 
law  so  as  to  make  it  inaccessible.  They  analyzed  it  to  death. 
They  surrounded  it  with  so  many  hair-splitting  distinctions  and 
refinements  that  the  people  could  not  see  the  forest  for  the  trees 
or  the  roof  for  the  tiles,  and  mistook  the  shell  for  the  kernel.' 
Thus  they  made  void  the  Word  of  God  by  the  traditions  of  men." 
A  slavish  formalism  and  mechanical  ritualism  was  substituted 
for  spiritual  piety,  an  ostentatious  sanctimoniousness  for  holiness 

'  Gomp.  the  desoription  of  King  Josiah's  Pafisover,  2  Chr.  35  : 1-19. 

*  The  Rabbinical  scholasticism  reminds  one  of  the  admirable  description  of 
logic  in  Goethe^s  FauBt : 

**  Wer  wia  wa$  Lebendi^i  erkennen  und  betchre&en^ 
Sueht  erst  den  Qewt  hinawautreiben; 
Dann  hat  er  die  Theile  in  seiner  Hand^ 
FehU  leiderf  nur  das  geistige  Band.*^ 

*  Matt.  15  : 2,  8,  6 ;  Mark  7:3,  5,  8,  9,  18.  It  is  significant  that  Christ 
QMS  the  word  wapdioo'ts  always  in  a  bad  sense  of  saoh  homan  dootrines  *«^ 
usages  as  obscure  and  virtnally  set  aside  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Precisely  the 
same  charge  was  applied  by  the  ReformexB  to  the  dootrines  of  the  monks  and 
schoolmen  of  their  day. 
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of  character,  ecrapulous  casuistry  for  genuine  morality,  the  kill- 
ing letter  for  the  life-giving  spirit,  and  the  temple  of  God  was 
turned  into  a  house  of  merchandise. 

The  profanation  and  perversion  of  the  spiritual  into  the  car* 
nal«  and  of  the  inward  into  the  outward,  invaded  even  the  holy 
of  holies  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  the  Messianic  promises  and 
hopes  which  run  like  a  golden  thread  from  the  protevangelium 
in  paradise  lost  to  the  voice  of  John  tlie  Baptist  pointing  to  the 
Lamb  of  God.  The  idea  of  a  spiritual  Messiah  who  should 
crush  the  serpent's  head  and  redeem  Israel  from  the  bondage  of 
sin,  was  changed  into  the  conception  of  a  political  deliverer  who 
should  re-establish  the  throne  of  David  in  Jerusalem,  and  from 
that  centre  rule  over  the  Grentiles  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
Jews  of  that  time  could  not  separate  David's  Son,  as  they  called 
the  Messiah,  from  David's  swoi*d,  sceptre  and  crown.  Even  the 
apostles  were  affected  by  this  false  notion,  and  hoped  to  secure 
the  chief  places  of  honor  in  that  great  revolution ;  hence  they 
could  not  understand  the  Master  when  he  spoke  to  them  of  his 
approaching  passion  and  death.* 

The  state  of  public  opinion  concerning  the  Messianic  expecta- 
ticms  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospels  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  pre- 
ceding and  contemporary  Jewish  literature,  as  tlie  Sibylline 
Books  (about  b.c.  140),  the  remarkable  Book  of  Enoch  (of  uncer- 
tain date,  probably  from  b.c.  130-30),  the  Psalter  of  Solomon 
(b.c.  63-48),  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  Philo  and  Josephus,  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras.'  In  all 
of  them  the  Messianic  kingdom,  or  the  kingdom  of  God,  iB  re- 
presented as  an  earthly  paradise  of  the  Jews,  as  a  kingdom  of 
this  world,  with  Jerusalem  for  its  capital.  It  was  this  popular 
idol  of  a  pseudo-Messiah  with  which  Satan  tempted  Jesus  in  the 
wilderness,  when  he  sliowed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ; 
well  knowing  that  ii  he  could  convert  him  to  tliis  carnal  creed, 

<M«fet  16:21-SS;  Mark  8 :  81-^8  ;  Lnke  9  :  29,  44,  45  ;  18:84;  24:dl; 
John  IS: 84. 

*  See,  of  older  works,  Sohottgen,  Bora  Hebraiem  $t  Talmudiaa,  torn.  II.  {JOe 
Mesgia)^  of  modem  works,  SchUrer,  /.  c.  pp.  663-509,  with  the  literature  then 
quoted ;  also  James  Dmmmond,  The  Jmoith  Memah^  Lond.  1877. 
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and  induce  him  to  abase  his  miracnlons  power  for  selfish  grati- 
fication, vain  ostentation,  and  secular  ambition,  he  would  most 
effectually  defeat  the  scheme  of  redemption.  The  same  pohti- 
cal  aspiration  was  a  powerful  lever  of  the  rebellion  against  the 
Eoman  yoke  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  it  revived  again  in  the  rebellion  of  Bar-Cocheba  only  to  end 
in  a  similar  disaster. 

Such  was  the  Jewish  religion  at  the  time  of  Christ  He  was 
the  only  teacher  in  Israel  who  saw  through  the  hypocritical  mask 
to  the  rotten  heart.  None  of  the  great  Rabbis,  no  Hillel,  no 
Shammai,  no  Gamaliel  attempted  or  even  conceived  of  a  refor- 
mation ;  on  the  contrary,  they  heaped  tradition  upon  tradition 
and  accumulated  the  talmudic  rubbish  of  twelve  large  folios  and 
2947  leaves,  which  represents  the  anti-Christian  petrifaction  of 
Judaism;  while  the  four  Grospels  have  regenerated  humanity 
and  are  the  life  and  the  light  of  the  civilized  world  to  tliis  day. 

Jesus,  while  moving  within  the  outward  forms  of  the  Jewish 
religion  of  his  age,  was  far  above  it  and  revealed  a  new  world 
of  ideas.  He,  too,  honored  the  law  of  God,  but  by  unfolding 
its  deepest  spiritual  meaning  and  fulfilling  it  in  precept  and  ex- 
ample. Himself  a  Kabbi,  he  taught  as  one  having  direct  author- 
ity from  God,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  How  he  arraigned  tlioee 
hypociites  seated  on  Moses'  seat,  those  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
who  lay  heavy  burdens  on  men's  shoulders  without  toueliing 
them  with  their  finger ;  who  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against 
men,  and  will  not  enter  themselves ;  who  tithe  the  mint  and 
the  anise  and  the  cumin,  and  leave  undone  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law,  justice  and  mercy  and  faith  ;  who  strain  out  the 
gnat  and  swallow  the  camel ;  who  are  like  unto  whited  sepul- 
chres which  outwardly  appear  beautiful  indeed,  but  inwardly 
are  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  But 
while  he  thus  stung  the  pride  of  the  leaders,  he  cheered  and 
elevated  the  humble  and  lowly.  He  blessed  little  children,  he 
encouraged  the  poor,  he  invited  the  weary,  he  fed  the  hungry, 
he  healed  the  sick,  he  converted  publicans  and  sinners,  and  laid 
the  foundation  strong  and  deep,  in  God's  eternal  love,  for  a  ne^ 
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Bodety  and  a  new  humanity.  It  was  one  of  the  subliinest  as 
well  as  loveliest  moments  in  the  life  of  Jesus  when  the  disciples 
asked  him,  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven? 
and  when  he  called  a  little  child,  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them 
and  said,  "  Verily  I  say  nnto  you,  Except  ye  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  him- 
self as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my 
name  receiveth  me.''  *  And  that  other  moment  when  he  thanked 
hiB  heavenly  Father  for  revealing  unto  babes  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  which  were  hid  from  the  wise,  and  invited  all  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden  to  come  to  him  for  rest.* 

He  knew  from  the  beginning  that  he  was  the  Messiah  of  God 
and  the  King  of  Israel.  This  consciousness  reached  its  matur- 
ity at  his  baptism  when  he  received  the  Holy  Spirit  without 
measure.'  To  this  conviction  he  clung  unwaveringly,  even  in 
those  dark  hours  of  tlie  apparent  failure  of  his  cause,  after  Judas 
had  betrayed  him,  after  Peter,  the  confessor  and  rock-apostle, 
had  denied  him,  and  everybody  had  forsaken  him.  He  solemnly 
aflSrmed  his  Messiahship  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest;  he  assured  the  heathen  representative  of  the  Eoman 
empire  that  he  was  a  king,  though  not  of  this  world,  and  when 
hanging  on  the  cross  he  assigned  to  the  dying  robber  a  place 
in  his  kingdom.*  But  before  that  time  and  in  the  days  of  his 
greatest  popularity  he  carefully  avoided  every  publication  and 
demonstration  which  might  have  encouraged  the  prevailing  idea 
of  a  political  Messiah  and  an  uprising  of  the  people.  He  chose 
for  himself  the  humblest  of  the  Messianic  titles  which  represents 
bis  condescension  to  our  common  lot,  while  at  the  same  time  it 

'  Matt  18 : 1-6 ;  comp.  Mark  10 :  13-16 ;  Luke  18 :  15-17. 

*  KaU.  11 :  25-30.  This  panage,  which  ia  found  onlj  in  Matthew  and  (in 
put)  in  Lnke  10 :  21,  22,  is  equal  to  any  passage  in  John.  It  is  a  genuine 
•cho  of  this  word  when  SchiUer  sings : 

**  Wat  kein  Vergtand  der  Verst&ndigen  sieH^ 
Das  ubet  in  Einfalt  ein  kindUch  Oemuth,^^ 

•  John  1 :  83-34;  comp.  3  :84.      *  Matt.  26:  64;  John  18  :37  ;  Luke  23  :43. 
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implies  his  unique  position  as  the  representative  head  of  the 
human  family,  as  the  ideal,  the  perfect,  the  univei^al,  the  arche- 
typal Man.  He  calls  himself  habitually  "  the  Son  of  Man  *' 
who  "  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  who  "  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many,"  who  "  hath  power  to  forgive  sins,"  who  "  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost."  *  When  Peter  made  the  great  con- 
fession at  Cffisarea  Philippi,  Christ  accepted  it,  but  inmiediately 
warned  him  of  his  approaching  passion  and  death,  from  which 
the  disciple  shrunk  in  dismay.*  And  with  the  certain  expecta- 
tion of  his  crucifixion,  but  also  of  his  triumphant  resurrection  on 
the  third  day,  he  entered  in  calm  and  sublime  fortitude  on  his 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem  which  "killeth  the  prophets,"  and 
nailed  him  to  the  cross  as  a  false  Messiah  and  blasphemer. 
But  in  the  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God  the  greatest 
crime  in  history  was  turned  into  the  greatest  blessing  to  man- 
kind. 

We  must  conclude  then  that  the  life  and  work  of  Christ,  while 
admirably  adapted  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  age  and 
people,  and  receiving  illustration  and  confirmation  from  his 
environment,  cannot  be  explained  from  any  contemporary  or 
preceding  intellectual  or  moral  resources.  He  learned  nothing 
from  human  teachers.  His  wisdom  was  not  of  this  world.  He 
needed  no  visions  and  revelations  like  the  prophets  and  apostles. 
He  came  directly  from  his  great  Father  in  heaven,  and  when 
he  spoke  of  heaven  he  spoke  of  his  familiar  home.  He  spoke 
from  the  fullness  of  God  dwelling  in  him.  And  his  words  were 
verified  by  deeds.  Example  is  stronger  than  precept.  The  wisest 
sayings  remain  powerless  until  they  are  incarnate  in  a  living  per- 
son. It  is  the  life  which  is  the  light  of  men.  In  purity  of  doc- 
trine and  holiness  of  character  combined  in  perfect  hannony, 
Jesus  stands  alone,  unapproached  and  unapproachable.      He 

'Luke  9:58;  19:10;  Matt.  18:11;  20  :  17,  28  ;  Mark  2:  10,  28  ;  John 
1 :  51 ;  G  :  53,  and  many  other  passages.  The  term  6  vlhs  rod  kvbp^mv  occurs 
about  80  times  in  the  Gospels.  On  its  meaning  comp.  my  book  on  the  Pemm 
of  Chi-ist,  pp.  83  sqq.  (ed.  of  1880). 

*  Matt  16  :  20-23;  Mark  8  :  30^3 ;  Luke  9  :  21-27. 
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breathed  a  fresh  life  from  heaven  into  his  anSs^-feubfeeigjQeni'  *^ 
ages.     He  is  the  author  of  a  new  moral  creation. 

Jtsua  AND  HhjLEL. — ^The  infinite  elevation  of  Clirist  above  the  men  of 
his  time  and  nation,  and  his  deadly  conflict  with  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
are  so  evident  that  it  seems  preposterous  and  absurd  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  him  and  Hillel  or  any  other  Babbi.  And  jet  this  has  been  done 
by  some  modem  Jewish  Babbis,  as  Qeiger,  GrStz,  Friedlfinder,  who  boldly 
affirm,  without  a  shadow  of  historical  proof,  that  Jesus  was  a  Pharisee,  a 
pupQ  of  Hillel,  and  indebted  to  him  for  his  highest  moral  principles.  By 
this  leffc-handed  compliment  they  mean  to  depreciate  his  originalit; . 
Abraham  Qeiger  (d.  1874)  says,  in  his  Da»  Judenthum  und  Mine  Geschicke 
(Breslau,  2d  ed.  1865,  voL  I.  p.  117)  :  *^ Jesus  war  ein  Jude^  ein  pharisd- 
Mier  Jude  mU  galUdisdier  Fdrhung,  ein  Mctnn  der  die  Hoffnungen  der  Zeit 
theiUe  und  die$e  Hcffnungen  in  sick  erfiUU  glauble,  Einen  neuen  Gedanken 
sprach  er  keineswega  aus  { !  ],  auch  brack  er  nickt  etwa  die  Sckranken  der 
Naiionaliiat  .  .  ,  .  Er  koh  nickt  im  Entfemtesten  eiwas  vom  Judenikum 
<^Mf;  er  war  ein  Phctrieder,  der  auck  in  den  Wegen  Hillels  ging"  This 
view  is  repeated  by  Babbi  Dr.  M.  H.  FriedlJinder,  in  his  Gesckicktsbilder 
aus  der  Zeit  der  Tanaiten  und  Amorder.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschickte  dee 
Tabnude  (BrOnn,  1879,  p.  32) :  "Jeeua,  oder  Jeschu^  tear  der  Sokn  einea 
Zimmermeistere,  Namens  Joeef,  aus  Nasareth,  Seine  Mutter  kiess  Mirjam 
Oder  MaricL  Selbst  der  ale  oonservativer  Kaiholik  \8ic  /]  wie  ale  bedeutender 
Oelekrter  hekcumte  Ewald  nennt  ikn  *  Jesue  den  Sokn  Josefs '  .  .  .  .  Wenn 
auck  Jesut^  Gelekrsamkeit  nickt  riesig  war,  da  die  Galilder  auf  keiner 
hoken  Stufe  der  CuUur  standen^  so  zeicknete  er  sick  dock  durck  Seelenadd, 
GemuikUckkeit  und  Hersensg&te  vortkeiUutft  aus.  Hillel  L  sckeint  sein  Vor- 
hild  und  Musterbild  gewesen  zu  sein ;  denn  der  kiUelianiscke  Grundsatz : 
'  Was  dir  nickt  reckt  ist,  fUge  deitiem  Nebenmenscken  nickt  zu,'  war  das 
Grundprindp  seiner  Lekren"  Benan  makes  a  similar  assertion  in  his 
Vie  de  Jesus  (Ohap.  IIL  p.  35),  but  with  considerable  quaUfications : 
**Par  sa  pnuvrete  kumblemeiit  supportSe,  par  la  douceur  de  son  caracieref 
par  Vopposition  quHlfaisait  aux  kypocrites  et  aux  prStres,  Hillel  ful  le  vrai 
maitre  de  Jesus,  s*il  estpermis  de  parler  de  maitre,  quand  il  s^agit  dune  si 
haute  originalite.**  This  comparison  has  been  effectually  disposed  of  by 
such  able  scholars  as  Dr.  Delitzsch,  in  his  valuable  pamphlet  Jesus  und 
Hillel  (Erlangen,  3d  revised  ed.  1879,  40  pp.) ;  Ewald,  V.  12-48  (Die 
Sckule  HiUeCs  und  deren  Gegner) ;  Keim  I.  268-272 ;  Schurer,  p.  456 ; 
and  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  IL  463-460.  All  these  writers  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  of  the  perfect  independence  and  originality  of  Jesus. 
Nevertheless  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  fiusts  in  the  case. 

Hillel  and  Shammai  are  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Jewish 
Babbis.  They  were  contemporary  founders  of  two  rival  schools  of  rab- 
binical theology  (as  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  of  two  schools  of 
scholastic  theology).    It  is  strange  that  Josephus  does  not  mention  them. 
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unless  he  refers  to  them  under  the  Hellenized  names  of  Samecu  and  Pol- 
Hon ;  but  these  names  agree  better  with  Sliemaja  and  Abtalion,  two  cele- 
brated Pharisees  and  teachers  of  Hillel  and  Shammai;  moreover  he 
designates  Sameas  as  a  disciple  of  PoUion.  (See  Ewald,  v.  22-26; 
Schurer,  p.  i55).  The  Talmudic  tradition  has  obscured  their  history 
and  embellished  it  with  many  fables. 

Hillel  I.  or  the  Great  was  a  descendant  of  the  royal  fomily  of  David, 
and  bom  at  Babylon.  He  removed  to  Jerusalem  in  great  poverty,  and 
died  about  a.d.  10.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  120  years,  like  Moses,  40 
years  without  learning,  40  years  as  a  student,  40  years  as  a  teacher.  He 
was  the  gprandfather  of  the  wise  Gamaliel  in  whose  family  the  presidency 
of  the  Sanhedrin  was  hereditary  for  several  generations.  By  his  burning 
zeal  for  knowledge,  and  his  pure,  gentle  and  amiable  ohMacter,  he  at- 
tained the  highest  renown.  He  is  said  to  have  understood  all  lang^uages, 
even  the  unknown  tongues  of  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  trees,  wild  and 
tame  beasts,  and  demons.  He  was  called  "the  gentle,  the  holy,  the 
scholar  of  Ezra."  There  was  a  proverb :  "  Man  should  be  always  as 
meek  as  Hillel,  and  not  quick-tempered  as  ShammaL"  He  differed 
from  Rabbi  Shammai  by  a  milder  interpretation  of  the  law,  but  on  some 
points,  as  the  mighty  question  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to  eat  an 
egg  laid  on  a  Sabbath  day,  he  took  the  more  rigid  view.  A  talmudic 
tract  is  called  Beza,  The  Egg,  after  this  famous  dispute.  What  a  distance 
from  him  who  said :  ''  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath  :  so  then  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath.** 

Many  wise  saying^  though  partly  obscure  and  of  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion, are  attributed  to  Hillel  in  the  tract  Pirke  Aboth  (which  is  embodied 
in  the  Mishna  and  enumerates,  in  ch.  1,  the  pillars  of  the  legal  traditions 
from  Moses  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem).  The  following^  are 
the  best : 

"  Be  a  disciple  of  Aaron,  peace-loving  and  peace-making ;  love  men, 
and  draw  them  to  the  law." 

"  Whoever  abuses  a  good  name  (or,  is  ambitious  of  aggrandizing  his 
name)  destroys  it." 
"Whoever  does  not  increase  his  knowledge  diminishes  ii" 
"  Separate  not  thyself  from  the  congregation,  and  have  no  confidence 
in  thyself  till  the  day  of  thy  death." 

*'  If  I  do  not  care  for  my  soul,  who  wiU  do  it  for  me?    If  I  care  only 
i-yr  my  own  soul,  what  am  I  ?    If  not  now,  when  then  ?  " 
"  Judge  not  thy  neighbor  till  thou  art  in  his  situation." 
"  Say  not,  I  will  repent  when  I  have  leisure,  lest  that  leisure  should 
never  be  thine." 
"The  passionate  man  will  never  be  a  teacher." 
**  In  the  place  where  there  is  not  a  man,  be  thou  a  man." 
Yet  his  haughty  Pharisaism  is  clearly  seen  in  this  ntteranoe :  **  No 
imeduoated  man  easily  avoids  sin ;  no  common  person  is  pioma"     Tke 
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enemies  of  Christ  in  the  Sanhedrin  said  the  same  (John  7  :  49) :  ''  This 
moltitade  that  knoweth  not  the  law  are  accursed.'*  Some  of  his  teach- 
ings are  of  donbtfol  morality,  e.  g.  his  decision  that,  in  view  of  a  vagu<^ 
expression  in  Dent.  24 : 1,  a  man  might  put  away  his  wife  "  eyen  if  she 
cooked  his  dinner  badly."  This  is,  howeyer,  softened  down  by  modem 
Rabbis  so  as  to  mean :  "  if  she  brings  discredit  on  his  home.** 

Once  a  heathen  came  to  Babbi  Shammai  and  promised  to  become  a 
proselyte  if  he  could  teach  him  the  whole  law  while  he  stood  on  one  leg. 
Shammai  got  angry  and  drove  him  away  with  a  stick.  The  heathen 
went  with  the  same  request  to  Babbi  Hillel,  who  never  lost  his  temper, 
received  him  courteously  and  gave  him,  while  standing  on  one  leg,  the 
following  effective  answer: 

"Do  not  to  thy  neighbor  what  is  disagreeable  to  thee.  This  is  the 
whole  Law ;  all  the  rest  is  commentary :  go  and  do  that"  (See  Delitzsoh, 
p.  17 ;  Ewald,  V.  31,  comp.  IV.  270). 

This  is  the  wisest  word  of  HOlel  and  the  chief  ground  of  a  comparison 
with  Jesus.     But 

1.  It  is  only  the  negative  expression  of  the  positive  precept  of  the  gospel, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  of  the  golden  rule,  "  All 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  even  so  do  ye 
also  to  them"  (Matt  7 :  12 ;  Luke  6 : 31).  There  is  a  great  differenoe 
between  not  doing  any  harm,  and  doing  good.  The  former  is  consistent 
with  selfishness  and  every  sin  which  does  not  injure  our  neighbor.  The 
Saviour,  by  presenting  God's  benevolence  (Matt.  7  :  11)  as  the  guide  of 
duty,  directs  ns  to  do  to  our  neighbor  all  the  good  we  can,  and  he  him- 
self set  the  highest  example  of  self-denying  love  by  sacrificing  his  life 
for  sinners. 

2.  It  is  disconnected  from  the  greater  law  of  supreme  love  to  God, 
without  which  true  love  to  our  neighbor  is  impossible.  *'  On  these  two 
commandments,"  combined  and  inseparable,  ''hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets  -  (Matt  22  :  37-40). 

3.  Similar  sayings  are  found  long  before  Hillel,  not  only  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Book  of  Tobith  (4  :  15 :  6  nifrtU  fxrfbitn  rroiljafjt,  "  Do  that 
to  no  man  which  thou  hatest "),  but  substantially  even  among  the  heathen 
(Confucius,  Buddha,  Herodotus,  Isocrates,  Seneca,  Quintilian),  but  always 
either  in  the  negative  form,  or  with  reference  to  a  particular  cose  oi- 
closs;  e.  g.  Isocrates,  Ad  Demonic,  c.  4  :  "Be  such  towards  your  parents 
as  thou  shalt  pray  thy  children  shall  be  towards  thyself ; "  and  the  same 
In  JEginet.  c.  23 :  "  That  you  would  be  such  judges  to  me  as  you  would 
desire  to  obtain  for  yourselves."  See  Wetstein  on  Matt  7  :  12  (iVbiF.  Test. 
I.  341  sq.).  ParallelB  to  this  and  other  biblical  maxims  have  been  gath- 
ered in  considerable  number  from  the  Talmud  and  the  classics  by  Light- 
foot,  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Deutsch,  Spiess,  Bamage ;  but  what  are  they  aU 
compared  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  Moreover,  si  duo  idem  dicunt^ 
non  est  idem.    As  to  the  rabbinical  parallels,  we  must  remember  that  they 
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xrere  not  committed  to  writing  before  tbe  second  century,  and  that,  as 
Delitzsch  says  (Ein  Tag  in  Oipernaum^  p.  137),  "not  a  few  sayings  ol 
Christ,  circulated  by  Jewish  Christians,  reappeared  anonymooaly  or  under 
false  names  in  the  Talmnds  and  Midrashim." 

4.  No  amonnt  of  detached  words  of  wisdom  constitute  an  organic  sys- 
tem of  ethics  any  more  than  a  heap  of  marble  blocks  constitute  a  palace 
or  temple ;  and  the  best  system  of  ethics  is  unable  to  produce  a  holy 
hfe,  and  is  worthless  without  it. 

We  may  admit  without  hesitation  that  Hillel  was  **  the  greatest  and  best 
of  all  Pharisees  "  (Ewald),  but  he  was  far  inferior  to  John  the  Baptist ;  and 
to  compare  him  with  Christ  is  sheer  blindness  or  folly.  Ewald  calls  such 
comparison  "  utterly  perverse  "  (grundverkehrt,  v.  48).  Farrar  remarks 
Chat  the  distance  between  Hillel  and  Jesus  is  "  a  distance  absolutely  im- 
measurable, and  the  resemblance  of  his  teaching  to  that  of  Jesus  is  the 
resemblance  of  a  glow-worm  to  the  sun  '*  (U.  455).  "  The  fundamental 
tendencies  of  both,"  says  Delitzsch  (p.  23),  "  are  as  widely  apart  as  heaven 
and  earth.  That  of  Hillel  is  legalistic,  casuistic,  and  nationally  con- 
tracted ;  that  of  Jesus  is  universally  religious,  moral  and  human.  Hillel 
lives  and  moves  in  the  externals,  Jesus  in  the  spirit  of  the  law."  He  was 
not  even  a  reformer,  as  G^eiger  and  Friedlander  would  make  him,  for 
what  they  adduce  as  proofs  are  mere  trifles  of  interpretation,  and  involve 
no  new  principle  or  idea. 

Viewed  as  a  mere  human  teacher,  the  absolute  originality  of  Jesus 
consists  in  this,  '*  that  his  words  have  touched  the  hearts  of  all  men  in 
all  ages,  and  have  regenerated  the  moral  life  of  the  world  '*  (Farrar,  IL 
454).  But  Jesus  is  far  more  than  a  Rabbi,  more  than  a  sage  and  saint, 
more  than  a  reformer,  more  than  a  benefactor ;  he  is  the  author  of  the 
true  religion,  the  prophet,  priest  and  king,  the  renovator,  the  Saviour  of 
men,  the  founder  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  as  vast  as  the  race  and  as  long 
as  eternity. 

§  18.  Apocryphal  Traditions. 

We  add  some  notes  of  minor  interest  connected  with  tlie 
history  of  Christ  outside  of  the  only  aiitlientic  record  in  tlie 
GoBpels. 

I.  Thb  ApocbtfraIj  SATnroB  of  oub  Lobd.— The  canonical  Gospels 
contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  about  the  words  and  deeds 
of  our  Lord,  although  many  more  might  have  been  recorded  (John  20  : 
80 ;  21 :  25).  Their  early  composition -and  reception  in  the  church  pre- 
ehided  the  possibility  of  a  successful  rivalry  of  oral  tradition.  The  extra- 
hiblical  sayings  of  our  Lord  are  mere  fragments,  few  in  number,  and  with 
one  exception  rather  unimportant,  or  simply  variations  of  genuine  words. 
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They  hftvo  been  collected  by  Fabbiotub,  in  Codex  Apocr.  N.  71,  I. 
pp.  321-335 ;  Gbabe  :  Spicilegitim  88.  Patrttm,  ecL  alt  I.  12  sqq.,  326 
sq. ;  KoEBNER :  Be  sermonibus  Ckristi  aypa<f>oi£  (lips.  1776) ;  Bouth, 
in  Reliq.  Sacrce,  vol.  I.  9-12,  etc. ;  Bud.  HoFUAim,  in  Baa  Leben  Jesn 
nach  den  Apohryphen  (Leipz.  1861,  {  76,  pp.  317-334) ;  Bunsen,  in  Anal, 
ante-Nic.  I.  29  eqq. ;  Angsb,  in  Synops.  Ewxng,  (1852) ;  Weotcxxit  :  Introd. 
to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  Append.  0.  (pp.  446  sqq.  of  the  Boston  ed.  by 
Hackett) ;  Pldhftbb^  in  EUicott's  Com.  for  English  Headers,  L  p.  xxxiii. ; 
J.  T.  DoDD :  Sayings  ascribed  to  our  Lord  by  the  Fathers  (1874) ;  £.  B. 
NiCH0i^90N  :  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (Lond.  1879,  pp.  143-162). 
Gomp.  an  essay  of  Ewald  in  his  "  Jahrbucher  der  Bibl.  Wissenschaft,"  VI. 
40  and  54  sqq.,  and  Geschichte  Christu^,  p.  288.  We  avail  onnelves  chiefly 
of  the  collections  of  Hofmann,  Westoott,  Plnmptre,  and  Nicholson. 

(1)  " It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive"  Qaoted  by  Panl,  Acts 
20 :  35.  Gomp.  Luke  6  :  80, 31 ;  also  Clement  of  Borne,  Ad  Cor,  c.  2,  rfdiop 
dM9T€f  ^  Xa^i^ciMM^fff,  '*moie  gladly  giving  than  receiving."  This  is 
HnqnestionAbly  authentic,  pregnant  with  rich  meaning,  and  shining  out 
like  a  lone  star  aU  the  more  brilliantly.  It  is  true  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  love  of  God  and  Christ.  The  somewhat  similar  sentences  of  Aristotle, 
Seneca,  and  Epicorns,  as  qaoted  by  Plutarch  (see  the  passages  in  Wet- 
stein  on  Acts  20 :  36),  savor  of  aristocratic  pride,  and  are  neutralized  by 
the  opposite  heathen  maxim  of  mean  selfishness  :  "  Foolish  is  the  giver, 
happy  the  receiver."  Shakespeare  may  have  had  the  sentence  in  his 
mind  when  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  Portia  the  golden  words  : 

'*  Th«  qnality  of  mercy  ii  not  strained. 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bleaaed ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes ; 
*TiB  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monsrch  bettor  than  his  crown.** 


(2)  "  And  on  the  same  day  Jesus  saw  a  man  working  at  his  craft  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  He  said  unto  him,  *0  man,  if  thou  knowest  what  tliou 
doest,  then  an't  tliou  blessed;  but  if  tliou  knowest  not,  then  art  thou  accursed, 
and  art  a  transgressoi'  of  tJie  Law.*  "  An  addition  to  Luke  6  : 4,  in  Codex 
D.  or  Bezee  (in  the  University  library  at  Cambridge),  which  contains  several 
remarkable  additions.  See  Tischendorfs  apparatus  in  ed.  VIII.  Luc.  6 : 4, 
and  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  Criticism  of  the  N.  T.  p.  8.  cVcicuraparoc  is  use<l 
John  7 :  49  (text,  rec.)  by  the  Pharisees  of  the  people  who  know  not  the  law 
(also  Gal.  3 :  10,  13  in  quotations  from  the  O.  T.) ;  napa&tirrjs  roO  vo^ov  by 
Paul  (Bom.  2  :  25,  27 ;  Gal.  2  :  18)  and  James  (2  : 9, 11).  Plumptre  regards 
the  narrative  as  authentic,  and  remarks  that  "  it  brings  out  with  a  marvel- 
lous force  the  distinction  between  the  conscious  transgression  of  a  law 
recognized  as  stiU  binding,  and  the  assertion  of  a  higher  law  as  super- 
seding the  lower."    Comp.  also  the  remarks  of  Hofmann,  /.  c.  p.  318. 
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(3)  '*Bui  ye  seek  (or,  in  the  imperative,  seek  ye,  f7r«ir<)  to  increase  froin 
liUle,  and  {not)  from  greater  to  be  less"  An  addition  in  Codex  D.  to  Matt 
20  :  28.  See  Tischendorf.  Comp.  Luke  14 :  11 ;  John  5  ;  44.  Westcott 
regards  this  as  a  genuine  fragment.  Nicholson  inserts  *'  not,"  with  the 
Curetoniau  Sjriac,  D ;  all  other  authorities  omit  it.  Juvencus  has  in- 
corporated the  passage  in  his  poetic  Hist,  Evang.  III.  613  sqq.,  quoted  by 
Hofmann,  p.  319. 

(4)  "Be  ye  trusttoortky  money-changers^  or,  proved  bankers  {rpairtC'tTai 
d(}«ct/ioi) ;  i.  e.  expert  in  distinguishing  the  genuine  coin  from  the  counter- 
feit. Quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (several  times),  Origen  (in  Joann. 
xix. ) ,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  many  others.  Comp. 
1  Thess.  5  :  21 :  "Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  the  good,"  and  the  parable 
of  the  talents.  Matt.  25 :  27.  Delitzsch,  who  with  many  others  regards 
this  maxim  as  genuine,  gives  it  the  meaning :  Exchange  the  less  valuable 
for  the  more  valuable,  esteem  sacred  coin  higher  than  common  coin,  and 
highest  of  all  the  one  precious  pearl  of  the  gospel.  (Bin  Tag  in  Caper- 
naum^ p.  136.)  Benan  likewise  adopts  it  as  historical,  but  explains  it  in 
an  Ebionite  and  monastic  sense  as  an  advice  of  voluntaiy  poverty.  "Be 
ye  good  bankers  (soyez  de  bons  banquiers),  that  is  to  say :  Make  good  in- 
vestments for  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  giving  your  goods  to  the  poor, 
according  to  the  ancient  proverb  (Prov.  19  :  17) :  *  He  that  hath  pity 
upon  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord  * "  ( Re  de  Jesiis,  ch.  XI.  p.  180,  5th 
Par.  ed.). 

[  (5)  "  The  Son  of  God  says,  (?)  *Let  us  resist  aU  iniquity,  and  hold  it  in 
abhorrence.^  "  From  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  c.  4.  This  Epistle,  though 
incorporated  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  is  probably  not  a  work  of  the  apos- 
tolic Barnabas.  Westcott  and  Plumptre  quote  the  passage  from  the 
Latin  version,  which  introduces  the  sentence  with  the  words :  sictU  dicit 
Filius  Dei,  But  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  sicui  decet  JUios  Dei,  **  as 
becometh  the  sons  of  God."  This  is  evident  from  the  Greek  original 
(brought  to  light  by  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus),  which  reads, 
tts  irptTTd  vittls  dror,  aud  counects  the  words  with  the  preceding  sentence. 
See  the  edition  of  Barnabce  Epistuia  by  Gebhardt  and  Hamack  in  Patr. 
A]x>st,  Op.  1. 14.   For  the  sense  comp.  2  Tim.  2 :  19  :  drrutfTijTa  unn  uSiKiat, 

James  4:7:  tivriaTrfTf  tw  dia^oKtp^  Ps.  119  :  163 :  (idi«i<i»'  fplcrrja-a.] 

(6)  "  Hiey  who  wish  to  see  me,  and  to  lay  hold  on  my  kingdom,  mu^ 
receive  me  with  affliction  and  steering."  From  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
c.  7,  where  the  words  are  introduced  by  "Thus  he  [Jesus]  saith," 
(f)rj(rif.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  meant  as  a  quotation  or 
rather  as  a  conclusion  of  the  former  remarks  and  a  general  reminiscence 
of  several  passages.  Comp.  Matt  16  :  24 ;  20  :  23 ;  Acts  14  :  22 :  "  Wo 
must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

(7)  "  He  that  iconders  [6  2iavpwTtit,  with  the  wonder  of  reverential  faith] 
shall  reign,  and  he  that  reigns  shall  be  made  to  rent."  From  the  "Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews,"  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.  H.  9,  J  45). 
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The  Alexandrian  divine  qnotes  this  and  the  following  aentenoe  to  show, 
as  Plmnptre  finely  says,  **  that  in  the  teaching  of  Christy  as  in  that  of 
Plato,  wonder  is  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  knowledge." 

(8)  "  Look  iciih  ioonder  cU  the  things  that  are  b^ore  thee  {^avfiaaop  ra 
9ap6irra)J"    From  dement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  XL  9,  2  45.). 

(9)  "  I  came  to  abolish  sacrifioes,  and  unless  ye  cease  from  sacrificing,  the 
wrath  [(^  Ghd]  wiil  not  cease  from  youJ^  From  the  Gk)spel  of  the  Ebionites 
(or  rather  Esssean  Judaizers),  quoted  by  Epiphanins  {Hoer,  xxx.  16). 
Gomp.  Matt.  9  :  13,  "  I  wiU  have  meroy  and  not  sacrifioe." 

(10)  "^«A;  great  things,  and  the  small  shcUl  be  added  to  you :  ask  heavenly 
things,  and  there  shall  be  added  imto  you  earthly  things"  Quoted  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.  L  24,  2  154 ;  comp.  IV.  6,  {  34)  and  Origen 
(de  Oratione,  c.  2),  with  slight  differences.  Comp.  Matt  6 :  33,  of  which 
it  is  probably  a  free  quotation  from  memory.  Ambrose  also  quotes  the 
sentence  C^.  xxxri.  3)  :  "  Denique  scriptum  est :  '  Petite  magna,  etpaj*va 
adjicientur  vobis.     Petite  coskstia,  et  ieiTena  acyicientttr,* " 

(11)  "  /w  tJie  things  icJierein  I  find  you,  in  them  wiil  Ijudgeyou,"  Quoted 
by  Justm  Martyr  (DiaL  c.  Tryph.  c.  47),  and  (Hement  of  Alexandria  (Qms 
dives,  2  40).  Somewhat  different  Nilus :  "  Such  as  I  find  thee^  I  will 
judge  thee,  saith  the  Lord."  The  parallel  passages  in  Ezekiel  7  : 3,  8 ; 
18 :  30 ;  24  :  14 ;  33 :  20  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  this  sentence. 
It  is  probably  taken  from  an  apocryphal  GospeL    See  Hofmann,  p.  323. 

(12)  "  He  who  is  nigh  miio  me  is  nigh  unto  the  fire :  he  wlio  is  far  from 
me  is  far  from  the  kingdom,'*  From  Origen  (Gomm,  in  Jer,  in.  p.  778), 
and  Didymus  of  Alexandria  (in  Ps,  88  :  8).  Comp.  Luke  12  :  49.  Igna- 
tius (Ad  Smym.  c.  4)  has  a  similar  saying,  but  not  as  a  quotation,  *'  To 
be  near  the  sword  is  to  be  near  Ood  *'  (cyyvr  fwxaipas  f yyvr  3(ot). 

(13)  ^*Ifye  kept  not  that  which  is  Uttle,  who  wiU  give  you  that  whidi  is 
great  f  For  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  is  faiiftful  in  the  least  is  faithful  also 
m  muchJ*  From  the  homily  of  Pseudo-Clement  of  Rome  (ch.  8).  Comp. 
Luke  16  :  10-12  and  Matt.  25  :  21,  23.  Iren»us  (11.  34,  3)  quotes  simi- 
larly, probably  from  memory :  "  Si  in  nwdico  fideles  non  fuistis,  quod 
magnum  est  quis  dabit  nobis  ?  " 

(14)  '*  Keep  the  flesh  pure,  and  the  seal  [probably  baptism]  without  stain 
that  we  (ye)  may  receive  eternal  life.**  From  Pseudo-Clement,  ch.  8.  But  as 
this  is  connected  with  the  former  sentence  by  Upa  oZv  tovto  \tyti,  it  seems 
to  be  only  an  explanation  ('*  he  means  this ")  not  a  separate  quotation. 
See  Ughtfoot,  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  pp.  200  and  201,  and  his  Appendix 
containing  the  newly  recovered  Portions,  p.  384.  On  the  sense  comp. 
2Tim.2:19;  Bom.  4:11;  Eph.  1:13;  4:30. 

(15)  Our  Lord,  being  asked  by  Salome  when  His  kingdom  should 
come,  and  the  things  which  he  had  spoken  be  accomplished,  answered, 
^^When  the  two  shall  be  one,  and  the  outward  as  the  imoard,  and  the  male 
with  the  female,  neither  male  nor  female.'"  From  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
as  a  quotation  from  "the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians"  (Sti'oin. 
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m.  13,  {  92),  and  the  homily  of  Pseudo-Clement  of  Borne  (ch.  12).  Comp. 
Matt  22:30;  aaL8:28;  lCor.7:29.  The  sentence  has  a  mystical  o(dor- 
ing  which  is  alien  to  the  genuine  Gospels,  but  suited  the  Gnostic  taste. 

(16)  "  For  those  that  are  infimi  was  I  infirm^  and  for  those  thai  hunger 
did  I  hunger,  Oftd/or  those  that  tJdrst  did  I  thirst"  From  Origen  {in  Mali. 
xiii.  2).    Comp.  Matt  25 :  36,  36 ;  1  Cor.  9  :  20-22. 

(17)  "  Net>er  be  yejoyftdy  except  when  ye  have  seen  your  brother  \dweUing\ 
in  love.*'    Quoted  from  the  Hebrew  Gospel  by  Jerome  {in  Eph.  v.  3). 

(18)  "  Take  hold,  handle  me,  and  see  thai  I  am  not  a  bodiless  demon  [i.  e. 
tpiiHt]"  From  Ignatius  (Ad  Smym.  c.  3),  and  Jerome,  who  quotes  it 
from  the  Nazarene  Gospel  (De  Viris  illusir.  16).  Words  said  to  have 
been  spoken  to  Peter  and  the  apostles  after  the  resurrection.  Comp. 
Luke  24: 39;  John  20: 27. 

(19)  "Good  must  needs  come,  but  blessed  is  Tie  through  whom  it  cometh; 
in  like  mcmner  evil  must  needs  come,  but  woe  to  him  through  whom  it  cometh.** 
From  the  '*  Clementine  Homilies,*'  xiL  29.  For  the  second  clause  comp. 
Matt  18  :  7  ;  Luke  17  : 1. 

(20)  "  My  mystery  is  for  me,  and  far  the  sons  of  my  liouse"  From  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Strom,  V.  10,  2  64),  the  Clementine  Homilies  (xix.  20),  and 
Alexander  of  Alexandria  (Ep,  ad  Alex.  c.  5,  where  the  words  are  ascribed 
to  the  Father).     Comp.  Isa.  24 :  16  (Sept.) ;  Matt.  13 :  11 ;  Mark  4 :  11. 

(21)  "  If  you  do  not  make  your  low  things  high  and  your  crooked  things 
straiglU,  ye  sltall  7iot  enter  into  my  kingdom.**  From  the  Acta  Philippi  in 
Tischendorf  s  Acta  Apost.  Apocr.  p.  90,  quoted  by  Ewald,  Gesch.  ChiHstus^* 
p.  288,  who  calls  these  words  a  weak  echo  of  more  excellent  sayings. 

(22)  "  /  will  choose  tliese  things  to  myself.  Very  excellent  at*e  tliose  whom 
my  Father  that  is  in  heaven  hath  given  to  me"  From  the  Hebrew  Gospel, 
((uoted  by  Eusebius  {Theophan.  iv.  13). 

(23)  "The  Lord  said,  speaking  of  His  kingdom,  *The  days  iciU  come 
in  ichich  vines  will  spring  up,  each  having  ten  thousand  stocks,  and  on  each 
stock  ten  thousand  brancfuss,  and  on  each  brancJi  ten  thousand  shoots,  and  on 
each  sJioot  ten  thousand  bundies,  and  on  each  bunch  ten  thousand  grapes,  and 
each  grape  tchen pressed  shall  give  five-and-twenty  measures  of  wine.  And 
when  any  saint  shall  have  laid  hold  on  one  bunch,  another  shall  cry,  I  am  a 
better  bunch,  take  me ;  through  me  bless  the  Lord*  Likewise  also  [he  said], 
*  that  a  grain  of  wheat  shall  pi'oduce  ten  thousand  ears  of  com,  and  each 
if}*ain  ten  pounds  (f  fine  pure  flour  ;  and  so  all  other  fruits  and  seeds  and 
etich  hei'b  according  to  its  proper  yuUure.  And  tJioi  all  animals,  tmng  for 
food  what  is  received  from  the  earth,  shall  live  in  peace  and  conom^d  ttnlh  one 
another,  subject  to  men  mth  all  subjection.*  **  To  this  description  PapixM 
adds  :  **  These  things  are  credible  to  those  who  believe.  And  when  Judas 
the  traitor  believed  not  and  asked,  *  How  shall  such  products  come  from 
the  Lord  ?  *  the  Lord  said,  '  T/iey  shall  see  who  come  to  me  in  tJiese  times.*  '* 
From  the  "  weak-minded  "  Papias  (quoted  by  Lrenaus,  Adv.  Hoei\  Y.  33, 
3>.    Comp.  Isa.  11 : 6-9. 
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This  18  a  strong^  flguratiTe  deBcription  of  the  Tnillflfnninm.  WeitooU 
thinkB  it  is  based  on  a  real  discourse,  but  to  me  it  sounds  labalooB,  Mid 
bonowed  from  the  ApocalTpse  of  Baruch  which  has  a  similar  passage 
(cap.  29,  first  published  in  MonumerUa  Sacra  et  Prqfana  opera  CoUegii  Doe- 
iomm  BibHotbecoB  AmbrostatKe,  Tom.  L  Fasc.  n.  MedioL  1866^  p.  80,  and 
then  in  Fritzsohe*s  ed.  of  Libri  Apocryphi  Veteris  Teat.  Lips.  1871,  p.  566): 
**Etiam  terra  dabUfructue  sum  unum  in  decern  miUia^  et  in  vite  una  erunt  miUe 
paknUeSy  et  unuapalmes/adet  mille  botros^  et  botrus  unusfaeiet  miUe  aanos, 
et  vnus  adnns/aciet  oomm  vini.  Et  qui  eaurieruTit  jucundabuntuTf  iterum 
auiem  videbunt  prodigia  quotidie  »  .  ,  ,  Et  erit  in  iUo  tempore^  deeoendet 
iterum  desuper  thesaurus  manna,  et  comedent  ex  eo  in  istis  anfiis" 

Westcott  quotes  eleven  other  apocryphal  sayings  which  are  only  loose 
quotations  or  perversions  of  genuine  words  of  Christ,  and  may  therefore 
be  omitted.  Nicholson  has  gathei-ed  the  probable  or  possible  fragments 
of  the  Qospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  correspond  more  or  less 
to  passages  in  the  canonical  Gospels. 

Mohammedan  tradition  has  preserved  in  the  Koran  and  in  other  writing? 
seyeral  striking  words  of  Christ,  which  Hofmann,  /.  c  pp.  327-329,  has 
eoUected.    Tbe  following  is  the  best : 

*' JesuSy  the  Son  of  Mary,  said,  'He  who  longs  to  be  ricJi  is  Hke  a  man 
who  drinks  sea-water;  the  more  he  drinks  the  more  thirsty  he  becomes,  and 
neser  leaves  cff  drinking  till  he  perishes.* " 

n.  Pbbsonaii  Afpbabamob  of  Jbbd& — ^None  of  the  Evangelists,  not  even 
the  beloved  disciple  and  boeom-firiend  of  Jesus,  gives  us  the  least  hint  of 
his  countenance  and  stature,  or  of  his  voice,  his  manner,  his  food,  his 
dress,  his  mode  of  daily  life.  In  this  respect  our  instincts  of  natural 
affection  have  been  wisely  oveiruled.  He  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  and 
the  perfect  exemplar  for  all  should  not  be  identified  with  the  particular 
lineaments  of  one  race  or  nationality  or  type  of  beauty.  We  should  cling 
to  the  Christ  in  spirit  and  in  glory  rather  than  to  the  Christ  in  the  flesh. 
So  St  Paul  thought  (2  Cor.  5  :  16 ;  oomp.  1  Pet.  1 : 8).  Though  unseen, 
he  iB  loved  beyond  all  human  beings. 

**  I  see  Thee  not,  I  hear  Thee  not, 
Yet  art  Thou  oft  with  me; 
And  earth  hath  ne'er  so  dear  a  spot, 
As  when  I  meet  with  Thee." 

Jesus  no  doubt  aooommodated  himself  in  dress  and  general  appear- 
anoe  to  the  customs  of  his  age  and  people,  and  avoided  all  ostentation. 
He  probably  passed  unnoticed  through  busy  crowds.  But  to  the  closer 
observer  he  must  have  revealed  a  spiritual  beauty  and  an  overawing 
majesfy  in  his  countenance  and  personal  bearing.  This  helps  to  explain 
tiie  readioess  with  which  the  disciples,  forsaking  all  things,  followed  him 
ia  boundless  reverence  and  devotion.    He  had  not  the  physiognomy  of 
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a  siimer.  He  had  more  than  the  physiognomy  of  a  saint.  He  reflected 
from  his  eyes  and  countenance  the  serene  peace  and  celestial  purity  of  a 
sinless  soul  in  blessed  harmony  with  Ood.  His  presence  commanded 
reverence,  confidence  and  a£fection. 

In  the  absence  of  authentic  representation,  Christian  art  in  its  irrepress- 
ible desire  to  exliibit  in  visible  form  the  fidrest  among  the  children  of 
men,  Was  left  to  its  own  imperfect  conception  of  ideal  beauty.  The 
church  under  persecution  in  the  first  three  centuries,  was  averse  to  pic- 
torial representations  of  Christ,  and  associated  with  him  in  his  state  of 
humiliation  (but  not  in  his  state  of  exaltation)  the  idea  of  uncomeliness, 
taking  too  literally  the  prophetic  description  of  the  suffering  Messiah  in 
the  twenty-second  Psalm  and  the  tiffcy-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  vic- 
torious church  after  Constantine,  starting  from  the  Messianic  picture  in 
the  forty-fifth  Psalm  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  saw  the  same  Lord  in 
heavenly  glory,  "fairer  than  the  children  of  men"  and  "altogether 
lovely."  Yet  the  difference  was  not  so  great  as  it  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented. For  even  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  (especially  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria), besides  expressly  distinguishing  between  the  first  appearance  of 
(>hrist  in  lowliness  and  humility,  and  his  second  appearance  in  glory  and 
majesty,  did  not  mean  to  deny  to  the  Saviour  even  in  the  days  of  his 
flesh  a  higher  order  of  spiritual  beauty,  "  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father  full  of  grace  and  truth,"  which  shone  through  the  veil  of 
his  humanity,  and  which  at  times,  as  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
anticipated  his  future  glory.  "  Certainly,"  says  Jerome,  "  a  flame  of  fire 
and  starry  brightness  flashed  from  his  eye,  and  the  majesty  of  the  God 
head  shone  in  his  face." 

The  earliest  pictures  of  Christ,  in  the  Catacombs,  are  purely  symbolio, 
and  represent  him  under  the  figures  of  the  Lamb,  the  good  Shepherd, 
the  Fish.  The  last  has  reference  to  the  Greek  word  IcJUhys^  which  con- 
tains the  initials  of  the  words  ^Ii/o-oCr  Xfuarot  e^oO  'Yior  2a>ri)p,  "Jesus 
Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour."  Real  pictures  of  Christ  in  the  early  church 
would  have  been  an  offence  to  the  Jewish,  and  a  temptation  and  snare  to 
the  heathen  converts. 

The  first  formal  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ, 
which,  though  not  authentic  and  certainly  not  older  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, exerted  great  influence  on  the  pictorial  representations,  is  ascribed 
to  the  heathen  Publius  Lentulub,  a  supposed  contemporary  of  Pilate 
and  "President  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  "  (there  was  no  such  office),  in 
an  apocryphal  Latin  letter  to  the  Boman  Senate,  which  was  first  discov- 
ered in  a  MS.  copy  of  the  writings  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  published  with  slight  variations  by  Fabricius,  Corpzov, 
Gabler,  etc.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  In  this  time  appeared  a  man,  who  lives  till  now,  a  man  endowed  with 
great  powers.  Men  call  him  a  great  prophet ;  his  own  disciples  term 
Him  the  Son  of  God.    His  name  is  Jesus  Christ    He  restores  the  dead 
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to  life,  and  cures  the  sick  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  This  man  is  of 
noble  and  well-proportioned  stature,  with  a  face  fall  of  kindness  and  yet 
firmness,  so  that  the  beholders  both  love  Him  and  fear  Him.  His  hair  is 
of  the  color  of  wine,  and  golden  at  the  root ;  straight,  and  without  lustre, 
bat  from  the  level  of  the  ears  curling  and  glossy,  and  divided  down  the 
centre  after  the  fashion  of  the  Nazarenes  [Nazarites?]  His  forehead  is 
even  and  smooth,  his  face  without  wrinkle  or  blemish,  and  glowing  with 
a  deUcate  bloom.  His  countenance  is  frank  and  kind.  Nose  and  mouth 
axe  in  no  way  faulty.  His  beard  is  full,  of  the  same  hazel  color  as  his 
hair,  not  long,  but  forked.  His  eyes  are  blue,  and  extremely  brilliant 
In  reproof  and  rebuke  he  is  formidable;  in  exhortation  and  teaching, 
gentle  and  amiable.  He  has  never  been  seen  to  laugh,  but  oftentimes  to 
weep  {mtmquam  tnsus  est  ridere,  fiere  atUem  scppe).  His  person  is  tall  and 
erect;  his  hands  and  limbs  beautiful  and  straight  In  speaking  he  is 
deliberate  and  grave,  and  little  given  to  loquacity.  In  beauty  he  sur- 
passes the  children  of  men." 

Another  description  is  found  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  theologian, 
John  of  Dahascus,  of  the  8th  century  (£^i.  ad  Theoph,  Imp.  de  vene- 
randis  Imag.,  spurious),  and  a  similar  one  in  the  Church  History  of 
NicBPHORUB  (L  40),  of  the  14th  century.  They  represent  Christ  as  re- 
flembling  his  mother,  and  ascribe  to  him  a  stately  person  though  slightly 
stooping,  beautiful  eyes,  blond,  long,  and  curly  hair,  pale,  olive  com* 
plexion,  long  fingers,  and  a  look  expressive  of  nobility,  wisdom,  and 
patience. 

On  the  ground  of  these  descriptions,  and  of  the  Abgar  and  the  Yero* 
nica^legends,  arose  a  vast  number  of  pictures  of  Christ,  which  are  divided 
into  two  classes:  the  Salvator  pictures,  with  the  expression  of  calm 
serenity  and  dignity,  without  the  faintest  mark  of  grief,  and  the  Ecoe 
Homo  pictures  of  the  suffering  Saviour  with  the  crown  of  thorns.  The 
greatest  painters  and  sculptors  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  their 
genius  in  representations  of  Christ ;  but  neither  color  nor  chisel  nor  pen 
can  do  more  than  produce  a  feeble  reflection  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
Him  who  is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man. 

Among  modem  biographers  of  Christ,  Dr.  Sepp  (Rom.  Cath.,  Das  Leben 
Jesu  Christi,  1865,  vol.  VI.  312  sqq.)  defends  the  legend  of  St.  Veronica 
of  the  Herodian  family,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  picture  of  the  sufTei*- 
ing  Saviour  with  the  crown  of  thorns  which  he  impressed  on  her  silken 
veil  He  rejects  the  philological  explanation  of  the  legend  from  ''  the 
true  image  "  (vera  tUan^  =  Veronica),  and  derives  the  name  from  (l)(p€viKrf 
(Berenice),  the  Victorious.  But  Bishop  Hefele  (Art.  CkrisiusbUder,  in 
the  Cath.  Kirchen-Lexikon  of  Wetzer  and  Welte,  II.  519-5Si4)  is  incUned, 
with  Grimm,  to  identify  Veronica  with  the  Berenice  who  is  said  to  have 
erected  a  statue  to  Christ  at  Cssarea  Philippi  (Euseb.  VII.  18),  and  to 
see  in  the  Veronica  legend  only  the  Latin  version  of  the  Abgar  legend  of 
the  Greek  Church.    Dr.  Hase  (Lebm  Jesu,  p.  79)  ascribes  to  Christ  manly 
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beauty,  firm  health,  and  delicate,  yet  not  very  characteristic  features. 
He  quotes  John  20  :  14  and  Luke  24  :  16,  where  it  is  said  that  his  friends 
did  not  recognize  him,  but  these  passages  refer  only  to  the  mysterious 
appearances  of  the  risen  Lord.  Benan  (  Vie  dtt  Jesns^  ch.  XXIV.  p.  408) 
describes  him  ip  the  frivolous  style  of  a  novelist,  as  a  doux  GaHieen,  of 
calm  and  dignified  attitude,  as  a  beau  jeune  homme  who  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  women,  especially  Mary  of  Magdala ;  even  a  proud  Roman 
lady,  the  wife  of  Pontius  Pilate,  when  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  from 
the  window  (?),  was  enchanted,  dreamed  of  him  in  the  night  and  was 
frightened  at  the  prospect  of  his  death.  Dr.  Eeim  (I.  463 j  infers  from 
his  character,  as  described  in  the  Synoptical  Crospels,  that  he  was  per- 
haps not  strikingly  handsome,  yet  certainly  noble,  lovely,  manly,  healthy 
and  vigorous,  looking  like  a  prophet,  commanding  reverence,  making 
men,  women,  children,  sick  and  poor  people  feel  happy  in  his  presence. 
Canon  Farrar  (1.  150)  adopts  the  view  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  and 
speaks  of  Christ  as  "  full  of  mingled  majesty  and  tenderness  in — 

'Thatfaoe 
How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 
Borrow  more  bejiutif  ul  than  beauty's  sell*  ** 

On  artistic  representations  of  Christ  see  J.  R  Caxpzoy  :  De  oris  el 
coiyoris  J.  ChrisH  forma  Pseudo-Lentuli,  J.  DamoMceni  et  Nic^hori  proao- 
pogi'apJiice.  Helmst  1777.  P.  E.  Jablonsei  :  De  origine  imaginum  ChrisH 
Domini.  Lugd.  Batav.  1804.  W.  Grimm  :  Die  Sage  vom  Urspi^ungder  Cltris- 
tusbilder.  Berlin,  1843.  Dr.  Lbgis  Glucksblio  :  Christua-Ardiaohgie  ; 
Das  Buck  von  Jesus  GhrifUus  und  seinem  uaJiren  Ebetibilde.  Prag,  1863. 
4to.  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlakb  :  The  History  cf  our  Lord  as 
exemplified  in  Works  of  Art  (with  illustrations).  Lond.,  2d  ed.  1865, 
2  vols.  CowPEB ;  Apocr,  Gospels,  Lond.  1867,  pp.  217-226.  Hasb  : 
Leben  Jesu,  pp.  76-80  (5th  ed.).  Keim  :  Gesch.  Jesu  von  Naz.  L  459-464. 
Fakbar  :  Life  of  Christ,    Lond.  1874,  L  148-150,  312-313 ;  II.  464. 

m.  The  Testimony  of  Josbphub  on  John  the  Baftiet. — Antiq.  Jttd, 
xviii.  c.  5,  2  2.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  more  famous  passage  of 
Christ  which  we  have  discussed  in  i  14  (p.  92),  the  passage  on  John  is 
undoubtedly  genuine  and  so  accepted  by  most  scholars.  It  fully  and  in- 
dependently confirms  the  account  of  the  Gospels  on  John's  work  and 
mai-tyrdom,  and  furnishes,  indirectly,  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  historical 
cliai-acter  of  their  account  of  Christ,  for  whom  he  merely  prepared  the 
way.  We  give  it  in  Whiston's  translation :  "  Now  some  of  the  Jews 
thought  that  the  destruction  of  Herod's  army  came  from  God,  and  that 
very  justly,  as  a  punishment  of  what  he  did  against  John,  who  was  called 
the  Baptist ;  for  Herod  slew  him,  who  was  a  good  man  (aya%'ip  ai^pa), 
and  commanded  the  Jews  to  exercise  virtue,  both  as  to  righteousness  to- 
wards one  another,  and  piety  towards  Qod,  and  so  to  come  to  baptism ; 
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for  thai  the  muBhing  [with  water]  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  if  they 
made  use  of  it,  not  in  order  to  the  patting  away  [or  the  remiesion]  of 
some  sins  [only],  bnt  for  the  puiiiication  of  the  body :  supposing  still 
tliat  the  soul  was  thoroughly  purified  beforehand  by  righteousness. 
Now  when  [many]  others  came  in  crowds  about  him,  for  they  were  greatly 
moYed  [or  pleased]  by  hearing  his  words,  Herod,  who  feared  lest  the 
great  influence  John  had  over  the  people  might  put  it  into  his  power 
and  inclination  to  raise  a  rebellion  (for  they  seemed  ready  to  do  any 
thing  he  shoidd  advise),  thought  it  best,  by  putting  him  to  death,  to  pre- 
Tent  any  mischief  he  might  cause,  and  not  bring  himself  into  difficulties, 
bj  sparing  a  man  who  might  make  him  repent  of  it  when  it  should  be 
too  kte.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  a  prisoner,  out  of  Herod's  suspicious 
temper,  to  Mach^erus,  the  castle  I  before  mentioned,  and  was  there  put 
to  death.  Now  the  Jews  had  an  opinion  that  the  destruction  of  this 
army  was  sent  as  a  punishment  upon  Herod,  and  a  mark  of  God's  dia- 
I^easuie  to  him." 

IV.  The  Testtimont  op  Maba  to  Christ,  a.d.  74.— This  extra-biblical 
notice  of  Christ,  made  known  first  in  1865,  and  referred  to  above  (}  14,  p. 
94}  reads  as  follows  (as  translated  from  the  Syriac  by  Cureton  and 
Flatten) : 

"  What  are  we  to  say,  when  the  wise  are  dragged  by  force  by  hands  of 
tyrants,  and  their  wisdom  is  deprived  of  its  freedom  by  slander,  and  they 
are  plundered  for  their  [superior]  intelligence,  without  [the  opportunity' 
of  making]  a  defence  ?  [They  are  not  wholly  to  be  pitied.]  For  what 
benefit  did  the  Athenians  obtain  by  putting  Socrates  to  death,  seeing 
that  they  received  [as]  retribution  for  it  famine  and  pestilence  ?  Or  the 
people  of  Samos  by  the  burning  of  Pythagoras,  seeing  that  in  one  hour 
the  whole  of  their  country  was  covered  with  sand  ?  Or  the  Jews  [bt  the 
kdbdbr]  of  thbib  Wihb  Kino,  seeing  that  from  that  veiy  time  their  king- 
dom was  driven  away  [from  them]  ?  For  with  justice  did  God  grant  a 
recompense  to  the  wisdom  of  [all]  three  of  them.  For  the  Athenians 
died  by  famine ;  and  the  people  of  Samos  were  covered  by  the  sea  without 
remedy ;  and  the  Jews,  brought  to  destruction  and  expelled  from  their 
kingdom,  are  driven  away  into  every  land.  [Nay],  Socrates  did  not  die,  be- 
cause of  Plato ;  nor  yet  Pythagoras,  because  of  the  statue  of  Hera ;  nor 
yet  THE  Wise  Kino,  because  of  the  new  laws  which  he  enacted.** 

The  nationality  and  position  of  Mara  are  unknown.  Dr.  Payne  Smith 
supposes  him  to  have  been  a  Persian.  He  wrote  from  prison  and  wished 
to  die,  "by  what  kind  of  death  concerns  me  not.**  In  the  beginning  of 
his  letter  Mara  says :  ''  On  this  account,  lo,  I  have  written  for  thee  this 
record,  [touching]  that  which  I  have  by  careful  observation  discovered  in 
the  world.  For  the  kind  of  life  men  lead  has  been  carefully  observed  by 
me.  I  tread  the  path  of  learning,  and  from  the  study  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy have  I  found  out  all  these  things,  although  they  suffered  shipwreck 
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when  the  birth  of  life  took  place."  The  birth  of  life  may  refer  to  the 
appearance  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  or  to  Mara*s  own  conversion. 
But  there  is  no  other  indication  that  he  was  a  Christian.  The  advice 
he  gives  to  his  son  is  simply  to  "devote  himself  to  wisdom,  the  fount  of 
all  things  good,  the  treasure  that  fails  not" 


§  19.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  resurrection  o£  Christ  from  the  dead  is  reported  by  the 
four  Gospels,  taught  in  the  Epistles,  believed  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, and  celebrated  on  every  '•  Lord's  Day,"  as  an  historical 
fact,  as  tlie  crowning  miracle  and  divine  seal  of  his  whole  work, 
as  die  foundation  of.  the  hopes  of  believers,  as  the  pledge  of 
their  own  future  resurrection.  It  is  represented  in  the  New 
Testament  both  as  an  act  of  the  Almighty  Father  who  raised 
his  Son  from  the  dead,*  and  as  an  act  of  Christ  himself,  who 
had  the  power  to  lay  down  his  life  and  to  take  it  again.'  The 
ascension  was  the  proper  conclusion  of  the  resurrection:  the 
risen  life  of  our  Lord,  who  is  "  the  Kesurrection  and  the  Life," 
could  not  end  in  anotlier  death  on  earth,  but  must  continue  in 
eternal  glory  in  heaven.  Hence  St.  Paul  says,  ''  Christ  being 
raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more:  death  no  more  hath 
dominion  over  him.  For  the  death  that  lie  died  he  died  unto 
sin  once :  but  the  life  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God."  * 

The  Christian  church  rests  on  the  resurrection  of  its  Founder. 
Without  this  fact  the  church  could  never  have  been  bom,  or  if 
born,  it  would  soon  have  died  a  natural  death.  The  miracle  of 
the  resun-ection  and  the  existence  of  Christianity  are  so  closely 

>  Act8  2:34.32;  Rom.  6:4;  10:9;  1  Cor.  15 :  15 ;  Eph.  1:20;  1  Pet.  1:21. 

•  John  2:19;  10  :  17,  18.  In  like  manner  the  flrut  advent  of  the  Lord  ia 
repreiiented  as  his  own  volantary  act  and  as  a  missioD  from  the  Father,  John 
8 :  42  :  iyi»  iK  rod  ^tov  i^ijX^MP  koI  ffirW  ohh^  y^  &r'  ifioanov  A^Au^  oAA*  ^irclrus 
|ic  iw4artiKtr. 

'  Bom.  6.0,  10.  Neander  (Leben  Jesu,  pp.  596  and  597  of  the  6th  Germ. 
ed.)  makes  some  ezce.lent  remarks  on  this  inseparable  connection  between 
the  resurrection  and  the  ascension,  and  sajs  that  the  ascension  would  stand 
fast  as  a  Kupemabural  fact  even  if  Luke  had  not  said  a  word  about  it.  A 
temporary  resuiTection  followed  by  another  death  oould  never  have  become 
the  f  ouudation  of  a  church. 
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eonnected  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  If  Christ  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  then  all  his  other  miracles  are  sure,  and 
onr  faith  is  impregnable ;  if  he  was  not  raised,  he  died  in  vain, 
and  our  faith  is  vain.  It  was  only  his  resurrection  that  made 
his  death  available  for  our  atonement,  justification  and  salva- 
tion ;  without  the  resurrection,  his  death  would  be  the  grave  of 
our  hopes ;  we  should  be  still  unredeemed  and  under  the  power 
of  our  sins.  A  gospel  of  a  dead  Saviour  would  be  a  contra- 
diction and  wretched  delusion.  This  is  the  reasoning  of  St. 
Paul,  and  its  force  is  irresistible.  * 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  therefore  emphatically  a  test 
question  upon  which  depends  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  either  the  greatest  miracle  or  the 
greatest  delnsion  which  history  records.' 

Christ  had  predicted  both  his  crucifixion  and  his  resurrection, 
but  the  former  was  a  stumbling-block  to  tlie  disciples,  the  latter 
a  mysteiy  which  they  could  not  understand  till  after  the  event.' 
They  no  doubt  expected  that  he  would  soon  establish  his  Mes- 
sianic kingdom  on  earth.  Hence  their  utter  disappointment  and 
downhcartedness  after  the  crucifixion.  The  treason  of  one  of 
their  own  number,  the  triumph  of  the  hierarchy,  the  fickleness 
of  the  people,  the  death  and  burial  of  the  beloved  Master,  had 
in  a  few  hours  rudely  blasted  their  Messianic  hopes  and  exposed 
them  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  their  enemies.  For  two 
days  they  were  trembling  on  the  brink  of  despair.  But  on  the 
third  day,  behold,  the  same  disciples  undei-went  a  complete  rev- 
olution from  despondency  to  hope,  from  timidity  to  courage, 
from  doubt  to  faith,  and  began  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  the 

^  1  Cor.  15 :  18-10 ;  oomp.  Rom.  4  :C5,  where  Paul  represents  CbrlsVs  death 
and  resarrection  in  inseparable  connection,  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
whole  gospel. 

*  Ewald  makes  the  striking  remark  (VI.  90)  that  the  refmrrection  is  ''  the 
enlminaiion  of  all  the  miraculona  events  which  are  conceivable  from  the 
beginning  of  history  to  its  close." 

-  Matt.  16 :  21-23 ;  17 :  9,  23,  23-;  20 :  17-20 ;  Mark  8  :  81 ;  9 :  9,  10,  81,  82 
(''they  ondentood  not  that  saying,  and  were  afraid  to  ask  him  ") ;  Lnke  9 :  22, 
44,45;  18:31-84;  24:6-8;  John  2:21,  22;  8:14;  8:28;  10:17,  18; 
12:32. 
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resnrrection  in  the  face  of  an  nnbelieving  world  and  at  the  peril 
of  tlieir  lives.  This  revolution  was  not  isolated,  but  general 
among  them ;  it  was  not  the  result  of  an  easy  credulity,  but 
brought  about  in  spite  of  doubt  and  hesitation;*  it  was  not 
superficial  and  momentary,  but  radical  and  lasting ;  it  affected 
not  only  the  apostles,  but  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  It 
reached  even  the  leader  of  the  persecution,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  one 
of  the  clearest  and  strongest  intellects,  and  converted  him  into 
the  most  devoted  and  faithful  champion  of  this  very  gospel  to 
the  hour  of  his  martyrdom. 

This  is  a  fact  patent  to  every  reader  of  the  closing  chapters 
of  the  Oospels,  and  is  freely  admitted  even  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced skeptics.' 

The  question  now  rises  whether  this  inner  revolution  in  the 
life  of  the  disciples,  with  its  incalculable  effects  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  mankind,  can  be  rationally  explained  without  a  corre- 
sponding outward  revolution  in  the  history  of  Christ ;  in  other 

'  The  devoted  women  went  to  the  sepnlohre  on  the  first  Christian  Sabbath, 
not  to  see  it  empty  bat  to  dmbahn  the  body  with  ^ices  for  its  long  rest, 
Mark  16:1;  Luke  23 :  56 ;  and  when  they  told  the  eleven  what  they  saw, 
their  words  seemed  to  them  ^'as  idle  talk,*'  and  *^  they  disbelieved  them,** 
Luke  24  :  11.  Comp.  Matt.  28 :  17  (**8ome  doubted**) ;  Mark  16  : 8  ("  they 
were  afraid  **) ;  John  20 :  25, 

*  Dr.  Baur  states  the  contrast  tersely  thus :  ^^ZwUehen  dem  Tod  [Jegu]  und 
ieiner  Auferste/iung  Uegt  ein.  90  Uefes  undurchdringliches  Dunkel,  das9  man 
nach  80  geioaltsam  zerrmenem  und  m  vmndervoU  loiederhergesteUtem  Zummmen- 
hange  sic/i  gfeiclisam  ciuf  einem  neuen  JSehaupUtiz  der  QesehichU  neht."  Com- 
pare his  remarks  at  the  dose  of  this  section.  Dr.  Ewald  describes  the  depres- 
sion and  sudden  exaltation  of  the  disciples  more  fully  with  his  usual  force 
(vol.  vi.  .54  sqq.).  I  will  quote  also  the  description  of  Renan,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  chapter  of  his  work,  Le»  Apotren :  "  Jetms^  quoique  parinnt 
8nn8  cesse  de  venurrection^  de  nouveUe  vie,  n'avait  jnmais  dit  hien  clairement 
qu'il  ressuscittrait  en  sa  chair,  Les  dhdples^  dawt  les  premUre»  hettres  qui 
itiivirent  aa  mort^  n^avaient  d  cet  egard  aueuns  espernnce  arrStSs.  Leg  senti- 
ments  dont  ils  nous  font  la  naive  confidence  svppoeent  mime  qti^He  croj^mertt 
tontfini.  lUpleurent  et  enterrent  leur  ami,  sinon  eomme  tin  mart  f^nlgaire,  dn 
mains  comme  nne  personne  dont  la  perte  est  irreparabU  (Marc  16 :  10 ;  Lnc 
24:17,  21) ;  tZ^  sont  tristes  et  ahattus ;  V&tpoiT  qiCUjt  ataient  eu  de  le  voir 
reaUser  le  snhit.  cVInrnU  est  eonvaineu  de  tanite  ;  on  dirait  des  hommes  qui  ont 
perdu  une  grande  et  c/iire  i^usion.  Mais  Penthmi^iasme  et  Vamour  ne  eonnats- 
sent  par  lea  situations  sans  issue,  lis  se  jouent  de  tiinposeible^  et  plutdt  que 
d'abdiquer  Vesper ance^  Us  font  violence  a  tout  e  realit(\^*  etc. 
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words,  whether  the  professed  faith  of  the  disciples  in  the  risen 
Christ  was  true  and  real,  or  a  hypocritical  lie,  or  an  honest  self- 
delusion. 

There  are  four  possible  theories  which  have  been  tried  again 
and  again,  and  defended  with  as  much  learning  and  ingenuity  as 
can  be  summoned  to  tlieir  aid.  Historical  questions  are  not  like 
mathematical  problems.  No  argument  in  favor  of  the  resurrec- 
tion will  avail  witli  tliose  critics  -who  start  with  the  philosoplii- 
cal  assumption  that  miracles  are  impossible,  and  still  less  with 
those  who  deny  not  only  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  even 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  facts  are  stubborn,  and  if  a 
critical  hypothesis  can  be  proven  to  be  psychologically  and  his- 
torically impossible  and  unreasonable,  the  result  is  fatal  to  the 
philosophy  which  underlies  the  critical  hypothesis.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  the  historian  to  construct  a  history  from  precon- 
ceived notions  and  to  adjust  it  to  his  own  liking,  but  to  repro- 
duce it  from  tlie  best  evidence  and  to  let  it  speak  for  itself. 

1.  The  HISTORICAL  view,  presented  by  the  Gospels  and  believed 
in  the  Christian  church  of  every  denomination  and  sect.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  w^as  an  actual  though  miraculous  event. 
in  harmony  with  his  previous  history  and  character,  and  in  ful- 
filment of  his  own  prediction.  It  was  a  re-animation  of  the 
dead  body  of  Jesus  by  a  return  of  his  soul  from  the  spirit- world, 
and  a  rising  of  body  and  soul  from  the  grave  to  a  new  life, 
which  after  repeated  manifestations  to  believers  during  a  shoit 
period  of  forty  days  entered  into  glory  by  the  ascension  to 
heaven.  The  object  of  the  manifestations  was  not  only  to  con- 
vince the  apostles  personally  of  the  resurrection,  but  to  make 
them  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  and  heralds  of  salvation  to 
all  the  world.' 

Truth  compels  us  to  admit  that  there  are  serious  difficulties 
in  harmonizing  the  accounts  of  the  evangelists,  and  in  forming  a 
consistent  conception  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  resurrection-body, 
hovering  as  it  were  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  oscillating  for 

'  Matt  28 :  18-20 ;  Mark  16 :  16,  16 ;  Lake  24 :  46-48 ;  John  20  :  21-23 ; 
Acta  1 : 8. 
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forty  days  between  a  natural  and  a  supematural  state,  of  a  body 
clothed  with  ileeh  and  blood  and  bearing  the  wound-prints,  and 
yet  80  spiritual  as  to  appear  and  disappear  through  closed  doors 
and  to  ascend  visibly  to  heaven.  But  these  difficulties  are  not 
so  great  as  those  which  are  created  by  a  denial  of  the  fact  itself. 
The  former  can  be  measurably  solved,  the  latter  cannot.  We 
do  not  know  all  the  details  and  circumstances  which  might  ena- 
ble us  to  clearly  trace  the  order  of  events.  But  among  all  tlie 
variations  the  great  central  fact  of  the  resurrection  itself  and  its 
principal  features  '^  stand  out  all  the  more  snre." '    The  period 


'  So  Meyer  aays,  who  is  one  of  the  fairest  as  well  as  most  careful  exegetes 
{Com,  on  John^  5th  Germ,  ed.,  p.  043).  I  will  add  the  observations  of  Canon 
Farrar  {Life  of  Christy  vol.  II.  432) :  **  The  lacuna^  the  compressions,  the 
variations,  the  actual  differences,  the  subjectivity  of  the  narrators  as  affected 
by  spiritual  revelations,  render  all  harmonies  at  the  best  uncertain.  Our  be- 
lief in  the  resurrection,  as  an  historic  fact,  as  absolutely  well  attested  to  us 
by  subsequent  and  contemporary  circumstances  as  any  other  event  in  history, 
rests  on  grounds  far  deeper,  wider,  more  spiritual,  more  eternal,  than  can  be 
shaken  by  divergences  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
contradictions,  but  of  which  the  true  solution  is  no  longer  attainable.  Hence 
the  *ten  discrepancies'  which  have  been  dwelt  on  since  the  days  of  Celsns, 
have  never  for  one  hour  shaken  the  faith  of  Christendom.  The  phenomena 
presented  by  the  narratives  are  exactly  suoh  as  we  should  expect,  derived  as 
they  are  from  different  witnesses,  preserved  at  first  in  oral  tradition  only,  and 
written  1,800  years  ago  at  a  period  when  minute  drcuriutanUal  aecurnc^^  as 
distinguished  from  perfect  truthfulness,  was  little  regarded.  St.  Paul,  surely 
no  imbecile  or  credulous  enthusiast,  vouches,  both  for  the  reality  of  the 
appearances,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  the  vision  by  which  he  was  himself 
converted  came,  at  a  long  interval  after  the  rest,  to  him  as  to  the  ^  abortive- 
bom'  of  the  apostolic  family  (1  Cor.  15  : 4-8).  If  the  narratives  of  ChriKt's 
appearance  to  his  disciples  were  inventions,  how  came  they  to  possess  the 
severe  and  simple  character  which  shows  no  tinge  of  religious  excitement  Y 
If  those  appearances  were  purely  svbjeettte^  how  can  we  account  for  their 
sudden,  rapid,  and  total  cessation  ?  Ap  Lange  finely  says,  the  great  fugue  of 
the  first  Easter  tidings  has  not  come  to  us  as  a  ^  moDotouons  chorale,'  and 
mere  boyish  verbal  criticism  cannot  understand  the  common  feeling  and  har- 
mony which  inspire  the  individual  vibrations  of  those  enthuf^iart-c  and  multi- 
tudinous voices  (vol.  V.  61).  Professor  Westcott,  with  his  usual  profundity 
and  insight,  points  out  the  differences  of  purpose  in  the  narrative  of  the  fonr 
Evangeli8t8.  St.  Matthew  dwells  chiefly  on  the  majesty  and  glory  of  the 
Besnrrection ;  St.  Mark,  both  in  the  original  part  and  in  the  addition  (Mark 
16 : 0-20),  insists  upon  it  as  a  fact ;  St  Luke,  as  a  ipiritwxl  necemty  ;  8t. 
John,  as  a  UmcJistone  ofcfiaracter  {Introd  310-315)." 
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of  the  forty  days  is  in  the  natnre  of  the  case  the  most  myste* 
rions  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  transcends  all  ordinary  Christian 
experience.  The  Christophanies  resemble  in  some  respects  the 
theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  granted  only  to 
few  believers,  yet  for  the  general  benefit.  At  all  events  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection  famishes  the  only  key  for  the  solution 
of  the  psychological  problem  of  the  sudden,  radical,  and  perma- 
nent change  in  the  mind  and  conduct  of  the  disciples ;  it  is  the 
necessary  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  their  history  before 
and  after  that  event..  Their  faith  in  the  resurrection  was  too 
dear,  too  strong,  too  steady,  too  effective  to  be  explained  in  any 
other  way.  They  showed  the  strength  and  boldness  of  their 
conviction  by  soon  returning  to  Jerusalem!,  the  post  of  danger, 
and  founding  there,  in  the  very  face  of  the  hostile  Sanhedrin, 
the  mother-church  of  Christendom. 

2.  The  THEORY  OF  FRAUD.  The  apostles  stole  and  hid  the  body 
of  Jesus,  and  deceived  the  world.* 

This  infamous  lie  carries  its  refutation  on  its  face:  for  if 
the  Boman  soldiers  who  watched  the  grave  at  the  express  re- 
quest of  the  priests  and  Pharisees,  were  asleep,  they  could  not 
see  the  thieves,  nor  would  they  have  proclaimed  their  military 
crime ;  if  they,  or  only  some  of  them,  were  awake,  they  would 
have  prevented  the  theft.    As  to  the  disciples,  they  wei*e  too 

>  This  theory  was  invented  by  the  Jewifih  priests  who  orncified  the  Lord,  and 
knew  it  to  be  false.  Matt.  27 :  62-66 ;  28 :  12-15.  The  Ue  was  repeated  and 
belleyed,  like  many  other  lies,  by  orednlons  infidels,  first  by  malignant  Jews  at 
the  time  of  Jnstin  Martyr,  then  by  Gelsos,  who  learned  it  from  them,  bnt 
wayered  between  it  and  the  vision-theory,  and  was  renewed  in  the  eighteenth 
centory  by  Beimams  in  the  Wolf  enbattel  Fragments.  Salvador,  a  Frenoh  Jew, 
has  again  revived  and  modified  it  by  assoming  (aooording  to  Hase,  Qeiokiehte 
Jmu,  p.  182)  that  Jesos  was  jusUy  oraoified,  and  was  saved  by  the  wife  of 
Pilate  through  Joseph  of  Arimathaaa  or  some  Galilean  women ;  that  he  retired 
among  the  Essenes  and  appeared  seoretly  to  a  few  of  his  disciples.  (See  his 
Jemu  Christ  et  m  doctrine,  Par.  1888. )  Strauss  formerly  defended  the  vision- 
hypothesis  (see  below),  bnt  at  the  olose  of  his  life,  when  he  exchanged  his 
idealiBm  and  pantheism  for  materialism  and  atheism,  he  seems  to  have  relapsed 
into  this  disgraceful  theory  of  fraud ;  for  in  his  (Xd  and  Neui  Faith  (1878) 
he  was  not  adiamed  to  call  the  resurrection  of  Ohrist  ^*a  world-historical 
Itfm^tf^.*'    Truth  or  falsehood :  there  is  no  middle  ground. 
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timid  and  desponding  at  the  time  to  venture  on  sach  a  daring  act, 
and  too  honest  to  cheat  the  world.  And  finally  a  self -invented 
falsehood  conld  not  give  them  the  courage  and  constancy  of 
faith  for  the  proclamation  of  the  resurrection  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives.  The  whole  theory  is  a  wicked  absurdity,  an  insult 
to  the  common  sense  and  honor  of  mankind. 

8.  The  swooN-THEOBY.  The  physical  life  of  Jesus  was  not 
extinct^  but  only  exhausted,  and  was  restoi^  by  the  tender  care 
of  his  friends  and  disciples,  or  (as  some  absurdly  add)  by  his 
own  medical  skill;  and  after  a  brief  period  he  quietly  died  a 
natural  death.* 

Josephus,  Valerius  Maximus,  psychological  and  medical  au- 
thorities have  been  searched  and  appealed  to  for  examples  of 
such  apparent  resurrections  from  a  trance  or  asphyxy,  especially 
on  the  third  day,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  critical  turning-point 
for  life  or  putrefaction. 

But  besides  insuperable  physical  difficulties — ^as  the  wounds 
and  loss  of  blood  from  the  very  heart  pierced  by  the  spear  of 
the  Roman  soldier — ^this  theory  utterly  fails  to  account  for  the 
moral  efiFect.  A  brief  sickly  existence  of  Jesus  in  need  of  medi- 
cal care,  and  terminating  in  his  natural  death  and  final  burial, 
without  even  the  glory  of  martyrdom  which  attended  the  cruci- 
fixion, far  from  restoring  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  would  have 
only  in  the  end  deepened  their  gloom  and  driven  them  to  utter 
despair.* 

*  The  Sehdntod-HypotheM  (as  the  Geimazui  oaU  it)  was  aUy  advooated  \sf 
PanloB  of  Heidelbeig  (1800),  and  modified  by  Gfroier  (1838),  who  afterwards 
became  a  Roman  Oatholia  We  are  pained  to  add  Dr.  Hase  (&01OA.  Jmu^  1876, 
p.  601),  who  finds  it  necessary,  howeyer,  to  caU  to  aid  a  '*  special  proYidcnoe,** 
to  maintain  some  sort  of  consistency  with  his  former  advocacy  of  the  minude 
9f  the  resarrection,  when  he  truly  said  {Lebm  Jew,  p.  369,  5th  ed.  1865) : 
^Sonach  ruht  die  WahrheU  der  AuferstehurigunenchutterUch  avfdem  SSeugni^u^ 
ja  aufdem  Dasein  der  apoateUeehen  Kirehs.^^ 

*  Dr.  StransB  (in  his  second  Leben  Jesu^  1864,  p.  298)  thus  strikingly  and 
oondnsively  refutes  the  swoon-theory :  ^^Ein  haibtodt  au9  dem  Orabe  Her- 
vargekrochener,  iiech  Umhenehleiehender,  der  drttliehen  P/tege,  dee  Verbandet, 
der  8tdrkung  vnd  8c7umung  Beduff  tiger,  und  am  Ende  dock  dem  Leiden  MrUe' 
gender  k&nnU  aufdie  Junger  unrndgUch  dm  Eindruek  dee  Siegen  ^her  Tod  wnd 
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4.  The  vnsioN-THEOBY.  Christ  rose  merely  m 
tion  of  his  friends,  who  mistook  a  subjective  vision  or 
for  actual  reaKtjr,  and  were  thereby  encouraged  to  proclaim  their 
faith  in  the  resurrection  at  the  risk  of  death.  Their  wish  was 
father  to  the  belief,  their  belief  was  father  to  the  fact,  and  the 
belief,  once  started,  spread  with  the  power  of  a  religious  epidemic 
from  person  to  person  and  from  place  to  place.  The  Christian 
society  wrought  the  miracle  by  its  intense  love  for  Christ.  Ac- 
cordingly the  resurrection  does  not  belong  to  the  history  of  Christ 
at  all,  but  to  the  inner  life  of  his  disciples.  It  is  merely  the  em- 
bodiment of  their  reviving  faith. 

This  hypothesis  was  invented  by  a  heathen  adversary  in  the 
second  century  and  soon  buried  out  of  sight,  but  rose  to  new 
life  in  the  nineteenth,  and  spread  with  epidemical  rapidity  among 
skeptical  critics  in  Germany,  France,  Holland  and  England.' 

€frab^  dn  IsbeiMf&TtiUn  machm^  dor  ikrtm  tp&tem  A^tflr^^tm  eu  Orunde  lag. 
Bin  iolefiM  Wiedercwfieben  Mtte  den  Eindrtick,  den  er  im  Leben  und  Tode  avf 
ese  ffemaekt  hatte,  nur  sehwdehen^  densdben  MeheUna  elegieeh  ati$kUngen  loMun^ 
tamdglieh  aiberihre  Trauer  in  Beiffeieterungf)ertoandelnj  ikre  Verehrung  eur  An- 
beiung  eteigem  kdnnen.^^  Dr.  Haae  (p.  608)  cmjtifiUy  catls  this  ezposore  of  the 
absazditj  of  hia  own  yiaw,  ''^StroMmeehe  Tendenzmaier^.^  Even  more  effective 
is  the  refntation  of  the  swoon-theozy  by  Dr.  Keim  {Leben  Jeeu  «.  Nae.  III.  576) : 
^^Und  dann  das  Uwndgliehste :  der  a/rme^  eohwaehe,  kranke,  m&hsam  auf  den 
Fuaen  erhaltene,  wr$teokte,  wrldeUkU^  ecMiemUehhintiterhende  Jeeue  ein  Gegen* 
Hand  des  OloAibeiis^  de»  Hoehgepufdee^  dee  l^kanphes  seiner  AnhSLnger^  ein  aufer- 
standener  Sieger  und  Oettessokn  /  In  der  That  Mer  beginnt  die  Thearie  armseUg^ 
abgssehmaeH^  Ja  vertoerflieh  su  teerden^  indent  sie  die  Apoetd  als  wrme  Betrogene^ 
Oder  gar  mil  Jeeue  sdber  ais'Betriiger  eeigt,  Denn  wm  Seheintod  haUe  man 
aiuch  damah  einen  Begriff,  und  die  LageJesumusste  zeigen^  doss  hier  eon  Aufer- 
stehung  nieht  die  Rede  war;  hielt  man  ihn  dock  f&r  auferstanden^  gab  er  sieh 
selbst  als  Oiuferstanden^  so  fehite  das  nUchterne  Denken^  und  huteU  er  sieh  gar, 
seinen  Zustand  eu  vemUhen^  so  fefAs  am  Ends  aueh  die  EhrUehkeiL  Aus 
aUen  diesen  Griinden  ist  der  Soheintod  ton  der  NeuseU  fast  ausnahmsios  esT' 
teoffen  worden,^^ 

*  The  viaion-hypoihesis  ( Vtsions-ffypothese)  was  first  suggested  by  the  hea- 
then Celsos  (see  Keim,  III.  577),  and  in  a  more  respectful  form  by  the  Jewish 
philoeopher  Spinosa«  and  elaborately  carried  out  by  Strauss  and  Benan,  with 
the  characteristic  difference,  however,  that  Stnuss  traces  the  resurrection 
dream  to  the  apostles  in  Galilee,  Benan  (after  Oelsus)  to  Mazy  Magdalene  in 
Jerusalem,  saying,  in  his  Life  of  Jesus  (almost  blaq>hemously),  that  **  the 
passion  of  a  hallucinated  woman  gave  to  the  world  a  risen  God ! "  In  hts 
wozk  on  the  Apostles^  Benan  entezs  more  folly  into  the  question  and  again 
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The  advocates  of  this  hypothesis  appeal  first  and  chiefly  to 
the  vision  of  St.  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  which  occnrred 
several  years  later,  and  is  nevertheless  put  on  a  level  with  the 
former  appearances  to  the  older  apostles  (1  Cor.  15 :  8) ;  next  to 
supposed  analogies  in  the  history  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 
mysticism,  such  as  the  individual  visions  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  St.  Theresa  (who  believed  that  she  had  seen 
Jesus  in  person  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  more  distinctly  than 
she  could  have  seen  him  with  the  eyes  of  the  body),  Swedenboi^, 
even  Mohammed,  and  the  collective  visions  of  the  Montanists 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  Camisards  in  France,  the  spectral  resurrec- 
tions of  the  martyred  Thomas  k  Becket  of  Canterbury  and  Savo- 
narola of  Florence  in  the  excited  imagination  of  their  admirers, 
and  the  apparitions  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  at  Lourdes.' 

emphasises,  in  thegennine  style  of  a  French  novelist,  the  part  of  the  Magda- 
lene. **  La  gUnre  de  la  risurreoUon  (he  says,  p.  18)  a/ppoffiiewt  d  Marie  dt 
Magdala.  AprSs  JSsus,  &egt  Marie  qui  a  le  phu  fait  pour  la  fandatian  du  eAri»- 
tiani$me.  Vamhre  eriee  par  lea  tens  dUieaU  de  MadMne  plane  eneore  mr  le 
mande  ....  Sagrandeajprmationde  femme:  ^'IlettreeueciUf^  aMlabaee 
de  la  foi  de  PhumaniU.^  The  Tision-theory  has  also  been  adopted  and  de- 
fended by  Zeller,  Holsten  (in  an  able  treatise  on  the  Gospel  of  Paul  cmd 
Peter,  1868),  Lang,  Volkmar,  Rdville,  Soholten,  Meijboom,  Knenen,  Hooykaas. 
Comp.  Keim,  III.  579  sqq.  Among  English  writers  the  anonymous  author  of 
Supematurai  BeUgion  is  its  ohief  champion,  and  states  it  in  these  words  (vol. 
m.  526,  Lend.  ed.  of  1879) :  '^  The  explanation  which  we  offer,  and  which 
has  long  been  adopted  in  various  forms  by  able  oritics  **  [among  whom,  in  a 
foot-note,  he  falsely  quotes  Ewald]  ^*  is,  that  doubtless  Jesus  was  seen  (A^3i|), 
but  the  vision  was  not  real  and  objective,  but  iUusory  and  subjective ;  that  is 
to  say,  Jesus  was  not  himself  seen,  but  only  a  representation  of  Jesus  within 
the  minds  of  the  beholders." 

On  the  other  hand  Ewald,  Sohenkel,  Alex.  Schweixer,  and  Keim  have  essen- 
tially modified  the  theory  by  giving  the  resurrection-viBions  an  of^eetise  oharao- 
ter  and  representing  them  as  real  though  purely  spiritual  manifestations  of  the 
exalted  Christ  from  Jieaven,  Hase  calls  this  view  happily  a  Verkhnmetung 
der  Visianskypothese  {Oeseh,  Jesu,  p.  597).  It  is  certainly  a  great  improve- 
ment and  a  more  than  half-way  approach  to  the  truth,  but  it  bracks  on  the  rock 
of  the  empty  sepulchre.  It  does  not  and  cannot  teU  us  what  became  of  the 
body  of  Christ. 

^  The  author  of  Supernatural  Religion  (HI.  680),  calls  to  aid  even  LuthePft 
vision  of  the  devil  on  the  Wartburg,  and  especially  the  apparition  of  Lord 
Byron  after  his  death  to  Sir  Walter  Bcott  in  clear  moonshine ;  and  he  ftmciei 
that  in  the  first  oentnxy  it  would  have  been  mistaken  for  zeali^. 
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Nobody  will  deny  that  subjective  fancies  and  impressions  are 
often  mistaken  for  objective  realities.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  the  case  of  St.  Paul — ^which  we  shall  consider  in  its  proper 
place,  and  which  turns  out  to  be,  even  according  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  leaders  of  skeptical  criticism,  a  powerful  argument 
against  the  mythical  or  visionary  theory — ^these  supposed  analo- 
gies are  entirely  irrelevant ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  other  differ- 
ences, they  were  isolated  and  passing  phenomena  which  left  no 
mark  on  history ;  while  the  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
has  revolutionized  the  whole  world.  It  must  therefore  be 
treated  on  its  own  merits  as  an  altogether  unique  case. 

(a)  The  first  insuperable  argument  against  the  visionary  na- 
ture, and  in  favor  of  the  objective  reality,  of  the  resurrection  is 
the  empty  tomb  of  Christ.  If  he  did  not  rise,  his  body  must 
either  have  been  removed,  or  remained  in  the  tomb.  If  removed 
by  the  disciples,  they  were  guilty  of  a  deliberate  falsehood  in 
preaching  the  resurrection,  and  then  the  vision-hypothesis  gives 
way  to  the  exploded  theory  of  fraud.  If  removed  by  the  ene- 
mies, then  these  enemies  had  the  best  evidence  against  the 
resurrection,  and  would  not  have  failed  to  produce  it  and  thus 
to  expose  the  baselessness  of  the  vision.  The  same  is  true,  of 
course,  if  the  body  had  remained  in  the  tomb.  The  murderera 
of  Christ  would  certainly  not  have  missed  such  an  opportunity 
to  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  the  hated  sect. 

To  escape  this  difficulty,  Strauss  removes  the  origin  of  the 
illusion  away  off  to  Galilee,  whither  the  disciples  fled ;  but  this 
does  not  help  the  matter,  for  they  returned  in  a  few  weeks  to 
Jerusalem,  where  we  find  them  all  assembled  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost 

This  argument  is  fatal  even  to  the  highest  form  of  the  vision 
hypothesis,  which  admits  a  spiritual  manifestation  of  Christ 
from  heaven,  but  denies  the  resurrection  of  his  body. 

(b)  If  Christ  did  not  really  rise,  then  the  words  which  he 
spoke  to  Mary  Magdalene,  to  the  disciples  of  Emmaus,  to  doubt- 
ing Thomas,  to  Peter  on  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  to  all  the  disci- 
ples on  Mount  Olivet,  were  likewise  pious  fictions.    But  who 
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can  believe  that  words  of  such  dignity  and  majesty,  so  befitting 
the  solemn  moment  of  the  departm^  to  the  throne  of  glory,  as 
the  commandment  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  to 
baptize  the  nations  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  promise  to  be  with  his  disciples  alway  to 
the  end  of  the  world — a  promise  abundantly  verified  in  the  daily 
experience  of  the  church — could  proceed  from  dreamy  and  self - 
dehided  enthusiasts  or  crazy  &natics  any  more  than  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  or  the  Sacerdotal  Prayer !  And  who,  with  any 
spark  of  historical  sense,  can  suppose  that  Jesus  never  instituted 
baptism,  which  has  been  performed  in  his  name  ever  since  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  which,  like  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  bears  testimony  to  him  every  day  as  the  sunlight  does 
to  the  sun ! 

(c)  If  the  visions  of  the  resurrection  were  the  product  of  an 
excited  imagination,  it  is  unaccountable  that  they  should  sud- 
denly have  ceased  on  the  fortieth  day  (Acts  1 :  15),  and  not 
have  occurred  to  any  of  the  disciples  afterwards,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Paul,  who  expressly  represents  his  vision  of  Christ 
as  "  the  last."  Even  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  Christ  did  not 
appear  to  them,  but,  according  to  his  promise,  ^^  the  other  Para- 
clete "  descended  upon  them ;  and  Stephen  saw  Christ  in  heaven, 
not  on  earth.' 

(d)  The  chief  objection  to  the  vision-hypothesis  is  its  intrinsic 
impossibility.  It  makes  the  most  exorbitant  claim  upon  our 
credulity.  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  many  pers(ms,  singly 
and  collectively,  at  different  times,  and  in  different  places,  from 
Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  had  the  same  vision  and  dreamed  the 
same  dream ;  that  the  women  at  the  open  sepulchre  early  in  the 
morning,  Peter  and  John  soon  afterwards,  the  two  disciples 
journeying  to  Emmaus  on  the  afternoon  of  the  resurrection  day, 

'  It  is  utterly  baseless  when  Ewald  and  Benan  extend  these  visions  of  Christ 
for  months  and  years.  '*  Ce»  grands  rit>es  melancoiigties,^^  says  Benan  (Lea 
ApStrcs,  84,  36),  ^^  ces  entretiens  sans  cesse  interrompus  et  reeammencis  anec  Is 
mort  eheri  rempUssaient  les  jours  et  Us  mois  ....  Pres  d'un  an  s^eoouLa  dans 
cette  vie  suspendtie  entre  le  dd  et  Ui  terre.  Le  cJiarme^  loin  de  dicro^tre^  a/ag- 
mentait,^*  eto.     Even  Keim,  IIL  598,  protests  against  this  view. 
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the  assembled  apostles  on  the  evening  in  the  absence  of  ThomaSi 
and  again  on  the  next  Lord's  Day  in  the  presence  of  the  skepti- 
cal Thoma%  seven  apostles  at  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  on  one  occa- 
sion five  hundred  brethren  at  once  most  of  whom  were  still 
alive  when  Paul  reported  the  fact,  then  James,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  who  formerly  did  not  believe  in  him,  again  all  the 
apostles  on  ]\j[ount  Olivet  at  the  ascension,  and  at  last  the  clear- 
headed, strong-minded  persecutor  on  the  way  to  Damascus — 
that  all  these  men  and  women  on  these  different  occasions  vainly 
imagined  they  saw  and  heard  the  self -same  Jesus  in  bodily  shape 
and  form ;  and  that  they  were  by  this  baseless  vision  raised  all 
at  once  from  the  deepest  gloom  in  which  the  crucifixion  of  tlieir 
lord  had  left  them,  to  the  boldest  faith  and  strongest  hope 
which  impelled  them  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  the  resurrection 
from  Jerusalem  to  £ome  to  the  end  of  their  lives  1  And  this 
illusion  of  the  early  disciples  created  the  greatest  revolution  not 
only  in  their  own  views  and  conduct,  but  among  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles and  in  the  subsequent  history  of  mankind  I  This  illusion, 
we  are  expected  to  believe  by  these  unbelievers,  gave  birth  to 
the  most  real  and  most  mighty  of  all  facts,  the  Christian  Church 
which  has  lasted  these  eighteen  hundred  years  and  is  now 
spread  all  over  the  civilized  world,  embracing  more  members 
than  ever  and  exercising  more  moral  power  than  all  the  king- 
doms and  all  other  religions  combined ! 

The  vision-hypothesis,  instead  of  getting  rid  of  the  miracle, 
only  shifts  it  from  fact  to  fiction ;  it  makes  an  empty  delusion 
more  powerful  than  the  truth,  or  turns  all  history  itself  at  last 
into  a  delusion.  Before  we  can  reason  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
out  of  history  we  must  reason  the  apostles  and  Christianity  itself 
out  of  existence.  We  must  either  admit  the  miracle,  or  frankly 
confess  that  we  stand  here  before  an  inexplicable  mysteiy. 

KthwabkabtiR  Concessions.— The  ablest  advocates  of  the  vision-theoiy 
are  driven  against  their  wish  and  will  to  admit  some  unexplained  objec- 
iTe  reality  in  the  visions  of  the  risen  or  ascended  Christ. 

Dr.  Baub,  of  Tubingen  (d.  1860),  the  master-critic  among  sceptical 
ohtirch  historians,  and  the  coiypheus  of  the  Tubingen  school,  came  at 
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last  to  the  condnsion  (as  stated  in  the  zevised  edition  of  his  Ghnroh  His- 
toiy  of  the  First  Three  Centuries,  pnblished  shortly  before  his  death, 
1860)  that  **  nothing  but  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  could  disperse 
the  doubts  which  threatened  to  drive  faith  itself  into  the  eternal  night  of 
death  {Nur  das  Wunder  der  Aufentehung  konnte  die  Zweffel  zerstreuen, 
Acekhe  den  Glauben  selbst  in  die  ewige  Nacht  des  Todes  versioesen  zu  mUeseti 
ichieneny*  Qeschichte  der  ckristlichen  Kirche,  I.  89.  It  is  true  he  adds  that 
the  nature  of  the  resurrection  itself  lies  outside  of  historical  inyestiga- 
tion  (*'  Was  die  At^erstehung  cm  sich  isi,  Hegt  auBserhaib  des  Kreiees  der 
geachichiUchen  Untersuchung  **),  but  also,  that  *'  for  the  faith  of  the  disciples 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  became  the  most  solid  and  most  irrefutable  cer- 
tainty. In  this  fedth  only  Christianity  gained  a  firm  foothold  of  its  his- 
torical development.  {In  diesem  Glauben  hat  erst  das  Christenthum  den 
festen  Orund  seiner gesckichtlichen  Entwicklung  getoonnen,)  What  history 
requires  as  the  necessary  prerequisite  of  all  that  follows  is  not  so  much 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection  itself  [?]  as  the  futh  in  that  fact  In  what- 
ever light  we  may  consider  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  whether  as  an 
actual  objective  miracle  or  as  a  subjective  psychological  one  {als  ein 
dbjecdv  gesckehenes  Wunder,  oder  als  ein  sutfjetMv  psychologisches),  even 
granting  the  possibility  of  such  a  miracle,  no  psychological  analyaia  can 
penetrate  the  inner  spiritual  process  by  which  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
disciples  their  unbelief  at  the  death  of  Jesus  was  transformed  into  a  be- 
lief of  his  resurrection  ....  We  must  rest  satisfied  with  this,  that  for 
them  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  a  fact  of  their  consciouBness,  and  bad 
for  them  all  the  reality  of  an  historical  event."  (7&ul,  pp.  39,  iO.)  Baur's 
remarkable  conclusion  concerning  the  conversion  of  St  Paul  {ibid.,  pp. 
44,  46)  we  shall  consider  in  its  proper  place. 

Dr.  EwaijD,  of  Ck^ttingen  (d.  1874),  tiie  great  orientalist  and  histoiian 
of  Israel,  antagonistic  to  Baur,  his  equal  in  profound  scholarship  and 
bold,  independent,  often  arbitnury  criticism,  but  superior  in  religious 
sympathy  with  the  genius  of  the  Bible,  discusses  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  his  History  of  the  ApostoUc  Age  {Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol  VL 
52  sqq.),  instead  of  his  Life  of  Ghrisi,  and  resolves  it  into  a  purely  spizii- 
ual,  though  long  continued  manifestation  from  heaven.  Nevertheless  he 
makes  the  strong  statement  (p.  69)  that  "  nothing  is  historically  more  cer- 
tain than  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and  appeared  to  his  own,  and  that 
this  their  vision  was  the  beginning  of  their  new  higher  faith  and  of  all 
their  Christian  labors."  "  Nix^ds  steht  geschichiHch  fester,**  he  says,  *<  als 
does  Ckristus  aus  den  Todten  auferstanden  den  Seinigen  toiederersduen  und 
doss  dieses  ihr  toiedersehen  der  anfcmg  ihres  neuen  hohem  glaubens  und  aOes 
ihres  christUchen  tcirkens  selbst  war,  Es  ist  aber  dtenso  gewiss  doss  sie  ihn 
nicht  wie  einen  getodJinlicJten  menschen  oder  wie  einen  aus  dem  grabe  cntf- 
steigenden  schatten  oder  gespenst  wie  die  sage  von  solchen  mMet,  sondem 
wie  den  eimigen  Sohn  GoUes,  wie  ein  dtirchaus  schon  Hbermdchtiges  und 
(^bermenschliches  wesen  wiedersahen  und  sich  bei  spateren  suritckerinner' 
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trngen  nichis  anderes  denJcen  konnien  al8  doss  jeder  wekher  ihn  wieder- 
zuseken  gewurdigt  sei  aiuih  aogleich  unmiUelbar  seine  eimige  gdtUiche  wards 
erkanrU  und  seUdem  felsenfest  daran  geglaubt  hdbe,  Als  den  dchten  Kdnig 
und  Sohn  QoUes  haUen  ihn  aber  die  ZnoOJfe  und  andre  echon  im  leben  zu 
erkennen  gelenU:  der  unterechied  ist  nt4r  der  doss  sie  ihn  jetzt  auch  nach 
eeiner  rein  gottUchen  seiie  und  damU  auch  ale  den  Hber  den  tod  sie^freichen 
erkannt  «u  haben  sich  erinnerien,  Zwiechen  jenem  gemeinen  echauen  dee 
irdischen  Christua  vne  er  ihnen  sawohl  hekamU  war  und  diesem  hohem  tief- 
erregten  enUUckten  echauen  dee  himmHschen  iet  also  dock  ein  innerer  zusam- 
menhang^  eo  dass  sie  ihn  auch  jezt  in  diesen  ersien  tagen  und  wochen  nach 
seinem  tode  nie  als  den  himmHschen  Messias  geschauet  hdtten  wenn  sie  ihn 
nicht  schan  vorher  als  den  irdischen  so  wohl gekannt  hdtten" 

Dr.  Kboi,  of  Zurich  (d.  at  Qiesaen,  1879),  an  independent  pupil  of 
Banr,  and  author  of  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  Life  of  Christ  which 
the  liberal  critical  school  has  produced,  after  giving  every  possible  advan- 
tage to  the  mythicafview  of  the  resurrection,  confesses  that  it  is,  after 
aU,  a  mere  hypothesis  and  fails  to  expkin  the  main  point  He  says 
{Gesckichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,  HX  600) :  "  Nach  alien  diesen  Ueberlegungen 
trird  man  zugestehen  mussen^  dass  auch  die  neuerdings  heliebt  gewordene 
Theorie  nur  eine  Hypothese  ist,  welche  Einiges  erkldrt,  die  Hauptsache  7iicht 
erkldrt^ja  im  Qanzen  und  Gfrossen  das  geschichtlich  Bezeugte  scJiie/en  und 
hin/aUigen  GesichUpunkten  unterstelU,  Misslingt  aber  gleichmdssig  der 
Versuchj  dieuberUtferteAitferetehungsgescMchtefestzuhaUen,  wie  das  Unter" 
nehmenj  mil  Hiffe  der  pauUnischen  Visionen  eine  nattirliche  Erklarung  des 
Geschehenen  aufzubauen,  so  bleibt  fur  die  Geschichte  zundcJist  kein  Weg 
ubrig  als  der  des  Eingestdndnisses^  dass  die  Sagenhqftigkeit  der  redseligen 
Geschichte  und  die  dunkle  Kurze  der  glaubtourdigen  Geschichte  es  nicht 
gesUatety  iiber  die  rdthselhqften  Ausgdnge  des  Lebens  Jesu,  so  wichtig  sie 
an  und  f&r  sich  und  in  der  Eimcirkung  auf  die  WeUgeschichte  gewesen 
sindj  ein  eicheres  unumstdssliches  ResuUal  zu  geben.  Far  die  Geschichte^ 
sofem  sie  nur  mil  benannten  evidenten  Zahlen  und  mil  Reihen  grei/barer 
anerkannter  -  Ursachen  und  Wirkungen  rechnet,  existirt  als  das  Thalsdch- 
Uche  und  ZweifeUose  ledigHch  derfeste  Glattbe  der  Apostel,  dass  Jesus  aufer- 
standen,  und  die  ungeheure  Wirkung  dieses  Glaubens,  die  Christianisirung 
der  MenschheU."  On  p.  601  he  expresses  the  conviction  that  "it  was 
the  crucified  and  living  Christ  who,  not  as  the  risen  one,  but  rather  as 
the  divinely  glorified  one  (als  der  wenn  nicht  Ai{ferstandene,  so  doch 
viebnehr  himmUsch  VerJierrHchte),  gave  visions  to  his  disciples  and  re- 
vealed himself  to  his  society."  In  his  last  word  on  the  great  problem, 
Eeim,  in  view  of  the  exhaustion  and  failure  of  the  natural  explanations, 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  must  either,  with  Dr.  Baur,  humbly 
confess  our  ignorance,  or  return  to  the  &ith  of  the  apostles  who  "  have 
seen  the  Lord"  (John  20 :  25).  See  the  third  and  last  edition  of  his 
abridged  Geschichte  Jesu,  ZOrich,  1875,  p.  362. 

Dr.  ScHBKXSL^  of  Heidelberg,  who  in  his  CharakterbUd  Jesu  (third  ed. 
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1864,  pp.  281  8qq.)  had  adopted  the  vision-theoiy  in  its  higher  fann  as 
a  purely  spiiitaal,  thongh  real  manifestation  from  heaven,  confesses  in 
his  latest  work,  Das  ChristusbUd  der  Apostel  (1879,  p.  18),  his  inability 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  says :  "  Ntemah 
wird  €8  der  Forschung  geUngen,  das  Raiksel  des  Auferstehuncfsglaubens  zu 
ergrttnden,  MdUs  aher  steht  fester  in  der  Oeschichte  aim  die  Thaibaghe 
DIE8BS  Glaxtbbnb;  auf  ihm  beruhi  die  SHftung  der  christHchen  Oemeifi' 
schqft  .  .  .  Der  Visionshypoihese,  wekhe  die  Ckrisiuserscheinungen  der 
Junger  aus  Sinnestduschungen  erkl&ren  Vfill,  die  in  einer  Steigerung  des 
*OemiUhs-  und  Nervenl^>ens*  ikre  physische  ttnd  darum  ouch  psychische 

Ursache  hatten steJU  tfor  aUem  die  Qrundfcarhe  der  SHmmung  in  den 

Jiingem,  namentlich  in  Petrus,  im  Wege:  die  tiefe  Trauer,  das  gesunkene 
Selbstvertrauen,  die  nagende  Gewissentpein,  der  verhme  Lebensmuth,  Wie 
soU  arts  einer  solchen  SHmmung  das  verkl&rte  Bild  des  Au/ersiandenen 
Jtervorgehen,  mit  dieser  unvervfiistiichen  Sicherheit  und  unserstorharen  Freu- 
digkeit,  durch  wekhe  der  Auferstehungsglaube  die  Christengemeinde  in  aUen 
StUrmen  und  Ver/olgungen  atifirecht  zu  erhaUen  vermochtef 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

§  20,  S<ywrces  <md  Literature  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
I.  Sources. 

L  Thb  O^nonioaii  Books  of  teb  New  Tbettaioent.— The  twenty-Beven 
books  of  the  New  Testament  aie  better  supported  than  any  ancient  clas- 
sie,  both  by  a  chain  of  external  testimonies  which  reaches  np  almost  to 
the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  by  the  internal  evidence  of  a  spiritoal 
depth  and  miction  which  raises  them  far  above  the  best  productions  of 
the  second  century.  The  church  has  undoubtedly  been  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  selection  and  final  determination  of  the  Christian 
canon.  But  this  does,  of  course,  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  criticism, 
nor  is  the  evidence  equally  strong  in  the  case  of  the  seven  Eusebian 
AntUegomena.  The  Tubingen  and  Leyden  schools  recognized  at  first 
only  five  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  authentic,  namely,  four  Epistles 
of  Paul — ^Bomans,  First  and  Second  Corinthians,  and  Ga]atians~-and  the 
Revelation  of  John.  But  the  progress  of  research  leads  more  and  more 
to  positive  results,  and  nearly  aU  the  Epistles  of  Paul  now  find  advocates 
among  liberal  critics.  (HilgenJEald  and  Lipsius  admit  seven,  adding  First 
Thessalonians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon ;  Benan  concedes  also  Second 
Thessalonians,  and  Colossians  to  be  Pauline,  thus  swelling  the  number  of 
genuine  Epistles  to  nine.)  The  chief  facts  and  doctrines  of  apostolic 
Christianity  are  sufficiently  guaranteed  even  by  those  five  documents, 
which  are  admitted  by  the  extreme  left  of  modem  criticism. 

The  Acts  of  teb  Afostlbb  give  us  the  external,  the  EfistiiBs  the  in- 
ternal history  of  primitive  Christianity.  They  are  independent  contem- 
poraneous compositions  and  never  refer  to  each  other ;  probably  Luke 
never  read  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  Paul  never  read  the  Acts  of  Luke, 
although  he  no  doubt  supplied  much  valuable  information  to  Luke.  But 
indirectly  they  illustrate  and  confirm  each  other  by  a  number  of  coinci- 
dences which  have  great  evidential  value,  all  the  more  as  these  coinci- 
dences are  undesigned  and  incidental  Had  they  been  composed  by 
poet-apostolic  writers,  the  agreement  would  have  been  more  complete^ 
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minor  disagreementa  wonld  have  been  avoided,  and  (he  lacnnse  in  the 
Acts  snpplied,  especiaUy  in  regard  to  the  ol^inng  labors  and  death  of 
Peter  and  PanL 

The  Acts  bear  on  the  face  all  the  marks  of  an  original,  fresh,  and 
trostworthj  narrative  of  contemporaneous  events  derived  from  the  best 
sources  of  information,  and  in  great  part  from  personal  observation  and 
experience.  The  authorship  of  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  is  con- 
ceded by  a  majority  of  the  best  modem  scholars,  even  by  Ewald.  And 
this  fact  alone  establishes  the  credibility.  Benan  (in  his  St.  Paul,  ch. 
1)  admirably  calls  the  Acts  ''  a  book  of  joy,  of  serene  ardor.  Since  the 
Homeric  poems  no  book  has  been  seen  full  of  such  frei^  sensations.  A 
breeze  of  morning,  an  odor  of  the  sea,  if  I  dare  express  it  so,  inspiring 
something  joyful  and  strong,  penetrates  the  whole  book,  and  makes  it  an 
excellent  compagnon  de  voyage,  the  exquisite  breviary  for  him  who  is 
searching  for  ancient  remains  on  the  seas  of  the  south.  This  is  the 
second  idyl  of  Christianity.  The  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  its  fishing  barks 
had  furnished  the  first.  Now,  a  more  powerful  breesse,  aspirations  to- 
ward  more  distant  lands,  draw  us  out  into  the  open  sea." 

2.  The  FcenvApoflioiJO  and  Patribtio  writings  are  full  of  reminiscences 
of,  and  references  to,  the  apostolic  books,  and  as  dependent  on  them  as 
the  river  is  upon  its  fountain. 

3.  The  ApocnsTPHAii  and  HEBsnoAii  literature.  The  numerous  Apocry- 
phal Act8t  EpisUes,  and  Apocalypses  were  prompted  by  the  same  motives 
of  curiosity  and  dogmatic  interest  as  the  Apociyphal  Gospels,  and  have 
a  similar  apologetic,  though  very  little  historical,  value.  The  heretical 
character  is,  however,  more  strongly  marked.  They  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  investigated.  Lipsius  (in  Smith  and  Wace's  "  Diet  of  Christ 
Biog."  voL  L  p.  27)  divides  the  Apocryphal  Acts  into  four  classes  :  (1) 
Ebionitic;  (2)  Qnostic;  (8)  originidly  Catholic ;  (4)  Catholic  adaptations 
or  recensions  of  heretical  documents.  The  last  class  is  the  most  numer- 
ous, rarely  older  than  the  fifth  century,  but  mostly  resting  on  documents 
from  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

(a)  Apocryphal  Acts :  Acta  Petri  et  PauU  (of  Ebionite  origin,  but  re- 
cast), Acta  Patdi  et  TJiedce  (mentioned  by  Tertullian  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  of  Gnostic  origin).  Acta  Thcmce  (Qnostic),  Acta  Matthai, 
Acta  Thaddosi,  Martyrium  Barthohman,  Acta  Bamabce,  Acta  Andrea?, 
Acta  Andrea:  et  Matthice,  Acta  PhUippi,  Acta  Johannis,  Acta  Sitnonis  et 
Judce,  Acta  Thaddcei,  The  BoctHne  of  Addm,  ike  Apostte  (ed.  in  Syiiac  and 
English  by  Dr.  G.  Phillips,  London,  1876). 

(b)  Apocryphal  Epistles :  the  correspondence  between  Pcnd  and  Seneca 
(six  by  Paul  and  eight  by  Seneca,  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  Augustine), 
the  third  Epistle  of  Paid  to  the  Corinthians,  EpistokB  Maria,  EpittoUB 
Petri  ad  Jaoobum, 

(c)  Apocryphal  Apocalypses :  Apocalypsis  Johannis,  Apooalypsis  Petri, 
Apooalypsis  PauU  (or  ara^orucdv  navXov,  based  on  the  report  of  his  rap- 
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tore  into  Paxadiae,  2  Gor.  12  : 2-4),  Apocahfptis  Thonue^  Apoo,  Skphani, 
Apoc,  Marugf  Apoc.  Mosis,  Apoc,  JEsdrce, 

Editions  and  GoUeotions : 

Fabbigius  :  Codex  Apocryphua  Nbtn  TesUxmentL  Hambnig,  1708,  2d 
ed.  1719,  1748,  3  ports  in  2  vols.  (yoL  IL) 

Qbabb  :  SpicUegium  Patrumet  HasreUoomm,  Oxford,  1698,  seoond  ed. 
1714. 

BiBOH :  Auctarium  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  Ti  Fabrician.  Ck>penli.  1804  (Faso. 
L).    Contains  the  pseudo-Apocalypse  of  John. 

Thzlo  :  Ada  Apost.  Petri  et  Pcndi.  Halis,  1838.  Acta  Thomce.  Lips. 
1823. 

T]aGHSinx>BF :  Acta  Apostdorum  Apocrypha,    lips.,  1851. 

Tdsghbhdobf  :  Apooalypees  Apocryphm  Moeia,  JSsdrce,  PauHt  Joannis, 
item  Mtxrice  DormiHo.    Lips.,  1866. 

4.  Jewish  sonioes :  Phujo  and  Jobephus,  eee  2  14,  p.  92.  Josephns  is 
all-important  for  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  a.i>.  70,  which  marks  the  complete  rupture  of  the  Christian 
Churoh  with  the  Jewish  eiynagogue  and  temple.  The  apocryphal  Jewish, 
and  the  Tahnudic  literature  supplies  information  and  illustrations  of  the 
training  of  the  Apostles  and  the  form  of  their  teaching,  and  the  discipline 
and  worship  of  the  jnimitiye  churoh.  Lightfoot,  Schdttgen,  Castelli, 
BelitzBch,  Wttnsche,  Siegfried,  Schdrer,  and  a  few  others  have  made  those 
sources  aTailable  for  the  exegete  and  historian.  Comp.  here  also  the 
Jewish  works  of  Joerr,  Gbaibiz,  and  GmaKB,  mentioned  {  9,  p.  61,  and 
Hambttbgieb's  Beal-Encydopddie  dee  Judenthume  [fUr  Bibel  und  Tabnud)^ 
in  course  of  publication. 

5.  Heathen  writers:   Tagetob,  Ptionr,  STneroRinB,  Lucian,  Celsxts, 
PoBFHTBT,  Julian.    They  furnish  only  fragmentary,  mostly  incidental,  . 
distorted  and  hostile  information,  but  of  considerable  ax)ologetic  Tslue. 

Comp.  Nath.  Labdnbb  (d.  1768)  :  Collection  cf  Ancient  Jewish  and 
Heathen  TesHmonies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  EeUgion,  Originally 
published  in  4  vols.  Lond.  1764-'67,  and  then  in  the  several  editions  of 
his  Works  (voL  YL  865-649,  ed.  Eippis). 


n.   HiSTOBIBB  OF  THE  APOSTOLIO  AOB, 

WmLUH  Gate  (Anglican,  d.  1718)  :  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  two 
EifongeHsts,  J^,  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  Lond.  1675,  new  ed.  revised  by 
K  Cory,  Oxford,  1840  (reprinted  in  New  York,  1857).  Comp.  also 
Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  4th  ed.    Lond.  1862. 

Joe.  Fb.  Bm>i>EU8  (Luth.,  d.  at  Jena,  1729) :  Eodesia  Apostolica,  Jen. 
1729. 

Obobob  BENBOir  (d.  1768)  :  History  qfthe  First  Planting  </  the  Christian 
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Religion.    Lond.  1756,  8  yoIb.  4io  (in  German  by  Bamberger^  Halle, 

1768). 
J.  J.  Hess  (d.  at  Ztirich,  1828) :  GeschicJUe  der  Apostd  Jesu.    Zfir.  1788 ; 

4th  ed.  1820. 
GoTTL.  Jao.  Planck  (d.  in  Gdttingen,  1883) :  Qenchichie  des  Christen- 

thwns  in  der  Periode  seiner  Einfakrung  in  die  WeU  durch  Jentm  und 

die  AposteL    Gdttingen,  1818»  2  yoIb. 
*Auo.  Neambbb  (d.  in  Berlin,  1850) :  Oeschichte  der  Pflcmeung  und  Lei- 

tung  der  christlicken  Kircke.  durch  die  AposteL    Hamb.  1832.    2  yoIs.; 

4th  ed.  reyised  1847.    The  same  in  English  (History  (^  ike  Planting 

and  Training  of  the  Christ,  Church),  by  J,  E,  Ryland,  Edinb.  1842, 

and  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library,  Lond.  1851 ;  reprinted  in  Philad. 

1844 ;  revised  by  E,  9.  Robinson,  N.  York,  1865.    This  book  marks 

an  epoch  and  is  still  valuable. 

F.  C.  AiiBEBT  SoHWSOLBB  (d.  at  Tubingen,  1857) :  Bas  nachog^ogtoHsche 

ZeitaUer  in  den  Hauptmomenten  seiner  Entmcklung.  Tubingen,  1846, 
1846,  2  vols*  An  ultra-critical  attempt  to  transpose  the  apostolie 
literature  (with  the  exception  of  five  books)  into  the  post^posiolio 
age. 

*Ferd.  GHBiff^.  Baxtb  (d.  1860):  Das  Christenthum  und  die  ckristUchs 
Kirche  der  drei  ersien  Jahrhunderte.  T&bingen,  1853,  2d  revised  ed. 
1860  (536  pp.).  The  third  edition  is  a  mere  reprint  or  title  edition 
of  the  second  and  forms  the  first  volume  of  his  General  Church  His- 
toiy,  edited  by  his  son,  in  5  vols.  1863.  It  is  the  last  and  ablest 
exposition  of  the  Tubingen  reconstruction  of  the  apostolic  histoiy 
from  the  pen  of  the  master  of  that  schooL  See  voL  L  pp.  1-174. 
English  translation  by  Alien  Mentiies,  in  2  vols.  Lond.  1878  and 
1879.  Gomp.  also  Baur's  Paul,  second  ed.  by  Ed.  Idler,  1866  and 
1867,  and  translated  by  A.  Memies,  2  vols.  1873,  1875.  Baur's  critical 
researches  have  compelled  a  thorough  revision  of  the  traditional 
views  on  the  apostolic  age,  and  have  so  fur  been  very  useful,  not- 
withstanding their  fundamental  errors. 

A.  P.  StaniiEY  (Dean  of  Westminster) :  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apos^ 
iolic  Age,    Oxford,  1847.    dd  ed.  1874. 

*Heinbich  W.  J.  Thisbsgh  (Irvingite,  now  living  in  Basle)  :  Bie  Kirche  im 
qpostolischen  ZeitaUer.  Francl  a.  M.  1852 ;  3d  ed.  Augsburg,  1879, 
**  improved,"  but  very  slightly.  (The  same  in  English  from  the  first 
ed.  by  7%  Carlyle,    Lond.  1852.) 

*J.  P.  Lakoe  :  Bas  apostolische  ZeitaUer,    Braunschw.  1854.    2  vols. 

*Phzlip  Sohafp  :  History  <f  the  ApostoUc  Church,  first  in  Cterman,  Mer- 
cersburg,  Penns.  1851 ;  2d  ed.  enlarged,  Leipzig,  1854 ;  English 
translation  by  Dr.  E,  B,  Yeomans,  N.  York,  1853,  in  1  vol. ;  Edinb. 
1854,  in  2  vols. ;  several  editions  without  change.  (Dutch  translation 
from  the  second  Germ.  ed.  by  J.  W.  Th.  Lublink  Weddik,  TieU  1857.) 

G.  y.  TiiBOHLim  (Pzol  in  Leipzig) :   Bas  aq^osloUache  und  das  nacha- 
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posioUscke  ZeUaUer.  2d  ed.  Stattg.  1857.  AgainBt  the  Tubingen 
School, 

AiasECHT  BrracEai  (Pio£.  in  Gottdngen) :  Die  Enislekung  der  aUkathch 
Hschen  Kirche.  2d  ed.  Bonn,  1867.  The  first  edition  was  in  hai> 
mony  with  the  TQbingen  School;  but  the  second  is  materiallj 
changed  and  improved. 

*H]DNBiCH  EwAU)  (d.  at  Gottingen,  1874)  :  Oesckichte  des  Volkes  Isrady 
Yols.  VL  and  VH.  2d  ed.  Gottingen,  1868  and  1859,  VoL  VI.  of 
this  great  work  contains  the  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the 
destmction  of  Jerosalem ;  roL  VII.  the  Histoiy  of  the  po8t<Ax>os- 
tolic  Age  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  English  translation  of  the  History 
of  Israel,  by  JR.  MarHneau  and  J.  E.  Carpenier.  Lond.  1869  sqq. 
A  trans,  of  vols.  YI.  and  VIL  is  not  intended.  Ewald  (the  <*  Urvo- 
gd  von  QdUingen  ")  pursued  an  independent  path  in  opposition  both 
to  the  traditional  orthodoxy  and  to  the  Tubingen  school,  which  he 
denonnced  as  worse  than  heathenish.     See  Prefiftoe  to  vol.  YIL 

*E.  BB  PBBSEOERsi :  Htstotre  des  trots  premiers  si^cles  de  Viglise  chrHienne, 
Par.  1858  sqq.  4  vols.  German  translation  by  E.  Fabarius  (Leipz. 
1862-''65) ;  V^ngiigh  translation  by  Annie  ffartoood-Holmden  (Lond. 
and  N.  York,  1870,  new  ed.  Lond.  1879).  The  first  volnme  contains 
the  first  century  under  the  title  The  Apostolic  Era. 

*Jgsl  Jos.  Ion.  yon  DdiiLiNaEB  (Bom.  Oath.,  since  1870  Old  Oath.) :  GhriS" 
ienthum  und  Kirche  in  der  Zeit  der  OrUndung,  Begensburg,  1860. 
2d  ed.  1868.  The  same  translated  into  English  by  ff,  K.  Oxenham. 
London,  1867. 

C.  S.  Vauohan  :  The  Church  of  the  First  Bays.  Lond.  1864-*65.  3  vols. 
Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

J.  N.  Sjefp  (Bom.  Oath.) :  Oeschichte  der  Apostd  Jesu  bis  zur  Zerst&rung 
Jerusalems.    Schaffhausen,  1866. 

C.  HoiiSTEM:  Zum  Evangdium  des  Paulus  und  des  Petrus.  Bostock, 
1868  (447  pp.). 

Paul  Wilh.  Scmanr  und  Franz  v.  HoiyrzENDOBF :  Protestcmten-Bibd 
Neuen  Testaments.  Zweite,  revid.  Auflage.  Leipzig,  1874.  A  popu- 
lar exegetical  summary  of  the  Tubingen  views  with  contributions 
from  Bbugh,  Hilobnfbld,  Hoiaten,  LiFsnm,  Pfusedbbbb  and  others. 

A  B.  Bbcgb  (Plrofessor  in  Glasgow) :  The  Training  of  the  Twelve.  Edin- 
burgh, 1871,  second  ed.  1877. 

*Ebne8T  Benan  (de  TAcad^mie  Fran^aise) :  Htstoire  des  origines  du  Chris- 
tianisme.  Paris,  1863  sqq.  The  first  volume  is  Vie  de  Jesus,  1863, 
noticed  in  2  14  (pp.  97  and  98) ;  then  followed  n.  Les  ApStres,  1866 ; 
nL  St.  Paul,  1869 ;  IV.  VAntechrist,  1873 ;  V.  Les  ^vangUes,  1877 ; 
VL  V6glise  Chritienne,  1879;  VII.  and  last  volume,  Marc-Aurde, 
1882.  The  IE.,  m.,  IV.,  and  V.  volumes  belong  to  the  Apostolic 
age ;  the  last  two  to  the  next  The  work  of  a  sceptical  outsider, 
of  brilliant  genius,  eloquence,  and  secular  learning.    It  increases 
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in  TEJne  as  it  advuioes.  The  life  cf  Jwv»  is  the  most  interesting 
and  popular,  but  also  by  far  the  most  objectionable  Yolnme,  because 
it  deals  almost  profanely  with  the  most  sacred  theme. 

EmuB  FsBBikBB :  Les  Ap6tres,    Paris,  1876. 

SuFEBNATCBAii  Beugion.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  (f  Dimne  Rev^- 
Han,  liond.  1873,  (seyenth)  <'  complete  ed.,  carefully  verised,**  1879, 
8  vols.  This  anonymous  work  is  an  English  reproduction  and  reposi- 
tory of  the  critical  speculations  of  the  TQbingen  School  of  Baur, 
Strauss,  Zeller,  Schwegler,  HOgenfeld,  Yolkmar,  etc.  It  may  be 
oaUed  an  enlargement  of  Schwegler^s^TocA/^MSto^tscAesZn^after.  The 
first  volume  is  mostly  taken  up  with  a  philosophical  discussion  of 
the  question  of  miracles ;  the  remainder  of  voL  L  (pp.  212-485) 
and  vol.  II.  contain  an  historical  inquiry  into  the  apostolic  origin  of 
the  canonical  Gospels,  with  a  negative  result.  The  third  volume 
discusses  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  evidence 
for  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  which  are  resolved  into  hallu- 
cinations or  myths.  Starting  with  the  aflSrmation  of  the  antecedent 
incredibility  of  miiades,  the  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
impossibility ;  and  this  philosophical  conclusion  determines  the  his- 
torical investigation  throughout  Dr.  Sch&rer,  in  the  "  Theol.  litera- 
turzeitung  "  for  1879,  No.  26  (p.  622),  denies  to  this  work  scientific 
value  for  Germany,  but  gives  it  credit  for  extraordinary  familiarity 
with  recent  German  literature  and  great  industry  in  collecting  his- 
torical details.  Drs.  Lightf oot,  Sanday,  Ezra  Abbot,  and  others  have 
exposed  the  defects  of  its  scholarship,  and  the  false  premises  from 
which  the  writer  reasons.  The  rapid  sale  of  the  work  indicates  the 
extensive  spread  of  skepticism  and  the  necessity  of  fighting  over 
again,  on  Anglo-American  ground,  the  theological  battles  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  with  more  triumphant  success. 

*J.  B.  LiaHTFOOT  (Bishop  of  Durham  since  1879) :  A  series  of  elaborate 
articles  against  "  Supernatural  Religion"  in  the  "  Contemporary  Re- 
view "  for  1876  to  1877.  They  should  be  republished  in  book  form. 
Oomp.  also  the  reply  of  the  anonymous  author  in  the  lengthy  pre- 
face to  the  sixth  edition.  Lightfoot's  Commentaries  on  Pauline 
Epistles  contain  valuable  Excursuses  on  several  historical  questions 
of  the  apostolic  age,  especially  St,  Paul  and  the  Three,  in  the  Com. 
on  the  GalaHans,  pp.  283-^5. 

W.  Sandat  :  The  Oospela  in  the  Second  Century.  London,  1876.  This  is 
directed  against  the  critical  part  of  **  Supernatural  Religion.**  The 
eighth  chapter  on  Marcion's  Gnostic  mutilation  and  reoonstruc- 
tion  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (pp.  204  sqq.)  had  previously  appeared  in 
the  "Fortnightly  Review"  for  June,  1875,  and  finishes  on  English 
soil,  a  controversy  which  had  previously  been  fought  out  on  German 
soil,  in  the  circle  of  the  Tubingen  SchooL  The  preposterous  hypo- 
thesis of  the  priority  of  Marcion's  Gospel  was  advocated  by  Bitschl, 
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Banr  and  Schwegler,  but  refuted  by  Volkmor  and  Hilgenfeld,  of  the 
same  school;  whereupon  Baur  and  Bitschl  honorably  abandoned 
their  error.  The  anonymous  author  of  **  Supernatural  Beligion,"  in 
his  seventh  edition,  has  followed  their  example.  The  Gtermans  con- 
ducted the  controTersy  chiefly  under  its  historic  and  dogmatic  as- 
pects ;  Sanday  has  added  the  philological  and  textual  argument  with 
the  aid  of  Holtzmann's  analysis  of  the  style  and  vocabulary  of  Luke. 

A.  Haithrath  (Prol  in  Heidelberg) :  Neuiestamentliche  ZeUgeschichie. 
Heidelberg,  1873  sqq.  Parts  II.  and  m.  (second  ed.  1875)  embrace 
the  apostolic  times,  Part  IV.  (1877)  the  post-apostolic  times.  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Poyniing  and  Quamer,  Lond.  1878  sqq.  Not 
yet  finished. 

Dan.  Scuknkkl  (Frol  in  Heidelberg)  :  Da»  Chrittusbild  der  Aposkil  und 
der  nocAqposlb^wcA^yi  ZeU,  Leipz.  1879.  Comp.  the  review  by  JET. 
HoUzmann  in  Hilgenfeld's  <<2eit8cfanft  fflr  wissensch.  Theol."  1879, 
p.  S92. 

H.  OoBT  and  I.  Hootkaab  :  The  Bible  for  Learners,  translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Pkaip  H,  Wicksteed,  voL  lEL  (the  New  Test.,  by  Hooy- 
kaas),  Book  n.  pp.  468-693  of  the  Boston  ed.  1879.  (In  the  Engl, 
ed.  it  ifi  voL  VI.)  This  is  a  popular  digest  of  the  rationalistic  Tubin- 
gen and  Leyden  criticism  under  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  A.  Kuenen, 
Ptoioooor  of  Theology  at  Leyden.  It  agrees  substantially  with  the 
Protestanien-Bibel  noticed  above. 

^BOBOB  P.  Ekhsb  (Prof,  in  Tale  College,  New  Haven)  :  T?ie  Beginnings 
of  Christianity,  N.  York,  1877.  Comp.  also  the  author's  former 
woik  :  JSssays  on  the  Supematwal  Origin  of  Christianily,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Theories  qf  Eenan,  Strauss,  and  the  T&bingen  School, 
New  York,  1865.  New  ed.  enlarged,  1877.  It  deals  chiefly  with  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gk>spels  and  the  Acts,  and  the  conversion  of 
PauL 

Treatises  on  special  topics  connected  with  the  Apostolic  Age  wiU 
be  noticed  in  the  appropriate  chapters  and  sections. 


m.  The  Chbonolooy  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

EuDOLPH  Anosb  :  Detemporum  in  Actis  Apostolorum  rations.     Lips.  1833 

(208  pp.). 
Hekbt  Bbowne  :  Ordo  Sapchrum.    A  Treatise  on  the  Chronology  of  the 

Hofy  Scriptures.    Lond.  1844.'    Pp.  95-163. 
*Kasl  Wosbleb:  Chronologic  des  apostoUschen  Zeitalters,     GOttingen, 

1848  (606  pp.). 
The  older  and  special  works  are  noticed  inWieseler,  pp.  6-9. 

See  also  the  elaborate  Synoi>siB  of  the  dates  of  the  Apostolic  Age  in 
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Schfiffer's  translation  of  Lechler  on  Acts  (in  the  Am.  ed.  of  Lange's 
Commentary),  and  Henry  B.  Smith's  Chronological  Tables  cf  Chvrch 
History  (N.  York,  1860). 


§  21.  General  Character  of  the  AjpogtoUc  Age. 

'*  Der  Schlaohtmf,  der  St.  Pauli  Bmst  entsprangen, 
Rief  nicht  sein  Eoho  auf  za  tanseDd  Streiten  ? 
Und  welch'  ein  Friedenseoho  hat  geklungen 
DuToh  tansend  Hetzeu  yoq  Johannis  Saiten ! 
Wie  viele  raaohe  Feaer  sind  entglommen 
Als  Wiederschein  von  Petri  Fankensprahen ! 
Und  sieht  man  Andre  still  mlt  Opfem  kommen, 
Ist^a,  well  sie  in  Jakobi  Schnl*  gediehen : — 
Ein  Satz  ist's,  der  in  Variationen 
Tom  ersten  Anfang  forttont  duroh  .^BSonen.** 

(Tholuck.) 


Extent  and  Envtbonment  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

The  apostolic  period  extends  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  to  the 
death  of  St.  John,  and  covers  about  seventy  years,  from  a.d.  30 
to  100.  The  field  of  action  is  Palestine,  and  gradually  extends 
over  Syria,  A.sia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  most  promi- 
nent centres  are  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Rome,  which  repre- 
sent respectively  the  mother  churches  of  Jewish,  Gentile,  and 
United  Catholic  Christianity.  Next  to  them  are  Ephesus  and 
Corinth.  Ephesus  acquired  a  special  importance  by  the  resi- 
dence and  labors  of  John,  which  made  themselves  felt  during 
the  second  century  through  Polycarp  and  Irenseus.  Samaria, 
Damascus,  Joppa,  Csesarea,  Tyre,  Cypnis,  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  Troas,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Beroea,  Athens,  Crete, 
Patmos,  Malta,  Puteoli,  come  also  into  view  as  points  where 
the  Christian  faith  was  planted.  Through  the  eunuch  converted 
by  Philip,  it  reached  Candace,  the  queen  of  the  Ethiopians.* 
As  early  as  a.d.  58  Paul  could  say :  "  Prom  Jerusalem  and  round 
about  even  imto  Dlyricum,  I  have  fully  preached  the  gospel  of 
Christ." '    He  afterwards  carried  it  to  Home,  where  it  had  already 

"Acts  8:  27.  «Rom.  15:19. 
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been  known  before,  and  possibly  as  far  as  Spain,  the  western 
boundary  of  the  empire.' 

The  nationalities  reached  by  the  gospel  in  the  first  century 
were  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Bomans,  and  the  languages 
used  were  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  and  especially  the  Greek, 
whicli  was  at  that  time  the  organ  of  civilization  and  of  interna- 
tional intercourse  within  the  Eoman  empire. 

The  contemporary  secular  history  includes  the  reigns  of  the 
Koman  Emperors  from  Tiberius  to  Nero  and  Domitian,  who 
either  ignored  or  persecuted  Christianity.  We  are  brought 
directly  into  contact  with  King  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great),  the  murderer  of  the  apostle,  James  the  Elder ; 
with  his  son  King  Agrippa  H.  (the  last  of  the  Herodian  house), 
who  with  his  sister  Bernice  (a  most  corrupt  woman)  listened 
to  Paul's  defense ;  with  two  Boman  governors,  Felix  and  Fes- 
tus ;  with  Pharisees  and  Sadducees ;  with  Stoics  and  Epicureans ; 
with  the  temple  and  theatre  at  Ephesus,  with  the  court  of  the 
Areopagus  at  Athens,  and  with  Cse3ar's  palace  in  Bome. 

SonBCEs  OF  Infobmation. 

Tlie  author  of  Acts  records  the  heroic  march  of  Christianity 
from  the  capital  of  Judaism  to  the  capital  of  heathenism  with 
the  same  artless  simplicity  and  serene  faith  as  the  Evangelists 
tell  the  story  of  Jesus ;  well  knowing  that  it  needs  no  embel- 
lishment, no  apology,  no  subjective  reflections,  and  that  it  will 
surely  triumph  by  its  inherent  spiritual  power. 

The  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  accompany  us  with  relia- 
ble information  down  to  the  year  63.  Peter  and  Paul  are  lost 
out  of  sight  in  the  lurid  fires  of  the  Neronian  persecution  which 
Beemed  to  consume  Christianity  itself.  We  know  nothing  cer- 
tain of  that  Satanic  spectacle  from  authentic  sources  beyond  the 

^  Rom.  15 :  24  Comp.  Clement  of  Rome,  Ad  Cor.  c.  6,  M  rh  r4pfM  r^f 
8&<rM0T  iJi^^p,  This  paaaage,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  Spain,  and 
P&nrs  journey  to  Spain  standB  or  falls  with  the  hypothesis  of  his  second 
Roman  captivity. 
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information  of  heathen  historians.*  A  few  years  afterwards 
followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  must  have  made  an 
overpowering  impression  and  broken  the  last  ties  which  bound 
Jewish  Christianity  to  the  old  theocracy.  The  event  is  indeed 
brought  before  us  in  the  prophecy  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospeb,  but  for  the  terrible  fulfilment  we  are  dependent  on  the 
account  of  an  unbelieving  Jew,  which,  as  the  testimony  of  an 
enemy,  is  all  the  more  impressive. 

The  remaining  thirty  years  of  the  first  century  are  involved 
in  mysterious  darkness,  illuminated  only  by  the  writings  of 
John.  This  is  a  period  of  church  history  about  which  we  know 
least  and  would  like  to  know  most.  This  period  is  the  &vorite 
field  for  ecclesiastical  fables  and  critical  conjectures.  How 
thankfidly  would  the  historian  hail  the  discovery  of  any  new 
authentic  documents  between  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul 
and  the  death  of  John,  and  again  between  the  death  of  John 
and  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenasus. 

Causes  of  Suocess. 

As  to  the  numerical  strength  of  Christialnity  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  we  have  no  information  whatever.  Statistical 
reports  were  unknown  in  those  days.  The  estimate  of  half  a 
million  among  the  one  hundred  millions  or  more  inhabitants  of 
the  Roman  empire  is  probably  exaggerated.  The  pentecostal 
conversion  of  three  thousand  in  one  day  at  Jerusalem,*  and  the 
"  immense  multitude  "  of  martyrs  under  Nero,'  favor  a  high  esti- 
mate. The  churches  in  Antioch  also,  Ephesus,  and  Corinth  were 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain  of  controversy  and  division  into 
parties.*  But  the  majority  of  congregations  were  no  doubt  small, 

'  Unless  we  And  aUusioiis  to  it  in  the  Bevelatiott  of  John,  ^ :  9-11 ;  17 : 6; 
18 :  24,  oomp.  ver.  20  C'  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets  ").  See  Bleek,  VMe- 
tungen  uher  die  ApokcUypse^  Berlin,  1862,  p.  120. 

'Acts  2:  41. 

» Tacitas,  Anal.  XV.  44,  speslu  of  a  **  mvUitudo  ingen$  "  who  were  oon- 
Ticted  of  the  '''odium  generis  humani,^'  t  e.  of  Chzistianity  (regaided  as  a 
Jewish  sect),  and  oraeUy  ezecated  nnder  Nero  in  64. 

*  Gal.  2: 1  sqq. ;  1  Cor.  8  :  8  sqq. 
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often  a  mere  haadfnl  of  poor  people.  In  the  country  districts 
paganism  (as  the  name  indicates)  lingered  longest,  even  beyond 
the  age  of  Constantino,  The  Christian  converts  belonged  mostly 
to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  such  as  fishermen, 
peasants,  mechanics,  traders,  freedmen,  slaves.  St.  Paul  says : 
^'  Not  many  wise  alter  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble  were  caUed,  but  God  chose  the  foolish  things  of  the  world, 
that  he  might  put  to  shame  them  that  ai'e  wise  ;  andGkxi  chose 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  that  he  might  put  to  shame  the 
things  that  are  strong;  and  the  base  things  of  the  world,  and 
the  things  that  are  despised,  did  God  choose,  yea,  and  the  things 
that  are  not,  that  he  might  bring  to  naught  the  tilings  that  are : 
that  no  fleah  should  glory  before  God."  '  And  yet  these  poor, 
illiterate  churches  were  the  recipients  of  the  noblest  gifts,  and 
alive  to  the  deepest  problems  and  highest  thoughts  which  can 
challenge  the  attention  of  an  immortal  mind.  Christianity 
buUt  from  the  foundation  upward.  From  the  lower  ranks  come 
the  rising  men  of  the  future,  who  constantly  reinforce  the  higher 
ranks  and  prevent  their  decay. 

At  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  the  number  of  Christians  may  have 
reached  ten  or  twelve  millions,  that  is  about  one-tenth  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Eoman  empire.   Some  estimate  it  higher. 

The  rapid  success  of  Christianity  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances  is  surprising  and  its  own  best  vindication.  It  was 
achieved  in  the  face  of  an  indifferent  or  hostile  world,  and  by 
purely  spiritual  and  moral  means,  without  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood  except  that  of  its  own  innocent  martyrs.  Gibbon,  in  the 
famous  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  "  History,"  attributes  the  rapid 
spread  to  five  causes,  namely :  (1)  the  intolerant  but  enlai^d  reli- 
gious zeal  of  the  Christians  inherited  from  the  Jews ;  (2)  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  concerning  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  had  but  vague  and  dreamy  ideas ;  (3)  the 
iniraculous  powers  attributed  to  the  primitive  church ;  (4)  the 

1 1  Cor.  1 :  26-99. 
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purer  but  austere  morality  of  the  first  Christians ;  (6)  the  unity 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  which  gradually  formed  a  growing 
commonwealth  in  the  heart  of  the  empire.  But  every  one  of 
these  causes,  properly  understood,  points  to  the  superior  excel- 
lency and  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  this 
is  the  chief  cause,  which  the  Deistic  historian  omits. 

Significance  of  thb  Apostolic  Age. 

The  life  of  Christ  is  the  divine-human  fountain-head  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  the  apostolic  age  is  the  fountain-head,  of  the 
Christian  church,  as  an  organized  society  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  Jewish  synagogue.  It  is  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  age  of  inspiration  and  legislation  for  all  subsequent  ages. 

Here  springs,  in  its  original  freshness  and  purity,  the  living 
water  of  the  new  creation.  Christianity  comes  down  from 
heaven  as  a  supernatural  fact,  yet  long  predicted  and  prepai-ed 
for,  and  adapted  to  the  deepest  wants  of  human  nature.  Signs 
and  wonders  and  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  the  Spirit,  for 
the  convereion  of  imbelieving  Jews  and  heathens,  attend  its  en- 
trance into  the  world  of  sin.  It  takes  up  its  permanent  abode 
with  our  fallen  race,  to  transfonn  it  gradually,  without  war  or 
bloodshed,  by  a  quiet,  leaven-like  process,  into  a  kingdom  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  Modest  and  humble,  lowly  and  un- 
seemly in  outward  appeai-ance,  but  steadily  conscious  of  its 
divine  origin  and  its  eternal  destiny ;  without  silver  or  gold,  but 
rich  in  supernatural  gifts  and  powers,  strong  in  faith,  fervent 
in  love,  and  joyful  in  hope ;  bearing  in  earthen  vessels  the  im- 
perishable treasures  of  heaven,  it  presents  itself  upon  the  stage 
of  history  as  the  only  true,  the  perfect  religion,  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  At  first  an  insignificant  and  even  contempti- 
ble sect  in  the  eyes  of  the  carnal  mind,  hated  and  persecuted  by 
Jews  and  heathens,  it  confounds  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  the 
power  of  Rome,  soon  plants  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  the 
great  cities  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  proves  itself  the 
hope  of  the  world. 

In  vii-tue  of  this  original  purity,  vigor,  and  beauty,  and  tilie  per 
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inanent  success  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  canonical  authority 
of  the  single  but  inexhaustible  volume  of  its  literature,  and  the 
character  of  the  apostles,  those  in8pii*ed  organs  of  the  Holy 
Spirit)  those  untaught  teachers  of  mankind,  the  apostolic  age 
has  an  incomparable  interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  church.  It  is  the  immovable  groundwork  of  the  whole.  It 
has  the  same  regulative  force  for  all  the  subsequent  develop- 
ments of  the  church  as  the  inspired  writings  of  the  apostles  have 
for  the  works  of  aU  later  Christian  authors. 

Furthermore,  the  apostolic  Christianity  is  preformative,  and 
contains  the  living  germs  of  all  the  following  periods,  person- 
ages, and  tendencies.  It  holds  up  the  highest  standard  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline ;  it  is  the  inspiring  genius  of  all  true  prog- 
ress; it  su^ests  to  every  age  its  peculiar  problem  with  the 
power  to  solve  it.  Christianity  can  never  outgrow  Christ,  but  it 
grows  in  Christ ;  theology  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  God, 

bnt  it  must  ever  progress  in  the  understanding  and  application 
of  the  word  of  God.  The  three  leading  apostles  represent  not 
only  the  three  stages  of  the  apostolic  church,  but  also  as  many 
ages  and  types  of  Christianity,  and  yet  they  are  all  present  in 
every  age  and  every  type.* 

The  Eepkesentattve  Apostles. 

Peter,  Paul,  and  John  stand  out  most  prominently  as  the 
chosen  Three  who  accomplished  the  great  work  of  the  apostolic 
age,  and  exerted,  by  their  writings  and  example,  a  controlling 
influence  on  all  subsequent  ages.  To  them  correspond  three 
centres  of  influence,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Home. 

Our  Lord  himself  had  chosen  Three  out  of  the  Twelve  for  his 
most  intimate  companions,  who  alone  witnessed  the  Transfigura- 
tion and  the  agony  in  G^thsemane.  They  fulfilled  all  the  expec- 
tations, Peter  and  John  by  their  long  and  successful  labors, 
James  the  Elder  by  drinking  early  the  bitter  cup  of  his  Master, 

*  On  ihe  typical  import  of  apostoUo  Ohnstianity  oompare  the  oonolading 
section  of  my  Hktory  of  the  ApostoUo  Church,  pp.  674  sqq. 
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as  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Twelve.^  Since  his  death,  a.i>.  44, 
James,  ^'  the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  seems  to  have  suceeeded  him, 
as  one  of  the  three  '^ pillars"  of  the  chnrch  of  the  eircnmcision, 
although  he  did  not  belong  to  the  apostles  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  and  his  influence,  as  the  head  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, was  more  local  than  cecumenicaL' 

Paul  was  called  last  and  out  of  the  regular  order,  bj  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  exalted  Lord  from  heaven,  and  in  author- 
ity and  importance  he  was  equal  to  any  of  the  three  pillars,  bat 
filled  a  place  of  his  own,  as  the  independent  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. He  had  around  him  a  small  band  of  co-laborers  and  pupiLs, 
such  as  £amabas,  Silas,  Titus,  Timothy,  Luke. 

Nine  of  the  original  Twelve,  including  Matthias,  who  was 
chosen  in  the  place  of  Judas,  labored  no  doubt  faithfully  and 
effectively,  in  preaching  the  gospel  throughout  the  Boman  em- 
pire and  to  the  borders  of  the  barbarians,  but  in  subordinate 
positions,  and  their  labors  are  known  to  us  only  from  vague  and 
uncertain  traditions.* 

The  labors  of  James  and  Peter  we  can  follow  in  the  Acts  to 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  50,  and  a  little  beyond ;  those  of 
Paul  to  his  first  imprisonment  in  Bome,  a.d.  61-63 ;  John  lived 
to  the  close  of  the  first  century.  As  to  their  last  labors  we  have 
no  authentic  information  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  antiquity  that  Peter  and  Paul  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  Eome  during  or  after  the  Keronian  persecution,  and 

*lCati.  22:28;  Aotol2:2. 

'  €hil.  2:9.  James  is  even  named  before  Cephas  and  John,  and  thxooghont 
the  Acts  from  the  Gouncil  of  Jerusalem,  at  which  he  presided,  he  appears  as 
the  most  prominent  man  In  the  chnrches  of  Palestine.  In  the  Bbionite  tcadi- 
tion  he  figores  as  the  first  uniyexsal  bishop  or  pope. 

'  The  apodjphal  tradition  of  the  second  and  later  centuries  assigns  to 
Peter,  Andrew,  Matthew,  and  Bartholomew,  as  their  field  of  missionarj 
labor,  the  regions  north  and  northwest  of  Palestine  (Syria,  Gkdatia,  Pontas, 
Scythia,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea) ;  to  Thaddens,  Thomas,  and  Simon 
Gananites  the  eastern  countries  (Mesopotamia,  Parthia,  especially  Edessa  and 
Babylon,  and  even  as  far  as  India) ;  to  John  and  Philip  Asia  Minor  (Bphesos 
and  Hierapolis).  Comp.  the  Acta  Banetorum;  Tischendorfs  Aeta  Apo&Mo- 
mm  Apocrypha  (1851) ;  and  for  a  brief  sommazy  my  History  qf  the  Apo9t. 
Churchy  %  97,  pp.  836  sqq. 
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that  John  died  a  natural  death  at  Ephesns.  The  Acts  breaks 
off  abruptly  with  Paul  sdll  liring  and  working,  a  prisoner  in 
Borne,  '^  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  and  teaching  the  things 
concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  boldness^  none  for- 
bidding him."    A  significant  conclusion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  three  men  equally  great  and  good, 
equally  endowed  with  genius  sanctified  by  grace,  bound  together 
by  deep  and  strong  love  to  the  common  Master,  and  laboring 
for  the  same  cause,  yet  so  different  in  temper  and  constitution, 
as  Peter,  Paul,  and  John.  Peter  stands  out  in  history  as  the 
main  pillar  of  the  primitive  church,  as  the  Eock-apostle,  as  the 
chief  of  the  twelve  foundation-stones  of  .the  new  Jerusalem ; 
John  as  the  bosom-friend  of  the  Saviour,  as  the  son  of  thunder, 
as  the  soaring  eagle,  as  the  apostle  of  love ;  Paul  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Christian  freedom  and  progress,  as  the  greatest  mission- 
ary, with  "  the  care  of  all  the  churches"  upon  his  heart,  as  the 
expounder  of  the  Christian  system  of  doctrine,  as  the  father  of 
Christian  theology.  Peter  was  a  man  of  action,  always  in 
haste  and  ready  to  take  the  lead,  the  first  to  confess  Christ,  and 
the  first  to  preach  Christ  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  Paul  a  man 
equally  potent  in  word  and  deed ;  John  a  man  of  mystic  con- 
templation. Peter  was  unlearned  and  altogether  practical; 
Paul  a  scholar  and  thinker  as  well  as  a  worker ;  John  a  theoso- 
phist  and  seer.  Peter  was  sanguine,  ardent,  impulsive,  hopeful, 
kind-hearted^  given  to  sudden  changes,  ^^  consistently  inconsiB- 
tent"  (to  use  an  Aristotelian  phrase) ;  Paul  was  choleric,  ener- 
getic, bold,  noble,  independent,  unoompromisiog ;  John  some- 
what melancholic,  introverted,  reserved,  burning  within  of  love 
to  Christ  and  hatred  of  Antichrist.  Peter's  Epistles  are  full  of 
sweet  grace  and  comfort,  the  result  of  deep  humiliation  and  rich 
experience ;  those  of  Paul  abound  in  severe  thought  and  logical 
argument,  but  rising  at  times  to  the  heights  of  celestial  eloquence, 
as  in  the  seraphic  description  of  love  and  the  triumphant  peean 
of  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Eomans ;  John's  writings  are  sim- 
ple, serene,  prof ound,  intuitive,  sublime,  inexhaustible. 

We  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  personal  relations  of 
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these  pillar-apostles,  but  most  be  satisfied  with  a  few  hiniB. 
They  labored  iu  different  fields  and  seldom  met  face  to  face  in 
their  busy  life.  Time  was  too  precious,  their  work  too  serioufi, 
for  sentimental  enjoyments  of  friendship.  Paul  went  to  Jeru- 
salem A.D.  40,  three  years  after  his  conversion,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Peter,  and  spent 
two  weeks  with  him ;  he  saw  none  of  the  other  apostles,  but  only 
James,  the  Lord's  brother.*  He  met  the  pillar-apostles  at  the 
Conference  in  Jerusalem,  a.d.  50,  and  concluded  with  them  the 
peaceful  concordat  concerning  the  division  of  labor,  and  tlie 
question  of  circumcision ;  the  older  apostles  gave  him  and  Bar- 
nabas "  the  right  haftds  of  fellowship  "  in  token  of  brotlierhood 
and  fidelity."  Not  long  afterwards  Paul  met  Peter  a  third 
time,  at  Antioch,  but  came  into  open  collision  with  him  on  the 
great  question  of  Christian  freedom  and  the  union  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  converts."  The  collision  was  merely  temporary,  but 
significantly  reveals  the  profound  commotion  and  fermentation 
of  the  apostolic  age,  and  foreshadowed  future  antagonisms  and 
reconciliations  in  the  church.  Several  years  later  (a.d.  57)  Paul 
refers  the  last  time  to  Cephas,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  for 
the  right  to  marry  and  to  take  a  wife  with  him  on  his  mission- 
ary journeys.*  Peter,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Pauline  churches, 
confirms  them  in  their  Paidine  faith,  and  in  his  second  Epistle, 
his  last  will  and  testament,  he  affectionately  commends  the  let- 
ters of  his  "  beloved  brother  Paul,"  adding,  however,  the  char- 
acteristic remark,  which  all  commentators  must  admit  to  be  true, 
that  (even  beside  tlie  account  of  the  scene  in  Antioch)  there  are  in 
them  "  some  things  hard  to  be  understood."  *    According  to  tra- 

'  Oal.  1  :  18,  19.  The  tt  fiii  in  this  connection  rather  excludes  James  from 
the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  implies  that  he  was  an  apoetle  in  a  wider 
sense,  and  a  leader  of  apostolio  dignity  and  authority.  Gomp.  the  ci  fi4i  {sed 
tantum)  Luke  4 :  26,  27 ;  Bom.  14  :  14 ;  Gal.  2 :  16. 

«  Acts  15  ;  Gal  2  : 1-10. 

•GaL  2:11-21. 

«1  Cor.  9:5;  oomp.  Matt  8:14. 

*  2  Pet.  8 :  15,  16,  ^wrv6nTd  riva.  This  passage,  and  the  equally  significant 
remark  of  Peter  (1 :  20)  that ''  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  private  inter- 
pretation,^* or  solution,  have  often  been  abused  by  the  popes  as  a  pretext  foi 
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dition  (wliich  varies  considerably  as  to  details),  the  great  lead- 
ers of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity  met  at  Kome,  were  tried 
and  condemned  together,  Paul,  the  Koman  citizen,  to  the  death 
by  the  sword  on  the  Ostian  road  at  Tre  Fontane ;  Peter,  the 
Galilean  apostle,  to  the  more  degrading  death  of  the  cross  on 
the  hill  of  Janiculum.  John  mentions  Peter  frequently  in  his 
Gospel,  especially  in  the  appendix,*  but  never  names  Paul ;  he 
met  him,  as  it  seems,  only  once,  at  Jerusalem,  gave  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  became  his  successor  in  the  fruitful  field  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  built  on  his  foundation. 

Peter  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  first  stage  of  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity and  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  his  name  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church  among  the  Jews  and  tlie  Gentiles.  In  the 
second  stage  he  is  overshadowed  by  the  mighty  labors  of  Paul ; 
but  after  the  apostolic  age  he  stands  out  again  most  prominent 
in  the  memory  of  the  church.  He  is  chosen  by  the  Roman 
communion  as  its  special  patron  saint  and  as  the  first  pope.  He 
is  always  named  before  Paul.  To  him  most  of  the  churches  are 
dedicated.  In  the  name  of  this  poor  fisherman  of  Galilee,  who 
had  neither  gold  nor  silver,  and  was  crucified  like  a  malefactor 
and  a  slave,  the  triple-crowned  popes  deposed  kings,  shook  em- 
pires, dispensed  blessings  and  curses  on  earth  and  in  pm^tory, 
and  even  now  claim  the  power  to  settle  infallibly  all  questions 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline  for  the  Catholic  world. 

Paul  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  second  stage  of  the  apostolic 
church,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  founder  of  Christianity 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  the  emancipator  of  the  new  religion 
from  the  yoke  of  Judaism,  the  herald  of  evangelical  freedom, 
the  standard-bearer  of  reform  and  progress.  His  controlling 
influence  was  felt  also  in  Home,  and  is  clearly  seen  in  the  genu- 

withholding  the  Scriptares  from  the  people  uad  mtaHiang  on  the  neoeasity  of  an 
anihoritatiTe  interpretation.  The  passage  refers  to  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  whioh  are  not  the  productions  of  the  human  mind,  but  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost  (ver.  21),  and  oannot  be  properly  understood  except 
ai  diTinely  inspired. 

*  J<^m  31 :  15-28.  The  last  word  of  the  Lord  about  Peter  and  John  is  very 
uystorioua. 
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ine  Epistle  of  Clement,  who  makes  more  account  of  him  than 
of  Peter.  But  soon  afterwards  he  is  almost  forgotten,  except 
by  name.  He  is  indeed  associated  with  Peter  as  the  founder  of 
the  church  of  Home,  but  in  a  secondary  line ;  his  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans  is  little  read  and  understood  by  the  Romans  even  to 
this  day ;  his  church  lies  outside  of  tlie  walls  of  the  eternal  city, 
while  St.  Peter's  is  its  chief  ornament  •  and  glory.  In  Africa 
alone  he  was  appreciated,  first  by  the  ru^ed  and  racy  Tertiillian, 
more  fully  by  the  profound  Augustine,  who  passed  through  simi- 
lar contrasts  in  his  religious  experience ;  but  Augustine's  Pauline 
doctrines  of  sin  and  grace  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  Eastern 
chiutjh,  and  were  practically  ovei^powered  in  the  Western  church 
by  Pelagian  tendencies.  For  a  long  time  Paul's  name  was  used 
and  abused  outside  of  the  ruling  orthodoxy  and  hierarchy  by  anti- 
catliolic  heretics  and  sectaries  in  their  protest  against  the  new 
yoke  of  traditionalism  and  ceremonialism.  But  in  the  sixteenth 
century  he  celebrated  a  real  resurrection  and  inspired  the  evan- 
gelical reformation.  Then  his  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and 
Eomans  were  republished,  explained,  and  applied  with  trumpet 
tongues  by  Luther  and  Calvin.  Then  his  protest  against  Jnda- 
izing  bigotry  and  legal  bondage  was  renewed,  and  the  rights  of 
Christian  liberty  asserted  on  the  largest  scale.  Of  all  men  in 
church  history,  St.  Augustine  not  excepted,  Martin  Luther,  once 
a  contracted  monk,  then  a  prophet  of  freedom,  has  most  affinity 
in  word  and  work  with  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  ever  since 
Paul's  genius  has  ruled  the  theology  and  religion  of  Protes- 
tantism. As  the  gospel  of  Christ  was  cast  out  from  Jerusalem 
to  bless  the  Gentiles,  so  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  was  ex- 
pelled from  Borne  to  enlighten  and  to  emancipate  Protestant 
nations  in  the  distant  North  and  far  West 

St.  John,  the  most  intimate  companion  of  Jesus,  the  apostle 
of  love,  the  seer  who  looked  back  to  the  ante-mundane  begin- 
ning and  forward  to  the  post-mundane  end  of  all  things,  and 
who  is  to  tarry  till  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  kept  aloof  from 
active  part  in  the  controversies  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christianity.     He  appears  prominent  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epi&- 
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tie  to  the  Galatians,  as  one  of  the  pillar-apostles,  but  not  a 
word  of  his  is  reported  He  was  waiting  in  mysterious  silence, 
with  a  reserved  force,  for  his  proper  time,  which  did  not  come 
till  Peter  and  Paul  had  finished  their  mission.  Then,  after 
their  departure,  he  revealed  the  hidden  depths  of  his  genius  in 
his  marvellous  writings,  which  represent  the  last  and  crowning 
work  of  the  apostolic  church.  John  has  never  been  fully  fath- 
omed, but  it  has  been  Mt  throughout  all  the  periods  of  church 
history  that  he  has  best  understood  and  portrayed  the  Master, 
and  may  yet  speak  the  last  word  in  the  conflict  of  ages  and 
usher  in  an  era  of  harmony  and  peace.  Paul  is  t^e  heroic  cap- 
tain oi  the  church  militant,  John  the  mystic  prophet  of  the 
church  triumphant. 

Far  above  them  all,  throughout  the  apostolic  age  and  all  sub- 
sequeot  agea,  stands  the  one  great  Master  from  whom  Peter, 
Paul,  and  John  drew  their  inspiration,  to  whom  they  bowed  in 
holy  adoration,  whom  alone  they  served  and  glorified  in  life  and 
in  death,  and  to  whom  they  still  point  in  their  writings  as  the 
pffl-fect  image  of  God,  as  the  Saviour  from  sin  and  death,  as  the 
Giver  of  eternal  life,  as  the  divine  harmony  of  conflicting  creeds 
and  schools,  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Christian  faith. 


§  22.    754^  Critical  Hecojistrtiction  of  the  History  of  the 

Apostolic  Age. 

'*  Die  Bottchaft  hor"  ich  woM,  tUMn  mirfehU  der  QXanbty 

(Goethe.) 

Never  before  in  the  histoiy  of  the  church  has  the  origin  of  dmstiamty, 
with  its  original  documents,  been  so  thoroughly  examined  from  stand- 
points entirely  opxKwite  as  in  the  present  generation.  It  has  engaged 
the  time  and  energy  of  many  of  the  ablest  scholars  and  critics.  Such  is 
the  importanoe  and  the  power  of  that  little  book  which  ''contains  the 
wisdom  of  the  whole  world,"  that  it  demands  ever  new  investigation  and 
sets  serious  minds  of  all  shades  of  belief  and  nnbelief  in  motion,  as  if 
their  very  life  depended  npon  its  acceptance  or  rejection.  There  is  not 
a  &ot  or  doctrine  which  has  not  been  thorotighly  searched.  The  whole 
life  of  Ofarist,  and  the  labors  and  writings  of  the  aposties  with  their  ten- 
dcoioies,  antagonisms,  and  reoonoiliations  are  theoretically  reprodnoed 
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among  scholars  and  reyiewed  under  all  possible  aspects.  The  poet- 
apostolic  age  has  by  necessaiy  connection  been  drawn  into  the  process 
of  investigation  and  placed  in  a  new  light. 

The  great  biblical  scholars  among  the  Fathers  were  chiefly  ooneemed 
in  drawing  from  the  sacred  records  the  catholic  doctrines  of  salvation, 
and  the  precepts  for  a  holy  life ;  the  Beformers  and  older  Protestant 
divines  studied  them  afresh  with  special  zeal  for  the  evangelical  tenets 
which  separated  them  from  the  Roman  chnrch ;  bnt  all  stood  on  the 
common  ground  of  a  reverential  belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  and 
anthorily  of  the  Scriptures.  The  present  age  is  preeminently  histoxioal 
and  critical.  The  Scriptures  are  subjected  to  the  same  process  of  inves- 
tigation and  analysis  as  any  other  literary  production  of  antiquity,  with 
no  other  purpose  than  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  in  the  case.  We  want 
to  know  the  precise  origin,  gradual  growth,  and  final  completion  of 
Christiouily  as  an  historical  phenomenon  in  organic  connection  with  con- 
temporary events  and  currents  of  thought.  The  whole  process  through 
which  it  passed  from  the  manger  in  Bethlehem  to  the  cross  of  Galvaiy, 
and  from  the  upper  room  in  Jerusalem  to  the  throne  of  the  GsBsars  is  to 
be  reproduced,  explained  and  understood  according  to  the  laws  of  regu- 
lar historical  development.  And  in  this  critical  process  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  Christian  faith  have  been  assailed  and  undermined,  so  that 
the  question  now  is,  "  to  be  or  not  to  be."  The  remark  of  Gk)ethe  is  as 
profound  as  it  is  true  :  "  The  conflict  of  fkith  and  unbelief  remains  the 
proper,  the  only,  the  deepest  theme  of  the  history  of  the  world  and  man- 
kiud,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated." 

The  modem  critical  movement  began,  we  may  say,  about  1830,  is  still  in 
full  progress,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  apostolic  church  itself  extended  over  a  period  of  seventy 
years  before  it  had  develox)ed  its  resources.  It  was  at  first  confined  to 
Qermany  (Strauss,  Baur,  and  the  Tubingen  School),  then  spread  to 
France  (Benan)  and  Holland  (Scholten,  Euenen),  and  last  to  England 
(''Supernatural  Beligion")  and  America,  so  that  the  battle  now  ex- 
tends along  the  whole  line  of  Protestantism. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  biblical  criticism,  verbal  and  historical 

Textuaii  Cbiticism. 

The  verbal  or  textual  criticism  has  for  its  object  to  restore  as  &r  as 
possible  the  original  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  from  the  oldest  and 
most  trustworthy  sources,  namely,  the  uncial  manuscripts  (especially 
the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic),  the  ante-Nicene  versions,  and  the  patris- 
tic quotations.  In  this  respect  our  age  has  been  very  sucoesafol,  with 
the  aid  of  most  important  discoveries  of  ancient  manuscripts.  Bj  the 
invaluable  labors  of  Lachmann,  who  broke  the  path  for  the  correct  theory 
(Novum  TeMamerU,  Or,,  1831,  large  Gr»co-Latin  edition,  18i2--50, 2  vols.), 
Tischendorf  (8th  critical  ed.,  1869-72,  2  vols.),  Tregelles  (1857,  completed 
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1879),  Westcott  and  Hort  (1881,  2  vols.),  we  have  non 
the  comparatiyely  late  and  cormpt  textta  receptus  of 
followers  (Stephens,  Beza,  and  the  Ekevirs),  which  is  the  basS 
Protestant  versions  in  common  nse,  a  much  older  and  purer  text,  which 
mnst  henceforth  be  made  the  basis  of  all  revised  translations.  After  a 
severe  struggle  between  the  ti-aditional  and  the  progressive  schools  there 
is  now  in  this  basal  department  of  biblical  learning  a  remarkable  degree 
of  harmony  among  critics.  The  new  text  is  in  fact  the  older  text,  and 
the  reformers  are  in  tMs  case  the  restorers.  Far  from  unsettling  the 
fidth  in  the  New  Testament,  the  results  have  established  the  substantial 
integrity  of  the  text,  notwithstanding  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
readings  which  have  been  gradually  gathered  from  all  sources.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  greatest  textn&l  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  believers,  not  indeed  in  a  mechanical  or  magical  inspiration,  which 
is  untenable  and  not  worth  defending,  but  in  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  canonical  writings,  which  rest  on  far  stronger  grounds 
than  any  particular  human  theory  of  inspiration. 

HiBTOBIOAL  CbITICISIC. 

The  historical  or  inner  criticism  (which  the  Germans  oall  the  "  higher 
criticism,"  hdhere  KriWc)  deals  with  the  origin,  spirit,  and  aim  of  the  New 
Testament  writings,  their  historical  environments,  and  organic  place  in 
the  great  intellectual  and  religious  process  which  resulted  in  the  triumph- 
ant establishment  of  the  catholic  church  of  the  second  century.  It 
assumed  two  very  distinct  shapes  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Nbamdeb  in  Ber- 
lin (d.  1850),  and  Dr.  Battb  in  TQbingen  (d.  1860),  who  labored  in  the 
mines  of  church  history  at  a  respectful  distance  from  each  other  and 
never  came  into  personal  contact.  Neander  and  Baur  were  giants,  equal 
in  genius  and  learning,  honesty  and  earnestness,  but  widely  different  in 
spirit.  They  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  historical  study  and  left  a  long 
line  of  pupils  and  independent  followers  who  carry  on  the  historico- 
critical  reconstruction  of  primitive  Christianity.  Their  influence  is  felt 
in  France,  Holland  and  England.  Neander  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  Apas^Hc  Age  in  1882,  his  Life  of  Jesus  (against  Strauss)  in  1887 
(the  first  volume  of  his  General  Church  History  had  appeared  already  in 
1825,  revised  ed.  1842) ;  Baur  wrote  his  essay  on  the  Corinthian  Parties 
in  1831,  his  critical  investigations  on  the  canonical  Gospels  in  1844  and 
1847,  his  "PflTttr*  in  1845  (second  ed.  by  Zeller,  1867),  and  his  "  Church 
History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries'*  in  1858  (revised  1860).  His  pupil 
Strauss  had  preceded  him  with  his  fjrst  Leben  Jesu  (1835),  which  created 
a  greater  sensation  than  any  of  the  works  mentioned,  surpassed  only 
by  that  of  Kenan's  Vie  de  Jesus,  nearly  thirty  years  later  (1863).  Kenan 
reproduces  and  popularizes  Strauss  and  Baur  for  the  French  pub- 
lic with  independent  learning  and  brilliant  genius,  and  the  author  of 
**  Supernatural  Religion  "  reechoes  the  Tubingen  snd  Leyden  speoulationa 
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in  England.  On  the  other  hand  Bishop  Lightfoot,  the  leader  of  oonaer- 
vatiye  criticism,  declares  that  he  has  leamt  more  from  the  Gtennaa  Nean- 
der  than  from  any  reoent  theologian  (''Contemp.  Beview"  for  1876, 
p.  866).  Matthew  Arnold  says  {Literature  and  Dogma^  Ptefaoe,  p.  adz.) : 
"To  get  the  facte,  the  data,  in  all  matters  of  science,  but  notably  in  the- 
ology and  Biblical  learning,  one  goes  to  Germany.  Gennaoy,  and  it  is 
her  high  honor,  has  searched  ont  the  foots  and  exhibited  them.  And 
mthont  knowledge  of  the  facts,  no  clearness  or  fairness  of  mind  can  in 
any  study  do  anything ;  this  cannot  be  kdd  down  too  rigidly."  But  he 
denies  to  the  Germans  "  quickness  and  delicacy  of  perception.'*  Some- 
thing more  is  necessary  tiian  learning  and  peroeptton  to  draw  the  right 
conclusions  from  the  facts  :  sound  common  sense  and  well-balanced  judg- 
ment And  when  we  deal  with  sacred  and  supematoral  facts,  we  need 
first  and  last  a  rerereatial  spirit  and  that  faith  which  is  the  organ  of  the 
supernatural.  It  is  here  where  the  two  schools  depart,  without  differ- 
ence of  nationality ;  for  iuth  is  not  a  national  but  on  indiTidual  gift 

The  Two  AirrAooNiBTio  Schools. 

The  two  theories  of  the  apostolic  history,  introduced  by  Keander  and 
Baur,  are  antagonistic  in  principle  and  aim,  and  united  only  by  the  moral 
bond  of  an  honest  search  for  truth.  The  one  is  conservative  and  reoon- 
structive,  the  other  radical  and  destructive.  The  former  aooepts  tiie 
canonical  Gospels  and  Acts  as  honest,  truthfnl,  and  audible  memoirs  of 
the  Hfe  of  Christ  and  the  labors  of  the  apostles ;  the  latter  rejeota  a  great 
part  of  their  contents  as  unhistorical  myths  or  legends  of  the  postHipoe- 
tolic  age,  and  on  the  other  hand  gives  undue  credit  to  wild  hawtical 
romances  of  the  second  century.  The  one  draws  an  essential  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  truth  as  maintained  by  the  orthodox  church,  and  enor 
as  held  by  heretical  parties ;  the  other  obliterates  the  lines  and  puts  the 
heresy  into  the  inner  camp  of  the  apostolic  church  itsell  The  one  pro- 
ceeds on  the  basis  of  faith  in  God  and  Christ,  which  implies  fiuth  m  the 
supematnral  and  miracnlous  wherever  it  is  well  attested ;  the  other  pro- 
ceeds from  disbelief  in  the  supernatural  and  miracnlous  as  a  philosophical 
impossibility,  and  tries  to  explain  the  gospel  history  and  the  apostolic 
history  from  purely  natural  causes  like  every  other  history.  The  one  has 
a  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectnal  interest  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  other  a  purely  intellectnal  and  critical  interest.  The  one 
approaches  the  historical  investigation  with  the  subjective  experienoe  of 
the  divine  truth  in  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  knows  and  fdels  Chris- 
tianity to  be  a  power  of  salvation  from  sin  and  error ;  the  other  views  it 
simply  as  the  best  among  the  many  religions  which  are  destined  to  give 
way  at  last  to  the  sovereignty  of  reason  and  philosophy.  The  contro- 
versy turns  on  the  question  whether  there  is  a  God  in  History  or  not ;  as 
the  contemporaneous  struggle  in  natural  science  turns  on  the  question 
whether  there  is  a  God  in  nature  or  not.    Belief  in  a  personal  God 
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abniglitj  and  omnipresent  in  history  and  in  nature,  implies  the  possibility 
of  supernatural  and  miraculous  revelation.  Absolute  freedom  from  pre- 
possession ( VarausseUungslosigkeU  such  as  Strauss  demanded)  is  abso- 
lutely  impossible,  **  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.'*  There  is  prepossession  on  either 
side  of  the  controversy,  the  one  positive,  the  other  negative,  and  history 
itself  must  decide  between  them.  The  &cts  must  rule  philosophy,  not 
philosophy  the  facts.  If  it  can  be  made  out  that  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
apostolic  church  can  be  psychologically  and  historically  explained  only 
by  the  admission  of  the  supernatural  element  which  they  claim,  while 
every  other  explanation  only  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  and 
substitutes  an  unnatural  miracle  for  a  supernatural  one,  the  historian  has 
gained  the  case,  and  it  is  for  the  philosopher  to  adjust  his  theory  to 
history.  The  duty  of  the  historian  is  not  to  make  the  facts,  but  to  dis- 
cover them,  and  then  to  construct  his  theory  wide  enough  to  give  them 
all  comfortable  room. 

The  Atit^eokd  Antagonism  in  the  Afostolio  Ghubgh. 

The  theory  of  the  Tubingen  school  starts  from  the  assumption  of  a 
fundamental  antagonism  between  Jewish  or  primitive  Christianity  repre- 
sented by  Peter,  and  Gentile  or  progressive  Christianity  represented  by 
Paul,  and  resolves  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  into  tendency 
wiitingB  (Tendemschriflen),  which  give  us  not  history  pure  and  simple, 
but  adjust  it  to  a  doctrinal  and  practical  aim  in  the  interest  of  one  or  the 
other  party,  or  of  a  compromise  between  the  two.'  The  Epistles  of  Paul 
to  the  Galatians,  Bomans,  First  and  Second  Corinthians — ^which  are 
admitted  to  be  genuine  beyond  any  doubt,  exhibit  the  anti-Jewish  and 
universal  Christianity,  of  which  Paul  himself  must  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  founder.  The  Apocsdypse,  which  was  composed  by  the  apostle 
John  in  69,  exhibits  the  original  Jewish  and  contracted  Christianity,  in 
accordance  with  his  position  as  one  of  the  *'  pillar  "-apostles  of  the  cir- 
cumcision (Gal.  2  : 9),  and  it  is  the  only  authentic  document  of  the  older 
apostles. 

Baur  (Gesck.  der  christl  Kirche,  L,  80  sqq.)  and  Benan  (St.  Paul,  ch.  x.) 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  this  genuine  John  excludes  Paul  from  the  list  of 
the  apostles  (Apoc.  21 :  14,  which  leaves  no  room  for  more  than  twelve), 

*  In  this  respect  Baur  differs  from  the  standpoint  of  Strauss,  who  in  his  first 
Leben  Jsiu  (1835)  had  represented  the  gospel  history  as  an  innocent  and  un- 
oonsciooB  myth  or  poem  of  the  religions  imaj^ation  of  the  second  generation 
of  Christians;  bat  in  his  second  Leben  Jesu  (1864)  he  somewhat  modified  his 
view,  and  at  last  (1873)  he  gave  up  the  whole  problem  as  a  bad  job.  A  ten- 
dency writing  implies  more  or  less  conscious  fiction  and  falsification  of  his- 
tory. The  Tiibingen  critics,  however,  try  to  relieve  this  fictitious  Uteratare 
of  the  odious  feature  by  referring  us  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  apocryphal 
literature  which  was  passed  off  under  honored  names  without  giving  any 
epeoial  offence  on  that  score. 
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and  indirecilj  attacks  him  as  a  ''false  Jew'*  (Apoo.  2:9;  8  : 9),  a  '^faLse 
apostle"  (2  : 2),  a  "  false  prophet"  (2  :  20),  as  « Balaam"  (2  : 2,  6,  14,  15; 
comp.  Jade  11 ;  2  Pet.  2 :  15) ;  just  as  the  Clementine  Homilies  assail 
him  under  the  name  of  Simon  the  Magician  and  arch-heretic.  Benan 
interprets  also  the  whole  Epistle  of  Jnde,  a  brother  of  James,  as  an 
attack  npon  Paul,  issued  from  Jerusalem  in  connection  with  the  Jewish 
counter-mission  organized  by  James,  which  nearly  rained  the  work  of 
PauL 

The  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  post-apostolic  produc- 
tions and  exhibit  the  various  phases  of  a  unionistic  movement,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  orthodox  church  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a  Catholic  Irenicon  which  harmo- 
nizes Jewish  and  Qentile  Christianity  by  liberalizing  Peter  and  contract- 
ing or  Judaizing  Paul,  and  concealing  the  difference  between  them  ;  and 
though  probably  based  on  an  earlier  narrative  of  Luke,  it  was  not  put 
into  its  present  shape  before  the  close  of  the  first  century.  The  canoni- 
cal Gospels,  whatever  may  have  been  the  earlier  records  on  which  they 
are  based,  are  likewise  post-apostolic,  and  hence  untrustworthy  as  his- 
torical narratives.  The  Gospel  of  John  is  a  purely  ideal  composition  of 
Bome  unknown  Gnostic  or  mystic  of  profound  religious  genius,  who  dealt 
with  the  historical  Jesus  as  freely  as  Plato  in  his  Dialogues  dealt  with  So- 
crates, and  who  completed  with  consummate  literary  skill  this  unifying 
process  in  the  age  of  Hadrian,  certainly  not  before  the  third  decade  of 
the  second  century.  Baur  brought  it  down  as  late  as  170 ;  Hilgenfeld 
put  it  farther  back  to  140,  Eeim  to  130,  Benan  to  the  age  of  Hadrian. 

Thus  the  whole  literature  of  the  New  Testament  is  represented  as  the 
living  growth  of  a  century,  as  a  collection  of  polemical  and  irenical  tracts 
of  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  ages.  Instead  of  contemporaneous, 
reliable  history  we  have  a  series  of  inteUectual  movements  and  literary 
fictions.  Divine  revelation  gives  way  to  subjective  visions  and  delusions, 
inspiration  is  replaced  by  development,  truth  by  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
error.  The  apostolic  literature  is  put  on  a  par  with  the  controversial 
literature  of  the  Nicene  age,  which  resulted  in  the  Nicene  orthodoxy,  or 
with  the  literature  of  the  Beformation  period,  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Protestant  system  of  doctrine. 

History  never  repeats  itself,  yet  the  same  laws  and  tendencies  reapx>ear 
in  ever-changing  forms.  This  modem  criticism  is  a  remarkable  renewal 
of  the  views  held  by  heretical  schools  in  the  second  century.  The  Ebion- 
ite  author  of  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  and  the  Gnostic  Marcion 
likewise  assumed  an  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile Christianity,  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  opposed  Paul  as 
the  arch-heretic  and  defamer  of  Peter,  while  Marcion  (about  140)  regaxded 
Paul  as  the  only  true  apostle,  and  the  older  apostles  as  Jewish  perveitera 
of  Christianity ;  consequently  he  rejected  the  whole  Old  Testament  and 
such  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  he  considered  Judaizing,  retaining 
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in  Ms  canon  only  a  mntilated  €k)spel  of  Lnke  and  ten  of  the  Fanline 
Epistles  (exolnding  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews). 
In  the  eyes  of  modem  criticism  these  wild  heretics  are  better  historians 
of  the  apostolic  age  than  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Ghiostic  heresy,  with  all  its  destmctive  tendency,  had  an  important 
mission  as  a  propelling  force  in  the  ancient  chnrch  and  left  its  effects 
upon  patristic  theology.  So  also  this  modem  gnosticism  mnst  be 
allowed  to  have  done  great  service  to  biblical  and  historical  learning  by 
removing  old  prejndices,  opening  new  avenues  of  thought,  bringing  to 
light  the  immense  fermentation  of  the  first  century,  stimulating  research, 
and  compelling  an  entire  scientific  reconstruction  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity  and  the  church.  The  result  will  be  a  deeper  and 
foller  knowledge,  not  to  the  weakening,  but  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
faith. 

There  is  considerable  difference  among  the  scholars  of  this  higher 
criticism,  and  while  some  pupils  of  Baur  (e.  g.  Strauss,  Volkmar)  have 
gone  even  beyond  his  positions,  others  make  concessions  to  the  tradi- 
tional views.  A  most  important  change  took  place  in  Baur's  own  mind 
as  regards  the  conversion  of  Paul,  which  he  confessed  at  last,  shortly 
before  his  death  (1860),  to  be  to  him  an  insolvable  psychological  problem 
amounting  to  a  miracle.  Bitschl,  Holtzmann,  Lipsius,  Pfleiderer,  and 
especially  Beuss,  WeizsScker,  and  Eeim  (who  are  as  free  from  ortho- 
dox prejudices  as  the  most  advanced  critics)  have  modified  and  corrected 
many  of  the  extreme  views  of  the  Tubingen  schooL  Even  Hilgenfeld, 
with  all  his  zeal  for  the  "  Fortschrittstheologie  "  and  against  the  "  Buck- 
schrittstheologie,**  admits  seven  instead  of  four  Pauline  Epistles  as  genu- 
ine, assigns  an  earlier  date  to  the  Synoptical  Gospels  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (which  he  supposes  to  have  been  written  by  ApoUos  before 
70),  and  says  :  "It  cannot  be  denied  that  Baur's  criticism  went  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation  and  inflicted  too  deep  wounds  on  the  faith  of 
the  church"  (Hist,  KrU,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  1875,  p.  197).  Benan 
admits  nine  Pauline  Epistles,  the  essential  genuineness  of  the  Acts,  and 
even  the  narrative  portions  of  John,  while  he  rejects  the  discourses  as 
pretentious,  inflated,  metaphysioal,  obscure,  and  tiresome!  (See  his 
last  dlBCUSsion  of  the  subject  in  Ueglise  chrSHenne,  ch.  IV.  pp.  45  sqq.) 
Matthew  Arnold  and  other  critics  reverse  the  proposition  and  accept  the 
discourses  as  the  snblimest  of  all  human  compositions,  full  of  "heavenly 
glories'*  {himmUscJie  Herrlichkeiten^  to  use  an  expression  of  Eeim,  who, 
however,  rejects  the  fourth  Gospel  altogether).  Schenkel  (in  his  ChrisiuS' 
hild  der  Apostel,  1879)  considerably  moderates  the  antagonism  between 
Petriniam  and  Paulinism,  and  confesses  (Preface,  p.  xi.)  that  in  the  prog* 
reas  of  his  investigations  he  has  been  "  forced  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a  more  trustworthy  source  of  infonnation  than  is 
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commonly  allowed  on  the  part  of  the  modem  criticism ;  that  older  docn> 
ments  worthy  of  credit,  besides  the  well  known  IKe- source  ( Wirquelle)  are 
contained  in  it ;  and  that  the  Paulinist  who  composed  it  has  not  inten- 
tionally distorted  the  facts,  but  only  placed  them  in  the  light  in  which 
they  appeared  to  him  and  mnst  have  appeared  to  him  from  the  time 
and  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote.  He  has  not,  in  my  opinion, 
artificially  brought  upon  the  stage  either  a  Paulinized  Peter,  or  a  Petri- 
nized  Paul,  in  order  to  mislead  his  readers,  but  has  portrayed  the  two 
apostles  just  as  he  actually  conceived  of  them  on  the  basis  of  his  in> 
complete  information."  Eeim,  in  his  last  work  (Aus  dem  Urchristen- 
thum,  1878,  a  year  before  his  death),  has  come  to  a  similar  conclusion, 
and  proves  (in  a  critical  essay  on  the  ApostelkonverUf  pp.  6^-89)  in  oppo- 
sition to  Baur,  Schwegler,  and  Zeller,  yet  from  the  same  standpoint  of 
liberal  criticism,  and  allowing  later  additions,  the  substantial  harmony 
between  the  Acts  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  as  regards  the  apos- 
tolic conference  and  concordat  of  Jerusalem.  Ewald  always  pursued  his 
own  way  and  equalled  Baur  in  bold  and  arbitrary  criticism,  but  violently 
opposed  him  and  defended  the  Acts  and  the  Gk)spel  of  John. 

To  these  German  voices  we  may  add  the  testimony  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
one  of  the  boldest  and  broadest  of  the  broad-school  divines  and  critics, 
who  with  all  his  admiration  for  Baur  represents  him  as  an  "unsafe 
guide,"  and  protests  against  his  assumption  of  a  bitter  hatred  of  Paul 
and  the  pillar-apostles  as  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  conceded  reli- 
gious greatness  of  Paul  and  with  the  nearness  of  the  pillar-apostles  to 
Jesus  ( God  and  the  Bible,  1875,  Preface,  vii-xii).  As  to  the  fourth  Gospel, 
which  is  now  the  most  burning  spot  of  this  burning  controversy,  the 
same  author,  after  viewing  it  from  without  and  from  within,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  '^  no  fancy-piece,  but  a  serious  and  invaluable  docu- 
ment, full  of  incidents  given  by  tradition  and  genuine  <  sayings  of  the 
Lord  * "  (p.  870),  and  that  "  after  the  most  free  criticism  has  been  fairly 
and  strictly  applied,  ....  there  is  yet  left  an  authentic  residue  compris- 
ing all  the  profoundest,  most  important,  and  most  beautiful  things  in  the 
fourth  Gospel"  (p.  372  sq.). 

Thb  PoarnvB  Sohooii. 

"While  there  are  signs  of  disinteg^tion  in  the  ranks  of  destructive 
criticism,  the  historic  truth  and  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  have  found  learned  and  able  defenders  from  different  stand- 
points, such  as  Keander,  Ullmann,  C.  F.  Schmid  (the  colleague  of  Baur 
in  TQbingen),  Bothe,  Domer,  Ebrard,  Lechler,  Lange,  Thiersch,  Wieseler, 
Hofmann  (of  Erlangen),  Luthardt,  Christlieb,  Beyschlag,  Uhlhom,  Weiss, 
Godet,  Edm.  de  Pressens^. 

The  English  and  American  mind  also  has  fairly  beg^un  to  grapple  man- 
fully and  successfully  with  these  questions  in  such  scholars  as  Idghtfoot, 
Plumptre,  Westcott,  Sanday,  Parrar,  G.  P.  Fisher,  Ezra  Abbot  (on  the 
Avthorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1880).    English  and  American  theology 
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is  not  likely  to  be  extensiyelj  demoralized  by  these  hyper-critical  specn- 
lations  of  the  Continent.  It  has  a  firmer  foothold  in  an  active  chnrch 
life  and  the  convictions  and  affections  of  the  x>eople.  The  German  and 
French  mind,  like  the  Athenian,  is  always  bent  upon  telling  and  hearing 
something  new,  while  the  Anglo-American  mind  cares  more  for  what  is 
trae,  whether  it  be  old  or  new.    And  the  trath  mnst  ultimately  prevail. 

St.  Paul's  Testimony  to  HisroBiCAii  Chbistunitt. 

Fortunately  even  the  most  exacting  school  of  modem  criticism  leaves 
us  a  fixed  ftdcmm  from  which  we  can  argae  the  truth  of  Ohristianity, 
namely,  the  four  Pauline  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Romans,  and  Corin- 
thians, which  are  pronounced  to  be  tmqnestionably  genuine  and  made 
the  Archimedean  point  of  assatdt  npon  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. We  propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  them.  They  are  of  the 
utmost  historical  as  well  as  doctrinal  importance;  they  represent  the 
first  Christian  generation,  and  were  written  between  54  and  58,  that  is 
within  a  quarter  of  the  century  after  the  cracifixion,  when  the  older 
apostles  and  most  of  the  principal  eye-witnesses  of  the  life  of  Christ 
were  still  alive.  The  writer  himself  was  a  contemporary  of  Christ ;  he 
lived  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  great  events  on  which  Christianity 
rests ;  he  was  intimate  with  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  murderers  of  Christ ; 
he  was  not  blinded  by  favorable  prejudice,  but  was  a  violent  persecutor, 
who  had  every  motive  to  justify  his  hostility ;  and  after  his  radical  con- 
version (a.d.  37)  he  associated  with  the  original  disciples  and  could  learn 
their  personal  experience  from  their  own  lips  (GaL  1 :  18 ;  2  : 1-11). 

Now  in  these  admitted  documents  of  the  best  educated  of  the  apostles 
we  have  the  clearest  evidence  of  all  the  great  events  and  truths  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  and  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  chief  objections  and 
difficulties  of  modem  skepticism.* 

They  prove 

1.  The  leading  facts  in  the  life  of  Christ,  his  divine  mission,  his 
birth  from  a  woman,  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  his  holy  life  and  ex- 
ample, hiB  betrayal,  passion,  and  death  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  his 
resurrection  on  the  third  day,  his  repeated  manifestations  to  the  disci- 
ples, his  ascension  and  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  GK>d,  whence  he 
win  return  to  judge  mankind,  the  adoration  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah, 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  from  sin,  the  eternal  Son  of  GK>d ;  also  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Twelve,  the  institution  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  founding  of  the  church.  Paul  fre- 
quently alludes  to  these  f^usts,  especially  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection, 
not  in  the  way  of  a  detaUed  narrative,  but  incidentally  and  in  connection 
with  doctrinal  expositions  and  exhortations  as  addressed  to  men  already 

*  Comp.  here  a  valuable  article  of  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  in  the  '^  Brit,  and  For. 
Bvang.  Review,*'  Lend.  1880,  pp.  51  sqq. 
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familiar  with  them  from  oral  preaching  and  instraction.  Gomp.  Gal 
3:13;  4:4-6;  6:14;  Rom.  1:3;  4:24,25;  5:8-21;  6:3-10;  8:3. 
11,26,39;  9:5;  10:6,  7;  14:15;  15:3;  1  Cor.  1:23;  2:2,12;  5:7; 
G:14;  10:16;  11:23-26;  15:3-8,45-49;  2Cor.5:21. 

2.  Paul's  own  conversion  and  call  to  the  apostleship  by  the  personal 
appearance  to  him  of  the  exalted  Redeemer  from  heayen.  Gal.  1 : 1, 
15,  16;  1  Cor.  9:1;  15:8.   * 

3.  The  origin  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Christian  chnrch  in  all  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire,  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  and  Rome,  in  Jndfea,  in 
Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  The  faith  of  the  Roman 
church,  he  says,  was  known  ''throughout  the  world,"  and  "in  every 
place  "  there  were  worshippers  of  Jesus  as  their  Lord.  And  these  litUe 
churches  maintained  a  lively  and  active  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
though  founded  by  different  teachers  and  distracted  by  differences  of 
oi^inion  and  practice,  they  worshipped  the  same  divine  Lord,  and  formed 
oue  brotherhood  of  believers.  Gal.  1:2,  22;  2:1,  11;  Rom.  1:8; 
10 :  18;  16  :  26;  1  Cor.  1 :  12;  8  : 1 ;  16  :  19,  etc. 

4.  The  presence  of  miraculous  powers  in  the  church  at  that  time. 
Paul  himself  wrought  the  signs  and  mighty  deeds  of  an  apostle.  Rom. 
15:18,  19;  1  Cor.  2:4;  9:2;  2  Cor.  12:12.  He  lays,  however,  no  great 
stress  on  the  outer  sensible  miracles,  and  makes  more  account  of  the 
inner  moral  miracles  and  the  constant  manifestations  of  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  regenerating  and  sanctifying  sinful  men  in  an  utterly 
corrupt  state  of  society.  1  Cor.  chs.  12  to  14 ;  6  : 9-11 ;  GaL  6  :  16-26 ; 
Rom.  chs.  6  and  8. 

5.  The  existence  of  much  earnest  controversy  in  these  young  churches, 
not  indeed  about  the  great  facts  on  which  their  faith  was  based,  axid 
which  were  fully  admitted  on  both  sides,  but  about  doctrinal  and  ritual 
inferences  from  these  facts,  especiidly  the  questi(Mi  of  the  continaed 
obligation  of  circumcision  and  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  personal  question 
of  the  apostolic  authority  of  Paul.  The  Judaizers  maintained  the  superior 
claims  of  the  older  apostles  and  charged  him  with  a  radical  departure 
from  the  venerable  religion  of  their  fathers ;  while  Paul  used  against 
them  the  argument  that  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ  and  his  resurreo- 
tion  were  needless  and  useless  if  justification  came  from  the  law.  GbQ. 
2  :  21 ;  5  : 2-4. 

6.  The  essential  doctrinal  and  spiritual  harmony  of  Paul  with  tlie 
elder  apostles,  notwithstanding  their  differences  of  standpoint  and  field 
of  labor.  Here  the  testimony  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaas,  oh.  2 : 1-IO, 
which  is  the  very  bulwark  of  the  skeptical  school,  bears  strongly  againfit 
it.  For  Paul  expressly  states  that  the  '*  pillar  "-apostles  of  the  circura. 
cision,  James,  Peter,  and  John,  at  the  conference  in  Jerusalem  aj>.  50, 
approved  the  gospel  he  had  been  preaching  during  the  preceding  four- 
teen years ;  that  they  **  imparted  nothing  "  to  him,  gave  him  no  new  in- 
struction, imposed  on  him  no  new  terms,  nor  burden  of  any  kind,  but 
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ihAi,  on  ibe  contraxy,  they  reoognized  the  grace  of  God  in  him  and  his 
special  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  and  gave  him  and  Barnabas  ''  the  right 
hands  of  fellowship  '*  in  token  of  their  brotherhood  and  fidelity.  He 
makes  a  dear  and  sharp  distinction  between  the  apostles  and  **  the  false 
brethren  privily  bronght  in,  who  came  to  spy  ont  onr  liberty  which  we 
have  in  Christ  Jesns,  that  they  might  bring  ns  into  bondage,"  and  to 
whom  he  woold  not  yield,  "  no,  not  for  an  hour."  The  hardest  words  he 
has  for  the  Jewish  apostles  are  epithets  of  honor ;  he  calls  them  '*  the 
pillars  "  of  the  church,  **  the  men  in  high  repute  '*  (ol  orvXoc,  ol  doxovvrfs, 
GaL  2  : 6,  9) ;  while  he  considered  himself  in  sincere  humility  "  the  least 
of  the  apostles,"  because  he  persecuted  the  church  of  God  (1  Cor.  15  : 9). 

This  statement  of  Paul  miJces  it  simply  impossible  and  absurd  to  sup- 
pose (with  Baur,  Sohwegler,  Zeller,  and  Benan)  that  John  should  have 
so  contradicted  and  stultified  himself  as  to  attack,  in  the  Apocalypse,  the 
same  Paul  whom  he  had  recognized  as  a  brother  during  his  life,  as  a 
false  apostle  and  chief  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan  after  his  death.  Such 
a  reckless  and  monstrous  assertion  turns  either  Paul  or  John  into  a  Uar. 
The  antinomian  and  antichristian  heretics  of  the  Apocalypse  who  plunged 
into  all  sorts  of  moral  and  ceremonial  pollutions  (Apoc.  2  :  14,  15)  would 
have  been  condemned  by  Paul  as  much  as  by  John ;  yea,  he  himself;  in 
his  parting  address  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  had  prophetically  forean- 
nounced  and  described  such  teachers  as  "grievous  wolves"  that  would 
after  his  departure  enter  in  among  them  or  rise  from  the  midst  of  them, 
not  sparing  the  flock  (Acts  20 :  29,  80).  On  the  question  of  fornication 
he  was  in  entire  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  Apocalypse  (1  Gor. 
8 :  15, 16  ;  6  :  15-20) ;  and  as  to  the  question  of  eating  meat  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols  (ra  tliaiko'SvTa),  though  he  regarded  it  as  a  thing  indif- 
ferent in  itself,  considering  the  vanity  of  idols,  yet  he  condemned  it 
whenever  it  gave  offence  to  the  weak  consciences  of  the  more  scrupulous 
Jewish  converts  (1  Cor.  8  : 7-18 ;  10  :  23^88 ;  Bom.  14 : 2,  21) ;  and  this 
was  in  accord  with  the  decree  of  the  Apostolic  OouncU  (Acts  15 :  29). 

7.  PauFs  collision  with  Peter  at  Antioch,  Gkd.  2  :  11-14.  which  is  made 
the  very  bulwark  of  the  Tabingen  theory,  proves  the  very  reverse.  For  it 
was  not  a  difference  in  principle  and  doctrine ;  on  the  contrary,  Paul  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  Peter  at  first  freely  and  habitually  (mark  the  imperfect 
avvfi(T?iitVf  Q2I.  2  :  12)  associated  with  the  Gentile  converts  as  brethren  in 
Christ,  but  was  intimidated  by  emissaries  from  the  bigoted  Jewish  con- 
verts in  Jerusalem  and  acted  against  his  better  conviction  which  he  had 
entertained  ever  since  the  vision  at  Joppa  (Acts  10  :  10-16),  and  which 
he  had  so  boldly  confessed  at  the  Council  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  15 : 7-11) 
and  carried  out  in  Antioch.  We  have  here  the  same  impulsive,  impres- 
sible, changeable  disciple,  the  first  to  confess  and  the  first  to  deny  his 
Master,  yet  quickly  returning  to  him  in  bitter  repentance  and  sincere 
humility.  It  is  for  this  inconsistency  of  conduct,  which  Paul  called  by 
the  strong  term  of  dissimulation  or  hypocrisy,  that  he,  in  his  uncompro- 
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mising  zeal  for  the  great  principle  of  Christiaii  liberty,  reproved  him  pub- 
licly before  the  church.  A  public  "wrong  had  to  be  publicly  rectified. 
According  to  the  Tubingen  hypothesis  the  hypocrisy  would  have  been 
in  the  veiy  opposite  conduct  of  Peter.  The  silent  submisBion  of  Peter 
on  the  occasion  proves  his  regard  for  his  younger  colleague,  and  speaks 
as  much  to  his  praise  as  his  weakness  to  his  blame.  That  the  alienation 
was  only  temporary  and  did  not  break  up  their  fraternal  relation  is 
apparent  from  the  respectful  though  frank  manner  in  which,  several 
years  after  the  occurrence,  they  allude  to  each  other  as  fellow  apostles, 
comp.  GaL  1 :  18,  19 ;  2  : 8,  9 ;  1  Cor.  9  : 5 ;  2  Pet.  3  :  15,  16,  and  from 
the  fact  that  Mark  and  Silas  were  connecting  links  between  them  and 
alternately  served  them  both.* 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  then  furnishes  the  proper  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  essentially  confirms  the  account  of  the  Acts.  It  proves 
the  harmony  as  well  as  the  difference  between  Paul  and  the  older  apos- 
tles. It  explodes  the  hypothesis  that  they  stood  related  to  each  other 
like  the  Marcionltes  and  Ebionites  in  the  second  century.  These  were 
the  descendants  of  the  heretics  of  the  apostolic  age,  of  the  ** false  breth- 
ren insidiously  brought  in "  (^f vdad<X<^(  irap^ltraieraij  GkJ.  2:4);  while 
the  true  apostles  recognized  and  continued  to  recognize  the  same  grace 
of  Qod  which  wrought  effectually  through  Peter  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  and  through  Paul  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  That  the 
Judaizers  should  have  appealed  to  the  Jewish  apostles,  and  the  anti- 
nomian  Gnostics  to  Paul,  as  their  authority,  is  not  more  surprising  than 
the  appeal  of  the  modem  rationalists  to  Luther  and  the  Beformation. 

We  have  thus  discussed  at  the  outset,  and  at  some  length,  the  fundamen- 
tal difference  of  the  two  standpoints  from  which  the  history  of  the  apos- 
tolic church  is  now  viewed,  and  have  vindicated  our  own  general  position 
in  this  controversy. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  obscure  points  have  already  been 
satis&ctorily  cleared  up,  or  ever  wiU  be  solved  beyond  the  possibility 

*  It  is  amasing  to  read  Eenan's  account  of  this  dispute  {8t.  Panl^  oh.  z.). 
He  sympathises  rather  with  Peter,  whom  he  calls  a  *•''  man  profoundly  kind 
and  upright  and  desiring  peace  above  all  things/'  thong^h  he  admits  him  to 
have  been  amiably  weak  and  inconsistent  on  that  as  on  other  occasions ; 
while  he  charges  Paul  with  stubbornness  and  rudeness ;  bat  what  is  the  most 
important  point,  he  denies  the  Tubingen  exegesis  when  he  says:  ^'Modern 
critics  who  infer  from  certain  passages  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  that 
the  rupture  between  Peter  and  Paul  was  absolute,  put  themselves  in  contra- 
diction not  only  to  the  Acts,  but  to  other  passages  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians (1 :  18 ;  2 :  2).  Fervent  men  pass  their  lives  disputing  together  without 
ever  falling  out.  We  must  not  judge  these  characters  after  the  manner  of 
things  which  take  place  in  our  day  between  people  well-bred  and  susceptible 
in  a  point  of  honor.  This  last  word  especially  never  had  much  signifioanoe 
with  the  Jews  1'' 
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of  (lispnte.  There  must  be  some  room  left  for  faith  ia  that  God  who  has 
revealed  himself  clearly  enongh  in  nature  and  in  history  to  strengthen 
our  faith,  and  who  is  concealed  enough  to  try  our  faith.  Certain  inter- 
stellar spaces  will  always  be  vacant  in  the  firmament  of  the  apostolic  age 
that  men  may  gaze  all  the  more  intensely  at  the  bright  stars,  before 
which  the  post-apostolic  books  disappear  like  torches.  A  careful  study  of 
the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  especially 
of  the  numerous  Apocryphal  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypses,  leaves  on 
the  mind  a  strong  impression  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  New 
Testament  in  purity  and  truthfulness,  simplicity  and  majesty ;  and  this 
superiority  points  to  a  special  agency  of  the  Sx^irit  of  God,  without  which 
that  book  of  books  is  an  inexplicable  mystery. 


§  23.    Chronology  of  the  Apo%toUc  Age. 

8ee  the  works  quoted  in  §  20,  pp.  193, 104,  especially  Wibselbb.     Comp.  also 
Hackett  on  AcU^  pp.  22  to  30  (third  ed.). 

The  chronology  of  the  apostolic  age  is  partly  certain,  at  least 
within  a  few  years,  partly  conjectural :  certain  as  to  the  princi- 
pal events  from  a.d.  30  to  70,  conjectural  as  to  intervening 
points  and  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  first  century.  The  sources 
are  the  New  Testament  (especially  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles),  Josephus,  and  the  Roman  historians.  Josephns  (b.  87, 
d.  103)  is  especially  valuable  here,  as  he  wrote  the  Jewish  his- 
tory down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  following  dates  are  more  or  less  certain  and  accepted  by 
most  historians : 

1.  The  founding  of  the  Christian  Church  on  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  in  May  a.d.  30.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that 
Christ  was  bom  b.c.  4  or  5,  and  was  crucified  in  April  a.d.  30,  at 
an  age  of  thirty-three. 

2.  The  death  of  King  Herod  Agrippa  L  a.d.  44  (according 
to  Josephus).  This  settles  the  date  of  the  preceding  martyr- 
dom of  James  the  elder,  Peter's  imprisonment  and  release 
(Acts  12:  2,  23). 

3.  The  Apostolic  Council  in  Jerusalem,  a.d.  50  (Acts  15 : 1 
sqq. ;  Gal.  2  : 1-10),  This  date  is  ascertained  by  reckoning  back- 
wards to  Paul's  conversion,  and  forward  to  the  Csdsarean  cap- 
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tivity.  Paul  was  probably  converted  in  87,  and  "fourteen 
years  "  elapsed  from  that  event  to  the  Coimcfl.  But  chronolo- 
gists  differ  on  the  year  of  Paul's  convei*sion,  between  31  and  40/ 

4.  The  dates  of  tlie  Epistles  to  the  Galatiaus,  Corinthians, 
and  Romans,  between  56  and  58.  The  date  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Bomans  can  be  fixed  almost  to  the  month  from  its  own  in- 
dications combined  with  the  statements  of  the  Acts.  It  was 
written  before  the  apostle  had  been  in  Kome,  but  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  departure  for  Jerusalem  and  Rome  on  the  way 
to  Spain,'  after  having  finished  his  collections  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judaea ; "  and  he  sent  the  epis- 
tle through  Phebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  congregation  in  the  east- 
ern port  of  Corinth,  where  he  was  at  that  time.*  These  indica- 
tions point  clearly  to  the  spring  of  the  year  58,  for  in  that  year 
he  was  taken  prisoner  in  Jerusalem  and  carried  to  Csesarea. 

6.  Paul's  captivity  in  Caesarea,  a.d.  53  to  60,  during  the  pro- 
curatorship  of  Felix  and  Festus,  who  clianged  places  in  60  or 
61,  probably  in  60.  This  important  date  we  can  ascertain  by 
combination  from  several  passages  in  Josephus,  and  Tacitus.* 
It  enables  us  at  the  same  time,  by  I'eckoning  backward,  to  fix 
some  preceding  events  in  the  life  of  the  apostle. 

6.  Paul's  first  captivity  in  Rome,  a.d.  61  to  63.  This  follows 
from  the  former  date  in  connection  with  the  statement  in  Acts 
28 :  30. 

7.  The  Epistles  of  the  Roman  captivity,  Philippians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  a.d.  61-63. 

>  See  Hkt.  Apott,  CA.  §  68,  p.  235,  and  §  67,  p.  265.  The  aUusion  to  the 
gOYemorship  of  Aretas  in  DamaBcna,  2  Cor.  11 :  32,  83,  fumiEbes  no  certain 
date,  owing  to  the  defects  of  our  knowledge  of  that  period ;  but  other  indica- 
tions combined  lead  to  the  year  87.  Wieseler  puts  Paul's  oonTerdon  in  the 
year  40,  but  this  follows  from  his  ezroneous  view  of  the  journey  mentioned  in 
Gal.  2:1,  which  he  identifies  with  PauPs  fourth  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  54, 
instead  of  his  third  journey  to  the  Council  four  years  earlier. 

"Rom.  1:13,  15,  22;  15:23-28;  oomp.  Acts  19:21;  20:16;  28:11; 
1  Cor.  16 : 8. 

»  Rom.  15 :  25-27 ;  1  Cor.  16  : 1,  2;  2  Cor.  chs.  8  and9;  Acts  24  :  17. 

*  Rom.  16  : 1,  28  ;  comp.  Acts  19  :22 ;  2  Tim.  4 :  20  ;  1  Cor.  1 :  14. 

*  See  WiMeler,  L  c,  pp.  67  sqq. 
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8.  The  Neronian  persecution,  a..d.  64  (the  tenth  year  of  Nero, 
according  to  Tacitus).  The  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter 
occurred  either  then,  or  (according  to  tradition)  a  few  years 
later.  The  question  depends  on  the  second  Roman  captivity  of 
Paul. 

9.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  a.d.  70  (according 
to  Josephus  and  Tacitus). 

10.  The  death  of  John  after  the  accession  of  Trajan,  a.d.  98 
(according  to  general  ecclesiastical  tradition). 

The  dates  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and 
Jude  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  except  that  they  were 
composed  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  mostly  between 
60  and  70.  The  writings  of  John  were  written  after  that  date 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  except  the  Apocalypse, 
which  some  of  the  best  scholars,  from  internal  indications,  assign 
to  the  year  68  or  69,  between  the  death  of  Nero  and  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

The  details  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Chbonological  Table  of  thb  Apootolio  Age. 


A.D. 

lOBXPTDBS  HmOBT. 

SySHTB  IK  THB  BOUAN 

BMPIBB. 

A.D. 

&a5 
or4 

Birth  Of  Ohrlst. 

His  vlAiC  to  the  Temple  at 
twelTO  yean  of  ago. 

Death  of  Herod  I.,  or  the 
Great  (a.u.  760.  or  b,c.  4). 

Abchklatts  In  Judeea,  Sa- 
maria, and  Idtimea;  Hk- 
BOD  AimPAa  In  Galilee 
and  Penea,  and  Phujp 
in  Anranitis,  Trachonitia, 
Paneaa,  and  Batanaea. 

Abohblads  depoted,  and 
Judiea  made  a  Roman 
province 

OTBKiauB  (Quiriuius),  Gov- 
ernor  of  Syria  (for  the 
second  time).  The  regis- 
tration, or ''taxing.''  Antii 
6:87. 

Eevolt  of  *' Judas  of  Gall- 
lee." 

OopoHiUB  Procnrator  of  Ja- 
diea. 

Mabcub  Akbtwus  Proon- 
ntor. 

AvauvruB    Bmporor    of 
Bome,  B.0,  97-a.i>.  14. 

A 

A.Dc8 

0 

(about) 

Traranm    colleague'  of 
Augustus        

12 

1« 
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87 

S7-80 
80 


37 


41H 


44 


60 


{  Bl 


Christ's  Baptism. 

His  three  years'  ministry. 

His  CmcifixioD,  Keson'ec- 
tlon  (April),  and  Asocn* 
sion  (Mav). 

Denocnt  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  Pentecost.  Birthday 
of  the  Church  (May). 
Acta,  ch.  3. 

Martyrdom  of  Stephen. 
Actp,  ch.  7. 

Peter  und  John  in  Sama- 
ria.   ActJs  ch.  8. 

Conversion  of  Saul.  Acts, 
oh.  S\  oonip.  22  and  26, 
and  Gal.  1 :  16 ;  1  Cor. 
15:8. 

BanPs  escape  from  Damas- 
cus, and  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem  (after  his 
conversion).  Gal.  1:18. 

AdmisKion  of  Cornelius 
into  the  Church.  Acts, 
chP.  10  and  11. 

Persecution  of  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem. 
James  the  Elder,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  behead- 
ed. Peter  imprisoned 
and  delivered.  He 
leaves  Palestine.  Acts 
12:2-23. 

Paul's  Beoond  visit  to  Je- 
rurialem,  with  alms  from 
the  church  at  Antioch. 
AcU  11 :  80. 

Paul  is  set  apart  as  an 
apostte.    Acts  18  :S. 


Paul's  first  missionary 
journey  with  Barnabas 
and  Mark,  Cyprus,  Pisi- 
dla,  Lystra,  Derbe.  Be- 
tnm  to  Antioch.  Acts 
chs.  13  and  14. 

The  EpiBUe  at  James 
(variously  dated  from  44 
to«2). 

The  apostolic  council  of 
Jerusalem.  Conflict  be- 
tween Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile Christianity.  Paul's 
third  visit  to  Jemsalom 
with  Barnabas  and  Ti- 
tus. Peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  the  question  of 
circumciRion.  Acts,  ch. 
15  and  Gal.  2 : 1-10. 

Temporary  collision  with 
Peter  and  Barnabas  at 
Antioch.  Gal.  2:11-14. 

Paul  w'tF  out  on  his  second 
mi>--Rionary  journey  from 
Antioch  to  Asia  Minor 
(Cilicia.  Lvcaonia.Qfila- 


XyBflS  IN  PAI^UTUES. 


Yalsszub  Obatus  Procura- 
tor  


POMixus  PiLATB  Procura- 
tor from  A.D.  26 

Caiaphab  high-iniest  from 
▲.D.  26. 


Mabgkixus  Procurator 

PiLATB  6cnt  to  Home  by  the 
Prefect  of  Syria 

Mabtlltjs  appointed  Hip- 
parch. 

Hebod  Agbippa  I.,  King  of 
of  Judaoa  and  Samaria. . . 


Hkvod  Aobivpa  I.  dies  at 
Gaoaarea 


XYBHTB  IM  THB  BOXAH 


Augustus  dies.    Tibe&iub 
sole  Emperor  (14-87)  . . . 


,  a« 

80 

Gaugula  Emperor  (87-  ' 
41) 3T 


FhiloatBome 40 

CLAtiDXVB   Emperor  (41- 
64) 41 


I  44 


CuBPiuB  Fabus  Procurator 
of  Jiidsea. 

TtBBBiuB  AI.BZANZSB  Pro- 
curator  

YxNTZDiuB  OmcANm  Pro- 
curator  


Conqaest  of  Britain,  48- 

51.  I 


47 
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80BIPTUBS  BIBTORT. 


5^^ 


51 


66 


57 


5S 


TK) 


61*^ 


6) 


68 


)-70 


tia,  Troas)  and  Greece 
(Pbilippl,  Thenaiaonlca, 
Beroea,  Athens,  Cor- 
inth). The  Christiani* 
xatlon  of  Europe.  Acta, 
15:36tol8:3s). 
Paul  at  Corinth  a  year 
andabalf.  Writes  ^r«< 
add  Second,  BpUtlM  to 
the  Thesealoniana  from 
Corinth.    \ 

Faol'a  fourth  yiait  to  Je- 
rusalem (spring).  Short 
stay  at  Antioch.  En- 
ters (Autnnua,  64)  on  his 
third  missionary  jour- 
ney, occupying  about 
four  ycan>.  Paul  at 
Epheiiuft,64to57.  Acts, 
oh.  19. 

Paul  writes  to  the  Oaki' 
Hans  (?)  from  Epheena; 
or  from  some  part  of 
Greece  on  his  journey 
to  Corintb  (67).  Acts, 
oh.  3a. 

Paul  writes  Fin*  EpMU 
to  the  Corinthians  from 
£  p  h  e  s  n  « ;  starts  for 
JCacedonia  and  writes 
Second  Epistle  to  the 
CorinthUms  from  Mace* 
donla. 

Epistle  to  the  Romans 
from  Qorlnth,  where  he 
ppent  three  months. 

He  visits  (the  fifth  time) 
Jerusalem ;  is  appre- 
hended, brought  before 
Felix,  and  imprisoned 
At  Csaareafor  two  years. 
Acts,  21 :  17  to  36 :  82. 

Pauil  appears  before  Fes- 
tns,  appeals  to  Cnear,  is 
sent  to  Italy  (in  au- 
tumn). Shipwreck  at 
Malta.  Acts,  chs.  27 
and  29. 

Arrives  a  prisoner  at 
Koine  (in  spring). 

Paul  writes  to  the  PhiUp- 
pians,  EphesianSjOolos- 
eUms^  Philemon,  ffom 
his  prison  in  Home. 

Msxtyrdom  of  Jkmeis  the 
Lord*«  brother,  at  Jem- 
saleno'Caepordingto  Jo- 
sephufi,  or  00  according 
to  U^eeippns). 

Paul  is  supposed  to  have 
been  released.  Act8,2S: 
80. 

to  the 
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of  Timothy 
ch.l.3:28). 
FirU  Epistle  of  Peter. 
£^^«<feof  Jiide(?). 
Seat  ud  EpiaUe  of  Poter  (?) 


The   Synoptical  Ooepels, 
and  Acts. 


Aktontub  Fblix  Procura- 
tor  


The  Tetrarchy  of  Trachoni- 
tis  given  to  Ukbod  Aobip- 
PA  II.  (the  last  of  the  He- 
rodian  family). 


Bevolt  of  the  Slcarii,  head- 
ed by  an  Egyptian  (Acts, 


BTBNT8  IN  THB  BOM AK 
BMPIBB. 


ed  by  ai 
81:88). 


PoBCius  FEBTUBProcrarator 


Embassy  from  Jemnalem  to 
Home  respecting  the  wall. 


Decree  of  Claudtub  ban- 
ishing the  Jews  from 
Rome 


Nbbo  Emperor  (64-68). , 


61 


66 


Albinub  Procnrator.  ^.  \. . . 


^M^W 


Gbsbiub  Florvb  Procura- 
tor. 


Beginning  of  the  great  war 
between  the  Romans  and 
Jews 


War  with  Boadioca  in  Bri- 
tain  

Apollonins  of   Tyana   at 
the  Olympic  games. 


Joeephns  at  Borne. 


Great  fire  at  Bome  (in 
July) ;  first  Imperial 
persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians (mariyrdom  of 
Pett'r  and  Paul) 

Seneca  and  Lncan  put  to 
death  by  Nero 


60 


61 


m 


Gl 


65 
6'' 
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A.]>. 

80BIPTVBB  BI8T0BT. 

BTBHTB  IH  PALB8TIVV. 

■TSm  IH  Tn  BOMAV 
BMPIBB. 

... 

64-OT 

Paul  vlidtB  Crete  and  Ma- 

EpUUe  to  llmothy^  and 

EpUtle  to  TUU9  (?).^ 
Paul  writes  Hecond  EpU- 

tie  to  TtmotAff  (J), 
Faursand  Peter's  mMxtyr- 

dom  in  Borne  (?). 
The  BtoekMan  of  John  (?) 

John  writes  his   Cfotpel 
and  ^putlu  (?). 

John  writes  the  Rn^ta- 
tton(?). 

Death  ot  John. 

Vbspabiav  Q«Dena  in  Far 
lestine 

m 

66-«7 
68-60 

Destmotion  of  Jemsalem  by 
Titna 

Oaxaa  Bmperor. ........ 

Otho  and  Vitilliub  Bm- 

Vbbpabiab  Bmperor 

68 

60 

00 

TO 

Gollsenm  begun 

Destmction    of    Pompeii 
and  Heronlanenm 

76 

70 
70 

80^ 
«6 

DoMiTXAH  Bmperor 

PcTBocntion  of  Ohrietians. 
Nbsta  Emper<nr 

01 
05 

06 

98-100 

Death  of  Apollonius 

Tbajah  Emperor 

07 
08 

'  Those  who  deny  a  second  imprisonment  of  Paul  assign  these  Bplstles  1 
reddenoe  in  Bphesos,  a.d.  64-67,  and  S  Timothy  to  k.n,  68  or  64. 


)  the  period  ot  FauTi 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

ST.  PETER  AND  THE  CONVERSION  OP  THE  JBWa 

§  24.     The  Miracle  of  Pentecost  cmd  the  Birthday  of  the 
Christian,  Church,    a.d.  30. 

Kol  iir\4icbfiaa9  irdwrtt  irvc^/iarot  iiyloVf  jcal  Hp^am  XaXulw  iT4paa 
ykAatraUy  tcaMs  rh  vrtvfM  i9l9ov  iaro^biyywvbtu  abrou. — ^Acte  2  :  4. 

'*  The  firet  Penteooet  which  the  diaeiples  oelebraied  after  the  asoeiiaion  of 
our  Savioar,  is,  next  to  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Qod  on  earth,  the  most 
significant  event.  It  ia  the  Btarting-point  of  the  apostolic  chnroh  and  of  that 
new  spi ritual  life  in  humanity  which  proceeded  from  Him,  and  which  nnoe 
has  been  spreading  and  working,  and  will  continue  to  work  until  the  whole 
humanity  is  transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ'* — Nkaudkh  (Getcluehte 
der  Pflanzung  und  Leitung  dor  ehriiUichen  Kirche  dutch  die  ApaaUl^  L  3,  4). 

Literature. 

I.  SouitOBS :  Acts  2  : 1-47.    Comp.  1  Cor.  chs.  12  and  14.    See  Ck>mm6n- 
taries  on  the  Acts  by  Ou3HAtTSEN,  Db  Wxttb,  Metkb,  T.TanrrT.gn, 

HaCKETT,   AliEXANDEB,    QliOAO,     AliFOBD,    WoitDSWOBTH,     PltUXFTRE, 

Jaoobson,  Howson  and  Spencb,  etc.,  and  on  the  Corinthians  by 
BniLBOTH,  EiiiNO,  STANiiEY,  Heinbici,  etc. 
n.  Special  treatises  on  the  Pentecostal  Miracle  and  the  Gift  of  Tongues 
(glossolalia)  by  Hebdeb  (Die  Gabe  der  SpracJien,  Biga,  1794) 
Hasb  (in  Winer's  '<  Zeitschrift  fUr  wissenschaftl.  Theol."  1827), 
Bleek  in  <*  Studien  und  Kritiken"  for  1829  and  1830),  Baitb  in  the 
"Tubinger  Zeitechrift  fOr  Theol."  for  1830  and  1831,  and  in  the 
"  Stndien  und  Erit.'*  1838),  Sohneoeenbubgeb  (in  his  Beitrage  zfir 
MnleUung  in  das  K  T.  1832),  Baumi<bin  (1834),  Day.  SghuiiZ  (1836), 
ZiNsuEB  (1847),  Zelleb  {Acts  of  the  Apostles,  I.  171,  of  the  E.  trans- 
lation by  J.  Dare),  Boum  (Irvingite,  Reden  mit  Zungen  und  Wets- 
sagen,  Berlin,  1848),  BosffTECScHEB  (Irvingite,  Gabe  der  Sprachen  im 
aposi,  ZeiiaUerj  Marburg,  1855),  Ad.  HilobnfeiiD  (GlossolaUej  Leipz. 
1850),  Maieb  {Glossolalie  des  apost,  ZeitaUers,  1855),  Wibskleb  (in 
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"Stud.  XL  Eiii"  1838  and  1860),  Sohbnxbl  (art.  Zungenreden  in  his 
"BibeMjex."  V.  732),  Van  Hengel  {De  gaveder  talen,  Leiden,  1864), 
Plumptre  (art.  Gift  of  Tongues  in  Smith's  "B.  D."  IV.  3305,  Am. 
ed.),  Dblttzsob  (art  Pftngsien  in  Biehm's  "H.  B.  A."  1880,  p. 
1184). 

Gomp.  also  Neambsb  (L  1),  Langb  (IL  13),  Ewau)  (VI.  106), 
Thiebsch  (p.  65,  3d  ed.),  Schapp  (191  and  469),  Farbab  (St.  Paul, 
ch.  V.  voL  I.  83). 

The  aficension  of  Christ  to  heaven  was  followed  ten  days 
afterwards  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  earth  and 
the  birth  of  tlie  Christian  Church.  The  Pentecostal  event  was 
the  necessary  result  of  the  Passover  event.  It  could  never  have 
taken  place  without  the  preceding  resurrection  and  ascension. 
It  was  the  first  act  of  the  mediatorial  reign  of  the  exalted  Re- 
deemer in  heaven,  and  the  beginning  of  an  unbroken  series  of 
manifestations  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  be  with  his  people 
"  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  For  his  ascension  was 
only  a  withdrawal  of  his  visible  local  presence,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  his  spiritual  omnipresence  in  the  church  which  is  "  his 
body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all."  The  Easter 
miracle  and  the  Pentecostal  miracle  are  continued  and  verified 
by  the  daily  moral  miracles  of  regeneration  and  sanctification 
throughout  Christendom. 

We  have  but  one  authentic  account  of  that  epoch-making 
event,  in  the  second  chapter  of  Acts,  but  in  the  parting  addresses 
of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete  who 
should  lead  them  into  the  whole  truth  is  very  prominent,*  and 
the  entire  history  of  the  apostolic  church  is  illuminated  and 
heated  by  the  Pentecostal  fire.* 
.    Pentecost,  i.  e.  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  Passover-Sabbath,* 

*  John  14 :  16,  26 ;  15  :  26  ;  IS :  7.  The  prepoiatoxy  commonication  of  the 
Spirit  is  related  in  John  20 :  22. 

*  Comp.  especiaUy  the  claesioal  ohapteis  on  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  1  Cor. 
13,  IS,  and  14,  and  Bom.  12. 

*The  Greek  name  ^  mimiKo<rHi  (iifi^pa)  is  need  (like  guinguagesma)  oh  a 

BQbstantive,  Tob.  2:1 ;  2Maac.  12:82;  Aot82:l;  20: 16;  1  Cor.  16:3.  and 

by  Joflephns,  ArU,  III.  10, 6,  etc.    It  snnriyee  not  only  in  aU  the  Romanic  lan- 

gaages,  bnt  also  in  the  German  Pfingsten,    The  English  WAU-Sund^y  is 

16 
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was  a  feast  of  joy  and  gladness,  in  the  loveliest  season  of  the 
year,  and  attracted  a  very  large  number  of  visitors  to  Jerusalem 
from  foreign  lands.*  It  was  one  of  the  three  great  annual  festi- 
vals of  the  Jews  in  which  all  the  males  were  required  to  appear 
before  the  Lord.  Passover  was  the  first,-  and  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  the  third.  Pentecost  lasted  one  day,  but  the  for- 
eign Jews,  after  the  period  of  the  captivity,  prolonged  it  to 
two  days.  It  was  the  "feast  of  harvest,"  or  "of  the  first 
f  raits,"  and  also  (according  to  rabbinical  tradition)  the  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  fiftietli  day  after  the  Exodus  from  the 
land  of  bondage.' 
This  festival  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  opening  event  in 

usually  derived  from  the  toliite  gaTinexits  of  the  candidates  for  baptism  worn 
on  that  day  (hence  Dominica  alba) ;  others  connect  it  with  wity  the  gift  of 
wisdom  from  above.  The  Hebrew  names  of  the  festival  are  ^^Spn  an,  lopr^ 
b€t,urftov,  the  feast  of  ha/nest  (Ex.  23  :  16),  t*^113an  Di"»,  i^fUpa  rAw  W«f,  day 
of  tfie  firgt  fruits  (Num.  28:26),  niSDO  3n,  ioprii  ifiSo/Mw,  hyia  kwrk 
ifiBo/id9»y,  festival  of  {sevm)  weeks,  as  the  harvest  continued  for  seven  weeks 
(Dent.  16  :  9,  10 ;  Lev.  23  :  15  ;  Tob.  2  : 1).  It  began  directly  after  the  Passo- 
ver witli  the  oflfering  of  the  first  sheaf  of  the  barley -harvest,  and  ended  at 
Pentecost  with  the  offering  of  the  first  two  loaves  from  the  wheat-harvest. 

'  Josephus  speaks  of  ^^many  tens  of  thousands  being  gathered  together 
about  the  temple'*  on  Pentecost,  Ant.  ziv.  13,  4 ;  comp.  zvii.  10,  2  ;  Bell  Jud. 
II.  3,  1.  The  Passover,  of  coarse,  was  more  numerously  attended  by  Jews 
from  Palestine  ;  but  distant  foreigners  were  often  prevented  by  the  dangeis 
of  travel  in  the  early  spring.  Paul  twice  went  to  Jerusalem  on  Pentecost, 
Acts  18 :  21 ;  20 :  16.  Many  Passover  pilgrims  would  naturally  remain  till  the 
second  festival 

«  Hence  called  the  feast  of  the  joy  of  the  Law  (nnipjn  nriTao).  The  date  o' 
the  Sinaitic  legislation  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  Ex.  12 : 2  with  19 : 1 
.  (comp.  my  Hist,  of  the  Ap.  Ch.^  p.  192,  note  5).  The  legislation  on  Pente- 
cost, Deut.  16  : 9-12,  represents  it  as  a  feast  of  rejoicing,  and  concludes  with 
a  reference  to  the  bondage  in  Egypt  and  the  commandments  of  Jehovah. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  allusion  in  the  Bible,  nor  in  Philo  nor  Josephas,  to  the 
historical  significance  of  Pentecost.  But  there  was  a  Jewish  custom  which 
Schuttgen  {Hot.  Heb.  in  Act.  2:1)  traces  to  apostolic  time^,  of  spending  the 
night  before  Pentecost  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  gift  of  the  law.  In  the 
present  Jewish  observance  the  commemoration  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation  is 
made  prominent.  Some  Jews  **  adorn  their  houses  with  flowers  and  wear 
wreaths  on  their  hoads,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  testifying  their  joy  in  the 
possession  of  the  Law.'* 
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the  history  of  the  apostolic  church.  It  pointed  typically  to  the 
first  Christian  harvest,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  theo* 
cracy  in  Christ ;  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  and  the 
exodus  from  Egypt  foreshadowed  the  redemption  of  the  world 
by  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  On  no  other  day  could 
the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  the  exalted  Kedeemer  produce  such 
rich  results  and  become  at  once  so  widely  known.  We  may 
trace  to  this  day  not  only  the  origin  of  the  mother  church  at 
Jerusalem,  but  also  the  conversion  of  visitors  from  other  cities, 
as  Damascus,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  who  on  their  re- 
turn would  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  their  distant  homes.  For 
the  strangers  enumerated  by  Luke  as  witnesses  of  the  great 
event,  represented  nearly  all  the  countries  in  which  Christianity 
was  planted  by  the  labors  of  the  apostles.' 

The  Pentecost  in  the  year  of  the  Resurrection  was  the  last 
Jewish  (i.  e.  typical)  and  the  first  Christian  Pentecost.  It  be- 
came the  spiritual  harvest  feast  of  redemption  from  sin,  and  the 
birthday  of  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  It  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  the  third  era  in 
the  history  of  the  revelation  of  the  triune  God.  On  this  day 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had  hitherto  wrought  only  sporadically 
and  transiently,  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  mankind  as  the 
Spirit  of  truth  and  holiness,  with  the  fulness  of  saving  grace,  to 
apply  that  grace  thenceforth  to  believers,  and  to  reveal  and  glorify 
Christ  in  their  hearts,  as  Christ  had  revealed  and  glorified  the 
Father. 

While  the  apostles  and  disciples,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (ten  times  twelve)  in  number,  no  doubt  mostly  Galite- 
ans,'  were  assembled  before  the  morning  devotions  of  the  festal 

'  The  list  of  nations,  Aots  2 : 8-11,  gives  a  biid^s  eye  view  of  the  Boman 
empire  from  the  East  and  North  soathward  and  westward  as  far  as  Rome,  and 
then  again  eastward  to  Arabia.  Oypros  and  Greece  are  omitted.  There  were 
Christians  in  Damascus  before  the  oonversion  of  Paul  (0:3),  and  a  large  con- 
gregation at  Borne  long  before  he  wrote  his  Epistle  (Bom.  1 : 8). 

*  Acts  1 :  15 ;  3:7.  Ten  times  the  number  of  tribes  of  Israel  These  were, 
howeyer,  not  all  the  disciples;  Paul  mentions  five  hundred  brethren  to  whom 
the  risen  Lord  appeared  at  once,  1  Cor.  16  : 6. 
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day,  and  were  waiting  in  prayer  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ise, the  exalted  Saviour  sent  from  his  heavenly  throne  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  them,  and  founded  his  church  upon  earth.  The 
Sinaitic  legislation  was  accompanied  by  ^Hhunder  and  light- 
ning,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  exceeding  loud,  and  all  the  people  tliat  was  in  the  camp 
trembled."  *  The  church  of  the  new  covenant  was  ushered  into 
existence  with  startling  signs  which  filled  the  spectators  with 
wonder  and  fear.  It  is  quite  natural,  as  Neander  remarks,  that 
^^the  greatest  miracle  in  the  inner  life  of  mankind  should  have 
been  accompanied  by  extraordinary  outward  phenomena  as  sen- 
sible indications  of  its  presence."  A  supernatural  sound  resem- 
bling that  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,*  came  down  from  heaven 
and  filled  the  whole  house  in  which  they  were  assembled ;  and 
tongues  like  flames  of  fire,  distributed  themselves  among  them, 
alightiDg  for  a  while  on  each  head.*  It  is  not  said  that  these 
phenomena  were  really  wind  and  fire,  they  are  only  compared 
to  these  elements,*  as  the  form  which  the  Holy  Spirit  assumed 
at  the  baptism  of  Christ  is  compared  to  a  dove/  The  tongues 
of  fiame  were  gleaming,  but  neither  burning  nor  consuming ; 
they  appeared  and  disappeared  like  electric  sparks  or  meteoric 
flashes.    But  these  audible  and  visible  signs  were  appropriate 

»  Bxod.  19 :  16;  comp.  Hebr.  12 :  18, 19. 

•  iJx®*  fiffTTcp  ^fpofi4vr)s  Tnforjs  fiiatas^  dn  Oetdne  wie  wn  einem  dahinfahrmden 
h€ftigen  Wehm  (Heyer).  The  term  ^tpo^^,  home  an,  is  the  same  which 
Peter  nses  of  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  2  Pet.  1 :  21. 

*  9iafi§pi{6fiepai  yXMrant  &a€l  irvp6s,  2  :  8,  are  not  parted  or  *' doyen"  tonefaes 
(B.  Y.)— resembling  the  fork-like  shape  of  the  episoopal  mitre — bnt  distributed 
tongfaes,  spreading  from  one  to  another.  This  is  the  meaning  of  iiOfitptCw  in 
yer.  45;  Lake22:17;  23:34;  John  19  :  24  ;  Matt.  27:85.  The  distribative 
idea  explains  the  change  of  number  in  ver.  8,  ykw^aui — iMurtp^  i.  e.,  one 
tongue  sat  on  each  disciple. 

^  Hence  fiirrcp  and  &ffti  John  Lightfoot:  *^  8(mus  ventiu  vehement^,  Md 
cUnqtie  emto;  no  etiam  Ungum  ignea^  9ed  absque  igne,** 

»Lake  8:22  {bt  ircpurrcpiiy) ;  Matt  8 :  16  (d»<rci) ;  Markl:10;  John  1:32. 
The  Babbinioal  comment  on  Gen.  1 : 2  makes  the  same  oomparison,  that  *'  the 
Spirit  of  God  moyed  on  the  faoe  of  the  waters  like  a  dao«/*  and  Milton  sings 
(Parad.  Lost,  i.  20) : 

"With  mighty  wings  ontspread 
VweAiki  sat'st  brooding  on  the  yast  abyss.** 
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symbols  of  the  purifying,  enlightening,  and  quickening  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  announced  a  new  spiritual  creation. 
The  form  of  tongues  referred  to  the  glossolalia,  and  the  apostolic 
eloquence  as  a  gift  of  inspiration. 

"And  they  were  all  filled  wrrH  the  Holy  SpiBrr."  This 
is  the  real  inward  mirade,  the- main  fact,  the  central  idea  of  the 
Pentecostal  narrative.  To  the  apostles  it  was  their  baptism, 
ooniirmation,  and  ordination,  all  in  one,  for  they  received  no 
other.*  ^o  them  it  was  the  great  inspiration  which  enabled 
them  hereafter  to  be  authoritative  teachers  of  the  gospel  by 
tongue  and  pen,  Not  that  it  superseded  subsequent  growth  in 
knowledge,  or  special  revelations  on  particular  points  (as  Peter 
received  at  Joppa,  and  Paul  on  several  occasions) ;  but  they  were 
endowed  with  such  an  understanding  of  Christ's  words  and  plan 
of  salvation  as  they  never  had  before.  What  was  dark  and  mys- 
terious became  now  clear  and  full  of  meaning  to  them.  The 
Spirit  revealed  to  them  the  person  and  work  of  the  Bedeemer 
in  the  light  of  his  resurrection  and  exaltation,  and  took  full 
possession  of  their  mind  and  heart.  They  were  raised,  as  it 
were,  to  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  saw  Moses  and  Elijah 
and  Jesus  above  them,  face  to  face,  swimming  in  heavenly 
light.  They  had  now  but  one  desire  to  gratify,  but  one  object 
to  live  for,  namely,  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ  and  instruments  of 
the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men,  that  they  too  might  become 
partakers  of  their  ^^  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven.'^  ■ 

But  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  confined 
to  the  Twelve.  It  extended  to  the  brethren  of  the  Tx)rd,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  the  pious  women  who  had  attended  his  minis- 
try, and  the  whole  brotherhood  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  souls 
who  were  assembled  in  that  chamber.'  They  were  "  all "  filled 
with  the  Spirit,  and  all  spoke  with  tongues ;  *  and  Peter  saw  in 

*  They  were  baptized  with  water  by  John ;  bat  Chriatian  baptism  was  first 
administered  by  them  on  the  day  of  Peateooet.  Ohrist  himself  did  not  bap- 
tise, John  4 :  S. 

*lPet.  1:8,  4 

'  Oomp.  Aots  1 :  18, 14. 

*  Acts  2 : 8:  «•  it  (a  tongue  of  fire)  sat  upon  each  of  them."    ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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the  event  the  promised  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  ^^all 
flesh,"  sons  and  daughters,  young  men  and  old  men,  servants 
and  handmaidens/  It  is  characteristic  that  in  this  spring  season 
of  the  church  the  women  were  sitting  with  the  men,  not  in  a 
separate  court  as  in  the  temple,  nor  divided  by  a  partition  as  in 
the  synagogue  and  the  decayed  churches  of  the  East  to  this  day, 
but  in  the  same  room  as  equal  sharers  in  the  spiritual  blessings. 
The  beginning  was  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  end,  and  a 
manifestation  of  the  imiversal  priesthood  and  brotherhood  of 
believers  in  Christ,  in  whom  all  are  one,  whether  Jew  or  Greek, 
bond  or  free,  male  or  female.' 

This  new  spiritual  life,  illuminated,  controlled,  and  directed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  manifested  itself  first  in  the  speaking  with 
tongues  towards  Grod,  and  then  in  the  prophetic  testimony  to- 
wards the  people.  The  former  consisted  of  rapturous  prayers 
and  anthems  of  praise,  the  latter  of  sober  teaching  and  exhorta- 
tion. From  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the  disciples,  like 
their  Master,  descended  to  the  valley  below  to  heal  the  sick  and 
to  call  sinners  to  repentance. 

The  mysterious  gift  of  tongues,  or  glossolalia,  appears  here 
for  the  first  time,  but  became,  with  other  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  a  frequent  phenomenon  in  the  apostolic  churches, 
especially  at  Corinth,  and  is  fully  described  by  Paul.  Tlie  dis- 
tribution of  the  flaming  tongues  to  each  of  the  disciples  caused 
the  speaking  with  tongues.  A  new  experience  expresses  itself 
always  in  appropriate  language.  The  supernatural  experience 
of  the  disciples  broke  through  the  confines  of  ordinary  speech 
and  burst  out  in  ecstatic  language  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  great  works  he  did  among  them.*  It  was  the  Spirit 
himself  who  gave  them  utterance  and  played  on  their  tongues, 
as  on  new  tuned  harps,  unearthly  melodies  of  praise.  The  glos- 
solalia was  here,  as  in  all  cases  where  it  is  mentioned,  an  act  of 
worship  and  adoration,  not  an  act  of  teaching  and  instruction, 

1  AotB  2  :  8,  4, 17,  18. 
<  GaL  8 :  28. 

'  r^  fuyoKMi  rov  ^tovn  Aote  2 :  11 ;  oomp.  the  same  term  Lnka  1 :  09,  and 
the  /M7aA.^cv  rhr  Mif^  Acts  10  :  46. 
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wliich  foDowed  afterwards  in  the  sermon  of  Peter.  It  was  the 
first  Te  Detmi  of  the  new-bom  chnreh.  It  expressed  itself  in 
nnngnal,  poetic,  dithyrambic  style  and  with  a  peculiar  musical 
intonation.  It  was  intelligible  only  to  those  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  speaker ;  while  unbelievers  scoflhigly  ascribed  it 
to  madness  or  excess  of  wine.  Nevertheless  it  served  as  a  signifi- 
cant  sign  to  all  and  arrested  their  attention  to  the  presence  of 
a  supernatural  power.' 

So  far  we  may  say  that  the  Pentecostal  glossolalia  was  the 
same  as  that  in  the  household  of  Cornelius  in  Csesarea  after  his 
conversion,  which  may  be  called  a  Gentile  Pentecost,'  as  that  of 
the  twelve  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  at  Ephesus,  where  it 
appears  in  connection  with  prophesying,'  and  as  that  in  the 
Christian  congregation  at  Corinth.* 

But  at  its  &*st  appearance  the  speaking  with  tongues  differed 
in  its  effect  upon  the  hearers  by  coming  home  to  them  at  once 
in  their  ow7i  Tiiother-tongv^a ;  while  in  Corinth  it  required  an 
interpretation  to  be  understood.  The  foreign  spectators,  at  least 
a  number  of  them,  believed  that  the  unlettered  Galilaeans  spoke 
intelligibly  in  the  different  dialects  represented  on  the  occasion.* 
We  must  therefore  suppose  either  that  the  speakers  themselves 
were  endowed,  at  least  temporarily,  and  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  proving  their  divine  mission,  with  the  gift  of  foreign 
languages  not  learned  by  them  before,  or  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  distributed  the  tongues  acted  also  as  interpreter  of  the 
tongues,  and  applied  the  utterances  of  the  speakers  to  the  suscep- 
tible among  the  hearers. 

The  former  is  the  most  naturalinterpretation  of  Luke's  lan- 
guage. Nevertheless  I  suggest  the  other  alternative  as  prefer- 
able, for  the  following  reasons:  1.  The  temporary  endow- 
ment with  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  in- 

»  Comp.  1  Cor.  14  :  22. 
*Actii  10:46. 

*  Acta  19:6. 

*  1  Cor.  cha.  12  and  14. 

*  Acts  2:8:  Imwrof  rg  i9(f  8iaX^jrry  4/u^  ^^  %  iytw^fiw.  Comp.  yer. 
11 :  iuc96o/uw  XaXohnmp  mbrmw  reus  iifUT4p«u$  yXAvaws  rh  fi«ytiXc?a  roS  t^§ov. 
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▼olveB  nearly  all  the  difficulties  of  a  permanent  endowment, 
which  is  now  generally  abandoned,  as  going  far  beyond  the  data 
of  the  New  Testament  and  known  facts  of  the  early  spread  of 
the  gospel.  2.  The  speaking  with  tongues  began  before  the 
spectators  arrived,  that  is  before  there  was  any  motive  for  the 
employment  of  foreign  languages.*  3.  The  intervening  agency 
of  tlie  Spirit  harmonizes  the  three  accounts  of  Luke,  and  Luke 
and  Paul,  or  the  Pentecostal  and  the  Corinthian  glossolalia ;  the 
only  difference  remaining  is  that  in  Corinth  the  interpretation 
of  tongues  was  made  by  men  in  audible  speech,'  in  Jerusalem 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  inward  illumination  and  application. 
4.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  certainly  at  work  among  the  hearers  as 
well  as  the  speakers,  and  brought  about  the  conversion  of  three 
thousand  on  that  memorable  day.  If  he  applied  and  made 
effective  the  sermon  of  Peter,  why  not  also  the  preceding  dox- 
ologies  and  benedictions  i  5.  Peter  makes  no  allusion  to  foreign 
languages,  nor  does  the  prophecy  of  Joel  which  he  quotes. 
6.  This  view  best  explains  the  opposite  effect  upon  the  specta- 
tors. They  did  by  no  means  all  understand  the  miracle,  but  the 
mockers,  like  those  at  Corinth,*  thought  the  disciples  were  out 
of  their  right  mind  and  talked  not  intelligible  words  in  their 
native  dialects,  but  unintelligible  nonsense.  The  speaking  in  a 
foreign  language  could  not  have  been  a  proof  of  drunkenness. 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  that  it  implies  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  hearers  who  traced  the  use  of  their  mother-tongues 
directly  to  the  speakers ;  but  the  mistake  referred  not  to  the  fact 
itself,  but  only  to  the  mode.  It  was  the  same  Spirit  who  in- 
spired the  tongues  of  the  speakers  and  the  hearts  of  the  suaoep- 
tible  hearers,  and  raised  both  above  the  ordinary  level  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Whichever  view  we  take  of  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  Pen- 
tecostal glossolalia,  in  this  diversified  application  to  tlie  cosmo- 
politan multitude  of  spectators,  it  was  a  symbolical  anticipation 

>  Gomp.  vers.  4  and  6. 

<  1  Cor.  14 :  6,  18,  27,  28 ;  oomp.  1  Got.  12 :  10,  80. 

<Oomp.  lOor.  14:28. 
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and  prophetic  annoimcement  of  the  imiversalness  of  the  Chrifi- 
tian  religion,  which  was  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  the  langaagea  of 
the  earth  and  to  unite  all  nations  in  one  kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
humility  and  love  of  the  church  united  what  the  pride  and  hatred 
of  Babel  had  scattered.  In  this  sense  we  may  say  that  the  Pen- 
tecostal harmony  of  tongaes  was  tiie  countei'part  of  the  Baby- 
lonian confusion  of  tongues.' 

The  speaking  with  tongues  was  followed  by  the  sermon  of 
Peter ;  the  act  of  devotion,  by  an  act  of  teaching ;  the  rapturous 
language  of  the  soul  in  converse  with  God,  by  the  sober  words  of 
ordinary  self-possession  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

While  the  assembled  multitude  wondered  at  this  miracle  with 
widely  various  emotions,  St.  Peter,  the  Eock-mah,  appeared  in 
the  name  of  all  the  disciples,  and  addressed  them  with  remark- 
able clearness  and  force,  probably  in  his  own  vernacular  Ara- 
maic, which  would  be  most  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  possibly  in  Greek,  which  would  be  better  under- 
stood by  the  foreign  visitors.'  He  humbly  condescended  to  re- 
fute the  charge  of  intoxication  by  reminding  them  of  the  early 
hour  of  the  day,  when  even  drunkards  are  sober,  and  explained 
from  the  prophecies  of  Joel  and  the  sixteenth  Psalm  of  David 
the  meaning  of  the  supernatural  phenomenon,  as  the  work  of 
that  Jesus  of  !N'azareth,  whom  the  Jews  had  crucified,  but  who 
was  by  word  and  deed,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  his 
exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  the  efiFusion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  accredited  as  the  promised  Messiah,  according  to 
the  express  prediction  of  the  Scripture.  Then  he  called  upon 
his  hearers  to  repent  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  as 
the  founder  and  head  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  that  even  they, 
though  they  had  crucified  him,  the  Lord  and  the  Messiah,  might 

*  Grotioa  {in  loe.) :  ^^Pcsna  Unguarum  dispersit  honUnes,  donum  Hnguarum 
diaper909  in  unum  popuium  eoUegit.^    See  note  on  Glossolalia. 

'  The  former  is  the  neuaX  viev^,  the  latter  is  maintained  by  Stanley,  Plnmp- 
tre,  and  Farrar.  Paul  addressed  the  excited  mnltitade  hi  Jerusalem  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  which  commanded  greater  silence,  Acts  22 : 2.  This  implies 
that  they  would  not  have  understood  him  in  Greek  as  well,  or  listened  as 
attenttvely. 
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receive  the  foi^veness  of  sins  and  tlie  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whose  wonderful  workings  they  saw  and  heard  ii^  tlie  disciples. 

This  was  the  first  independent  testimony  of  the  apostles,  the 
first  Christian  sermon :  simple,  unadorned,  but  full  of  Scripture 
truth,  natural,  suitable,  pointed,  and  more  effective  than  any 
other  sermon  has  been  since,  though  fraught  with  learning  and 
burning  with  eloquence.  It  resulted  in  the  conversion  and  bap- 
tism of  three  thousand  persons,  gathered  as  first-fruits  into  the 
gamers  of  the  church. 

In  these  first-fruits  of  the  glorified  Redeemer,  and  in  this 
founding  of  the  new  economy  of  Spirit  and  gospel,  instead  of 
the  old  theocracy  of  letter  and  law,  the  typical  meaning  of  the 
Jewish  Pentecost  was  gloriously  fulfilled.  But  this  birth-day 
of  the  Christian  church  is  in  its  turn  only  the  beginning,  the 
type  and  pledge,  of  a  still  greater  spiritual  harvest  and  a  univer- 
sal feast  of  thanksgiving,  when,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  prophecy 
of  Joel,  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  be  poured  out  on  all  flesh,  when 
all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  shall  walk  in  his  light,  and 
God  shall  be  praised  with  new  tongues  of  fire  for  the  completion 
of  his  wonderful  work  of  redeeming  love. 

NOTBS. 

I.  G]i088oiiAijiA.~The  Gift  of  Tongues  is  the  most  difficult  feature  of 
the  Pentecostal  miracle.  Otir  only  direct  source  of  information  is  the 
second  chapter  in  Acts,  but  the  gift  itself  is  mentioned  in  two  other  pas- 
sagesy  ch.  10  :  46  and  19 : 6,  in  the  concluding  section  of  Mark  (of  disputed 
genuineness),  and  folly  described  by  Paul  in  the  12th  and  14th  chapters 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  existence  of  that  gift  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  if  we  had  only  either 
the  account  of  Pentecost,  or  only  the  account  of  Paul,  we  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  decide  as  to  its  nature,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  harmonizing  the  twa 

(1)  The  terms  employed  for  the  strange  tongues  are  **new  tongues"  (Katpal 
yXma-araif  Mark  16 :  17,  where  Christ  promises  the  gift),  "  other  tongues," 
differing  from  ordinaiy  tongues  {€Tfpai  y\.  Acts  2 : 4,  but  nowhere 
else),  "  kinds  "  or  "  diversities  of  tongues  "  (yew;  yXcuo-rrwv,  1  Cor.  12 :  28), 
or  simply  ''tongues"  (y\a>a<rai,  1  Cor.  14:22),  and  in  the  singular, 
''tongue"  (yX&tro-a,  vers.  2,  13, 19,  27,  in  which  passages  the£.  Y.  inserts 
the  interpolation  "  wiknown  tongue  ").  To  speak  in  tongues  is  called 
>fX«(r<roir  or  yXaKrag  XciXcty  (Acts  2:4;  10 :  46 ;  19  : 6 ;  1  Cor.  14 : 2,  4,  18, 
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14,  19,  27).  Paul  uaes  also  the  phnwe  to  "pray  with  the  tongue" 
jrpoatvxtaHat  yXiMroi^),  as  equivalent  to  *'  playing  and  singing  with  the 
spirit"  (fTpocevxccrdai  and  •^toKKtiv  r^  trvtvfioTif  and  as  distinct  from 
npoir€vx9a1ku  and  ^dhXtiv  rep  votf  1  Oor.  14 :  14,  15).  The  plural  and  the 
term  "  diversities  "  of  tongues,  as  well  as  the  distinction  between  tongues 
of  "angels"  and  tongues  of  "men"  (1  Oor.  13:1)  point  to  different 
manifestations  (speaking,  praying,  singing),  according  to  the  individu- 
ality, education,  and  mood  of  the  speaker,  but  not  to  various  foreign 
languages,  which  are  excluded  by  Paul's  description. 
The  term  tong^  has  been  differently  explained. 

(a)  Wieseler  (and  Van  Hengel) :  the  organ  of  speech,  used  as  a  pas- 
sive instrument ;  speaking  with  the  tongue  cUone,  inarticulately,  and  in  a 
low  whisper.  But  this  does  not  explain  the  plural,  nor  the  terms  "  new  " 
and  "  other  "  tongues ;  the  organ  of  speech  remaining  the  same. 

(b)  Bleek :  rare,  provincial,  archaic,  poetic  words,  or  glosses  (whence 
our  "  glossary  ").  But  this  technical  meaning  of  yXaxrcrai  occurs  only  in 
classical  writers  (as  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  etc.)  and  among  grammarians, 
not  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  the  interpretation  does  not  suit  the  singu- 
lar yXAaaa  and  ykiaa-off  XuXcIi/,  as  yK&a-aa  could  only  mean  a  single  gloss. 

(c)  Most  commentators:  language  or  dialect  (diciXi xros,  comp.  Acts 
1:19;  2:6,  8;  21:40;  26:14).  This  is  the  correct  view.  "Tongue" 
is  an  abridgment  for  "  new  tongue  "  (which  was  the  original  term,  Mark 
16 :  17).  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  one  of  the  known  languages  of  the 
earth,  but  may  mean  a  peculiar  handling  of  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the 
speaker,  or  a  new  spiritual  language  never  known  before,  a  language  of 
immediate  inspiration  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  The  "tongues"  were  indi- 
vidual varieties  of  this  language  of  inspiration. 

(2)  The  g^ossolalia  in  the  CoriniMan  church,  with  which  that  at 
GsBsaiea  in  Acts  10 :  46,  and  that  at  Ephesus,  19 : 6,  are  evidently  identical, 
we  know  very  well  from  the  description  of  PfetuL  It  occurred  in  the  first 
glow  of  enthusiasm  after  conversion  and  continued  for  some  tim&  It 
was  not  a  speaking  in  foreign  languages,  which  would  have  been  entirely 
useless  in  a  devotional  meeting  of  converts,  but  a  speaking  in  a  language 
differing  from  all  known  languages,  and  required  an  interpreter  to  be 
intelligible  to  foreigners.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sgpread  of 
the  gospel,  although  it  may,  like  other  devotional  acts,  have  become 
a  means  of  conversion  to  susceptible  unbelievers  if  such  were  present. 
It  was  an  act  of  self -devotion,  an  act  of  thanksgiving,  praying,  and  sing- 
ing, vnthin  the  Christian  congregation,  by  individuals  who  were  wholly 
absorbed  in  communion  vdth  God,  and  gave  utterance  to  their  raptur- 
ous feelings  in  broken,  abrupt,  rhapsodic,  unintelligible  words.  It  was 
emotional  rather  than  intellectual,  the  language  of  the  excited  imagina- 
tion, not  of  cool  reflection.  It  was  the  language  of  the  spirit  (n-ivv/uta) 
or  of  ecstasy,  as  distinct  from  the  language  of  the  understanding  (yovr). 
We  might  almost  illustrate  the  difference  by  a  comparison  of  the  style 
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of  the  Apooalypse  which  was  oonoeived  iv  wptv/iori  (Apoc.  1 :  10)  with 
that  of  the  Qoapel  of  John,  which  was  'written  w  roi.  The  speaker 
in  tongues  was  in  a  state  of  spiritual  intoxication,  if  we  may  use  this 
term,  analogous  to  the  poetic  "  frenzy "  described  bj  Shakespeare  and 
Qoethe.  His  tongue  was  a  lyre  on  which  the  divine  Spirit  played  oeles- 
tial  tnnes.  He  was  imconsoions  or  only  half  oonscions,  and  scarcely 
knew  whether  he  was  ''in  the  body  or  ont  of  the  body."  No  one  could 
nnderstand  this  unpremeditated  religious  rhapsody  unless  he  was  in  a 
similar  trance.  To  an  unbelieving  outsider  it  sounded  like  a  barbarous 
tongue,  like  the  uncertain  sound  of  a  trumpet,  like  the  raving  of  a  maniac 
(1  Cor.  14 :  28),  or  the  incoherent  talk  of  a  drunken  man  (Acts  2 :  13,  15). 
*'  He  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue  speaketh  not  to  men,  but  to  God;  for  no 
one  understandeth ;  and  in  the  spirit  he  speaketh  mysteries ;  but  he 
that  prophesieth  speaketh  unto  men  edification,  and  encouragement,  and 
comfort.  He  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue  ediiieth  himself;  but  he  that 
prophesieth  edifieth  the  church  "  (1  Oor.  14 : 2-4 ;  comp.  26-83). 

The  Corinthians  evidently  overrated  the  glossolalia,  as  a  showy  display 
of  divine  power ;  but  it  was  more  ornamental  than  useful,  and  vanished 
away  with  the  bridal  season  of  the  church.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  great 
wisdom  of  Paul  who  was  himself  a  master  in  the  glossolalia  (1  Cor.  14 :  18), 
that  he  assigned  to  it  a  subordinate  and  transient  position,  restrained  its 
exercise,  demanded  an  interpretation  of  it,  and  gave  the  preference  to 
the  gifts  of  permanent  usefulness  in  which  God  displays  his  goodness 
and  love  for  the  general  benefit  Speaking  with  tongues  is  good,  but  pro- 
phesying and  teaching  in  intelligible  speech  for  the  edification  of  the 
congregation  is  better,  and  love  to  God  and  men  in  active  exeroiae  iB 
best  of  all  (1  Cor.  ch.  13). 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  glossolalia,  as  thus  described  by  Paul, 
continued.  It  passed  away  graduaUy  with  the  other  extraordinary  or 
strictly  supernatural  gifts  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Pastoral,  nor  in  the  Catholic  Epistles.  We  have  but  a  few  aUu- 
Bions  to  it  at  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Iremeus  (Adv,  Hder,  L  v. 
c.  6,  2  1)  speaks  of  ''  many  brethren  "  whom  he  heard  in  the  church  hav- 
ing the  gift  of  prophecy  and  of  speaking  in  "  diverse  tongues  "  (iravroda- 
vrair  yXMo-<roir),  bringing  the  hidden  things  of  men  {ra  Kpvq>ia  t^p  ai^p»irw) 
to  light  and  expounding  the  mysteries  of  God  {ra  fivtrrtfpia  roG  3cov).  It 
is  not  dear  whether  by  the  term  **  diverse,*'  which  does  not  elsewhere 
occur,  he  means  a  speaking  in  foreign  languages,  or  in  diversities  of 
tongues  altogether  peculiar,  like  those  meant  by  PauL  The  latter 
is  more  probable.  Iremeus  himself  had  to  learn  the  language  of  GauL 
Tertullian  {Adv.  Marc,  V.  8 ;  comp.  i>e  Anima,  c.  9)  obscurely  speaks  of 
the  spiritual  gifts,  including  the  gift  of  tongues,  as  being  still  manifest 
among  the  Montanists  to  whom  he  belonged.  At  the  time  of  Ghiysoe- 
tom  it  had  entirely  disappeared ;  at  least  he  accounts  for  the  obscurity 
of  the  gift  from  our  ignorance  of  the  fact.    From  that  time  on  the  glos- 
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solalia  was  nstialljr  misimderstood  as  a  miraotilons  and  permanent  gift 
oi  foreign  languages  for  missionary  purposes.  But  the  whole  history  of 
missions  famishes  no  dear  example  of  snoh  a  gift  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

Analogous  phenomena,  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  not  miraculous,  jet 
serving  as  illustrations,  either  bj  approximation  or  as  counterfeits,  reap- 
peared from4ime  to  time  in  seasons  of  special  reUgious  excitement,  as 
among  the  Oamisards  and  the  prophets  of  the  Ceyennes  in  France, 
among  the  early  Qoakars  and  Methodists,  the  Mormons,  the  Headers 
C'  Lfisare  ")  in  Sweden  in  1841  to  1843,  in  the  Irish  reTivals  of  1869,  and 
especially  in  the  ''  Oatholio  Apostolic  Church,"  commonly  called  Irving- 
ites,  from  1831  to  1833,  and  even  to  this  day.  See  Ed.  Irving's  articles 
on  Qifls  of  the  Holy  Ghost  called  Supemaiuraly  in  his  "  Works,"  voL  V., 
p.  609,  etc. ;  Mrs.  Oliphanf  s  L}fe  of  Irving^  voL  11. ;  the  descriptions 
quoted  in  my  IRsi,  Ap.  Gh,  }  66,  p.  198 ;  and  finom  friend  and  foe  in  Stan- 
ley's Com.  on  CknHnth,,  p.  262,  4th  ed. ;  also  Flumptre  in  Smith's  '*  Bible 
Dkt.,"  IV.  3311,  Am.  ed.  The  Irvingites  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject (Thiersch,  Bohm,  and  Bossteuscher)  make  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  Pentecostal  glossolalia  in  foreign  languages  and  the  Ck>rinthian 
glossolalia  in  devotionid  meetings ;  and  it  is  the  latter  only  which  they 
compare  to  their  own  experience.  Seyeral  years  ago  I  witnessed  this 
phenomenon  in  an  Irvingite  congregation  in  New  York ;  the  words  were 
broken,  ejaculatory  and  unintelligible,  but  uttered  in  abnormal,  start- 
ling, impressiye  sounds,  in  a  state  of  apparent  unconsciousness  and  rap- 
ture, and  without  any  control  over  the  tongue,  which  was  seized  as  it 
were  by  a  foreign  x>ower.  A  Mend  and  colleague  (Dr.  Briggs),  who 
witnessed  it  in  1879  in  the  principal  Irvingite  church  at  London,  re- 
ceived the  same  impression. 

(8)  The  Pentecostal  glossolalia  cannot  have  been  essentioBy  different 
from  the  Corinthian :  it  was  likewise  an  ecstatic  act  of  worship,  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise  for  the  great  deeds  of  Qod  in  Christ,  a  dialogue  of  the 
soul  with  QoA.  It  was  the  purest  and  the  highest  utterance  of  the  jubi- 
lant enthusiasm  of  the  new-bom  church  of  Christ  in  the  possession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  began  before  the  spectators  arrived  (comp.  vers.  4 
and  6),  and  was  followed  by  a  missionary  discourse  of  Peter  in  plain, 
ordinary  language.  Luke  mentions  the  same  gift  twice  again  (chs.  10 
aad  19)  evidently  as  an  act  of  devotion,  and  not  of  teaching. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  the  evident  meaning  of  Luke's  narrative, 
the  Pentecostal  glossolalia  differed  from  the  Corinthian  not  only  by  its 
intensity,  but  also  by  coming  home  to  the  hearers  then  present  in  their 
own  vernacular  dialects,  without  the  medium  of  a  human  interpreter. 
Hence  the  terin  "  different "  tongues,  which  Paul  does  not  use,  nor  Lnko 
in  any  other  passage ;  hence  the  astonishment  of  the  foreigners  at  hearing 
each  his  own  peculiar  idiom  from  the  lips  of  those  unlettered  Galilseans. 
It  is  tills  heteroglossolalia,  as  I  may  term  it,  which  causes  the  chief  diffi- 
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etilty.    I  win  give  the  YBrions  Tiews  which  either  deny,  or  shift,  or  inten- 
sify, or  try  to  expUiin  this  foreign  element 

(a)  The  rationalistic  interpretation  cnts  the  Gordian  knot  by  denying 
the  miracle,  as  a  mistake  of  the  narrator  or  of  the  early  Christian  tradi- 
tion. Even  Meyer  surrenders  the  heteroglossolalia,  as  far  as  it  differs 
from  the  Corinthian  glossolalia,  as  an  nnhistorical  tradition  which  origi- 
nated in  a  mistake,  becanse  he  considers  the  sadden  communication  of 
the  fecility  of  speaking  foreign  languages  as  ''logically  impossible,  and 
psychologically  and  morally  inconceiyable  "  (Com.  on  Acts  2 : 4, 4th  ed.). 
Bnt  Lnke,  the  companion  of  Panl,  most  have  been  familiar  with  the 
glossolalia  in  the  apostolic  dhnrohes,  and  in  the  two  other  passages  where 
he  mentions  it  he  evidentiy  means  the  same  phenomenon  as  that  de- 
scribed by  PanL 

(b)  The  heteroglossolalia  was  a  mistake  of  the  hearers  (a  HSncunder), 
who  in  the  state  of  extraordinary  excitement  and  profound  sympathy 
imagined  that  they  heard  their  own  language  from  the  disciples ;  while 
Luke  simply  narrates  their  impression  without  correcting  it.  This  view 
was  mentioned  (though  not  adopted)  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  held  by 
Pseudo-Cyprian,  the  venerable  Bede,  Erasmus,  Sohneckenburger  and 
others.  If  the  pentecostal  language  was  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  it  could, 
with  its  composite  character,  its  Hebraisms  and  Latinisms,  the  more 
easily  produce  such  an  effect  when  spoken  by  persons  stirred  in  the  in- 
most depth  of  their  hearts  and  lifted  out  of  themselres.  St.  Xarier  is 
said  to  have  made  himself  understood  by  the  Hindoos  without  knowing 
their  language,  and  St.  Bernard,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  St.  Viaoent 
Ferrer  were  able,  by  the  spiritual  power  of  their  eloquence,  to  kindle 
the  enthusiasm  and  sway  the  passions  of  multitudes  who  were  ignorant 
of  their  language.  Olshausen  and  Bfiumlein  call  to  aid  the  phenomena 
of  magnetism  and  somnambulism,  by  which  people  are  brought  into 
mysterious  rapport. 

(c)  The  glossolalia  was  8x>eaking  in  archaic,  poetic  glosses,  with  an 
admixture  of  foreign  words.  This  view,  learnedly  defended  by  Bleek 
(1829),  and  adopted  with  modifications  by  Baur  (1838),  has  already  been 
mentioned  above  (p.  233),  as  inconsistent  with  Hellenistic  usage,  and  the 
natural  meaning  of  Luke. 

(d)  The  mystical  explanation  regards  the  Pentecostal  Gift  of  Tongues 
in  some  way  as  a  ooimterpart  of  the  Confusion  of  Tongues,  either  as  a 
temporary  restoration  of  the  original  language  of  Paradise,  or  as  a  pro- 
phetic anticipation  of  the  language  of  heaven  in  which  all  languages  are 
united.  This  theory,  which  is  more  deep  than  clear,  turns  the  hetero- 
glossolah'a  into  a  homoglossolalia,  and  puts  the  minicle  into  the  lan- 
guage itself  and  its  temporary  restoration  or  anticipation.  Schelling  calls 
the  Pentecostal  miracle  "Babel  reversed"  (das  umgekehrte  Babel),  and 
says :  "  Dent  Ereigniss  der  Sprachenvenoirrung  Idsst  sick  in  der  gamen 
Folge  dei*  religiosen  Geschichte  nur  Bines  an  die  Seite  steUen,  die  momen- 
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tan  vdederhergesteUte  SpracheinheU  (6^oyXtt<ra-ia)  am  PJlngstfeste,  mit  dem 
das  Christenthumj  hestimmt  das  game  MenschengescJUechi  ditrck  die  Erkenni- 
niss  des  Einen  toahren  GoUes  wieder  zur  Einheit  zu  verknup/en^  seinen 
grossen  Weg  beginnt.**  {Einl.  in  d.  PhUos.  der  Afythohgie,  p.  109).  A  simi- 
lar Tiew  TTOS  defended  by  Billroth  (in  his  Com,  on  1  Cor.  ch.  14,  p.  177), 
vho  suggests  that  the  prindtive  language  combined  elements  of  the  differ- 
ent derived  languages,  so  that  each  listener  heard  fragments  of  his  own. 
Lange  (IL  38)  sees  here  the  normal  language  of  the  inner  spiritual  life 
which  unites  the  redeemed,  and  which  runs  through  all  ages  of  the 
church  as  the  leaven  of  languages,  regenerating,  transforming,  and  con- 
secrating them  to  sacred  uses,  but  he  assumes  also,  like  Olshausen,  a  sym- 
pathetic rapport  between  speakers  and  hearers.  Delitzsch  (I.  c.  p.  1186) 
says :  "  Die  c^postolische  VerkOndigung  erging  damais  in  einer  Sprache  des 
Geistes,  wekhe  das  QegenbUd  der  in  Babel  zersckelUen  Eikbn  MenschheUs- 
sprache  war  und  von  alien  ohne  Unterschied  der  Sprachen  gleichmassig  ver- 
standen  tcurde.  Wie  das  weisse  LicTU  aUe  Farben  aus  sick  erschliesst,  so 
fiel  die  geistgeioirkte  Apostelsprache  wie  in  prismaHscher  Brechvng  ver- 
slandHch  in  oiler  Ohren  und  ergrei/end  in  oiler  Herzen,  Es  war  ein  Vor- 
qnel  der  Einigimg,  in  roekher  die  von  Babel  datirende  Veruneinigung  sich 
au/heben  wird,  Dem  Sivan-Tag  des  steinemen  Buchstabens  (rat  ein  Sivan^ 
Tag  des  lebendigmachenden  Qeistes  entgegen.  Es  tear  der  Geburtstag  der 
Kirche^  der  GeistesgemMnde  im  Unierschiede  von  der  aUtestamentlichen 
Volksgemeinde ;  darum  nennt  Chrysostomus  in  einer  PfingstJurniiHe  die 
Petitekosie  die  Metropole  der  Feste"  Ewald's  view  (VI.  116  sqq.)  is  like- 
wise mystical,  but  original  and  expressed  with  his  usual  confidence.  He 
calls  the  glossolalia  an  '*  AuflaUen  und  Auf^auchzen  der  ckristlichen  Be- 
geisteruTig,  ein  stdrmisches  Hervorbrechen  oiler  der  verborgenen  Gefuhle  und 
Gedanken  in  ikrer  voUslen  UnmUtelbarkeil  und  Gewcdt"  He  says  that  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  the  most  unusual  expressions  and  synonyms  of  dif- 
ferent languages  (as  d/3/3a  6  irar^p,  Gal.  4:6;  Bom.  8 :  15,  and  fiapav  aHA^ 
1  Cor.  16  :  22),  with  reminiscences  of  words  of  Ohrist  as  resounding  from 
heaven,  commingled  in  the  vortex  of  a  new  language  of  the  Spirit,  and 
gave  utterance  to  the  exuberant  joy  of  the  young  Christianity  in  stam- 
mering hymns  of  praise  never  heard  before  or  since  except  in  the  weaker 
manifestations  of  the  same  gift  in  the  Corinthian  and  other  apostolic 
churches. 

(e)  The  Pentecostal  glossolalia  was  a  permanent  endowment  of  the 
apostles  with  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  all  iho^  foreign  languages  in 
which  they  were  to  preach  the  gospel.  As  they  were  sent  to  preach  to 
all  nations,  they  were  gifted  with  the  tongues  of  all  nations.  This  theory 
was  first  clearly  brought  out  by  the  fathers  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries, long  after  the  gift  of  tongues  had  disappeared,  and  was  held  by 
most  of  the  older  divines,  though  with  different  modifications,  but  is 
now  abandoned  by  nearly  all  Protestant  commentators  except  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  who  defends  it  with  patristic  quotations.     Ghrysostom  sup- 
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posed  that  each  disciple  was  assigned  the  particular  lang^oage  which  be 
needed  for  his  evangelistic  work  (Horn,  on  Acts  2).  Ang^stine  went 
much  further,  saying  (De  Civ,  Dei,  XVIIL  c.  49) :  "  Every  one  of  them 
spoke  in  the  tongues  of  ail  nations ;  thus  signifying  that  the  unity  of  the 
catholic  church  would  embrace  all  nations,  and  would  in  like  maimer 
speak  in  all  tongues."  Some  confined  the  number  of  languages  to  the 
number  of  foreign  nations  and  countries  mentioned  by  Luke  (Chiysos- 
tom),  others  extended  it  to  70  or  72  (Augustine  and  Epiphanius),  or  75. 
after  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Noah  (Gbn.  ch.  10),  or  even  to  120 
(Facianus),  after  the  number  of  the  disciples  present.  Baronius  men- 
tions these  opinions  in  AnnaL  ad  ann.  84,  voL  1. 197.  The  feast  of  Ian- 
g^uages  in  the  Roman  Propaganda  perpetuates  this  theory,  but  turns  the 
moral  miracle  of  spiritual  enthusiasm  into  a  mechanical  miracle  of 
acquired  leuining  in  unknown  tongues.  Were  all  the  speakers  to  speak 
at  once,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  would  be  a  more  than  Babylo- 
nian confusion  of  tongues. 

Such  a  stupendous  miracle  as  is  here  supposed  might  be  justified  by 
the  jGar-reaching  importance  of  that  creative  epoch,  but  it  is  without  a 
parallel  and  surrounded  by  insuperable  difficulties.  The  theory  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  glossolaJia  began  before  the  spectators  arrived,  that  is, 
before  there  was  any  necessity  of  using  foreign  languages.  It  isolates 
the  Pentecostal  glossolalia  and  brings  Luke  into  conflict  with  Paul  and 
with  himself ;  for  in  all  other  cases  the  gift  of  tongues  appears,  as  already 
remarked,  not  as  a  missionary  agency,  but  as  an  exercise  of  devotion.  It 
impHes  that  aU  the  one  hundred  disciples  present,  including  the  women 
— ^for  a  tongue  as  of  fire  <'  sat  upon  each  of  them '' — ^were  called  to  be 
traveling  evangelists.  A  miracle  of  that  kind  was  superfluous  (a  Luxus- 
wunder) ;  for  since  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  so  generally  understood  throughout  the  Boman  empire  that 
the  apostles  scarcely  needed  any  other — ^unless  it  was  Latin  and  their 
native  Aramsean — for  evangelistic  purposes ;  and  the  Greek  was  used  in 
fact  by  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  even  by  James  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  a  way  which  shows  that  they  had  leamt  it  like  other  people, 
by  early  training  and  practice.  Moreover  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a 
miraculous  knowledge,  nor  any  such  use  of  it  after  Pentecost.'    On  the 

'  What  may  be  claimed  for  St  Bernard,  St.  Viacent  Ferrer,  and  St  Fzands 
Xavier  is  not  a  miraculous  heteroglossolalia,  but  an  eloquence  so  ardent, 
earnest,  and  intense,  that  the  rude  nations  which  they  addressed  in  Latin  or 
Spanish  imagined  they  heard  them  in  their  mother  tongue.  St.  Bernard 
(d.  1153)  fired  the  Germans  in  Laiin  to  the  second  crusade,  and  made  a 
gfreater  impression  on  them  by  his  very  appearance  than  the  translation  of  the 
same  speech  by  his  interpreter.  See  Neander,  Der  heiL  Bemhardy  p.  388 
(2d  ed.).  Alban  Bntler  {iJioes  of  the  SainU,  sub  April  5)  reports  of  St.  Vin- 
cent Ferrer  (died  1419) :  **  Spondanus  and  many  others  say,  the  saint  was 
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oontnajf  we  must  infer  that  Panl  did  not  understand  the  Lycaonion 
dialect  (Acts  14  :  11-14),  and  we  learn  from  earlj  ecclesiastioal  tradition 
that  Peter  used  Mark  as  an  interpreter  (ipfirjvtvf  or  ipiirji^vriis,  interpresy 
according  to  Papias,  IrensBiis,  and  Tertnllian).  God  does  not  supersede 
bj  miracle  the  learning  of  foreign  languages  and  other  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge which  can  be  attained  by  the  ordinary  use  of  our  mental  faculties 
and  opportunities. 

(f )  It  was  a  temporary  speaking  in  foreign  languages  confuied  to  the 
day  of  Pentecost  and  passing  away  with  the  flame-like  tongues.  The 
exception  was  justified  by  the  object,  namely,  to  attest  the  divine  mission 
of  the  apostles  and  to  foreshadow  the  universalness  of  the  gospel  This 
view  is  taken  by  most  modem  commentators  who  accept  the  account  of 
Luke,  as  Olshausen  (who  combines  with  it  the  theory  b),  Baumgarten, 
Thiersch,  Bossteuscher,  Lechler,  Hackett,  Gloag,  Plumptre  (in  his  Coin. 
<m  Acts),  and  myself  (in  H,  Ap.  Oh.),  and  accords  best  with  the  plain 
sense  of  the  narrative.  But  it  likewise  makes  an  essential  distinction 
between  the  Pentecostal  and  the  Corinthian  glossolalia,  which  is  extremely 
improbable.  A  temporary  endowment  with  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  unknown  before  is  as  great  if  not  a  greater  miracle  than  a  per- 
nuinent  endowment,  and  was  just  as  superfluous  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem 
as  afterwards  at  Corinth ;  for  the  missionary  sermon  of  Peter,  which  was 
in  one  language  only,  was  intelligible  to  alL 

(g)  The  Pentecostal  glossolalia  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  Corin- 
thian glossolalia,  namely,  an  act  of  worship,  and  not  of  teaching ;  with 
only  a  slight  diflerence  in  the  medium  of  interpretation  :  it  was  at  once 
internally  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  to  those 
hearers  who  believed  and  were  converted,  to  each  in  his  own  vernacular 
dialect;  while  in  Corinth  the  interpretation  was  made  either  by  the 
speaker  in  tongues,  or  by  one  endowed  with  the  gift  of  interpretation. 

I  can  find  no  authority  for  this  theory,  and  therefore  suggest  it  with 
modesty,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  avoid  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  other 
theories,  and  it  brings  Luke  into  harmony  with  himself  and  with  Paul. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Holy  Spirit  moved  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  as  well 

honored  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  that,  pleaching  in  his  own,  he  was 
understood  by  men  of  different  languages ;  which  is  also  affirmed  by  Lanzano, 
who  says,  that  Greeks,  Germans,  Sardes,  Hungarians,  and  people  of  other 
nations,  declared  they  understood  every  word  he  spoke,  though  he  preached 
in  Latin,  or  in  his  mother-tongue,  as  spoken  at  Volentia."  This  account 
dearly  implies  that  Ferrer  did  not  understand  Greek.  German,  and  Hunga- 
rian. As  to  Franois  Xavier  (d.  1552),  Alban  Butler  sayB  (sub  Dea  8)  that  the 
gift  of  tongues  was  '*a  transient  favor,"  and  that  he  learned  the  Malabar 
tongue  and  the  Japanese  '*  by  im wearied  application  ;  ^'  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  his  impression  upon  the  heathen  was  independent  of  the  language. 
Kot  one  of  these  saints  claimed  the  gift  of  tongues  or  other  miraonlons  powers, 
but  only  their  disciples  or  later  writers. 
16 
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as  the  tongues  of  the  speakers  on  that  first  day  of  the  new  creation  in 
Christ.  In  a  natural  form  the  Pentecostal  heteroglossolaliA  is  contin'oed 
in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  all  tongues,  and  in  more  than  three  hun- 
dred translations  of  the  Bible. 

II.  False  intebfrbtations  of  the  Pentecostal  mibacle. 

(1)  The  older  rationalistic  interpretation  resolves  the  wind  into  a 
thunderstorm  or  a  hurricane  surcharged  with  electricity,  the  tongues  of 
fire  into  flashes  of  lightning  falling  into  the  assembly,  or  electric  sparks 
from  a  sultiy  atmosphere,  and  the  glossolalia  into  a  praying  of  each  in 
his  own  vernacular,  instead  of  the  sacred  old  Hebrew,  or  assumes  that 
some  of  the  disciples  knew  several  foreign  dialects  before  and  used  them  on 
the  occasion.  So  Paulus,  Thiess,  Schulthess,  Kuinol,  Schrader,  Fritzsche, 
substantially  also  Renan,  who  dwells  on  the  violence  of  Oriental  thunder- 
storms, but  explains  the  glossolalia  differently,  according  to  analogous 
phenomena  of  later  times.  This  view  makes  the  wonder  of  the  specta- 
tors and  hearers  at  such  an  ordinary  occurrence  a  miracle.  It  robs  them 
of  common  sense,  or  charges  dishonesty  on  the  narrator.  It  is  entirely 
inapplicable  to  the  glossolalia  in  Corinth,  which  must  certainly  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  historical  phenomenon  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  apostoho 
church.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  comparative  &(T7r(p  and  owrft  of  the 
narrative,  which  distinguishes  the  sound  from  ordinary  wind  and  the 
tongues  of  flame  from  ordinary  flre ;  just  as  the  words,  "  like  a  dove,"  to 
which  all  the  CK)spels  compare  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at 
Christ's  baptism,  indicate  that  no  real  dove  is  intended. 

(2)  The  modem  rationalistic  or  mythical  theory  resolves  the  miracle 
into  a  subjective  vision  which  was  mistaken  by  the  early  Christians  for 
an  objective  external  fact.  The  glossolalia  of  Pentecost  (not  that  in 
Corinth,  which  is  acknowledged  as  historical)  symbolizes  the  true  idea 
of  the  universalness  of  the  gospel  and  the  Messianic  unification  of  lan- 
guages and  nationalities  {tU  \aos  Kvpiov  koi  yXiixraa  iiln^  as  the  Testament 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  expresses  it).  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  rabbin- 
ical fiction  (found  already  in  Philo)  that  the  Sinaitic  legislation  was 
proclaimed  through  the  bath-kol,  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  God,  to  all  na- 
tions in  the  seventy  languages  of  the  world.  So  ZeUer  [Contents  mid 
OiHgin  of  the  Acts,  I.  203-205),  who  thinks  that  the  whole  pentecostal 
fact,  if  it  occurred  at  all,  "  must  have  heen  distorted  beyond  recognition 
in  our  record."  But  his  chief  argument  is  "  the  impossibility  and  incredi- 
bility of  miracles,"  which  he  declares  (p.  175,  note)  to  be  "an  axiom  "of 

'  the  historian ;  thus  acknowledging  the  negative  presupposition  or  philo- 
sophical prejudice  which  underlies  his  historical  criticism.  We  hold,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  historian  must  accept  the  facts  as  he  finds  them, 
and  if  he  cannot  explain  them  satisfactorily  from  natural  causes  or  buI>- 
jective  illusions,  he  must  trace  them  to  supernatural  forces.  Now  the 
Christian  church,  which  is  certainly  a  most  palpable  and  undeniable  feud. 
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mnst  have  originated  in  a  certain  place,  at  a  certain  time,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  and  we  can  imagine  no  more  appropriate  and  satisfactory 
acconnt  of  its  origin  than  that  given  hj  Luke.  Banr  and  Zeller  think  it 
impossible  that  three  thousand  persons  should  have  been  converted  in 
one  day  and  in  one  place.  They  forget  that  the  majority  of  the  hearers 
were  no  skeptics,  but  believers  in  a  supernatural  revelation,  and  needed 
only  to  be  convinced  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  promised  Messiah. 
Ewald  says  against  Zeller,  without  naming  him  (VI.  119)  :  "  Nothing 
can  be  more  perverse  than  to  deny  the  historical  truth  of  the  event  re- 
lated in  Acts  2."  We  hold  with  Bothe  {Vorlestmgen  uber  Kirchenge- 
schichte  L  33)  that  the  Pentecostal  event  was  a  real  miracle  ("  ein  eigeni- 
Hckes  Wunder "),  which  the  Holy  Spirit  wrought  on  the  disciples  and 
which  endowed  them  with  the  power  to  perform  miracles  (according  to 
the  promise,  Mark  16  :  17, 18).  Without  these  miraculous  powers  Chris- 
tianity could  not  have  taken  hold  on  the  world  as  it  then  stood.  The 
Christian  church  itself,  with  its  daily  experiences  of  regeneration  and 
conversion  at  home  and  in  heathen  lands,  is  the  best  living  and  omni- 
present proof  of  its  supernatural  origin. 

in.  TncB  and  Place  of  PenteooBt  Did  it  occur  on  a  Lord's  Day  (the 
eighth  after  Easter),  or  on  a  Jewish  Sabbath  ?  In  a  private  house,  or 
in  the  temple  ?  We  decide  for  the  Lord's  Day,  and  for  a  private  house. 
But  opinions  are  much  divided,  and  the  arguments  almost  equally 
balanced. 

(1)  The  choice  of  the  day  in  the  week  depends  partly  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  '*  the  morrow  after  the  (Passover)  Sabbath "  from  which  the 
fiftieth  day  was  to  be  counted,  according  to  the  legislative  prescription 
in  Lev.  23 :  11,  15,  16 — namely,  whether  it  was  the  morrow  following  the 
first  day  of  the  Passover,  i.  e.  the  16th  of  Nisan,  or  the  day  after  the 
regular  Sabbath  in  the  Passover  week ;  partly  on  the  date  of  Christ's 
crndfizion,  which  took  place  on  a  Friday,  namely,  whether  this  was  the 
14th  or  15th  of  Nisan.  If  we  assume  that  the  Friday  of  Christ's  death 
was  the  14th  of  Nisan,  then  the  15th  was  a  Sabbath,  and  Pentecost  in 
that  year  fell  on  a  Sunday  ;  but  if  the  Friday  of  the  crucifixion  was  the 
15th  of  Nisan  (as  I  hold  myself,  see  \  16,  p.  133),  then  Pentecost  fell  on 
a  Jewish  Sahhath,  (so  Wieseler,  who  fixes  it  on  Saturday,  May  27,  a.d.  30), 
unless  we  count  from  the  end  of  the  16th  of  Nisan  (as  Wordsworth  and 
Plumptre  do,  who  put  Pentecost  on  a  Sunday).  But  if  we  take  the 
"  Sabbath "  in  Lev.  23  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  (as  the 
Sadducees  and  Karaites  did),  then  the  Jewish  Pentecost  fell  always  on  a  ' 
Sunday.  At  all  events  the  Christian  church  has  uniformly  observed 
Whit-Sunday  on  the  eighth  Lord's  Day  after  Easter,  adhering  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  in  the  festivals  of  the  resurrection  (Sunday)  and  of  the 
ascension  (Thursday),  to  the  old  tradition  as  to  the  day  of  the  week  when 
the  event  occurred.     This  view  would  furnish  an  additional  reason  for 
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the  snbstitution  of  Sunday,  as  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resnneotion  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Wordsworth: 
"  Thns  the  first  day  of  the  week  has  been  consecrated  to  all  the  three 
Persons  of  the  ever-blessed  and  undivided  Tiinity  ;  and  the  blessings  of 
Creation,  Bedemption,  and  Sanctification  are  commemorated  on  the 
Christian  Sunday."  Wieseler  assumes,  without  good  reason,  that  the 
ancient  chujrch  deliberately  changed  the  day  from  opposition  to  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath ;  but  the  celebration  of  Pentecost  together  with  that  of  the 
Besurrection  seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  Christian  church  and  has  its  pre- 
cedent in  the  example  of  Paul,  Acts  18  :  21 ;  20  :  16.— Lightfoot  {Horcp 
Hebr.  in  Acta  Ap,  2:1;  Opera  II.  692)  counts  Pentecost  from  the  16tii 
of  Nisan,  but  nevertheless  puts  the  first  Christian  Pentecost  on  a  Sun- 
day by  an  unusual  and  questionable  interpretation  of  Acts  2:1  h  r» 
(rvvn-Xi/poOadai  r^v  fffitpop  tjjs  UtvniKotrnjs,  which  he  makes  to  mean  *'  when 
the  day  of  Pentecost  was  /uUy  gone"  instead  of  "  waa/tdlt/  come"  But 
whether  Pentecost  fell  on  a  Jewish  Sabbath  or  on  a  Lord's  Day,  the 
coincidence  in  either  case  was  significant. 

(2)  As  to  the  place,  Luke  calls  it  simply  a  "  house"  (oiicof,  2  : 2),  which 
can  hardly  mean  the  temple  (not  mentioned  till  ver.  46).  It  was  proba- 
bly the  same  "  upper  room  **  or  chamber  which  he  had  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  as  the  well  known  usual  meeting  place  of  the  disci- 
ples after  the  ascension,  r6  vntp^ov  .  .  .  o^  ^a-ap  xarafiivovrtfj  1 :  13).  So 
Neander,  Meyer,  Ewald,  Wordiworth,  Plumptre,  Farrar,  and  otherB. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  same  chamber  in  which  our  Lord  partook  of  the 
Paschal  Supper  with  them  (Mark  14 :  14,  15 ;  Matt  26  :  28).  Tradition 
locates  both  events  in  the  **  Coenaculum,'*  a  room  in  an  irregnkr  build- 
ing called  ''David's  Tomb,*'  which  lies  outside  of  Zion  Gate  some  dis- 
tance from  Mt.  Moriah.  (See  William  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  new  ed.  1880,  vol.  L  p.  535  sq.)  But  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (  Catech.  XVI. 
4)  states  that  the  apartment  where  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  church.  The  uppermost  room  under  the  ilat 
roof  of  Oriental  houses  {imrp^ov,  rra^y)  was  often  used  as  a  place  of  de- 
votion (comp.  Acts  20  : 8).  But  as  a  private  house  could  not  possiblr 
hold  so  great  a  multitude,  we  must  suppose  that  Peter  addressed  the 
people  in  the  street  from  the  roof  or  fi-om  the  outer  staircase. 

Many  of  the  older  divines,  as  also  Olshausen,  Baumgarten,  Wieseler, 
Lange,  Thiersch  (and  myself  in  first  ed.  of  Ap.  Ch,,  p.  194),  locate  the 
Pentecostal  scene  in  the  temple,  or  rather  in  one  of  the  thirty  side  build- 
ings around  it,  which  Josephus  calls  ''  houses  "  (oUovs)  in  his  description 
of  Solomon's  temple  {Ant.  VIII.  3,  2),  or  in  Solomon's  porch,  which 
remained  from  the  first  temple,  and  where  the  disciples  assembled  after- 
wards (Acts  5  :  12,  comp.  3:11).  In  favor  of  this  view  may  be  said,  that 
it  better  agrees  with  the  custom  of  the  apostles  (Luke  24  :  53  ;  Acts  2  :  46 : 
5  :  12,  42),  with  the  time  of  the  miracle  (the  morning  hour  of  pnrer). 
and  with  the  assembling  of  a  large  multitude  of  at  least  three  thousand 
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he&rers,  and  alflo  that  it  seems  to  give  additional  solemnity  to  the  event 
when  it  took  place  in  the  symbolical  and  typical  sanctuary  of  the. old 
dispensation.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  hostile  Jews  should 
have  allowed  the  poor  disciples  to  occupy  one  of  those  temple  buildings 
and  not  interfered  with  the  scene.  In  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit 
which  now  began,  the  meanest  dwelling,  and  the  body  of  the  humblest 
Christian  becomes  a  temple  of  God.    Comp.  John  4 :  24. 

IV.  Effbgtb  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  From  Farrar's  lAfe  and  Work 
(fSt.  Patii  (L  93) :  '' That  this  first  PentecoiA  marked  an  eternal  moment 
in  the  destiny  of  mankind,  no  reader  of  history  will  surely  deny.  Un- 
doubtedly in  every  age  since  then  the  sons  of  God  have,  to  an  extent 
unknown  before,  been  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Undoubtedly  since 
then,  to  an  extent  unrealized  before,  we  may  know  that  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  dwelleth  in  us.  Undoubtedly  we  may  enjoy  a  nearer  sense  of 
union  with  God  in  Christ  than  was  accorded  to  tiie  saints  of  the  Old 
Dispensation,  and  a  thankful  certainty  that  we  see  the  days  which  kings 
and  prophets  desired  to  see  and  did  not  see  them,  and  hear  the  truths 
which  they  desired  to  hear  and  did  not  hear  them.  And  this  New  Dis- 
pensation began  henceforth  in  all  its  fulness.  It  was  no  exclusive  conse- 
cration to  a  separated  priesthood,  no  isolated  endowment  of  a  narrow 
apostolate.  It  was  the  consecration  of  a  whole  church — ^its  men,  its 
women,  its  children — to  be  all  of  them  'a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people ; '  it  was  an  endowment,  of 
which  the  full  free  offer  was  meant  ultimately  to  be  extended  to  all  man- 
kind. Each  one  of  that  hundred  and  twenty  was  not  the  exceptional 
recipient  of  a  blessing  and  witness  of  a  revdation,  but  the  forerunner 
and  representative  of  myriads  more.  And  this  miracle  was  not  merely 
transient,  but  is  continuously  renewed.  It  is  not  a  rushing  sound  and 
gleaming  light,  seen  i>erhaps  for  a  moment,  but  it  is  a  living  energy  and 
an  imceaaing  inspiration.  It  is  not  a  visible  symbol  to  a  gathered  hand- 
ful of  human  souls  in  the  upper  room  of  a  Jewish  house,  but  a  vivifying 
wind  which  shall  henceforth  breathe  in  all  ages  of  the  world's  history ;  a 
tide  of  light  which  is  rolling,  and  shall  roll,  from  shore  to  shore  until 
the  earth  is  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 


§  26.    The  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Lahore  of  Peter. 

^ov  ob  KOfnffjffi^rovtnw  ainiis, — ^Hatt  16 :  18. 

LUerature, 

L  Oenuxne  sources  :  Acts,  chs.  2  to  12 ;  GaL  oh.  2 ;  and  two  Epistles  of 
Peter. 
Comp.  the  Commentaries  on  Acts,  and  the  Petrine  Epistles. 
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Among  the  commentators  of  Peter's  Epp.  I  mention  Archbishop 
Leigbton  (in  many  editions,  not  critical,  but  devout  and  spiritual), 
Steigbb  (1832,  translated  by  Fairbairn,  1836),  John  Brown  (1849, 
2  vols.),  WiESiNQKB  (1856  and  1862,  in  Olshausen's  Com,),  ScHorr 
(1861  and  1863),  De  Wette  (3d  ed.  by  Bruckner,  1865),  Huther  (in 
Meyer's  Cow.,  4tli  ed.  1877),  FRONMUiiLEB  (in  Lange's  Bibeluerh 
transl.  by  Mombert,  1867),  AiiFOBD  (3d  ed.  1864),  John  TiTTiLTR  (ed. 
by  Schaff,  1869),  Demabest  {Catk.  Epp.  1879),  Mason  and  Pluhmeb 
(in  Ellicott's  Chm.,  1879),  Plumptbb  (in  the  "  Cambridge  Bible,"  1879, 
with  a  very  full  introduction,  pp.  1-83),  Salmond  (in  SchafiTs  Pop. 
Com,  1883).  Comp.  also  the  corresponding  sections  in  the  works  on 
the  Apostolic  Age  mentioned  in  2  20^  and  my  H,  Ap.  Ch,  pp.  348-377. 

II.  Apocryphal  sources:  EvayycXiov  «cura  XI<V/wy,  of  £biomte  origin, 
Kripvyfjui  UtrpoVy  Upd^tit  n«Vpov,  *A7roicaXv^cff  Utrpov,  Iltpiodot.  Hapmt 
(Itinerarium  Peiri)^  Upa^eit  rSiv  6y'uav  anofrroK^v  UtTpov  kol  UavXov 
{Acta  Petri  et  PauU).  See  Tischendorfs  Ada  Apost  Apocr,  1-39, 
and  Hilgenfeld's  Nofctan  TestamerUum  extra  canonem  receptum  (1866)« 
IV.  52  sqq.  The  Pseudo-Clementine  "  Homilies  "  are  a  glorification 
of  Peter  at  the  expense  of  Paul ;  the  *'  Becognitiona  "  are  a  Catholic 
recension  and  modification  of  the  "  Homilies."  The  pseudo-Clemen- 
tine literature  will  be  noticed  in  the  second  Period. 

m.  Special  works  on  Peter : 

£.  Th.  Maixbhoff:  Historisch-KrUische  Einleitung  in  die  Petrinisdien 
Sckri/ten.  Hamb.  1835. 

WiNDiBCHBiANN  (R.  C.) :  VindicicB  Petrince.    Batisb.  1836. 

SrsNaiiEiN  (R.  C.) :  Ueher  den  25  jdhrigen  AufenthaU  des  heiL  Petrus  in 
Bam.    In  the  *'  Tabinger  TheoL  Quartalschrift,"  1840. 

J.  £iinBNix>BF :  Ist  Petrus  in  Bom  und  Bishof  der  romischen  Gemeinde 
gewesen?  Darmstadt,  1841.  TransL  in  the  '*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"" 
Andover,  1858,  No.  3.  The  author,  a  liberal  R.  Cath.,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  Peter's  presence  in  Rome  can  never  be  proven. 

Cahlo  PAsaAGiiiA  (Jesuit) :  I>e  PrcerogoHvis  Beati  Petri^  Apostoiorvm 
Principis.    Ratisbon,  1850. 

Thomas  W.  Alijes  (R.  C.) :  SL  Peter,  his  Na$ne  and  his  Office  as  set/orth 
in  Holy  Scripture,  London,  1852.  Based  upon  the  pieoeding  work 
of  Father  Passaglia. 

Bebnh.  Weiss  :  Der  Petrinische  Lehrhegriff,  Berlin,  1855.  Comp.  his 
Bibl  TfteoL  des  N.  71,  3d  ed.  1880,  and  his  essay.  Die  peMnische 
Frage  in  "Studien  und  Kritiken,"  1865,  pp.  619-657,  1866,  pp.  255- 
308,  and  1873,  pp.  539-546. 

Thob.  Greenwood  :  Cathedra  Petri,  Lond.,  vol.  L  1859,  chs.  L  and  IL 
pp.  1-50. 

Perrons  (R.  C.) ;  8,  Pietro  in  Boma.    Rome,  1864. 

C.  HoLBTEN  (of  the  Tubingen  School) :  Zum  EvangeUum  des  Paulus  ttnd 
des  Petrus.     Rostock,  1868. 
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B.  A.  liipsius :  Die  Quellen  der  r(hn,  Petrussage,  Kiel,  1872.  By  the 
same :  Gkronologie  der  rom.  Bischofe.  Kiel,  1869.  Lipsius  exam- 
ines carefollj  the  heretical  sonroes  of  the  Boman  Peter-legend,  and 
regards  it  as  a  fiction  from  beginning  to  end.  A  sommaiy  of  his 
view  is  given  by 

Samukl  M.  Jackson:  Lipsius  on  the  Roman  Peter-Legend,  In  the 
"Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review"  (N.  York)  for  1876, 
pp.  265  sqq. 

G.  YoiiKMAB :  Die  ramiscke  PcgMtmythe,    ZOrioh,  1873. 

A.  HuiOENFSLD :  Peirus  in  Rom  und  Johannes  in  KImnasien.  In  his 
"Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  TheoL"  for  1872.  Also  his  Ein- 
leitung  in  das  N.  T.,  1875,  pp.  618  sqq. 

W.  Kbafet  :  Petrus  in  Rom.  Bonn,  1877.  In  the  "  Theol.  Arbeiten  des 
rhein.  wissenschaftL  Predigervereins,"  DX  185-193. 

JoH.  FaiEDiacH  (Old  Cath.)  :  Zur  dliesien  Gesch.  des  Primates  in  dei- 
Kirche,     Bonn,  1879. 

William  M.  TayiiOB  :  Peter  the  Apostle,    N.  York,  1879. 


The  congregation  of  Jernsalem  became  the  mother  chm*ch  of 
Jewish  Christianity,  and  thus  of  all  Christendom.  It  grew  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
apostles,  chiefly  of  Peter,  to  whom  the  Lord  had  early  assigned 
a  peculiar  prominence  in  the  work  of  building  his  visible  church 
on  earth.  The  apostles  were  assisted  by  a  number  of  presbyters, 
and  seven  deacons  or  persons  appointed  to  care  for  the  poor  and 
the  sick.  But  the  Spirit  moved  in  the  whole  congregation, 
bound  to  no  particular  ofSce.  The  preadxing  of  the  gospel,  the 
working  of  miracles  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the  attractive 
power  of  a  holy  walk  in  faith  and  love,  were  the  instruments  of 
progress.  The  nimiber  of  the  Christians,  or,  as  they  at  first 
called  themselves,  disciples,  believers,  brethren,  saints,  soon  rose 
to  five  thousand.  They  continued  steadfastly  under  the  instruc- 
tion and  in  the  fellowship  of  the  apostles,  in  the  daily  worship 
of  God  and  celebration  of  the  holy  Supper  with  their  agapsB  or 
love-feasts.  They  felt  themselves  to  be  one  family  of  God, 
members  of  one  body  under  one  head,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this 
fraternal  imity  expressed  itself  even  in  a  voluntary  community 
of  goods — an  anticipation,  as  it  were,  of  an  ideal  state  at  the 
end  of  history,  but  without  binding  force  upon  any  other  con- 
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gregation.  They  adhered  as  closely  to  the  temple  worship  and 
the  Jewish  observances  as  the  new  life  admitted  and  as  long  as 
there  was  any  hope  of  the  conversion  of  Israel  as  a  nation. 
They  went  daily  to  the  temple  to  teach,  as  their  Master  had 
done,  but  held  their  devotional  meetings  in  private  houses.' 

The  addresses  of  Peter  to  the  people  and  the  Sanhedriu '  are 
remarkable  for  their  natural  simplicity  and  adaptation.  They 
ai*e  full  of  fire  and  vigor,  yet  full  of  wisdom  and  persuasion,  and 
always  to  the  point.  More  practical  and  effective  sermons  were 
never  preached.  They  are  testimonies  of  an  eye-witness  so 
timid  a  few  weeks  before,  and  now  so  bold  and  ready  at  any 
moment  to  suffer  and  die  for  the  cause.  They  are  an  expansion 
of  his  confession  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  tlie  living 
God,  the  Saviour.  He  preached  no  subtle  theological  doctrines, 
but  a  few  great  facts  and  truths :  the  crucifixion  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  already  known  to  his  hearers  for  his 
mighty  signs  and  wonders,  his  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of 
Almighty  God,  the  descent  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  approaching  judgment  and  glorious 
restitution  of  all  things,  the  paramount  importance  of  conversion 
and  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  only  name  whereby  we  can  be  saved. 
There  breathes  in  them  an  air  of  serene  joy  and  certain  triumph. 

We  can  form  no  clear  conception  of  this  bridal  season  of  the 
Christian  church  when  no  dust  of  earth  soiled  her  shining  gar- 
ments, when  she  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  and 
love  of  her  divine  Lord,  when  he  smiled  down  upon  her  from 
his  throne  in  heaven,  and  added  daily  to  the  number  of  the 
saved.  It  was  a  continued  Pentecost,  it  was  paradise  restored. 
^^They  did  take  their  food  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
heart,  praising  God,  and  having  favor  with  all  the  people."  • 

1  AotB3:46;  8:1;  6:42. 

*  Acts  2 :  14  sqq. ;  8 :  12  aqq. ;  5 :  29  sqq. ;  10 :  84  aqq. ;  11 :  6  sqq.  ;  15 : 
7  8qq. 

'  Acts  2  :  46,  47.  Renan  says,  with  reference  to  this  period  (Xe*  apdtret, 
oh.  ▼.),  that  in  no  literary  work  does  the  word  ^^307"  so  often  occor  as  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  quotes  1  Thess.  1:6;  5 :  16 ;  Bom.  14  :  17;  15 :  18; 
Gal.  5:22;  PhU.  1:25;  8;1;  4:4;  1  John  1:4.  Many  other  passages 
might  be  added. 
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Yet  even  in  this  primitive  apostolic  community  inward  cor- 
niption  early  appeared,  and  with  it  also  the  severity  of-  disci- 
pline and  self-purification,  in  the  terrible  sentence  of  Peter  on 
the  hypocritical  Ananias  and  Sapphira/ 

At  first  Christianity  found  favor  with  the  people.  Soon, 
however,  it  had  to  encounter  the  same  persecution  as  its  divine 
founder  had  undergone,  but  only,  as  before,  to  transform  it  into 
a  hlessing  and  a  means  of  gixiwth. 

The  persecution  was  begun  by  the  skeptical  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  took  ofFence  at  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  tlie  centre  of  all  the  apostolic  preaching. 

When  Stephen,  one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  zeal,  the  forerunner  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  boldly  assailed  the  perverse  and  obstinate  spirit  of 
Judaism,  and  declared  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  the  Pharisees  made  common  cause  with  the  Sadducees 
against  the  gospel.  Thus  began  the  emancipation  of  Christian- 
ity from  the  temple-worship  of  Judaism,  with  which  it  had  till 
then  remained  at  least  outwardly  connected.  Stephen  himself  was 
falsely  accused  of  blaspheming  Moses,  and  after  a  remarkable 
address  in  his  own  defence,  he  was  stoned  by  a  mob  (a.d.  37), 
and  thus  became  tlie  worthy  leader  of  the  sacred  host  of  martyrs, 
whose  blood  was  thenceforth  to  fertilize  the  soil  of  the  church. 
From  the  blood  of  his  martyrdom  soon  sprang  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  now  his  bitterest  persecutor,  and  an  eye-witness 
of  his  heroism  and  of  the  glory  of  Christ  in  his  dying  face.' 

The  stoning  of  Stephen  was  the  signal  for  a  general  persecu- 
tion, and  thus  at  the  same  time  for  the  spread  of  Christianity 
over  all  Palestine  and  the  region  around.  And  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  of  Csesarea,  which  opened 
the  door  for  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  In  this  important 
event  Peter  likewise  was  the  prominent  actor. 

*  On  Stephen  comp.  Thiersch  :  De  Stephani  prctomartffrU  oraUone  eommen- 
tatio  fxegetica,  Marb.  1849 ;  Baur :  Paul,  ch.  II. ;  and  the  commentaries  of 
Mejer,  Lechler,  Hackett,  Wordsworth,  Plumptre,  Howson  and  Spenoe  on 
Acts,  cha.  6  and  7. 
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After  some  seven  years  of  repose  the  ehui*cli  at  Jerusalem 
suffered  a  new  persecution  imder  king  Herod  Agrippa  (a.d.  44). 
James  the  elder,  the  brother  of  John,  was  beheaded.  Peter  was 
imprisoned  and  condemned  to  the  same  fate ;  but  he  was  mira- 
culously liberated,  and  then  forsook  Jerusalem,  leaving  the 
church  to  the  care  of  James  the  "brother  of  the  Lord." 
EusebiuB,  Jei*ome,  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  historians  assume 
that  he  went  at  that  early  period  to  Eome,  at  least  on  a  tem- 
porary visit,  if  not  for  permanent  residence.  But  the  book  of 
Acts  (12  :  17)  says  only  :  "  He  departed,  and  went  into  another 
place."  The  indefiniteness  of  this  expression,  in  connection  with 
a  remark  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  9  :  5,  is  best  explained  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  ho  had  hereafter  no  settled  home,  but  led  the  life  of  a 
travelling  missionary  like  most  of  the  apostles. 

The  Later  Labors  of  Peter. 

Afterwards  we  find  Peter  again  in  Jerusalem  at  the  apostolic 
council  (a.i>.  60) ;  *  then  at  Antioch  (51),  where  he  came  into 
temporary  collision  with  Paul;'  then  upon  missionary  tours, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  (57) ; '  perhaps  among  the  dispersed 
Jews  in  Babylon  or  in  Asia  Minor,  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
epistles.*  Of  a  residence  of  Peter  in  Home  the  New  Testament 
contains  no  trace,  unless,  as  the  church  f  athei-s  and  many  modem 
expositors  think,  Home  is  intended  by  the  mystic  "  Babylon '' 
mentioned  in  1  Pet.  5 :  13  (as  in  the  Apocalypse),  but  others 
think  of  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  and  still  others  of  Babylon 
on  the  Kile  (near  the  present  Cairo,  according  to  the  Coptic  tra- 
dition). The  entire  silence  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  ch. 
28,  respecting  Peter,  as  well  as  the  silence  of  Paul  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  epistles  written  from  Rome  during  his 
imprisonment  there,  in  which  Peter  is  not  once  named  in  the 
salutations,  is  decisive  proof  tliat  he  was  absent  from  that  city 
during  most  of  the  time  between  the  years  58  and  63.  A  casual 
visit  before  58  is  possible,  but  extremely  doubtful,  in  view  of 

>  A.D.  50:  AotBoh.  15.  *1  Cor.  9:  5. 

•Gal.  2:11  aqq.  *  1  Pet.  1:1. 
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the  fact  that  Paul  labored  independently  and  never  bnilt  on  the 
foundation  of  others ;  *  hence  he  would  probably  not  have  writ- 
ten his  epistle  to  the  Komans  at  all,  certainly  not  without  some 
allusion  to  Peter  if  he  had  been  in  any  proper  sense  the  founder 
of  the  church  of  Home.  After  the  year  63  we  have  no  data 
from  the  New  Testament,  as  the  Acts  close  with  that  year,  and 
the  interpretation  of  "  Babylon  "  at  the  end  of  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  is  doubtful,  though  probably  meant  for  Rome.  The  mar- 
tyrdom of  Peter  by  crucifixion  was  predicted  by  our  Lord,  John 
21 :  18,  19,  but  no  place  is  mentioned. 

We  conclude  then  that  Peter's  presence  in  Eome  before  63  is 
made  extremely  doubtful,  if  not  impossible,  by  the  silence  of 
Luke  and  Paul,  when  speaking  of  Eome  and  writing  from  Eome, 
and  that  his  presence  after  63  can  neither  be  proved  nor  dis- 
proved from  the  New  Testament,  and  must  be  decided  by  post- 
bibUcal  testimonies. 

It  is  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches 
that  Peter  preached  the  gospel  in  Eome,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom there  in  the  Xeronian  persecution.  So  say  more  or  less 
clearly,  yet  not  without  admixture  of  error,  Clement  of  Eome 
(who  mentions  the  martyrdom,  but  not  the  place),  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century ;  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (indistinctly),  Diony- 
sius  of  Corinth,  IrenflBus  of  Lyons,  Cains  of  Eome,  in  the 
second  century;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Ilippolytus, 
Tertullian,  in  the  third;  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
others,  in  the  fourth.  To  these  patristic  testimonies  may  be 
added  the  apocryphal  testimonies  of  the  pseudo-Petrine  and 
pseudo-Clementine  fictions,  which  somehow  connect  Peter's  name 
with  the  founding  of  the  churches  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Cor- 
inth, and  Eome.  However  these  testimonies  from  various  men 
and  countries  may  differ  in  particular  circumstances,  they  can 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  some  fact  at  the 
bottom ;  for  they  were  previous  to  any  use  or  abuse  of  this 
tradition  for  heretical  or  for  orthodox  and  hierarchical  purposes. 

»Eom.  15:20;  2  Cor.  10:16. 
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Tlie  chief  error  of  the  witnesses  from  Dionysiiis  and  Irensens 
onward  is  that  Peter  is  associated  with  Paul  as  "  founder ''  of 
the  church  of  Rome ;  but  this  may  be  explained  from  the  very 
probable  fact  that  some  of  the  "  strangers  from  Rome "  who 
witnessed  the  Pentecostal  miracle  and  heard  the  sermon  of 
Peter,  as  also  some  disciples  who  were  scattered  abroad  by  the 
persecution  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  carried  the  seed  of 
the  gospel  to  Rome,  and  that  these  converts  of  Peter  became 
the  real  founders  of  the  Jewish-Christian  congregation  in  the 
metropolis.  Thus  the  indirect  agency  of  Peter  was  naturally 
changed  into  a  dii-ect  agency  by  tradition  which  forgot  the 
names  of  the  pupils  in  the  glorification  of  the  teacher. 

The  time  of  Peter's  arrival  in  Rome,  and  the  length  of  his 
residence  there,  cannot  possibly  be  ascertained.  The  above- 
mentioned  silence  of  the  Acts  and  of  Paul's  Epistles  allows  him 
only  a  short  period  of  labor  there,  after  63.  The  Roman  tradi- 
tion of  a  twenty  or  twenty-five  years'  episcopate  of  Peter  in  Rome 
is  unquestionably  a  colossal  chronological  mistake.'  If  or  can  we 
fix  the  year  of  his  martyrdom,  except  that  it  must  have  taken 
place  after  July,  64,  when  the  Keronian  persecution  broke  out 
(according  to  Tacitus).  It  is  variously  assigned  to  every  year 
between  64  and  69.  We  shall  return  to  it  again  below,  and  in 
connection  witli  tlie  martyrdom  of  Paul,  with  which  it  is  associ- 
ated in  tradition.' 


'  Alsog  (§  48),  and  other  modem  Roman  clmich  historians  try  to  reconcile 
the  tradition  with  the  silence  of  the  Soriptare  by  aasaming  two  TisitB  of 
Peter  to  Rome  with  a  great  interval. 

'  For  particulars  see  my  EL  Ap.  Ch.  pp.  802-872.  The  presence  of  Peter 
in  Rome  was  the  nniyersal  belief  of  Christendom  till  the  Reformation,  and  is 
so  still  in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  It  was  denied  first  in  the  inter- 
est of  orthodox  Protestantism  against  Romanism  by  U.  Velenns  (1520\  M. 
Flacius  (1554),  Blondel  (1641),  Salmasius  (1645),  and  especially  by  Fr.  Span- 
heim  {De  fleta  ProfeeUone  Petri  in  urbem  Hrnnam^  Lngd.  B.  1679) ;  more 
recently  in  the  interest  of  historical  criticism  by  Baor  (in  special  essays,  1831 
and  1886,  and  in  his  work  on  Paul,  ch.  IX.),  K.  Hase  (1862.  doubtful  in  the 
10th  ed.  of  his  Kirehengeseh.  1877,  p.  34),  Mayerholf,  De  Wette,  Greenwood 
(1866),  Lipeius  (1869),  Volkmar  (1873),  Zeller  (1876).  Volkmar  denies  even 
the  martyrdom  of  Paul,  and  fancies  that  he  died  quietly  in  a  Till  a  near  Rome. 
Zeller  (in  Hilgenfeld's  '*  Zeitschrift,''  for  1876,  p.  46  sq.)  was  dispoeed  to  sub- 
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§  26.     The  Peter  of  History  and  the  Peter  of  Fiction. 

No  character  in  tlie  New  Testament  is  brotight  before  us  in 
such  life-like  colors,  with  all  his  virtues  and  faults,  as  that  of 
Peter.  He  was  frank  and  transparent,  and  always  gave  him- 
self as  he  was,  without  any  reserve. 

We  may  distinguish  three  stages  in  his  development.  In  the 
Gospels,  the  human  nature  of  Simon  appears  most  prominent ; 
the  Acts  unfold  the  divine  mission  of  Peter  in  the  founding  of 
the  church,  with  a  temporary  relapse  at  Antioch  (recorded  by 
Paul) ;  in  his  Epistles  we  see  the  complete  triumph  of  divine 
grace.  He  was  the  strongest  and  the  weakest  of  the  Twelve. 
He  had  all  the  excellences  and  all  the  defects  of  a  sanguine 
temperament.     He  was  kind-hearted,  quick,  ardent,  hopeful, 

fltitute  '^  James  *'  for  the  defeotiye  name  ^*  Peter  *'  in  the  testimony  of  Clemens 
Rom.,  Ad  Car.  c.  5,  but  this  is  now  set  aside  by  the  edition  of  Biyennios 
from  a  more  complete  manuacript,  which  clearly  reads  n^pov  os  in  fall.  On  the 
other  hand  the  presence  and  martyrdom  of  Peter  in  Rome  is  affirmed  not  only 
by  aU  the  Roman  Catholic,  bat  also  by  many  eminent  Protestant  historians 
and  critics,  as  Bleek,  Gredner,  Olshaasen,  Gieseler,  Neander,  Niedner,  Bothe, 
Thiersch,  Krafft,  Ewald,  Plumptre,  and  even  by  Hilgenfeld,  who  justly  re- 
marks {Einieitung  in  das  If,  T.  1875  p.  624) :  ^^  Man  kann  ein  guter  Protes- 
tant sein^  itenn  man  den  Mdriyrertod  des  Petrus  in  EomfeBthalV  Renan  (in 
an  appendix  to  his  L*  Antechrist,  551  sqq.)  likewise  asserts  that  Peter  came  to 
Bome»  though  not  before  63,  and  was  among  the  yiotims  of  the  Neronian  per- 
secution in  64,  whom  Tacitus  describes  as  crucibus  afflxi.  He  understands 
^*  Babylon,"  1  Pet.  5 :  13,  of  Rome,  according  to  the  secret  style  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  those  days. 

In  Februaiy,  1872,  after  the  downfall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy, 
a  disputation  was  held  in  Rome  between  Protestant  ministers  (Gavazzi, 
SciarelU,  and  Ribetto)  and  Roman  divines  (Guidi,  and  Canon  Fabiani)  on 
Peter*s  presence  in  that  city ;  the  former  denying,  the  latt-er  affirming  it.  The 
disputation  was  published  in  several  languages,  and  although  destitute  of 
critical  yalue,  it  derives  a  sort  of  historical  significance  from  the  place  where 
it  was  held,  within  a  short  distance  from  the  residence  of  Pius  IX. ,  the  first 
infallible  pope.  See  Raeeonto  auifintico  ddla  disputa,  eta,  Roma,  1872; 
Authentic  Report  of  the  Diseuseion  held  in  Borne,  February  0  and  10,  1872,  be- 
tween Catholiic  Prieets  and  Evangelical  MinisterSy  concerning  the  Coming  of 
8t.  Peter  to  Rome.  Translated  by  WHUam  Arthur,  London,  1872;  and 
E^miaehe Disputation zufisc?ien  Katholiken  und  Protestanten  Hber  die  These: 
War  Petrus  in  Rom  f  Nach  den  stenographischen  Beriehten.  Deutsche  Ausg. 
Hiinster,  1872.  Comp.  the  review  of  Lipsius  in  the  **  JahrbUcher  ffix  Protest. 
Theologie,"  1876,  Heft  4. 
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impulsive,  changeable,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other. He  received  from  Christ  the  highest  praise  and  the 
severest  censure.  He  was  the  first  to  confess  him  as  the  Messiah 
of  God,  for  which  he  received  his  new  name  of  Peter,  in  pro- 
phetic anticipation  of  his  commanding  position  in  church  his- 
tory ;  but  he  was  also  the  first  to  dissuade  him  from  entering 
the  path  of  the  cross  to  the  crown,  for  which  he  brought  upon 
liimself  the  rebuke,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan."  The  rock 
of  the  church  had  become  a  rock  of  offence  and  a  stumbling- 
block.  He  protested,  in  presumptive  modesty,  when  Christ 
would  wash  his  feet ;  and  then,  suddenly  changing  his  mind, 
he  wished  not  his  feet  only,  but  his  hands  and  head  to  be 
washed.  He  cut  off  the  ear  of  Malchus  in  carnal  zeal  for  his 
Master ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  forsook  him  and 
fled.  He  solemnly  promised  to  be  faithful  to  Christ,  though  all 
should  forsake  him ;  and  yet  in  the  same  night  he  betrayed  him 
thrice.  He  was  the  first  to  cast  off  the  Jewish  prejudices 
against  the  unclean  heathen  and  to  fraternize  with  the  G^ntQe 
converts  at  Csesarea  and  at  Antioch ;  and  he  was  the  first  to 
withdraw  from  them  in  cowardly  fear  of  the  narrow-minded 
Judaizers  from  Jerusalem,  for  which  inconsistency  ho  had  to 
submit  to  a  humiliating  rebuke  of  Paul.* 

*  The  old  legend  of  Peter's  flight  from  the  Mamertine  prison  in  Rome, 
which  seems  to  antedate  the  hierarchical  glorification  of  Peter,  would  prove 
that  his  ^^  consistent  inconsistency*'  oyertook  him  once  more  at  the  close 
of  his  life.  A  few  days  hefore  his  execution,  it  is  said,  he  bribed  the  jailor 
and  escaped  from  prison,  but  when  he  reached  a  spot  outside  the  Porta 
San  Sebastiano,  now  marked  by  a  chapel,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  with  a 
cross,  and  Peter  asked  in  surprise :  ^^Lord,^  whither  goest  thou  {Domine  quo 
vadis)  ?  "  Jesus  replied  :  **  I  go  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  BgaAn- {venio  Bamam 
iterum  erttcifigi).^^  The  disciple  returned  deeply  humbled,  and  delivered  him- 
self to  the  jailor  to  be  crucified  head- downwards.  The  footprint  of  the  Lord 
is  still  shown  (or  was  shown  in  1841 «  when  I  saw  it)  in  the  little  chApel  called 
*'  Domine  quo  vadis,"  and  a  rude  fresco  on  the  waU  represents  the  encounter. 
The  legend  is  first  alluded  to  by  Origen  (quoting  from  the  Tlpdieis  Ila^Aov  or 
Hcrpoi/,  the  words  of  the  Saviour :  "AM^^^cr  m(XA«  <rraufM^7ivcu^  see  Opera  IV.  33S, 
and  Hilgenfeld,  /.  c.  IV.  72),  then  fully  told  in  the  apocryphal  AcUof  PeUr  and 
Paid^  c.  82  (Tischendorf,  I,  c.  p.  36,  where  Peter  asks,  Ki'ptc,  irov  iropc^  ;  and 
the  Lord  answers :  iy  'P<i^fti7  hiripxotxax  (rravfto^^vai)^  and  by  Ambrose  in  JSermo 
de  banlicis  non  tradendis  TuBretids  contra  Auxentium  (quoted  by  Lipeiua,  Petnu* 
Sage,  p.  134  sq.). 
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But  Peter  was  as  quick  in  retnming  to  his  right  position  as 
in  turning  away  from  it.  He  most  sincerely  loved  the  Lord 
from  the  start  and  had  no  rest  nor  peace  till  he  foimd  forgive- 
ness. With  all  his  weakness  he  was  a  noble,  generous  soul,  and 
of  the  greatest  service  in  the  church.  God  overruled  his  very 
sins  and  inconsistencies  for  his  humiliation  and  spiritual  prog- 
ress. And  in  his  Epistles  we  find  the  mature  result  of  the 
work  of  purification,  a  spirit  most  humble,  meek,  gentle,  tender, 
loving,  and  lovely.  Almost  every  word  and  incident  in  the 
gospel  history  connected  with  Peter  left  its  impress  upon  his 
Epistles  in  the  way  of  humble  or  thankful  reminiscence  and 
allusion.  His  new  name,  "  Rock,"  appears  simply  as  a  "  stone  " 
among  other  living  stones  in  the  temple  of  God,  built  upon 
Christ,  "the  chief  comer-stone."'  His  charge  to  his  fellow- 
presbyters  is  the  same  which  Christ  gave  to  him  after  the  resur- 
rection, that  they  should  be  faithful  "  shepherds  of  the  flock  " 
under  Christ,  the  chief  "  shepherd  and  bishop  of  their  souls."  * 
The  record  of  his  denial  of  Christ  is  as  prominent  in  all  the 
foiu*  Gospels,  as'  Paul's  persecution  of  the  church  is  in  the  Acts, 
and  it  is  most  prominent — as  it  would  seem  under  his  own 
direction — ^in  the  Gospel  of  his  pupil  and  "interpreter"  Milrk, 
which  alone  mentions  the  two  cock-crows,  thus  doubling  tliie  guilt 
of  the  denial,*  and  which  records  Christ's  words  of  censure 
("  Satan  "),  but  omits  Christ's  praise  ("  Rock  ").*  Peter  made  as 
little  effort  to  conceal  his  gi-eat  sin,  as  Paul.  It  served  as  a 
thorn  in  his  flesh,  and  the  remembrance  kept  him  near  the 
cross;  while  his  recovery  from  the  fall  was  a  standing  proof  of 

*  1  Pet.  2  :4-8.  A  strikiog  instanoe  of  the  impression  of  Christ's  word 
withont  a  trace  of  boastfulness  and  assumption  of  authority. 

MPet  5:3;  2:25;  comp.  John  21 :  15-17. 

'Mark  14; 72.  *^And  straigrhtway the  second  time  the  oock  crew.  And 
Peter  caUed  to  mind  the  word  how  that  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Before  the  cock 
crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice  (comp.  ver.  30) ;  and  when  he  thought 
thereon  he  wept.'' 

*  Comp.  Mark  8  :  27-88  with  Matt.  16  :  18-28.  The  omission  of  the  famous 
passage,  **  Thou  art  Rock,"  eta,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  the 
humility  of  Peter.  An  enemy  or  rival  might  have  omitted  them,  but  Mark 
was  his  faithful  pupil,  and  would  have  mentioned  them  had  he  followed  his 
own  impulse,  or  had  he  been  a  papist. 
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the  power  and  mercy  of  Christ  and  a  perpetual  call  to  gratitude. 
To  the  Christian  Church  the  double  story  of  Peter's  denial  and 
recovery  has  been  ever  since  an  unfailing  source  of  warning  and 
comfort.  Having  turned  again  to  his  Lord,  who  prayed  for  him 
that  his  personal  faith  fail  not,  he  is  still  strengthening  the 
brethren.* 

As  to  his  official  position  in  the  church,  Peter  stood  from  the 
beginning  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  apostles,  not  in  a  partisan 
sense,  but  in  a  large-hearted  spirit  of  moderation  and  compre- 
hension. He  never  was  a  narrow,  contracted,  exclusive  secta- 
rian. After  the  vision  at  Joppa  and  the  conversion  of  Corne- 
lius he  promptly  changed  his  inherited  view  of  the  necessity  of 
circumcision,  and  openly  professed  the  change  at  Jerusalem, 
proclaiming  the  broad  principle  "  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  acceptable  to  him ; "  and  "  that  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles alike  are  saved  only  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." '  He  continued  to  be  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Christian 
church  at  large,  and  Paul  himself  represents  him  as  the  first 
among  the  three  "  pillar  "-apostles  of  the  circumcision."  But 
he  stood  mediating  between  James,  who  represented  the  right 
wing  of  conservatism,  and  Paul,  who  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  apostolic  army.  And  this  is  precisely  the  position  which 
Peter  occupies  in  his  Epistles,  which  reproduce  to  a  great  extent 
the  teaching  of  both  Paul  and  James,  and  have  therefore  the 
character  of  a  doctrinal  Irenicum ;  as  the  Acts  are  a  historical 
tenicum,  without  violation  of  truth  or  fact. 

The  Peter  of  Fiction. 
No  character  of  the  Bible,  we  may  say,  no  personage  in  all 
history,  has  been  so  much  magnified,  misrepresented  and  mis- 

1  Luke  22 :  31,  82,  spoken  in  view  of  the  approaching  deniaL  This  is  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  passage  which  has  been  distorted  by  the  Vatican 
Council  into  an  argument  for  papal  infallibility.  Such  application  would 
logically  imply  also  that  every  pope  must  deny  Christ,  and  be  converted  ia 
order  to  strengthen  the  brethren. 

'Acts  10:  84,  85;  15:11. 

*  Gal.  2  :  8,  0  ;  oomp.  1 :  18;  1  Cor.  16  : 5. 
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used  for  doctrinal  and  hierarchical  ends  as  the  pi 
of  Galilee  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  apostoT 
Among  the  women  of  the  Bible  the  Virgin  Mary  has  under- 
gone a  similar  transformation  for  purposes  of  devotion,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  Peter  as  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  and  Mary  as  the  mother  of  Christ,  have  in 
this  idealized  shape  become  and  are  still  the  ruling  powers  in 
the  polity  and  worship  of  the  largest  branch  of  Christen- 
dom. 

In  both  cases  the  work  of  fiction  began  among  the  Judaizing 
heretical  sects  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  but  was  modi- 
fied and  carried  forward  by  the  Catholic,  especially  the  Eoman 
church,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

1.  The  Peter  of  the  £bionite  fiction.  The  historical  basis  is 
Peter's  encounter  with  Simon  Magus  in  Samaria,'  Paul's  rebuke 
of  Peter  at  Antioch,'  and  the  intense  distrust  and  dislike  of  the 
Judaizing  party  to  Paul.'  These  three  undoubted  facts,  together 
with  a  singular  confusion  of  Simon  Magus  with  an  old  Sabine 
deity,  Semo  SanctsSj  in  Bome,*  furnished  the  material  and 
prompted  the  motive  to  religious  tendency-novels  written  about 
-  and  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  by  ingenious  semi- 
Gnostic  Ebionites,  either  anonymously  or  under  the  fictitious 

*  Acts  8 : 0-24.  It  is  quite  probable  that  in  the  desoriptlon  of  the  heretics 
in  his  second  Epistle,  Peter  had  in  mind  Simon  Hagus.  Plnmptre  {I  e,  p. 
44)  sees  io  the  *'  great  swelling  words  of  yaiiity/'  2  Pet.  2 :  18,  an  allaBion  to 
Simon's  boast  that  he  was  ''  the  Great  Power  of  God  '*  (Acts  8 : 9,  10),  and  in 
the  words  ''  having  eyes  full  of  an  aduUeresSy'^  etc.  2  Pet.  2 :  12-14,  an  allu- 
sion to  Helena,  the  mistress  of  Simon,  who  is  said  to  have  aooompanied 
him. 

»GaL2:ll-14. 

*  This  is  dear  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  especially  the  GalaUans  and  Co- 
rinthians, and  from  the  21st  ch.  of  Acts. 

*  Jostin  Martyr  (ApoL  I.  c.  26  and  56)  reports  that  Simon  liagns  went  to 
Borne  under  Claudius  and  receiyed  divine  honors  there,  as  was  shown  by  a 
statue  erected  to  him  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber.  Such  a  statue  was  actually 
disoorered  in  1574,  but  with  the  inscription  Semoni  SancoDeo  FkUo  sacrum, 
[not  Sknoni  Deo  aanoto].  With  reference  to  this  supposed  worship,  Simon 
bossts  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  Becogn,  II.  9 :  ^^Ador£U>or  ut  dmSy  publicU 
ditinu  donabar  hononbvSy  ita  ut  nmttlacrum  mihi  statuerUei  tanguam  deum 
colant  €t  adarmuy 
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name  of  Clement  of  Bome,  the  repnted  successor  of  Peter-' 
In  these  productions  Simon  Peter  appears  as  the  great  apos- 
tle of  truth  in  conflict  with  Simon  Magus,  the  pseudo-apostle 
of  falsehood,  the  father  of  all  heresies,  the  Samaritan  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon ;  and  Peter  follows  him  step  by  step  from 
CsBsarea  Stratonis  to  Tyre,  Sidon,  Berytus,  Antioch,  and  Home, 
and  before  the  tribunal  of  Kero,  disputing  with  him,  and 
refuting  his  errors,  until  at  last  the  impostor,  in  the  daring 
act  of  mocking  Christ's  ascension  to  heaven,  meets  a  miserable 
end. 

In  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  the  name  of  Simon  repre- 
sents among  other  heresies  also  the  free  gospel  of  Paul,  who  is 
assailed  as  a  false  apostle  and  hated  rebel  against  the  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  same  charges  which  the  Judaizers 
brought  against  Paul,  are  here  brought  by  Peter  against  Simon 
Magus,  especially  the  assertion  that  one  may  be  saved  by  grace 
alone.  His  boasted  vision  of  Christ  by  which  he  professed  to 
have  been  converted,  is  traced  to  a  deceptive  vision  of  the 
devil.  The  very  words  of  Paul  against  Peter  at  Antioch,  that 
he  was  ^^  self -condemned  "  (Gal.  2:11),  are  quoted  as  an  accusa- 
tion against  God.  In  one  word,  Simon  Magus  is,  in  part  at  * 
least,  a  malignant  Judaizing  caricature  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 

2.  The  Peter  of  the  Papaq/.  The  orthodox  version  of  the 
Peter-legend,  as  we  find  it  partly  in  patristic  notices  of  Ireuffius, 
Origen,  TertuUian,  and  Eusebius,  partly  in  apocryphal  produc- 

^  The  chief  of  these  prodnctions  are  the  twenty  Greek  pseado-Clementine 
HomiUes^  which  are  based  upon  the  older  K^pvy/M  n^pov  and  other  Jewish- 
Christian  documents.  See  the  ed.  of  Dresael :  Ciementis  Bomani  gtuBfemn- 
tur  RamUicB  viginti  nune  prinum  inteffrcB^  G5tt.  1858  (430  pages),  and  of  De 
Lagarde,  Oementina^  1865.  The  Glementine  literature  has  been  thocoagfalj 
inyestigated  bj  Banr,  Hilgenfeld,  Bitsobl,  Schliemann,  tJhlhom,  Volkmar, 
and  Lipsins.  See  a  brief  resam^  in  Banr*s  Kirchenge&eh,  yoL  I.  85-94.  Banr 
first  tried  to  proye  the  identity  of  Simon  Magns  with  Paul,  in  his  essay  on 
the  Chri$tu9partei  in  der  KartnthMien  Oemeinde^  Tiibingen,  1881 .  But  Simon 
is  a  more  comprehensiye  representatiye  of  all  anti-Jewish  and  Gnostio  here- 
sies, especially  that  of  llaroion.  If  he  were  meant  to  represent  Paul  alone,  the 
author  would  not  haye  retained  the  historic  features  from  Aote,  oh.  8,  which 
are  entirely  irreconcilable  with  Paul's  well  known  history. 
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tions,'  retains  the  general  story  of  a  conflict  of  Peter  with  Simon 
Magns  in  Antioch  and  Rome,  but  extracts  from  it  its  anti-Pau- 
line poison,  associates  Paul  at  the  end  of  his  life  with  Peter  as 
the  joint,  though  secondary,  founder  of  the  Boman  church,  and 
honors  both  with  the  martyr's  crown  in  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion on  the  same  day  (the  29th  of  June),  and  in  the  same  year 
or  a  year  apart,  but  in  different  localities  and  in  a  different  man- 
ner.* Peter  was  crucified  like  his  Master  (though  head-down- 
wards '),  either  on  the  hill  of  Janiculum  (where  the  church  S. 
Pietro  in  Montorio  stands),  or  more  probably  on  the  Vatican  hill 
(the  scene  of  the  Neronian  circus  and  persecution) ;  *  Paul,  being 
a  Eoman  citizen,  was  beheaded  on  the  Ostian  way  at  the  Three 
Fountains  (Tre  Fontane),  outside  of  the  city.  They  even  walked 
together  a  part  of  the  Appian  way  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Caius  (or  Gains),  a  Roman  presbyter  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  pointed  to  their  monuments  or  trophies  *  on  the  Vati- 
can, and  in  the  via  Ostia.  The  solemn  burial  of  the  remains  of 
Peter  in  the  catacombs  of  San  Sebastiano,  and  of  Paul  on  the  Via 
Ostia,  took  place  June  29,  258,  according  to  the  Kalendarium  of 
the  Roman  church  from  the  time  of  Liberins.     A  hundred 

>  Sach  as  the  lost  KfipvytM  ll^pov  4y  ^PAfiffy  and  the  Proedieatio  PauH  (proba- 
bly one  book),  nsed  by  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  the  Syriac  Sermon  of  PeUr  in 
Borne  (in  Cnxston^s  **  Ancient  Syiiao  Doc.,"  Lond.  1864) ;  the^c^  PavU^  used 
by  Origen  and  Ensebins;  the  Aste  of  Peter  and  Paul^  of  a  later  date,  pub- 
lished by  Thilo  and  Tischendorf.  The  last  book  has  a  oondliatory  tendency, 
like  the  canonical  Acts.  Comp.  Lipeias,  I  c,  pp.  47  sqq.,  and  the  fragments 
collected  by  Hilgenfeld,  I.  e.  IV.  52  sqq. 

'  The  montii  is  given  in  the  Aota  Petri  et  Pauli  at  the  dose:  ^ErcXeic&^iray 
ol  S7HK  %Aoliat  ht6aroKm  Uirpos  koI  IlavXor  fjotvX  *lowi^  ttb*  But  different  MSS. 
give  July  second  or  eighth.  See  Tischendorf,  L  e,  p.  89.  According  to  Pru- 
dentins  {Ifymn.  12)  the  two  apostles  suffered  on  the  acune  day,  but  a  year 
apart: 

**  Unus  lUrumgue  dies,  plena  tamen  innov€au8  anno, 
Vidii  tuperba  morte  laureatum," 

'  A  bishop  of  the  Vatican  Ooundl  used  this  as  an  argument  for  papal  abso- 
lutiam  and  infallibility,  inasmuch  as  Peter^s  head  supported  his  body,  and  not 
the  body  the  head  I 

*  Baronius,  Ad  ann.  69  (in  Theiner*s  ed.  to!.  I.  594  sq.)  reconciles  this  differ* 
ence  by  making  the  Janiculum  and  the  Vatican  one  hill  extending  to  the 
HUvian  bridge. 

'  rpovoM,  Suseb.  K  E.  II.  25. 
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years  later  the  remains  of  Peter  were  permanently  transferred 
to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  on  tlie  Vatican,  those  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  (San  Paolo  fuori  le  mura)  outside  of 
the  Porta  Ostiensis  (now  Porta  San  Paolo).* 

The  tradition  of  a  twenty-five  years'  episcopate  in  Borne  (pre- 
ceded by  a  seven  years'  episcopate  in  Antioch)  cannot  be  traced 
beyond  the  fourth  century  (Jerome),  and  arose,  as  already  re- 
marked, from  chronological  miscalculations  in  connection  with 
the  questionable  statement  of  Justin  Martyr  concerning  the  arri- 
val of  Simon  Magus  in  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Claudius  (41- 
54).     The  "Catalogus  Liberianus,"  the  oldest  list  of  popes 
(supposed  to  have  been  written  before  366),  extends  tlie  pontifi- 
cate of  Peter  to  25  years,  1  month,  9  days,  and  puts  his  death 
on  June  29,  65  (during  the  consulate  of  Nerva  and  Vestinus), 
which  would  date  his  arrival  in  Bome  back  to  a.d.  40.     Eiise- 
bius,  in  his  Greek  Chronicle  as  far  as  it  is  preserved,  does  not 
fix  the  number  of  years,  but  says,  in  his  Church  History,  that 
Peter  came  to  Bome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  preach  against 
the  pestilential  errors  of  Simon  Magus.'    The  Armenian  trans- 
lation of  his  Chronicle  mentions  "  twenty  "  years ;  *  Jerome,  in 
his  translation  or  paraphrase  rather,  "  twenty-five  "  years,  assum- 
ing, without  warrant,  that  Peter  left  Jerusalem  for  Antioch  and 
Bome  in  the  second  year  of  Claudius  (42 ;   but  Acts  12 :  17 
would  rather  point  to  the  year  44),  and  died  in  the  fourteenth 
or  last  year  of  Nero  (68).*    Among  modem  Boman  Catholic 

'  Bee  Lipsins,  I  c.  pp.  96  aqq.,  and  his  Chronologie  der  rdm,  PdpsUy  ppi 
49Bqq. 

*  Hist.  Bed,  II.  14.  Hifl  statement  is  merely  an  inference  from  Justin  tfar- 
t7T*B  story  about  Simon  Magus,  whioh  he  quotes  in  oh.  13.  But  Justin  H. 
says  nothing  about  Simon  Peter  in  that  connection. 

'  ^^Petrus  cvpostoluB,  cum  primum  Antioehenam  ecdetiam  fundanety  Romano- 
rum  urhemproficiscitur,  iUque  evangeUumpradicaty  et  commoratur  iUic  anMa 
eedesim  arnm  vigimti.'* 

*  Chr.,  ad  ann.  44 :  ^^  Petrus  .  .  .  cum  primum  Antioehenam  eecUiiamJkin' 
dassety  Romam  prqfieisdtur^  ubi  evangelium  prcedican^  25  annis  efusdem  urbit 
epiacopus  perBeteraty  In  De  tdris  iUuHr,  cap.  I.,  Jerome  omits  Antioch  and 
says:  ^^ Simon Petriu  .  .  .  aecundo  OlatuUi imperatoris anno^  (td expugnandwn 
Simon  em  Magum,  Bomam  pergU^  ibique  viginti  quinqub  anni*  Cathedram 
Sficerdotaiem  tenuity  usque  ad  ultimuh  annum  Neronia,  id  eet^  deeimum  guar- 
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historians  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  year  of  Peter's  mai*- 
tyrdom :  Baronius  puts  it  in  69 ;  *  Pagi  and  Alban  Butler  in 
65 ;  Mohler,  Gams,  and  Akog  indefinitely  between  66  and  68. 
In  all  these  cases  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  Neronian  per- 
secution was  continued  or  renewed  after  64,  of  which  we  have 
no  historical  evidence.  It  must  also  be  assumed  that  Peter 
was  conspicuously  absent  from  his  flock  during  most  of  the 
time,  to  superintend  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Syria, 
to  preside  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  to  meet  with  Paul  in 
Antioch,  to  travel  about  with  his  wife,  and  that  he  made  very 
little  impression  there  till  58,  and  even  till  63,  when  Paul,  writ- 
ing to  and  from  Home,  still  entirely  ignores  him.  Thus  a 
chronological  error  is  made  to  overrule  stubborn  facts.  The 
famous  saying  that "  no  pope  shall  see  the  (twenty-five)  years  of 
Peter,"  which  had  hitherto  almost  the  force  of  law,  has  been 
falsified  by  the  thirty-two  years'  reign  of  the  first  infallible 
pope,  Pius  IX.,  who  ruled  from  1846  to  1878. 


NoTB. — On  thb  Glaius  of  thb  FAPAcnr. 

On  this  tradition  and  on  the  indisputable  preeminence  of  Peter  in  the 
€k)6pel8  and  the  Acts,  especially  the  words  of  Christ  to  him  after  the 
great  confession  (Matt  16  :  18),  is  boilt  the  colossal  fabric  of  the  papacy 
with  all  its  amazing  pretensions  to  be  the  legitimate  succession  of  a  per- 
manent primacy  of  honor  and  supremacy  of  jurisdiction  in  the  church  of 
Ghrist,  and — since  1870 — with  the  additional  claim  of  papal  infallibiUty 
in  all  official  utterances,  doctrinal  or  moral  The  vaUdity  of  this  claim 
requires  three  premises : 

1.  The  presence  of  Peter  in  Bome.  This  may  be  admitted  as  an  his- 
torical fact,  and  I  for  my  part  cannot  beheve  it  possible  that  such  a  rock- 
firm  and  world-wide  structure  as  the  papacy  could  rest  on  the  sand  of 
mere  fraud  and  error.  It  is  the  underlying  fact  which  gives  to  fiction  its 
vitality,  and  error  is  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  truth 
which  it  embodies.  But  the  fact  of  Peter's  presence  in  Bome,  whether  of 
one  year  or  twenty-five,  cannot  be  of  such  fundamental  importance  as  the 

tttm,    A  quo  et  affixus  eruei,  martyrio  eoronatus  ent^  capite  ad  terram  veno,  et 
in  tuiUme  pedibiu  detatU :  OHterens  «d  indignum  qui  ne  erudflgeretur  ut 
DomSntu  9uus.^ 
1  Annai,  ad  ami.  69,  Tom.  I.  590,  oomp.  L  272,  ed.  Theiner. 
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papacy  assumes  it  to  be :  otherwise  we  would  certainly  hare  some  aUnsion 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament.  Moreover,  if  Peter  was  in  Borne,  so  was  Paul, 
and  shared  with  him  on  equal  terms  the  apostolic  supervision  of  the 
Koman  congregation,  as  is  very  evident  from  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans. 

2.  The  transferability  of  Peter's  preSminence  on  a  successor.  This  is 
derived  by  inference  from  the  words  of  Christ :  '*  Thou  art  Bock,  and  on 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not 
prevail  against  it."  ^  This  passage,  recorded  only  by  Matthew,  is  the 
exegetical  rock  of  Bomanism,  and  more  frequently  quoted  by  popes  and 
papists  than  any  other  passage  of  the  Scriptures.  But  admitting  the 
obvious  reference  otpetra  to  Peter,  the  significance  of  this  prophetic  name 
evidently  refers  to  the  peculiar  mission  of  Peter  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  church  once  and  for  all  time  to  come.  He  fulfilled  it  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  and  in  the  conversion  of  Cornelius ;  and  in  this  pioneer 
work  Peter  can  have  no  successor  any  more  than  St.  Paul  in  the  conver* 
sion  of  the  GtentHes,  and  John  in  the  consolidation  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  apostolic  church. 

3.  The  actual  transfer  of  this  prerogative  of  Peter — not  upon  the  bishops 
of  Jerusalem,  or  Antioch,  where  he  undoubtedly  resided — but  upon  the 
bishop  of  Bome,  where  he  cannot  be  proven  to  have  been  from  the  New 
Testament.  Of  such  a  transfer  history  knows  absolutely  nothing. 
Clement,  bishop  of  Bome,  who  first,  about  ▲.d.  95,  makes  mention  of 
Peter's  martyrdom,  and  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  a  few  years  later  alludes 
to  Peter  and  Paul  as  exhorting  the  Bomans,  have  not  a  word  to  say 
about  the  transfer.  The  very  chronology  and  succession  of  the  first 
popes  is  uncertain. 

If  the  claims  of  the  papacy  cannot  be  proven  from  what  we  know  of 
the  historical  Peter,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  several  undoubted 
facts  in  the  real  histoiy  of  Peter  which  bear  heavily  upon  those  claims, 
namely : 

1.  That  Peter  was  married,  Matt.  8 :  14,  took  his  wife  with  him  on  his 
missionary  tours,  1  Cor.  9  : 5,  and,  according  to  a  possible  interpretation 
of  the  ''coSlect"  (sister),  mentions  her  in  his  first  Epistle  (6:13). 
Patristic  tradition  ascribes  to  him  children,  or  at  least  a  daughter  (Petro- 
nilla).  His  wife  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  Bome  before  him. 
What  right  have  the  popes,  in  view  of  this  example,  to  forbid  clerical 

'  Some  Protestant  writers  press,  m  Matt.  16 :  18«  the  disfcinotion  between 
nirpoSf  stoney  and  w^rpa^  rock,  which  disappears  in  the  translatioDS,  bat  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  Aramaic  Cep?ui,  which  was  used  by  Christ,  comp.  John 
1:42;  Gal.  2:9;  1  Oor.  1:12;  8:22;  9:5;  15:5  (and  which,  by  the  way, 
has  analogies  not  only  in  Semitio  but  also  in  Aryan  languages,  as  the  San- 
skrit kap-ala^  the  Greek  frt^-aX^,  the  Latin  e<»p'Ut,  the  German  £<fpf  and 
Oipfel),  On  the  interpretation  of  the  famous  passage  in  Matthew,  see  my 
annotations  to  Lange  on  Mattheio,  pp.  293  sqq.,  and  my  if.  Ap,  C%.,  ppu 
851  sqq. 
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maniage  ?  We  pass  by  the  equally  striking  contrast  between  the  poverty 
of  Peter,  who  had  no  cdlver  nor  gold  (Acts  3 : 6)  and  the  gorgeous  display 
of  the  triple-crowned  papacy  in  the  middle  ages  and  down  to  the  recent 
collapse  of  the  temporal  power. 

2«  That  in  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  15 : 1-11),  Peter  appears 
simply  as  the  first  Efpeaker  and  debater,  not  as  president  and  judge 
(James  presided),  and  assumes  no  special  prerogative,  least  of  all  an 
infAllibflity  of  judgment.  According  to  the  Vatican  theory  the  whole 
question  of  circumcision  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  Peter  rather 
than  to  a  Council,  and  the  decision  ought  to  have  gone  out  from  him  rather 
than  from  ''  the  apostles  and  elders,  brethren  "  (or  "  the  elder  brethren," 
ver.  23). 

3.  That  Peter  was  openly  rebuked  for  inconsistency  by  a  younger 
apostle  at  Antioch  (GaL  2 :  11-14).  Peter's  conduct  on  that  occasion  is 
irreconcilable  with  his  infaUibiLity  as  to  discipline ;  Paul's  conduct  is 
irreconcilable  with  Peter's  alleged  supremacy ;  and  the  whole  scene, 
though  perfectly  plain,  is  so  inconvenient  to  Boman  and  Bomanizing 
views,  that  it  has  been  variously  distorted  by  patristic  and  Jesuit  com- 
mentators, even  into  a  theatrical  farce  gotten  up  by  the  apostles  for  the 
more  effectual  refutation  of  the  Judaizers ! 

4.  That,  while  the  greatest  of  popes,  from  Leo  L  down  to  Leo  Xm. 
never  cease  to  speak  of  their  authority  over  all  the  bishops  and  all  the 
churches,  Peter,  in  his  speeches  in  the  Acts,  never  does  so.  And  his  Epis- 
tles, far  from  assuming  any  superiority  over  his  '^  fellow-elders  "  and  over 
"the  clergy"  (by  which  he  means  the  Christian  people),  breathe  the 
spirit  of  the  sincerest  humility  and  contain  a  prophetic  warning  against 
the  besetting  sins  of  the  papacy,  filthy  avarice  and  lordly  ambition 
(1  Pet.  5:1-3).  Love  of  money  and  love  of  power  are  twin-sisters,  and 
either  of  them  is  "  a  root  of  all  eviL" 

It  is  certainly  very  significant  that  the  weaknesses  even  more  than  the 
virtues  of  the  natural  Peter — his  boldness  and  presumption,  his  dread  of 
the  cross,  his  love  for  secular  gloiy,  his  carnal  zeal,  his  use  of  the  sword, 
his  sleepiness  in  Gethsemane — are  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  history 
of  the  papacy ;  while  the  addresses  and  epistles  of  the  converted  and  in- 
spired Peter  contain  the  most  emphatic  protest  against  the  hierarchical 
pretensions  and  worldly  vices  of  the  papacy,  and  enjoin  truly  evangelical 
principles— the  general  priesthood  and  royalty  of  believers,  apostolic 
poverty  before  the  rich  temple,  obedience  to  God  rather  than  man,  yet 
with  proper  regard  for  the  civil  authorities,  honorable  marriage,  con- 
demnation of  mental  reservation  in  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  of  simony 
in  Simon  Magnus,  liberal  appreciation  of  heathen  piety  in  Cornelius,  op- 
position to  the  yoke  of  legal  bondage,  salvation  in  no  other  name  but 
that  of  Jesus  Christ 
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§  27.    JameSy  the  Brother  of  the  Lord. 

•H  lAarvi  x«p^  Ipyawr  ycirfkC  ^oriy.— James  2  :  36. 

SOUBGBS. 

L  Gennine  sources  :  Acts  12  :  17 ;  15  :  13 ;   21 :  18 ;   1  Cor.  15  : 7 ;  Oal. 
1:19;  2:9,  12.    Gomp.  James  *'the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  Matt. 
13  :  55  ;  Mark  6  : 3;  GaL  1 :  19. 
The  Epistle  of  James. 

n.  Post-apostolic  :  Josephus  :  ArU.  '^^,  9,  1. — Heoeseppus  in  Euseb. 
BisL  JEcc.  n.  ch.  23.— Jebomb:  CcUaL  vir,  ill.  c.  2,  under  "Jacobna." 
Epiphanius,  Hcer.  XXIX.  4 ;  XXX.  16;  LXXVin.  13  sq. 

nL  Apocryphal :  Protevangdium  Jacobin  ed.  in  Greek  by  Tischendorf^ 
in  "Evangelia  Apocrypha,"  pp.  1-49,  comp.  the  Prolegg.  pp.  xii- 
zxv.  James  is  honorably  mentioned  in  several  other  apocryphal 
Gospels.— Epiphanius,  Haer.  XXX.  16,  allndes  to  an  Ebionite  and 
strongly  anti-Pauline  book,  the  Ascents  of  James  fAi^a^adfiol  'Iikco^ov), 
descriptions  of  his  ascension  to  heaven,  which  are  lost. — The  Liturgy 
of  James,  ed.  by  W,  TroUope,  Edinb.  1848.  Composed  in  the  third 
century,  after  the  Council  of  NicaBa  (as  it  contains  the  terms  6t»oovaioK 
and  dcorofcof),  but  resting  on  some  older  traditions.  It  was  intended 
for  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  styled  ''the  mother  of  all 
churches."  It  is  still  used  once  a  year  on  the  festival  of  St.  James, 
Oct.  23,  in  the  Greek  Church  at  Jerusalem.     (See  vol.  n.  527  sqq.) 

Ezeoetioaij  and  Doctbihaii. 

CommerUaries  on  the  Epistle  of  James  by  Hebdeb  (1775),  Stobb  (1784), 
Gebseb  (1828),  ScHNEGKENBUBGEB  (1832),  Theile  (1833),  Eebh 
(1838),  De  Wetkb  (1849,  3d  ed.  by  BBecxNEB,  1865),  Cellbbieb 
(1850),  WiBSiNOEB  (in  Olshaosen's  Com,,  1854),  Stieb  (1845),  Huibbb 
and  BEYBOHiiAa  (in  Meyer's  Qmi,,  1858,  4th  ed.  1882),  Lakqe  and 
Yak  OofiTEBZEB  (in  Lange*s  Bibelwerk,  1862,  Engl.  transL  enlarged  by 
MoMBEBT,  1867),  Alfobd,  Wobdswobth,  Bassett  (1876,  ascribes  the 
Ep.  to  James  of  Zebedee),  PIiUMFTBE  (in  the  Cambridge  series,  1878), 
PuNGHABD  (in  Ellicott's  Chm,  1878),  Ebbmamn  (1882),  GiiOag  (1883). 

WoiiDEMAB  G.  Schmidt:  Ber  LekrgehaU  des  Jakobusbritfes,    Leipzig^ 


W.  BBTSOHLAa:  Der  Jakobusbrief  als  urchristUckes  OeschichisdenhmaL 
In  the  "  Stud.  u.  Kritiken,"  1874,  No.  1,  pp.  105-166.   See  his  Owt, 
Comp.  also  the  expositions  of  the  doctrinal  tyx)e  of  James  in  Nbamdbb, 
SGHim>,  ScHAPF,  Weibb  (pp.  176-194,  third  ed.). 

HlSrOBIOAIi  AND  CBrncAL. 
BiiDM :  De  to7s  dd€K<f>oU  et  raU  tiht\<f>aU  Tov  Kvpiov.    Leyden,  1839.     (T 
have  not  seen  this  tracts  which  advocates  the  brother-theory.    Li^^t- 
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foot  says  of  it :  "Blom  gives  the  most  satisfactory  statement  of  the 

patristic  authorities,  and  Schaff  discusses  the  scriptural  arguments 

most  carefully.") 
Schaff  :  Jakobus  Alphdi,  und  Jakobua  der  Brvder  des  Herm,    Berlin, 

1842  (101  pages). 
Mill:  The  Accounts  of  ovar  Lord'a  Brethren  in  the  New  Test,  vindicated. 

Cambridge,  1843.   (Advocates  the  cousin-theory  of  the  Latin  church. ) 
LiOBTFOOT :  The  Brethren  of  the  Lord,    Excursus  in  his  Com.  on  Oala- 

tians.    Lond.  2d  ed.  1866,  pp.  247-282.    (The  ablest  defence  of  the 

8tei>-brother- theory  of  the  Greek  Church.) 
H.  HoiiiZMANN :  Jakobtts  der  Gereckte  und  seine  NamensbriUier,  in  Hilgen- 

leld's  "Zeitschrift  fOr  wissenschaftL  TheoL"    Leipz.  1880,  No.  2. 

Next  to  Peter,  who  was  the  oecumenical  leader  of  Jewish 
Christianity,  stands  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (also  called 
by  post-apostolic  writers  "  James  the  Jnst,"  and  "  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem "),  as  the  local  head  of  the  oldest  church  and  the 
leader  of  the  most  conservative  portion  of  Jewish  Christianity. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
after  his  martyrdom,  a.d.  44.  He  became,  with  Peter  and  John, 
one  of  the  three  "  pillars "  of  the  church  of  the  circumcision. 
And  after  the  departure  of  Peter  from  Jerusalem  James  pre- 
sided over  the  mother  church  of  Christendom  until  his  death. 
Though  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  he  enjoyed,  owing  to  his  rela- 
tionship to  our  Lord  and  his  commanding  piety,  almost  apostolic 
authority,  especially  in  Judaea  and  among  the  Jewish  converts.* 
On  one  occasion  even  Peter  yielded  to  his  influence  or  that  of 
his  representatives,  and  was  misled  into  his  uncharitable  conduct 
towards  the  Grentile  brethren.* 

James  was  not  a  believer  before  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
He  was  the  oldest  of  the  four  "  brethren  "  (James,  Joseph,  Judas, 
Simon),  of  whom  John  reports  with  touching  sadness :  "  Even 
his  brethren  did  not  believe  in  him." "  It  was  one  of  the  early 
and  constant  trials  of  our  Lord  in  the  days  of  his  humiliation 
that  he  was  without  honor  among  his  fellow-townsmen,  yea, 

'  On  his  relation  to  the  Twelve  and  to  Jesas,  see  the  fizst  note  at  the  end 
of  this  section. 

'Hark6:8;  Matt.  18:55;  John7:5. 
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"  among  his  own  kin,  and  in  his  ovm  house."  *  James  was  no 
doubt  imbued  with  the  temporal  and  carnal  Messianic  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  Jews,  and  impatient  at  the  delay  and  unworldli- 
ness  of  his  divine  brother.  Hence  the  taunting  and  almost  dis- 
respectful language :  "  Depart  hence  and  go  into  Judsea  .... 
If  thou  doest  these  tilings,  manifest  thyself  to  the  world.''  The 
crucifixion  could  only  deepen  his  doubt  and  sadness. 

But  a  special  personal  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  brought 
about  his  conversion,  as  also  that  of  his  brothers,  who  after 
the  resurrection  appear  in  the  company  of  the  apostles.*  This 
turning-point  in  his  life  is  briefly  but  significantly  alluded  to 
by  Paul,  who  himself  was  converted  by  a  personal  appearance 
of  Christ.*  It  is  more  fully  reported  in  an  interesting  fragment 
of  the  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  "  (one  of  the  oldest 
and  least  fabulous  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels),  which  shows  the 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  James  even  before  his  conversion.* 
He  had  sworn,  we  are  here  told,  "  that  he  would  not  eat  bread 
from  that  hour  wherein  the  Lord  had  drunk  the  cup  [of  his 
passion]  *  until  he  should  see  him  rising  from  the  dead."  The 
Lord  appeared  to  him  and  communed  with  him,  giving  bread  to 
James  the  Just  and  saying :  "  My  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for 
the  Son  of  man  is  risen  from  them  that  sleep." 

'  Mark  6:4;  Matt.  18  :  57  ;  Luke  4 :  24  ;  Jolm4  :  44. 

*  Acts  1 :  13 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  9  :  5. 

*  1  Cor.  15:7:  iTircira  &ipdti  'IokA^, 

^  The  fraf^ment  is  preserved  by  Jerome,  De  «ir.  iU,  cap.  2.  Comp.  Hilgen- 
feld,  Nan.  Test,  extra  can.  ree.  IV.  17  and  29 ;  and  Nicholson,  The  OctpH 
according  to  the  Hebrews  (1879),  pp.  63  sqq. 

*  I  f oUow  here  with  Credner  and  Lightf oot  the  reading  Dominus  for  Domini^ 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  translation,  whioh  reads  6  it^ptos,  and  with  the 
context,  which  points  to  the  Lord's  death  rather  than  the  Lord's  Sapper  as 
the  starting-point  of  the  vow.  See  Lightf  oot,  Ep.  to  the  Oal.^  p.  266.  If  we 
read  *^  hora  qua  biberat  caKcem  DoMmi,"  the  aathor  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  mnst  have  assumed  either  that  James  was  one  with  James  of 
AlphsBus,  or  that  the  Lord^s  Supper  was  not  confined  to  the  twelve  apostles. 
Neither  of  these  is  probable.  James  is  immediately  afterwards  oalled  ^^the 
Just."  Gregory  of  Tours  (Histor.  Franeorum,  I.  21),  relating  this  story, 
adds,  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  tradition  :  ''  Hie  est  Jacobus  Justus,  quern 
fratrem  Domini  nuncupant^  pro  eo  quod  Josephi  fuerit  flUus  ex  aHa  uxore  pro- 
genUusy    See  Nicholson,  p.  64. 
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In  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Galatians,  James  appears 
as  the  most  conservative  of  tlie  Jewish  converts,  at  the  head  of 
the  extreme  right  wing ;  yet  recognizing  Paul  as  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  giving  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  as  Paul 
himself  reports,  and  unwilling  to  impose  upon  the  Gentile 
Christians  the  yoke  of  circumcision.  He  must  therefore  not  be 
identified  with  tlie  heretical  Judaizers  (the  forerunners  of  the 
Ebionites),  who  hated  and  opposed  Paul,  and  made  circumcision 
a  condition  of  justification  and  church  membership.  He  pre- 
sided at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  and  proposed  the  compromise 
which  saved  a  split  in  the  church.  He  probably  prepared  the 
synodical  letter  which  agrees  with  his  style  and  has  the  same 
greeting  formula  peculiar  to  him.' 

He  was  an  honest,  conscientious,  eminently  practical,  concili- 
atory Jewish  Christian  saint,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
and  at  the  i-ight  time,  although  contracted  in  his  mental  vision 
as  in  his  local  sphere  of  labor. 

From  an  incidental  remark  of  Paul  we  may  infer  that  James, 
like  Peter  and  the  other  brothers  of  the  Lord,  was  married.* 

The  mission  of  James  was  evidently  to  stand  in  the  breach 
between  the  synagogue  and  the  church,  and  to  lead  the  disciples 
of  Moses  gently  to  Christ.  He  was  the  only  man  that  could  do 
it  in  that  critical  time  of  the  approacliing  judgment  of  the  holy 
dty.  As  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  a  conversion  of  the 
Jews  as  a  nation,  he  prayed  for  it  and  made  the  transition  as 
easy  as  possible.  When  that  hope  vanished  his  mission  was 
fulfilled. 

According  to  Josephus  he  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the  younger 
Ananus,  the  high  priest,  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  whom  he 
calls  "  the  most  unmerciful  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  execution  of 
judgment,"  stoned  to  death  with  some  others,  as  "breakers  of 
the  law,"  i.  e.  Christians,  in  the  interval  between  the  procura- 
torship  of  Festus  and  that  of  Albinus,  that  is,  in  the  year  63. 

'  ''  Greeting,**  xaip^tw^  Acts  16 :38,  and  James  1 : 1,  instead  of  the  speoiflo 
Chnstian  x^^s  «al  fif»4mf. 
»1  Cor.  9:5. 
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The  Jewish  historian  adds  that  this  act  of  injustice  created 
great  indignation  among  those  most  devoted  to  tlie  law  (the 
Pharisees),  and  that  they  induced  Albinus  and  King  Agrippa 
to  depose  Ananus  (a  son  of  the  Annas  mentioned  in  Luke  3:2; 
John  18  :  13).  He  thus  furnishes  an  impartial  testimony  to  the 
high  standing  of  James  even  among  the  Jews.* 

Hegesippus,  a  Jewish  Christian  historian  about  a.d.  170,  puts 
the  martyrdom  a  few  years  later,  shortly  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (69).*  He  relates  that  James  was  first  thrown 
down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  by  the  Jews  and  then 
stoned  to  death.  His  last  prayer  was  an  echo  of  that  of  his 
brother  and  Lord  on  the  cross :  "  God,  Father,  forgive  them ;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

The  dramatic  account  of  James  by  Hegesippus  *  is  an  over- 
drawn picture  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  colored 
by  Judaizing  traits  which  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
"  Ascents  of  James  "  and  other  apocryphal  sources.  He  turns 
James  into  a  Jewish  priest  and  Nazarite  saint  (comp.  his  advice 
to  Paul,  Acts  21 :  23,  24),  who  drank  no  wine,  ate  no  flesh,  never 
shaved,  nor  took  a  bath,  and  wore  only  linen.  But  the  biblical 
James  is  Pharisaic  and  legalistic  rather  than  Essenic  and  ascetic 
In  the  pseudo-Clementine  writings,  he  is  raised  even  above 
Peter  as  the  head  of  the  holy  church  of  the  Hebrews,  as  "  the 
lord  and  bishop  of  bishops,"  as  "  the  prince  of  priests."  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  James,  like  St.  John 
at  Ephesus,  wore  the  high-priestly  petalon,  or  golden  plate  on 
the  forehead,  with  the  inscription:  "Holiness  to  the  Lord" 
(Ex.  28  :  36).  And  in  the  Liturgy  of  St  Jamee^  the  brother  of 
Jesus  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  "  the  brother  of  the  very  God  " 
(dSeX^^eo^).     Legends  gather  around  the  memoiy  of  great 

^  JosephnB  oalk  James  ^'the  brother  of  Jegoa  (Ju  sthcalled  Chrkt^^  (r^ 
^X^hp  *lriaov  Tov  ktyofUtfov  Xpurrov,  *ldK»$os  tvofM  oin^\  bat  these  wordi 
are  regarded  bj  some  critics  (Lardner,  Gredner,  and  others)  as  a  Ghristiaii  in* 
tezpolation. 

'  Neander,  Ewald,  and  Kenan  give  the  preference  to  the  date  of  Joeephiu. 
But  acoording  to  the  paeado-Glementine  literature  James  sonrived  Petes. 

'  See  below,  Note  II. 
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men,  and  reveal  the  deep  impression  they  made  upon  their 
friends  and  followers.  The  character  which  shines  through 
these  James-legends  is  tliat  of  a  loyal,  zealous,  devout,  consist- 
ent Hebrew  Christian,  who  by  his  personal  purity  and  holiness 
secured  the  reverence  and  affection  of  all  around  him. 

But  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tian, yet  orthodox,  overestimate  of  James  in  the  Eastern  church, 
as  we  find  it  in  the  fragments  of  Ilegesippus  and  in  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  James,  and  the  heretical  perversion  of  James  into  an  enemy 
of  Paul  and  the  gospel  of  freedom,  as  he  appears  in  apocryphal 
fictions.  We  have  here  the  same  phenomenon  as  in  the  case  of 
Peter  and  Paul.  Every  leading  apostle  has  his  apocryphal 
shadow  and  caricature  both  in  the  primitive  church  and  in  the 
modem  critical  reconstruction  of  its  history.  The  name  and 
authority  of  James  was  abused  by  the  Judaizing  party  in  under- 
mining the  work  of  Paul,  notwithstanding  the  fraternal  agree- 
ment of  the  two  at  Jerusalem.*  The  Ebionites  in  the  second 
century  continued  this  malignant  assault  upon  the  memory  of 
Paul  under  cover  of  the  honored  names  of  James  and  Peter ; 
while  a  certain  class  of  modem  critics  (though  usually  from  tlie 
opposite  ultra-  or  pseudo-Pauline  point  of  view)  endeavor  to 
prove  the  same  antagonism  from  the  Epistle  of  James  (as  far  as 
they  admit  it  to  be  genuine  at  all).* 

The  Epistle  in  our  canon,  which  purports  to  be  written  by 
"  James,  a  bond-servant  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  dispersion,"  though  not  generally  acknowledged  at 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  has  strong  internal  evidence 
of  genuineness.  It  precisely  suits  the  character  and  position  of 
the  historical  James  as  we  know  him  from  Paul  and  the  Acts, 

*  GaL  2  :  12.  How  far  the  unnamed  messengers  of  James  from  Jerusalem, 
who  intimidated  Peter  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  acted  under  authority  from 
James,  does  not  appear;  but  it  is  certain  from  yer.  9,  as  well  as  from  the 
Acts,  that  James  recognized  the  peculiar  divine  grace  and  success  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles;'  he  could  therefore  not  without 
gross  inconsistency  make  common  cause  with  his  adversaries. 

*  Even  Lather,  in  an  unguarded  moment  (1524),  called  the  epistle  of  James 
an  **  epistle  of  straw/'  because  he  could  not  harmonize  it  with  Paul's  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith. 
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and  differs  widely  from  the  apocryphal  James  of  the  Ebionite 
fictions.'  It  hails  undoubtedly  from  Jerusalem,  the  theocratic 
metropolis,  amid  the  scenery  of  Palestine.  The  Christian  com- 
munities appear  not  as  churches,  but  as  synagogues,  consisting 
mostly  of  poor  people,  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  rich  and 
powerful  Jews.  There  is  no  trace  of  Gentile  Christians  or  of 
any  controversy  between  them  and  the  Jewish  Christians.  The 
Epistle  was  perhaps  a  companion  to  the  original  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew for  the  Hebrews,  as  the  first  Epistle  of  John  was  such  a 
companion  to  his  Gospel.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the  epis- 
tles of  the  New  Testament.'  It  represents,  at  all  events,  the 
earliest  and  meagerest,  yet  an  eminently  practical  and  necessary 
type  of  Christianity,  with  prophetic  earnestness,  proverbial  sen- 
tentiousness,  great  freshness,  and  in  fine  Greek.  It  is  not  dog- 
matic but  ethical.  It  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  addresses 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
also  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.* 
It  never  attacks  the  Jews  directly,  but  still  less  St.  Paul,  at 
least  not  his  genuine  doctrine.  It  characteristically  calls  the 
gospel  the  "  perfect  law  of  liberty,"  *  thus  connecting  it  very 
closely  with  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  yet  raising  it  by  implica- 

'  Ewold  (yi.  608)  remarks  that  it  is  just  snoli  a  letter  as  we  maj  expect 
from  the  centre  of  Christianity  in  that  period,  when  most  Christiana  were 
poor  and  oppressed  by  rich  Jews. 

'  The  date  of  composition  is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem,  and  oritica  vazy 
between  a.d.  45  and  63.  Sohneckenbnrger,  Keander,  Thiersch,  Hather, 
Hofmann,  Weiss,  and  Beyschiag',  and  among  English  divines,  Alford,  Bassett 
(who,  however,  wrongly  vindicates  the  Epistle  to  James  the  son  of  Zebedee), 
and  Plumptre  assign  it  a  vezy  early  date  before  the  Council  of  Jemsalem  (50) 
and  the  circumcision  controversy,  to  which  there  is  no  allusion.  On  the 
other  hand  Lardner,  De  Wette,  Wiesinger,  Lange,  Ewald,  and  also  those  com> 
mentators  who  see  in  the  Epistle  a  polemical  reference  to  Paul  and  his  teach- 
ing,  bring  it  down  to  62.  At  all  events,  it  was  written  before  the  destmction 
of  Jerusalem,  which  would  have  been  noticed  by  a  later  writer.  The  Tubin- 
gen school  (Baur,  Schwegler,  Hilgenfeld)  deny  its  genuineness  and  assign  it 
to  A.  D.  80  or  90.  Renan  admits  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  of  James  and 
Jude,  as  counter-manifestoes  of  Jewish  Christianity  against  Paulinism,  and 
accounts  for  the  good  Greek  style  by  the  aid  of  a  Greek  secretary. 

'  See  the  lists  of  parallel  passages  in  Plumptre,  pp.  7-9  and  33. 

^  James  1 :  25.     6  vofMuc^^of  f 2s  vIiiqv  rcXcioy  rhv  r^r  Aevi^p(ar. 
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tion  far  above  the  imperfect  law  of  hondage.  The  author  has 
very  little  to  say  about  Christ  and  the  deeper  mysteries  of  re- 
demption, but  evidently  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
history,  and  reverently  calls  Christ  "the  Lord  of  glory,"  and 
hinaself  humbly  his  "  bond-servant." '  He  represents  religion 
tliroughout  in  its  practical  aspect  as  an  exhibition  of  faith  by 
good  works.  He  undoubtedly  differs  widely  from  Paul,  yet  does 
not  contradict,  but  supplements  him,  and  fills  an  important  place 
in  the  Christian  system  of  truth  which  comprehends  all  types  of 
genuine  piety.  There  are  multitudes  of  sincere,  earnest,  and 
faithful  Christian  workers  who  never  rise  above  the  level  of 
James  to  the  sublime  heights  of  Paul  or  John.  The  Christian 
church  would  never  have  given  to  the  Epistle  of  James  a  place 
in  the  canon  if  she  had  felt  that  it  was  irreconcilable  with  the 
doctrine  of  Paul.  Even  the  Lutheran  church  did  not  follow  her 
great  leader  in  his  unfavorable  judgment,  but  still  retains  James 
among  the  canonical  books. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  James  he  was  succeeded  by  Symeon, 
a  son  of  Clopas  and  a  cousin  of  Jesus  (and  of  James).  He  con- 
tinued to  guide  the  church  at  Jerusalem  till  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
when  he  died  a  martyr  at  the  great  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years.*  The  next  thirteen  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  who  came, 
however,  in  rapid  succession,  were  likewise  of  Jewish  descent. 

Throughout  this  period  the  church  of  Jerusalem  preserved  its 
strongly  Israelitish  type,  but  joined  with  it  "  the  genuine  knowl- 
edge of  Christ,"  and  stood  in  communion  with  the  Catholic 
church,  from  which  the  Ebionites,  as  heretical  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, were  excluded.  After  the  line  of  the  fifteen  circumcised 
bishops  had  run  out,  and  Jerusalem  was  a  second  time  laid 
waste  under  Hadrian,  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  Christians  gradu- 
ally merged  in  the  orthodox  Greek  Church. 

*  3 : 1  fxcTC  tV  'Ki9rt¥  rav  icvptov  ^u&w  ^Iriffov  Xpurrov  ttis  iS^rts.  In  the 
intoription,  1 : 1,  the  Lord  Jesus  GhriBt  is  associated  with  God. 

*  Hegesippus  apud  Buseb.  H.  2?.  IIL,  11.  22,  32;  IV.,  5,  22.  Const.  Apast. 
VII.  46.  Hegesippus  assumes  that  Clopas,  the  father  of  Symeon,  was  a 
brother  of  Joseph  and  an  uncle  of  Jesus.  He  never  calls  Symeon  '*  brother 
of  the  Lord,'*  but  only  James  and  Jude  (II.  23 ;  III.  20). 
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Notes. 


L  James  and  the  Bbotrebs  of  the  Lobd. — ^There  are  three,  pexbape 
four,  eminent  persons  in  the  New  Testament  bearing  the  name  of  James 
(abridged  from  Jacob,  which  from  patriarchal  memories  was  a  more  com- 
mon name  among  the  Jews  than  any  other  except  Symeon  or  Simon,  and 
Joseph  or  Joses) : 

1.  James  (the  son)  of  Zebedeb,  the  brother  of  John  and  one  of  the  three 
favorite  apostles,  the  proto-martyr  among  the  Twelve  (beheaded  a.i>.  44, 
see  Acts  12 : 2),  as  his  brother  John  was  the  survivor  of  all  the  apostles. 
They  were  called  the  "  sons  of  thxmder." 

2.  James  (the  son)  of  AiiFHJsits,  who  was  likewise  one  of  the  Twelve, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  four  apostle-catalogues.  Matt.  10:3;  Mark 
3 :  10;  Luke  6 :  15 ;  Acts  1 :  13. 

3.  Jambs  the  Little,  Mark  15  :  40  (6  fiiKp69,  not  "  the  Less,**  as  in  the 
£.  v.),  probably  so  called  from  his  small  stature  (as  Zaochseus,  Luke  19  : 
3),  the  son  of  a  certain  Maiy  and  brother  of  Joseph,  Matt.  27  :  56  {Mapia 
4  roO  *IaKa>/3ov  Koi  *la<rri<f>  /xt^njp) ;  Mark  15  :  40,  47 ;  16  : 1 ;  Luke  24  :  10. 
He  is  usually  identified  with  James  the  son  of  Alphceus,  on  the  assump- 
tion Uiat  his  mother  Mary  was  the  wife  of  Clopas,  mentioned  John  19  : 
25,  and  that  Clopas  was  the  same  person  as  Alphsaus.  But  this  identifi- 
cation is  at  least  very  problematical. 

4.  Jambs,  simply  so  called,  as  the  most  distinguished  after  the  early 
death  of  James  the  Elder,  or  with  the  honorable  epithet  Bbotheb  of  the 
LoBD  (6  ddt\(t>6£  Tov  Kvpiov),  and  among  post>apostolic  writers,  the  Ji»r, 
also  BiBHOF  OF  Jebubalem.  The  title  connects  him  at  once  with  the  four 
brothers  and  the  unnamed  sisters  of  our  Lord,  who  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  Qospels,  and  he  as  the  first  among  them.  Hence  the  com- 
plicated question  of  the  nature  of  this  relationship.  Although  I  have 
fully  discussed  this  intricate  subject  nearly  forty  years  ago  (1842)  in 
the  German  essay  above  mentioned,  and  then  again  in  my  annotations  to 
Lange  on  Matthew  (Am.  ed.  1864,  pp.  256-260),  I  will  briefly  sum  up 
once  more  the  chief  points  with  reference  to  the  most  recent  discussions 
(of  Lightfoot  and  Benan). 

There  are  three  theories  on  James  and  the  brothers  of  Jesus.  I  would 
call  them  the  brother-iheoTj^  the  Aoy-ftro^Aer-theory,  and  the  oo^iwi^' 
theory.  Bishop  Lightfoot  (and  Canon  Farrar)  calls  them  after  their 
chief  advocates,  the  Helvidian  (an  invidious  designation),  the  Epiphanicoiy 
and  the  Hieronymian  theories.  The  first  is  now  confined  to  Protestants, 
the  second  is  the  Greek,  the  third  the  Boman  view. 

(1)  The  BBOTHEB-theoiy  takes  the  term  ah€\<liol  in  the  usual  sense,  and 
regards  the  brothers  as  younger  children  of  Joseph  and  Maiy,  conse- 
quently as  full  brothers  of  Jesus  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  though  really  only  half-brothers,  in  view  of  his  superna- 
tural conception.    This  is  exegetically  the  most  natural  view  and  favored 
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hj  the  meaning  of  adcX<^r  (espeoiallj  when  used  as  a  standing  designa- 
tion), the  constant  companionship  of  these  brethren  with  Mazy  (John 
2:12;  Matt.  12:46;  13 :  55),  and  by  the  obvious  meaning  of  Matt.  1 :  25 
(ovK  €yufm<rK9»  avrijv  c  «  ;  o  ^,  GOmp.  1  :  18  irpiv  rj  oi/mXSc iv  avTovs),  and  Lllke 
2  : 7  (ir  p  »  r  o  tokos),  as  e:q>lained  from  the  standpoirU  of  the  evangelists,  who 
nsed  these  terms  in  foil  view  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Maiy  and  Jesos. 
The  only  serious  objection  to  it  is  of  a  doctrinal  and  ethical  natore,  yiz., 
the  assumed  perpetual  virginity  of  the  mother  of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  the  committal  of  her  at  the  cross  to  John  rather  than  her  own  sons 
and  daughters  (John  19  :  25).  If  it  were  not  for  these  two  obstacles  the 
brother-theory  would  probably  be  adopted  by  every  &dr  and  honest 
ezegete.  The  first  of  these  objections  dates  from  the  post-apostolic 
ascetic  overestimate  of  virginity,  and  cannot  have  been  felt  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  else  they  would  have  avoided  those  ambiguous  terms  just 
noticed.  The  second  difficulty  presses  also  on  the  other  two  theories,  only 
in  a  less  degree.  It  must  therefore  be  solved  on  other  grounds,  namely, 
the  profound  spiritual  sympathy  and  congeniality  of  John  with  Jesus  and 
Mary,  which  rose  above  carnal  relationships,  the  probable  cousinship  of 
John  (based  upon  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  same  passage,  John 
19  :  25),  and  the  unbelief  of  the  real  brethren  at  the  time  of  the  committal. 

This  theory  was  held  by  TertuUian  (whom  Jerome  summarily  dis- 
poses of  as  not  being  a  ''  homo  ecclesisB,"  L  e.  a  schismatic),  defended 
by  Helvidius  at  Rome  about  380  (violently  attacked  as  a  heretic  by 
Jerome),  and  by  several  individuals  and  sects  opposed  to  the  incipient 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Maiy ;  and  recently  by  the  majority  of  German 
Protestant  ezegetes  since  Herder,  such  as  Stier,  De  Wette,  Meyer, 
Weiss,  Ewald,  Wieseler,  Keim,  also  by  Dean  Alford,  and  Canon  Farrar 
(Life  of  Christ,  I.  97  sq.).  I  advocated  the  same  theory  in  my  German 
tract,  but  admitted  afterwards  in  my  Hiet,  of  Ap.  Ch,,  p.  378,  that  I  did 
not  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  second  theory. 

(2)  The  HAiiP-BBOTHEB-theory  regards  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
Jesus  as  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  consequently  as  no  blood- 
relations  at  all,  but  so  designated  simply  as  Joseph  was  csdled  the  father 
of  Jesus,  by  an  exceptional  use  of  the  term  adapted  to  the  exceptional 
fact  of  the  miraculous  incarnation.  This  has  the  dogmatic  advantage  of 
saving  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour ; 
it  lessens  the  moral  difficulty  implied  in  John  19 :  25 ;  and  it  has  a  strong 
traditional  support  in  the  apocryphal  Gospels  and  in  the  Eastern  church. 
It  also  would  seem  to  explain  more  easily  the  patronizing  tone  in  which 
the  brethren  speak  to  our  Lord  in  John  7 : 3,  4.  But  it  does  not  so 
naturally  account  for  the  constant  companionship  of  these  brethren  with 
Mary ;  it  assumes  a  former  marriage  of  Joseph  nowhere  alluded  to  in 
the  Gospels,  and  makes  Joseph  an  old  man  and  protector  rather  than 
husband  of  Mary ;  and  finally  it  is  not  free  from  suspicion  of  an  ascetic 
bias,  as  being  the  first  step  towards  the  dogma  of  the  perpetual  virginity. 
18 
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To  these  objectionB  msj  be  added,  with  Forrar,  that  if  the  brethien 
had  been  elder  sons  of  Joseph,  Jesus  would  not  have  been  regarded  as 
legal  heir  of  the  throne  of  David  (Matt.  1:16;  Luke  1:27;  Bom.  1:3; 
2  Tim.  2:8;  Bev.  22 :  16). 

This  theoiy  is  found  first  in  the  apociyphal  writings  of  James  (the 
Protevangelium  Jaoobi,  the  Ascents  of  James,  etc.),  and  then  among  the 
leading  Greek  fathers  (Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Epiphanius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria) ;  it  is  embodied  in  the  Greek, 
Syrian,  and  Coptic  services,  which  assign  different  dates  to  the  com- 
memoration  of  James  the  son  of  Alphseus  (Oct.  9),  and  of  James  the 
Lord's  brother  (Oct  23).  It  may  therefore  be  called  the  theory  of  the 
Eastern  church.  It  was  also  held  by  some  Latin  fathers  before  Jerome 
(EQlary  of  Poitiers  and  Ambrose),  and  has  recently  been  ably  advocated 
by  Bishop  Lightfoot  (/.  c),  followed  by  Dr.  Plumptre  (in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  Cam.  on  the  Bp.  o/ James), 

(3)  The  oouBiN-theory  regards  the  brethren  as  more  distant  relatives, 
namely,  as  children  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Alphseus  and  sister  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  identifies  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  with  James  the 
son  of  Alphseus  and  James  the  Little,  thus  making  him  (as  well  as  also 
Simon  and  Jude)  an  apostle.  The  exceptive  tl  fxlf,  Gal.  1 :  19  (but  I 
saw  only  James),  does  not  prove  this,  but  rather  excludes  James  from 
the  apostles  proper  (oomp.  tl  fitf  in  Gal.  2  :  16 ;  Luke  4 :  26,  27). 

This  theoiy  was  first  advanced  by  Jerome  in  383,  in  a  youthful  polemic 
tract  against  Helvidius,  without  any  traditional  support,*  but  with  the 
professed  dogmatic  and  ascetic  aim  to  save  the  virgioity  of  both  Mary  and 
Joseph,  and  to  reduce  their  marriage  relation  to  a  merely  nominal  and 
barren  connection.  In  his  later  writings,  however,  after  his  residence  in 
Palestine,  he  treats  the  question  with  less  confidence  (see  Lightfoot,  p. 
253).  By  his  authority  and  the  still  greater  weight  of  St.  Augustin,  who 
at  first  (394)  wavered  between  the  second  and  third  theories,  but  afterwards 
adopted  that  of  Jerome,  it  became  the  established  theory  of  the  Latin 
church  and  was  embodied  in  the  Western  services,  which  acknowledge 
only  two  saints  by  the  name  of  James.  But  it  is  the  least  tenable  of  all 
and  must  be  abandoned,  chiefly  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(a)  It  contradicts  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word  "  brother,"  when 
the  New  Testament  has  the  proper  term  for  cousin  (avtyftiot,  OoL  4  :  10, 
oomp.  also  avyytvfftf  Luke  2  :  44 ;  21 :  16 ;  Mark  6 : 4,  etc.),  and  the 
obvious  sense  of  the  passi^s  where  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus 
appear  as  members  of  the  holy  family. 

(b)  It  assumes  that  two  sisters  had  the  same  name,  Mary,  which  is 
extremely  improbable. 

1  The  passage  quoted  from  Papias  •  **  Maria  Oleapha  sive  Alpheri  ttsoor^  qua 
fuU  mater  Jaeobi  episoopi  et  apaatoU"  is  taken  from  Jerome  and  belongs  not  to 
the  sub-apostolic  Papias  of  Hierapolis  (as  has  been  supposed  even  by  Mill  and 
Wordsworth),  but  to  a  mediaeval  Papias^  the  writer  of  an  EUmejUarium  or 
Diotionaiy  in  the  11th  century.    See  Lightfoot,  p.  265  sq.         ^ 
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(c)  It  assnmes  the  identity  of  dopas  and  AlpbsBns,  which  is  eqnally 
donbtfol;  for  *AX<f>aiot  is  a  Hebrew  name  (n^^n)*  while  KKtanas,  like 
KArJn-ar,  Lnke  24 :  18,  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek  TOitonarpos,  as 
Antipas  is  contracted  from  Antipatros. 

(d)  It  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  fact  that  the  brethren  of 
Jesus,  James  among  them,  were  before  the  resurrection  nnbeUevers, 
John  7  : 5,  and  consequently  none  of  them  could  have  been  an  aposUe, 
as  this  theory  assumes  of  two  or  three. 

Rbnan's  theory. — ^I  notice,  in  conclusion,  an  original  combination  of 
the  second  and  third  theories  by  Benan,  who  discusses  the  question  of 
the  brothers  and  cousins  of  Jesus  in  an  appendix  to  his  Les  ivangiles, 
637-540.  He  assumes /our  Jameses,  and  distinguishes  the  son  of  Alphse- 
us  from  the  son  of  Glopas.  He  holds  that  Joseph  was  twice  married,  and 
that  Jesus  had  seyeral  older  brothers  and  cousins  as  follows : 

1.  Children  of  Joseph  from  the  Jlrsi  marriage,  and  older  brothers  of 

Jesus: 

a.  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  or  Just,  or  Obliam.    This 

is  the  one  mentioned  Matt  13 :  55 ;  Mark  6:3;  Gal.  1 : 
19;  2:9;  12;  1  Cor.  16:7;  Acts  12  :  17.  etc. ;  James  1 : 1 ; 
Jude  1 : 1,  and  in  Josephus  and  Hegesippus. 

b.  JuDB,  mentioned  Matt.    13 :  65 ;    Mark  6:3;    Jude   1:1; 

Hegesippus  in  Eusebius'  BisL  Eccl,  III.  19,  20, 32.  From 
him  were  descended  those  two  grandsons,  bishops  of  dif- 
ferent churches,  who  were  presented  to  the  emperor 
Domitian  as  descendants  of  David  and  relations  of  Jesus. 
Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  m.  19,  20,  82. 

c.  Other  sons  and  daughters  unknown.    Matt.  13  :  66 ;  Mark 

6:3;  1  Cor.  9:6. 

2.  Children  of  Joseph  (?)  from  the  marriage  with  Mary : 

Jesus. 
8.  Children  of  Ckpas,  and  cousins  of  Jesus,  probably  from  the  father's 
side,  since  Clopas,  according  to  Hegesippus,  was  a  brother  of 
Joseph,  and  may  have  married  also  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
Mary  (John  19;  26). 
CL  Jamss  the  uttlb  (6  iuKp6i),  so  called  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  older  cousin  of  that  name.     Mentioned  Matt. 
27:56;  Mark  16:40;    16:1;    Luke  24:10;   otherwise 
unknown. 

b.  Joses,  Matt.  27:66;  Mark  16:40,  47,  but  erroneously  (?) 

numbered  among  the  brothers  of  Jesus :  Matt.  13  :  55 ; 
Mark  6:3;  otherwise  unknown. 

c.  SmsoN,  the  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Hegesippus  in 

Eus.  m.  11,  22,  32 ;  IV.  6,  22),  also  erroneously  (?)  put 
among  the  brothers  of  Jesus  by  Matt.  13  :  65 ;  Mark  6 : 3. 

d.  Perhaps  other  sons  and  daughters  unknown. 
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n.  The  description  of  James  bj  Hbgbsiffub  (from  Ensebins,  H.  E. 
n.  23).  ''  Hegesippns  also,  who  flotiriahed  nearest  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, gives  (in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Memorials)  this  most  accurate  aoconnt 
of  him: 

** '  Now  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  who  (as  there  are  many  of 
this  name)  was  sumamed  the  Just  by  all  (o  ddcX^s  rov  Kvplov  'Idx^tfiot,  6 
opofiatr^eif  vn6  wavrav  BiKatos),  from  the  Ix>rd*s  time  even  to  onr  own, 
received  the  government  of  the  church  with  (or  from)  the  apostles  [iMtra, 
in  conjunction  with,  or  according  to  another  reading,  vapa  r^v  mroarokw, 
which  would  more  clearly  distinguish  him  from  the  apostles].  This 
man  [oZtos,  not  this  apostle]  was  consecrated  from  his  mother's  womb. 
He  drank  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  and  abstained  from  aninud 
food.  No  razor  came  upon  his  head,  he  never  anointed  himself  with 
oil,  and  never  used  a  bath  [probably  the  luxury  of  the  Roman  bath, 
with  its  sudatorium^  frigidarium,  etc.,  but  not  excluding  the  usual  ablu- 
tions practised  by  all  devout  Jews].  He  alone  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
sanctuary  [not  the  holy  of  holies,  but  the  court  of  priests].  He  wore 
no  woolen,  but  linen  garments  only.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  entering 
the  temple  alone,  and  was  often  found  upon  his  bend^H  knees,  and  inter- 
ceding for  the  forgiveness  of  the  people  ;  so  that  his  knees  became  as 
hard  as  a  cameFs,  on  account  of  his  constant  supplication  and  kneeling 
before  God.  And  indeed,  on  account  of  his  exceeding  great  piety,  he 
was  called  the  Just  [Zaddik]  and  Oblias  [dUaiof  koI  »/3X(ar,  prolmbly  a 
corruption  of  the  Hebrew  Ophel  am^  Tov}er(fthe  People],  which  signifies 
justice  and  the  bulwark  of  the  people  {nepioxri  rov  \aoif) ;  as  the  prophets 
declare  concerning  him.  Some  of  the  seven  sects  of  the  people,  men- 
tioned by  me  above  in  my  Memoirs^  used  to  ask  him  what  was  the  door, 
[probably  the  estimate  or  doctrine]  of  Jesus?  and  he  answered  that  he 
was  the  Saviour.  And  of  these  some  believed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
But  the  aforesaid  sects  did  not  believe  either  a  resurrection,  or  that  he 
was  coming  to  give  to  every  one  according  to  his  works ;  as  many,  how- 
ever, as  did  believe,  did  so  on  account  of  James.  And  when  many  of 
the  rulers  also  believed,  there  arose  a  tumult  among  the  Jews,  Scribes, 
and  Pharisees,  saying  that  the  whole  people  were  in  danger  of  looking 
for  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  They  came  therefore  together,  and  said  to 
James :  We  entreat  thee,  restrain  the  people,  who  are  led  astray  after 
Jesus,  as  though  he  were  the  Christ  We  entreat  thee  to  persuade  all 
that  are  coming  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover  rightly  concerning  Jesus ; 
for  we  all  have  confidence  in  thee.  For  we  and  all  the  people  bear  thee 
testimony  that  thou  art  just,  and  art  no  respecter  of  persons.  Persuade 
therefore  the  people  not  to  be  led  astray  by  Jesus,  for  we  and  all  the 
people  have  great  confidence  in  thee.  Stand  therefore  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  that  thou  mayest  be  conspicuous  on  high,  and  thy  words 
may  be  easily  heard  by  all  the  people ;  for  all  the  tribes  have  come  to- 
gether on  account  of  the  Passover,  with  some  of  the  Qentiles  also. 
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The  aforesaid  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  therefore,  placed  James  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  cried  ont  to  him :  ''  O  thou  just  man,  whom 
we  ought  all  to  believe,  since  the  people  axe  led  astray  after  Jesus  that 
was  orncified,  declare  to  us  what  is  the  door  of  Jesus  that  was  crucified." 
And  he  answered  with  a  loud  voice :  "  Why  do  ye  ask  me  respecting 
Jesos  the  Son  of  Man  ?  He  is  now  sitting  in  the  heavens,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  great  Power,  and  is  abont  to  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven." 
And  as  many  were  confirmed,  and  gloried  in  tMs  testimony  of  James,  and 
said :  **  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,"  these  same  priests  and  Pharisees 
said  to  one  another :  ''  We  have  done  badly  in  affording  such  testimony 
to  Jesus,  but  let  us  go  up  and  cast  him  down,  that  they  may  dread  to 
believe  in  him."  And  they  cried  out :  ''  Ho,  ho,  the  Just  himself  is  de- 
ceived." And  they  fulfilled  that  which  is  written  in  Isaiah,  *<Letus 
take  away  the  Just,  because  he  is  offensive  to  us ;  wherefore  they  shall 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings."     [Gomp.  Is.  3  :  lO.J 

And  going  up,  they  cast  down  the  just  man,  saying  to  one  another : 
"Let  us  stone  James  the  Just."  And  they  began  to  stone  him,  as  he 
did  not  die  immediately  when  cast  down ;  but  turning  round,  he  knelt 
down,  saying :  <*  I  entreat  thee,  O  Lord  Ck>d  and  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Thus  they  were  stoning  him,  when 
one  of  the  priests  of  the  sons  of  Bechab,  a  son  of  the  Bechabites,  spoken 
of  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet  (35  : 2),  cried  out,  saying :  "  Cease,  what  are 
you  doing?  The  Just  is  praying  for  you."  And  one  of  them,  a  fuller, 
beat  out  the  brains  of  the  Just  with  the  club  that  he  used  to  beat  out 
clothes.  Thus  he  suffered  martyrdom,  and  they  buried  him  on  the  spot 
where  his  tombstone  is  still  remaining,  by  the  temple.  He  became  a 
fidthfnl  witness,  both  to  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 
Immediately  after  this,  Vespasian  invaded  and  took  Judsea.' " 

*'  Such,"  adds  Eusebius,  "  is  the  more  ample  testimony  of  Hegesippus, 
in  which  he  fully  coincides  with  Clement.  So  admirable  a  man  indeed 
was  James,  and  so  celebrated  among  all  for  his  justice,  that  even  the 
wiser  part  of  the  Jews  were  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  im- 
mediate siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  happened  to  them  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  crime  against  him.  Josephus  also  has  not  hesitated  to  super- 
add this  testimony  in  his  works  :  'These  things,*  says  he,  'happened  to 
the  Jews  to  avenge  James  the  Just,  who  was  the  brother  of  him  that  is 
called  Christ  and  whom  the  Jews  had  slain,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
eminent justice.'  The  same  writer  also  relates  his  death,  in  the  twen- 
tieth book  of  his  Antiquities,  in  the  following  words,' "  etc. 

Then  Eusebius  gives  the  account  of  Josephus. 
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§  28.  Preparation  for  the  Mission  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  planting  of  the  church  among  the  Gentiles  is  mainly  the 
work  of  Paul ;  but  Providence  prepared  the  way  for  it  by  aevend 
steps,  before  this  apostle  entered  upon  his  sublime  mission. 

1.  By  the  conversion  of  those  half-Gentiles  and  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Jews,  the  Samariians,  under  the  preaching  and  baptism 
of  Philip  the  evangelist,  one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  Jerusalem, 
and  under  the  confirming  instruction  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
and  John.  The  gospel  found  ready  entrance  into  Samaria,  as 
had  been  prophetically  hinted  by  the  Lord  in  the  conversation  at 
Jacob's  well.*  But  there  we  meet  also  the  first  heretical  perver- 
sion of  Christianity  by  Simon  Magus,  whose  hypocrisy  and  at- 
tempt to  degrade  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  received  from  Peter 
a  terrible  rebuke.  (Hence  the  term  simony^  for  sordid  traffic 
in  church  oflSces  and  dignities.)  This  encounter  of  the  prince 
of  the  apostles  with  the  arch-heretic  was  regarded  in  the  ancient 
church,  and  fancifully  represented,  as  typifying  the  relation  of 
ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  to  deceptive  heresy. 

2.  Somewhat  later  (between  37  and  40)  occurred  the  conver- 
sion of  the  noble  centurion,  Cornelius  of  Caesarea,  a  pious  pro- 
selyte of  the  gate,  whom  Peter,  in  consequence  of  a  special 
revelation,  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Christian  church 
directly  by  baptism,  without  circumcision.  This  bold  step  the 
apostle  had  to  vindicate  to  the  strict  Jewish  Christians  in  Jeru- 
salem, who  thought  circumcision  a  condition  of  salvation,  and 
Judaism  the  only  way  to  Christianity.  Thus  Peter  laid  the 
foundation  also  of  the  Q^ntile-Christian  church.  The  event 
marked  a  revolution  in  Peter^s  mind,  and  his  emancipation  from 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  Judaism.* 

'  Acts,  oh.  8 ;  oomp.  John,  oh.  4. 

'  Acts,  chs.  10  and  11.  The  account  which  Peter  gave  to  the  bieUiren  at 
Jerusalem  was  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  facts  related  in  ch.  10,  bnt  an  apolo- 
getic  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  audience.  This  has  been  well 
shown  bj  Dean  Howson  in  his  Commentary  on  those  two  chapters  (in  SchaflTs 
Pop,  Cam.  vol.  II,). 
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3.  Still  more  important  was  the  rise,  at  about  the  same  time,  of 
the  church  at  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria.  This  congregation, 
formed  under  the  influence  of  the  Hellenist  Barnabas  of  Cyprus 
and  Paul  of  Tarsus,  seems  to  have  consisted  from  the  first  of 
converted  heathens  and  Jews.  It  thus  became  the  mother  of 
Gentile  Christendom,  as  Jerusalem  was  the  mother  and  centre 
of  Jewish.  In  Antioch,  too,  the  name  "  Christian "  first  ap- 
peared, which  was  soon  everywhere  adopted,  as  well  denoting 
the  nature  and  mission  as  the  followers  of  Christ,  the  divine- 
human  prophet,  priest,  and  king.* 

The  other  and  older  designations  were  disciples  (of  Christ  the 
only  Master),  believers  (in  Christ  as  their  Saviour),  brethren  (as 
members  of  the  same  family  of  the  redeemed,  bound  together 
by  a  love  which  springs  not  from  earth  and  will  never  cease), 
and  saints  (as  those  who  are  purified  and  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God  and  called  to  perfect  holiness). 

<  Acts,  U  :  26  ;  oomp.  26  :38,  and  1  Pet.  4:  lOL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ST.  PAUL  AND  THE  CONVEBSION  OF  THE  GENTILES. 
Xdpm  A«0v    ff^   5  tlfUj    iced  i^  X^^  airrov   ^  tb  i/t^  ob  iccyj^  iywitfi^t  iiXXh 
-1  Cor.  16: 10. 

ITim.  1:16. 

^*  Panics  mind  waa  naturally  and  perfectly  adapted  to  take  np  into  itself 
and  to  develop  the  free,  oniversal,  and  absolute  principle  of  Christianity.** — 
Br.  Baub  {Paul,  IL  281,  English  translation). 

"  Did  Stu  Panl's  life  end  with  his  own  life  ?  .  .  .  .  May  we  not  rather  he- 
lieye  that  in  a  sense  higher  than  Chrysostom  ever  dreamt  of  [when  he  gave 
him  the  glorious  name  of  '  the  Heart  of  the  world  *J,  the  pulses  of  that  mighty 
heart  are  still  the  pulses  of  the  world's  life,  still  beat  in  these  later  ages  with 
even  greater  f  oroe  than  ever  ?  '* — ^Dean  Stanlbt  {Sermons  and  Buays  an  the 
Apoetdie  Age^  p.  166). 

§  29.    Sources  and  Ziterature  on  St.  Pcml  and  his  Work. 

1,  SODBCBB. 

1.  The  authentic  sonices  : 

The  EfkitiBS  of  Paxtl,  and  the  Aotb  of  the  AfostiiBS,  ch.  9  : 1-30 ; 
and  chs.  13  to  28.  Of  the  Epistles  of  Panl  the  four  most  important — 
Galfttiana,  Romans,  two  Corinthians — ^are  universally  acknowledged 
as  geniiine  even  by  the  most  exacting  critics ;  the  Philippians,  Phile- 
mon, ColoBsians,  and  Ephesians  are  admitted  by  nearly  all  critics ; 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  especially  First  Timothy,  and  Titns,  are  more 
or  less  disputed,  bnt  even  they  bear  the  stamp  of  Paul's  genius. 

On  the  coincidences  between  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  see  the 
section  on  the  Acts.    Gomp.  also  2  22,  pp.  213  sqq. 

2.  The  legendary  and  cqpocryphal  sources  : 

Acta  PAiTLiBTTmBOiiS,  edition  in  Greek  by  ^.  <^a5e  (from  a  Bod- 
leian  MS.  in  Spicileg,  SS.  PP,,  Oxon.  1698,  tom.  L  pp.  95-128  ;  re- 
pnbliahedby  /ones,  1726),  and  by  TUchendarf  (from  three  Paris  MSS. 
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in  Acta  AposL  Apocrypha^  Lips.  1851) ;  in  Syriao,  with  an  English 
version  by  W,  Wright  (in  Apocryphal  Ads  of  the  Apostles,  Lond. 
1871) ;  EngL  transl.  by  Aiex.  Walker  (in  Clark's  <<  Ante-Nicene  Ghiis- 
tian  Library,"  vol.  XVI.  279  sqq.).  Comp.  C.  ScHiiAU :  Die  Acten 
des  Paulus  und  der  Theda  und  die  dUere  Theda-Legendef  Leipz.  1877. 

The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  strongly  advocate  celibacy.  They 
are  probably  of  Gnostic  origin  and  based  on  some  local  tradition. 
They  were  originally  written,  according  to  Tertnllian  {De  Bctpt.  cap. 
17,  comp.  Jerome,  CcUal.  cap.  7),  by  a  presbyter  in  Asia  "  ont  of 
love  to  Paul,"  and  in  support  of  the  heretical  opinion  that  women 
have  the  right  to  preach  and  to  baptize  after  the  example  of  Theda ; 
hence  the  author  was  deposed.  The  book  was  afterwards  purged  of 
its  most  obnoxious  features  and  extensively  used  in  the  Catholic 
church.  (See  the  patristic  quotations  in  Tischendorfs  Prolegofinena, 
p.  xxiv.)  Thecla  is  represented  as  a  noble  virgin  of  Iconium,  in 
Lycaonia,  who  was  betrothed  to  Thamyris,  converted  by  Paul  in  her 
seventeenth  year,  consecrated  herself  to  perpetual  virginity,  was 
persecuted,  carried  to  the  stake,  and  thrown  before  wild  beasts,  but 
miraculously  delivered,  and  died  90  years  old  at  Seleucia.  In  the 
Greek  church  she  is  celebrated  as  the  first  female  martyr.  Paul  is 
described  at  the  beginning  of  this  book  (Tischend.  p.  41)  as  "  little 
in  stature,  bald-headed,  bow-legged,  well  built  (or  vigorous),  with 
knitted  eye-brows,  rather  long-nosed,  full  of  grace,  appearing  now 
as  a  man,  and  now  having  the  face  of  an  angel."  From  this  descrip- 
tion Benan  has  borrowed  in  part  his  fancy-sketch  of  Paul's  personal 
appearance. 

AcTTA  Pattu  (npdffif  UavKov),  used  by  Origen  and  ranked  by  Euse- 
bius  with  the  Antilegomena  (or  inAa  rather).  They  are,  like  the 
Ada  Pdri  (npa|fir,  or  Ocpcodoi  Uirpov),  a  Gnostic  reconstruction  of 
the  canonical  Acts  and  ascribed  to  the  authorship  of  St  Linus. 
Preserved  only  in  fragments. 

AoTA  Pbtbi  et  Pauu.  a  Catholic  adaptation  of  an  Ebionite 
work.  The  Greek  and  Latin  text  was  published  first  in  a  oomplete 
form  by  Thilo,  HaDe,  1837-*38,  the  Greek  by  Tischendorf  (who 
collated  six  MSS.)  in  his  Ada  Apost,  Apoc.  1851,  1-39 ;  English 
transl.  by  Walker  in  "  Ante-Nicene  Libr.,"  XVL  266  sqq.  This 
book  records  the  arrival  of  Paul  in  Bome,  his  meeting  witii  Peter 
and  Simon  Magus,  their  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  Nero,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Peter  by  crucifixion,  and  of  Paul  by  decapitation.  The 
legend  of  Domine  quo  vadis  is  here  recorded  of  Peter,  and  the  story 
of  Perpetua  is  interwoven  with  the  martyrdom  of  PauL 

The  pseudo-CiiBMENnNE  HoMnjBS,  of  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  or  later,  give  a  malignant  Judaizing  caricature  of  Paul  under 
the  disguise  of  Simon  Magus  (in  part  at  least),  and  misrepresent 
him  as  an  antinomian  arch-heretio ;  while  Peter,  the  proper  hero  of 
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this  romance,  is  glorified  as  the  apostle  of  pure,  primitive  Chris- 
tiamtj. 

The  Cobrbbpomdbncb  op  Paul  and  Senxca,  mentioned  by  Jerome 
(^De  vir,  ill.  c.  12)  and  Augostin  (Ep.  ad  Maced.  153,  al.  54),  and 
often  copied,  thongk  with  many  variations,  edited  bjFabricins,  Cod, 
Apocr,  y,  T.,  and  in  several  editions  of  Seneca.  It  consists  of  eight 
letters  of  Seneca  and  six  of  PaoL  They  are  very  poor  in  thought 
and  style,  foU  of  enrors  of  chronology  and  histoiy,  and  undoubtedly 
a  f orgeiy.  They  arose  from  the  correspondence  of  the  moral  maxims 
of  Seneca  with  those  of  Paul,  which  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
from  the  desire  to  recommend  the  Stoic  philosopher  to  the  esteem 
of  the  Christians,  or  to  recommend  Christianity  to  the  students  of 
Seneca  and  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Paul  was  protected  at  Corinth 
by  Seneca's  brother,  Gallio  (Acts  18  :  12-16),  and  migfU  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  philosopher  who  committed  suicide  at  Bome  in 
65,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  such  acquaintance.  Comp.  Am£d£b 
Flbubt  :  SairU-Pavl  et  Shiique  (Paris,  1863,  2  vols.);  C.  Aubertin  : 
&ude  critique  sur  les  rapports  Bvpposi  entre  Senique  et  Saini-PatU 
(Par.  1887);  F.C.Baub:  Seneca  undPaulu8,lS5S  Bud  ISIS;  Bbdsb: 
art  Seneca  in  Herssog,  voL  XIV.  273  sqq. ;  Liohtfoot  :  Excursus  in 
Chm,  on  PhiHppicms,  pp  268-831 ;  art.  Paul  and  Seneca,  in  "  West- 
miBster  Beview,"  Lond.  1880,  pp.  809  sqq. 

n.   BlOOBAPmCAL  AND  CBinCAIt. 

Bishop  Peabson  (d.  1686) :  Annales  Paulini.  Lond.  1688.  In  the  vari- 
ous editions  of  his  works,  and  also  separately :  AnncUs  of  St,  Paul, 
transl,  with  geograpkiccd  and  critical  notes.    Cambridge,  1825. 

Lord  LTTTiiHroN  (A  1773)  :  The  Conversion  and  Apostleskip  of  St.  Paul. 
dd  ed.  Lond.  1747.  Apologetic  as  an  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  from  the  personal  experience  of  the  author. 

Archdeacon  William  Palbt  (d.  1805):  Ebrce  PauUnce:  or  The  Truth 
of  the  Scripture  History  of  Paul  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  Epis- 
tles which  bear  his  name,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  vnth  one 
another.  Lond.  1790  (and  subsequent  editions).  Still  valuable  for 
apologetic  purposes. 

J.  HsMSEN :  Der  Apostel  Paulus.    G5tt.  1830. 

Cabl  Schsabkb  :  Der  Apostel  Paulus.  Leipz.  1830-'36  5  Parts.  Ba- 
tionalistic. 

F.  Chb.  Bavr  (d.  1860) :  Paulus,  der  Apostel  Jesu  Christi.  Tub.  1846, 
second  ed.  by  E.  Zeller,  Leipzig,  186&-*67,  in  2  vols.  TransL  into 
English  by  Allan  Memies.  Lond.  (Williams  &  Norgate)  1873  and  '75, 
2  vols.  This  work  of  the  great  leader  of  the  philosophico-critical 
reconstruction  of  the  Apostolic  Age  (we  may  call  him  the  modem 
Maroion)  was  preceded  by  several,  special  treatises  on  the  Christ- 
Party  in  Corinth  (1831),  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1835),  on  the 
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Epistle  to  fhe  Bomans  (1836),  and  a  Latin  programme  on  Stephen's 
address  before  the  Sanhedrin  (1829).  It. marks  an  epoch  in  the 
literature  on  Paul  and  opened  new  avenues  of  research.  It  is  the 
standard  work  of  the  Tubingen  school  of  critics. 

Cqntbbabb  and  Howson  :  The  Life  and  Epistles  <^  St.  Paid.  Loud.  1853, 
2  vols.,  and  N.  York,  1854 ;  2d  ed.  Loud.  1856,  and  later  editions; 
also  an  abridgment  in  one  voL  A  very  useful  and  popular  work, 
especially  on  the  geography  of  Paul's  travels.  CJomp.  also  Dean 
Howson:  Character  of  St.  Paul  (Lond.  1862;  2d  ed.  1864);  Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  St.  Paul  (1867) ;  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul  (1868) ;  The 
Companions  of  St.  Paul  (1871).  Most  of  these  books  were  repub- 
lished in  America. 

Ad.  Monod  (d.  1866) :  Saint  Paul  Six  sermons.  See  his  Sermons, 
Paris,  1860,  voL  IL  121-296.    The  some  in  German  and  English. 

W.  F.  Bbbseb  :  Paulus.  Leipz.  1861.  English  transL  by  F.  BuUmann, 
with  Introduction  by  J.  S.  Howson.    Lond.  and  N.  York,  1864. 

F.  BuNOZNEB :  St.  Paul,  sa  vie,  son  ceuvre  et  ses  ipitres.    Paris,  1865. 

A.  Hausrath  :  Ber  Apostel  Paulus.  Heidelb.  1866 ;  2d  ed.  1872.  Comp. 
also  his  2^.  T.liche  ZeOgeschichte,  Part  m. 

M.  Ebenxbl  :  Paulus,  der  Apostel  der  Heiden.    Leipz.  1869. 

Ebnbst  Benan  :  Saint  Paul.  Paris,  1869.  TransL  from  the  French  by 
J.  Lockwood,  N.  York,  1869.  Very  fresh  and  entertaining,  but  fnU 
of  fancies  and  errors. 

Thomas  Lewin  (author  of  "  Fasti  Sacri ") :  The  Life  and  Epistles  ^  J^. 
Paid,  new  ed.  Lond.  and  N.  York,  1875,  2  vols.  A  magnificent  work 
of  many  years'  labor,  with  870  illustrations. 

Canon  F.  W.  Fabbab  :  The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.  Lond.  and  N. 
York,  1879,  2  vols.    Learned  and  eloquent. 

W.  M.  TatiiOB  :  Paul  as  a  Missionary.    N.  York,  1881. 

As  biographies,  the  works  of  Gonybeare  and  Howson,  Lewin,  and 
Farrar  are  the  most  complete  and  instructive. 

Also  the  respective  sections  in  the  Histories  of  the  Ap.  Age  by 
Neander,  Lechler,  Thiersch,  Lange,  Schaff  (22&-d47  and  684-640), 
Pre8flens6. 

UL  Ohbonologioaii. 

Thoicas  Lewin:  Fasti  Sacri,  a  Key  to  the  CTironologt/ <^  the  New  TestamenL 

London,  1865.    Ohronological  Tables  from  B.a  70  to  a.d.  70. 
WkthetiWB  :  Chronologie  des  aposUdischen  Zeitalters.    Qottingen,  1848^ 


IV.  DoOXBOTAIi  AJXD  EXBQKnOAIi. 

L.  XJsTEBi:  Entwicklung  des  PauHnischen  Lehrbegriffs.    ZOrioh,  1824; 
6th  ed.  1851. 
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A.  F.  DIhsx  :  Eniwicklung  des  Patdinischen  Lekrbegriffs.    Halle,  1885. 
Baxjb  :  Paulus,    See  above. 

R.  A.  LiFSius  :  Die  Paulinische  Bechffertigiungslekre,    Leipz.  1853. 

C.  HousKKN :  Zum  Eoangelium  des  Patdus  und  des  Petrus,  Bostock,  1868. 
TknB  book,  contains :  1.  An  essay  on  the  Christusvision  des  Paulus 
und  die  Genesis  des  patdinischen  Boangeliums,  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  Hilgenfeld's  "  Zeitschrift,"  1861,  but  is  here  enlarged 
by  a  reply  to  Beyschlag ;  2.  Die  Messiasvision  des  Petrus  (new) ; 
3.  An  analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gkdatians  (1859) ;  4.  A  discussion 
of  the  meaning  of  trdp^  in  Paul's  system  (1855).  By  the  same :  Das 
Evangelium  des  Patdus.    Part  L    Berlin,  1880. 

Th.  SniAB  (B.  0.) :  Die  Theologie  des  heil  Paulus.    Freiberg,  1864. 

EBNXsm:  Die  JEthik  des  Ap.  Paulus.  Braunschweig,  1868;  8d  ed. 
1880. 

B.  ScHMnyr :  Die  Christohgie  des  Ap.  Paulus.    Gdtt.,  1870. 
Matteoew  Abnoud:  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism.    Lond.  1870;  3d  ed. 

1876. 
WiujAM  L  Ibons  (Episcop.)  :  Christianity  as  taught  by  St.  Paul.    Eight 

Bampton  Lectures  for  1870.    Oxf.  and  Lond.  1871 ;  2d  ed.  1876. 
A.  Sabatdeb  :  Vap6tre  Paul   Esquisse  d*une  histoire  de  sa  pensee.  Straab. 

and  Paris,  1870. 
Otto  Pflsidebeb  (Pro!  in  Berlin) :  Der  Paulinismus.    Leipzig,  1878. 

Follows  Baur  and  Holsten  in  developing  the  doctrinal  system  of 

Paul  from  his  conversion.    English  translation  by  E.  Peters.    Lond. 

1877,  2  vols. 
Oomp.  the  doctrinal  ezpositionB  of  Paul's  system  in  the  works 

quoted  sub  n.,  and  in  the  ''Biblical  Theologies"  of  Sohmid,  Lutkbb^ 

BsoE,  Lbohlsb,  MssBinEB,  Bsuss,  and  especially  Wsias  (pp.  195- 

452). 

V.  CoiaCBNTABIBB. 

The  Commentators  on  Paul's  EpistleB  (in  whole  or  in  part)  are  so 
numerous  that  we  can  only  mention  some  of  the  most  important  : 

1.  On  all  the  Pauline  Epp. :  CAiiViN,  Bbza,  Estids  (B.  C),  Gobn. 
A  Lafidb  (B.  C),  Gbotius,  Wbtbttein,  Bkngel,  Olshaubbm,  Db 
Wbtte,  Metbb,  Lanqb  (Am.  ed.  enlarged),  Ewald,  vom  Hofmann, 
Bbubs  (French),  AiiFokd,  Wobdswobth,  Sfbakbb's  Com.,  ExiUCOtt 
(Pop.  Com.),  SoHAPF  {Pop.  Com.,  vol.  HI.  1882).  Compare  also  P. 
J.  Gloag  :  Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles.    Edinburgh,  1874. 

2.  On  single  Ep][>. :  Romans  by  ThoiiUOk  (5th  ed.  1856),  Fbttzschr 
(3  vols,  in  Latin),  Beiohe,  B(70Eebt,  PhuiIPPi  (8d  ed.  1866,  English 
transl.  by  Batiks,  1878-'79,  2  vols.),  Moe.  Sfuabt,  Tubnbr,  Hodgb, 
Fobbes,  Jowbtt,  Shedd  (1879),  Godbt  {Vepitre  aux  Romains,  1879 
and  1880,  2  vols.). — Corinthians  by  Nbandbb,  Osiandeb,  Staki£7 

(4th  ed.  1876),  Hbinbici  (1880).— G^a/o^tVin*  by  Lutheb,  Wnraa  ^i^ 
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WimnBTiRR,  HlLGENFELD,  HOJ^TBK,  JOWBIT,  EaDIB,  EliLICXTTT,   LxOBT- 

vooT.—Ephesians  bj  B-AJKLbsb,  Matthibs,  SnBB,  Hodgb,  Eadib, 
Eluoott,  J.  li.  Datibb. — ^Other  minor  Epp.  explained  by  Bisek 
(CoL,  Philemon,  and  ^A.),  KooH  {Thess.),  van  Hengxl  (PAiZ), 
Eadib  (CoL),  EiiLicxyrr  (PAt/.,  Cb/.,  T'Aess.,  Fhilem,),  Liqhtfoot 
(PM,  Co/.,  Philemon).— Pastoral  Epp.  by  Matthibb,  Maok  (R  C), 
Bbck  (ed.  liindenmeyer,  1879j,  Holtzha29n  (1880),  Faibbaibn,  Elu- 
cxxrr. 

3.  The  Commentaries  on  the  second  part  of  Acts  by  Db  Wbitb, 
Mbtbb,  BAUHQABrBN,  AiiEXAin[>BB,  Hagkbtt,  Lbooubb,  GIiOAO, 
Flumftbb,  Jaoobson,  Luubt,  Hovson  and  Spbncb. 


§  30.  JPavl  hefore  his  Conversion. 

HiB  Natural  Outfit. 

We  now  approach  the  apostle  of  the  Grentiles  who  decided 
the  victory  of  Christianity  as  a  universal  religion,  who  labored 
more,  both  in  word  and  deed,  than  all  his  colleagues,  and  who 
stands  out,  in  lonely  grandeur,  the  most  remarkable  and  influen- 
tial character  in  history.  His  youth  as  well  as  his  closing  years 
are  involved  in  obscurity,  save  that  he  began  a  persecutor  and 
ended  a  martyr,  but  the  midday  of  his  life  is  better  known  than 
that  of  any  other  apostle,  and  is  replete  with  burning  thoughts 
and  noble  deeds  that  can  never  die,  and  gather  strength  with  the 
progress  of  the  gospel  from  age  to  age  and  country  to  country. 

Saul  or  Paul  *  was  of  strictly  Jewish  parentage,  but  was  bom, 
a  few  years  after  Christ,*  in  the  renowned  Grecian  commercial 

'  **  Paul "  (Little)  is  merely  the  HeUenixed  or  Latinized  form  for  his  Hebrew 
name  **  Saul**  (Desired;,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  either  with  hia  own 
conversion,  or  with  the  conversion  of  Sergias  Paulus  of  Cyprus.  There  are 
many  similar  instances  of  double  names  among  the  Jews  of  that  time,  as 
Hillel  and  Pollio,  CephaB  and  Peter,  John  and  Mark,  Barsabbas  and  Jastofl, 
Simeon  and  Niger,  Silas  and  SUvanus.  Paul  may  have  received  hia  Latin 
name  in  early  youth  in  Tarsus,  as  a  Roman  citizen ;  Paulas  being  the  cogno- 
men of  several  distinguished  Boman  families,  as  the  gens  uEmiUa^  Pabia^ 
Jvlia^  Sergia,  He  used  it  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Gtontiles  and  in  all  his 
Epistles.  See  Hist,  AposU  Ch,^  p.  326,  and  mj  annotations  to  Lange  on 
Romans  1 : 1,  pp.  57  and  58. 

*  When  Paul  wrote  to  Philemon,  A.D.  68,  he  was  an  aged  man  (r^cv^jSi^f, 
ver.  9)»  that  is,  about  or  above  sixty.  According  to  Hippocrates  a  man  was 
called  irpt<r$vnns  from  forty -nine  to  fifty -six,  and  after  that  7«p«r,  senez.    In  a 
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and  literary  city  of  Tarsus,  in  the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  in- 
herited the  rights  of  a  Boman  citizen.  He  received  a  learned 
Jewish  education  at  Jerusalem  in  the  school  of  the  Pharisean 
Eabbi,  Gamaliel,  a  grandson  of  Hillel,  not  remaining  an  entire 
stranger  to  Greek  literature,  as  his  style,  his  dialectic  method,  { 
his  allusions  to  heathen  religion  and  philosophy,  and  his  occa-  I 
sional  quotations  from  heathen  poets  show.  Thus,  a  "  Hebrew ' 
of  the  Hebrews,"  *  yet  at  the  same  time  a  native  Hellenist,  and 
a  Koman  citizen,  he  combined  in  himself,  so  to  speak,  the  three 
great  nationalities  of  the  ancient  world,  and  was  endowed  with 
all  the  natural  qualifications  for  a  universal  apostleship.  He 
could  argue  with  the  Pharisees  as  a  son  of  Abraham,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  as  a  disciple  of  the  renowned  Gamaliel, 
sumamed  "the  Glory  of  the  Law."  He  could  address  the 
Greeks  in  their  own  beautiful  tongue  and  with  the  convincing 
force  of  their  logic  Clothed  with  the  dignity  and  majesty  of 
the  Boman  people,  he  could  travel  safely  over  the  whole  empire 
Mrith  the  proud  watchword :  Cwis  Rommma  sum. 

This  providential  outfit  for  his  future  work  made  him  for  a 
while  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Christianity,  but  after  his 
conversion  its  most  useful  promoter.  The  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion were  turned  into  weapons  of  construction.  The  engine  was 
reversed,  and  the  direction  changed  ;  but  it  remained  the  same 
engine,' and  its  power  was  increased  under  the  new  inspira- 
tion. 

friendly  letter  to  a  younger  friend  and  pnpil  the  expression  must  not  be  pressed. 
Walter  Soott  speaks  of  himself  as  **  an  old  grey  man  *'  at  fifty-five.  Paul  was 
still  a  **youih*'  {pvsAas^  Acts  7  :  58)  at  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  which  proba- 
bly took  place  in  87 ;  and  although  this  term  is  likewise  vaguely  used,  yet  aa 
he  was  then  already  clothed  with  a  most  important  mission  by  tbe  Sanhedrin, 
he  must  have  been  about  or  over  thirty  years  of  age.  Philo  extends  the  limits 
of  rfoyfos  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight,  Xenophon  to  forty.  Comp.  Light- 
foot  on  Philemon,  v.  9  (p.  405),  and  Farrar,  I.,  13,  14. 

*  PhU.  8:5.  A  Hebrew  by  descent  and  education,  though  a  Hellenist  or 
Jew  of  the  dispersion  by  birth,  Acts  23  : 8.  Probably  his  parents  were  Palee- 
tinians.  This  would  explain  tbe  erroneous  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome 
{De  vir.  UL  o.  6),  that  Paul  was  bom  at  Giscala  in  Galilee  (now  El-Jish),  and 
after  the  capture  of  the  place  by  the  Romans  emigrated  with  his  parents  to 
TaiBOB.    But  fhe  capture  did  not  take  place  till  a.d.  67.  ^^  , 
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The  intellectual  and  moral  endowment  of  Sanl  was  of  the 
highest  order.  The  sharpest  thinking  was  blended  with  the 
tenderest  feeling,  the  deepest  mind  with  the  strongest  will.  He 
had  Semitic  fervor,  Greek  versatility,  and  Koman  energy. 
Whatever  he  was,  he  was  with  his  whole  soul.  He  was  totus  in 
illdsy  a  man  of  one  idea  and  of  one  purpose,  first  as  a  Jew,  then 
as  a  Christian.  His  nature  was  martial  and  heroic.  Fear  was 
unknown  to  him — except  the  fear  of  God,  which  made  him  fear- 
less of  man.  When  yet  a  youth,  he  had  risen  to  high  eminence ; 
and  had  he  remained  a  Jew,  he  might  have  become  a  greater 
Eabbi  than  even  Hillel  or  Gamaliel,  as  he  surpassed  them  both 
in  original  genius  and  fertility  of  thought. 

Paul  was  the  only  scholar  among  the  apostles.  He  never 
displays  his  learning,  considering  it  of  no  account  as  compared 
with  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  for  whom  he 
sufFered  the  loss  of  all  things,*  but  he  could  not  conceal  it,  and 
turned  it  to  the  best  use  after  his  conversion.  Peter  and  John 
had  natural  genius,  but  no  scholastic  education ;  Paul  had  both, 
and  thus  became  the  founder  of  Christian  theology  and  philoso- 

His  Education. 

His  training  was  thoroughly  Jewish,  rooted  and  grounded  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  those  traditions  of  the 
elders  which  culminated  in  the  Talmud.'  He  knew  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Bible  almost  by  heart.  In  his  argumentative  epis- 
tles, when  addressing  Jewish  converts,  he  quotes  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  Prophets,  the  Psalms,  now  literally,  now  freely, 
sometimes  ingeniously  combining  several  passages  or  verbal  re- 
miniscences, or  reading  between  the  lines  in  a  manner  which 
betrays  the  profound  student  and  mastei  of  the  hidden  depths 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  obscure 

>  Comp.  the  Bublime  paaaage,  Phil.  3 :  8-10,  and  1  Cor.  2:1,3. 

'  Gal.  ^ :  14  :  **  I  made  progress  in  Judaism  beyond  many  of  mine  own  age 
in  my  nktion,  being  more  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  traditions  of  my 
fathers.'*! 
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paseageB.'  He  was  quite  familiar  with  the  typical  and  allegori- 
cal methods  of  interpretation ;  and  he  occasiouallj  and  incident* 
ally  uses  Scriptural  arguments,  or  illustrations  rather,  which 
strike  a  sober  scholar  as  far-fetched  and  fanciful,  though  they 
were  quite  conclusive  to  a  Jewish  reader.'  But  he  never  bases 
a  truth  on  such  an  illustration  without  an  independent  argu- 
ment ;  he  never  indulges  in  the  exegetical  impositions  and  frivo- 
lities of  those  "  letter-worshipping  Rabbis  who  prided  them- 
selves on  suspending  dogmatic  mountains  by  textual  hairs." 
Through  the  revelation  of  Christ,  the  Old  Testament,  instead  of 
losing  itself  in  the  desert  of  the  Talmud  or  the  labyrinth  of  the 
Kabbala,  became  to  him  a  book  of  life,  full  of  types  and  promises 
of  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  the  gospel  salvation.  In  Abra- 
ham he  saw  the  father  of  the  faithful,  in  Habakkuk  a  preacher 
of  justification  by  faitli,  in  the  paschal  lamb  a  type  of  Christ 
slain  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  in  the  passage  of  Israel  through 
the  Red  Sea  a  prefigui'ement  of  Christian  baptism,  and  in  the 
manna  of  the  wilderness  a  type  of  the  bread  of  life  in  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

The  Hellenic  culture  of  Paul  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  denied 
by  some,  unduly  exalted  by  others.  He  no  doubt  acquired  in 
the  home  of  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood '  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  for  Tarsus  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  three  universities  of  the  Roman  empire,  surpassing  in 
some  respects  even  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  furnished  tutors 
to  the  imperial  family.  His  teacher,  Gamaliel,  was  comparr. 
tively  free  from  the  rabbinical  abhorrence  and  contempt  of 
heathen  literature.  After  his  conversion  he  devoted  his  life  to 
the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  and  lived  for  years  at  Tarsus, 

'  Soriptare  referenoeB  and  aUiuioiiB  abound  in  fthe  Ckdatians,  Romans,  and 
CoTinthianfl,  bnt  are  wanting  in  the  Thessalonians,  Goloflsians,  and  Philemon, 
and  in  his  address  to  the  heathen  hearers  at  Athens,  whom  he  referred  to 
their  own  poets  rather  than  to  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

*  As  the  reasoning  from  the  stngolar  or  rather  ooUeotive  <nr4pna  (zm'a)  in 
Oal.  3  :  16,  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Hagar  and  Sarah,  4  :  22  sqq.,  and 
the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  1  Cor.  10  : 1-4.    See  the  commentaries. 

'  Comp.  Gal  1 :21 ;  Acts  9  :30;  U  :25. 
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Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  other  cities  of  Greece,  and  became  a 
Greek  to  the  Greeks  in  order  to  save  them.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  a  man  of  universal  human  sympathies,  and  so  wide 
awake  to  the  deepest  problems  of  thought,  as  he,  should  have 
under  such  circumstances  taken  no  notice  of  the  vast  treasures 
of  Greek  philosophy,  poetry,  and  history.  He  would  certainly 
do  what  we  expect  every  missionary  to  China  or  India  to  do 
from  love  to  the  race  which  he  is  to  benefit,  and  from  a  desire 
to  extend  his  usefulness.  Paul  very  aptly,  though  only  inci- 
dentally, quotes  three  times  from  Greek  poets,  not  only  a  pro- 
verbial maxim  from  Menander,*  and  a  hexameter  from  Epimen- 
ides,'  which  may  have  passed  into  common  use,  but  also  a  half- 
hexameter  with  a  connecting  particle,  which  he  must  have  read 
in  the  tedious  astronomical  poem  of  his  countryman,  Aratus 
(about  B.C.  270),  or  in  the  sublime  hymn  of  Cleanthes  to  Jupi- 
ter, in  both  of  which  the  passage  occurs.'     He  borrows  some  of 

'  1  Cor.  15  :  83.     ^^ipowrw  ffdii  xprn^h  ttufdai  luucal, 

**  Evil  auooiations  corrupt  good  mannerft.'* 

•  Tit.  1  :  18.     Kfntrts  M  ^^wrrcu,  kok^  i^pfo,  yaaripts  hpytd. 

*'  Cretans  are  liars  alway,  bad  beasts,  and  indolent  gluttons.*' 
Ab  Epimenides  was  himself  a  Cretan,  this  contemptnous  depreciati<m  of  bis 
oonntrymen  gave  rise  to  the  oyllogistio  puzzle  :  **  Epimenides  calls  tho  Cre- 
tans liars ;  Epimenides  was  a  Cretan  :  therefore  Epimenides  was  a  liar :  there- 
fore the  Cretans  were  not  liars  :  therefore  Epimenides  was  not  a  liar,"  etc. 

*  Acts  17  :  28.     ToC  [poetic  for  roh-ov]  yitp  koI  yiros  iafAtr. 

"  For  we  are  also  His  (God^s)  offspring." 

The  passage  ocoors  literally  in  the  Phcaufmena  of  Aratos,  ▼.  5,  in  the  fol- 
lowing connection : 

.  ..."  We  aU  greatly  need  Zoos, 
For  we  are  his  offspring  ;  full  of  grace,  he  grants  men 
Tokens  of  favor'*  .... 
The  Stoic  poet,  Cleanthes  {Hymn,  in  Jovem,  5)  nses  the  same  expression  in 
an  address  to  Jupiter :  *Eif  trod  ykp  yivot  icfkiv^  and  in  the  CMdm  Pomy 
dsior  7Jk/>  ydvos  4(rrl  fiporoTtruf.    We  may  also  quote  a  paraUel  passage  of  FiA* 
dar,  Jf&m.  VL ,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  commentators  : 

*£y  &vBpwir,  fir  ^€&y  yiroi^  ix  fuat  9^  itpdofiw  /larpbt  hfju^^^m, 

^*-  One  race  of  men  and  gods,  from  one  mother  breathe  we  alL*' 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  all  these  passages  were  understood  by  tbmr 

heathen  authors  in  a  materialistic  and  pantheistic  sense,  which  would  make 

nature  or  the  earth  the  mother  of  gods  and  men.    Paul  in  his  maaceiiy  address 
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his  favorite  metaphors  from  the  Grecian  games ;  he  disputed 
with  Greek  philosophers  of  different  schools  and  addi'essed  them 
from  the  Areopagus  with  consummate  wisdom  and  adaptation  to 
hhe  situation  ;  some  suppose  that  he  alludes  even  to  the  termin- 
ology of  the  Stoic  philosophy  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  rudiments  " 
or  "  elements  of  the  world,"  *  He  handles  the  Greek  language, 
not  indeed  with  classical  purity  and  elegance,  yet  with  an  almost 
creative  vigor,  transforming  it  into  an  obedient  organ  of  new 
ideas,  and  pressing  into  his  service  the  oxymoron,  the  parono- 
masia, the  litotes,  and  other  rhetorical  figures.*  Yet  all  this 
does  by  no  means  prove  a  r^ular  study  or  extensive  knowledge 
of  Greek  literature,  but  is  due  in  part  to  native  genius.  His 
more  than  Attic  urbanity  and  gentlemanly  refinement  which 
breathe  in  his  Epistles  to  Philemon  and  the  Philippians,  must 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Ohristianity  rather  than  his  inter^ 
course  with  accomplished  Greeks.  His  Hellenic  learning  seems 
to  have  been  only  casual,  incidental,  and  altogether  subordinate 
to  his  great  aim.  In  this  respect  he  differed  widely  from  the 
learned  Josephus,  who  affected  Attic  purity  of  style,  and  from 
Philo,  who  allowed  the  revealed  truth  of  the  Mosaic  religion  to 
be  controlled,  obscured,  and  perverted  by  Hellenic  philosophy. 
Philo  idealized  and  explained  away  the  Old  Testament  by  alle- 
gorical impositions  which  he  substitnted  for  grammatical  expo- 
sitions ;  Paul  spiritualized  the  Old  Testament  and  drew  out  its 
deepest  meaning.     Philo's  Judaism  evaporated  in  speculative 

to  the  Athenians,  withont  endorsing  the  error,  recognizes  the  element  of 
truth  in  pantheism,  viz.,  the  divine  origin  of  man  and  the  immanence  of  Qod 
in  the  world  and  in  humanity. 

>  T&  iTTotxM  rov  K6cftovy  Gal.  4  : 3,  9.  So  Hilgenf eld,  Einleitung,  p.  223. 
Thiersch  assnmes  (p.  112)  that  Paul  was  familiar  with  the  Nioomaohean  Ethics 
of  Aristotle,  and  that  his  dialectics  is  classical  rather  than  rabbinical ;  but 
this  is  scarcely  correct.  In  Romans  5  :  16,  18,  he  uses  the  word  Huccdttfia  in 
the  Aristotelian  sense  of  legal  adjustment  (Reehtsausgleiohung),  See  Sth. 
Niccm.  y.  10,  and  Bothers  monograph  on  Bom.  6  :  12-21.  Banr  compares 
Paul's  style  with  that  of  Thucydides. 

•  Farrar,  I.  629  sq.,  counts  **  upwards  of  fifty  specimens  of  thirty  Greek  rhe- 
torical figures  in  St.  Paul,"  which  certainly  disprove  the  assertion  of  Benan 
that  Panl  could  never  have  received  even  elementary  lessons  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric  at  Tarsus. 
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abstractions,  Paul's  Judaism  was  elevated  and  transformed  into 
Christian  realities. 


His  Zeal  fob  Judaipm. 

Saul  was  a  Pharisee  of  the  strictest  sect,  not  indeed  of  the 
hypocritical  type,  so  witheringly  rebuked  by  our  Saviour,  but  of 
the  honest,  truth-loving  and  truth-seeking  sort,  like  that  of  Kico- 
demus  and  Gamaliel.    His  very  fanaticism  in  persecution  arose 
from  the  intensity  of  his  conviction  and  his  zeal  for  the  religion 
of  his  fathers.   He  persecuted  in  ignorance,  and  that  diminished, 
though  it  did  not  abolish,  his  guilt.     He  probably  never  saw  or 
heard  Jesus  imtil  he  appeared  to  him  at  Damascus.     He  may 
have  been  at  Tarsus  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrec- 
tion.'    But  with  his  Pharisaic  education  he  regarded  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  like  his  teachers,  as  a  false  Messiah,  a  rebel,  a  blas- 
phemer, who  was  justly  condemned  to  death.     And  he  acted 
according  to  his  conviction.     He  took  the  most  prominent  part 
in  the  persecution  of  Stephen  and  delighted  in  his  death.    Not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  procured  from  the  Sanhedrin,  which  had 
the  oversight  of  all  the  synagogues  and  disciplinary  punishmente 
for  offences  against  the  law,  full  power  to  persecute  and  arrest 
the  scattered  disciples.    Thus  armed,  he  set  out  for  Damascus, 
the  capital  of  Syria,  which  numbered  many  synagogues.    He 
was  determined  to  exterminate  the  dangerous  sect  from  the  fao& 
of  the  earth,  for  the  glory  of  God.     But  the  height  of  his  oppo- 
sition was  the  beginning  of  his  devotion  to  Christianity. 


>  1  Cor.  9  : 1  refers  to  the  vision  of  Christ  at  Damaftcas.  In  2  Cor.  5  :  16 : 
**  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we 
him  no  more,'*  the  particles  el  koI  {q^iamguam^  even  though,  vcenn  aueh)  seem 
to  chronicle  a  fact,  as  distinct  from  jcol  tl  {etiam  m,  even  if,  sdM  iMnn),  which 
puts  an  hypothesis ;  but  the  stress  lies  on  the  difference  between  an  extenil 
carnal  knowledge  of  Christ  in  his  humility  and  earthly  relations  or  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  from  hearsay,  and  a  spiritual,  experimental  knowledge  of 
Christ  in  his  glory.  Farrar  (I.  73  sqq.),  reasons  that  if  Paul  had  really  known 
and  heard  Jesus,  he  would  have  been  converted  at  once. 
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TTtb  External  Relations  and  Personal  Appearance. 

On  the  subordinate  questions  of  PaaPs  external  condition 
and  relations  we  have  no  certain  information.  Being  a  Eoman 
citizen,  he  belonged  to  the  respectable  class  of  society,  but  must 
have  been  poor ;  for  he  depended  for  support  on  a  trade  which 
he  learned  in  accordance  with  rabbinical  custom ;  it  was  the 
trade  of  tent-making,  very  common  in  Cilicia,  and  not  profitable 
except  in  large  cities.' 

He  had  a  sister  living  at  Jerusalem  whose  son  was  instrumen- 
tal in  saving  his  life.* 

He  was  probably  never  married.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
a  widower.  Jewish  and  rabbinical  custom,  the  completeness  of 
his  moral  character,  his  ideal  conception  of  marriage  as  reflect- 
ing the  mystical  union  of  Christ  with  his  church,  his  exhorta- 
tions to  conjugal,  parental,  and  filial  duties,  seem  to  point  to  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  domestic  life.  But  as  a  Christian 
missionary  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  exposed  to  all  sorts 
of  hardship  and  persecution,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  abide  alone.' 

*  He  is  called  a  tent-maker,  <ncri¥<yrot6sy  Aots  18 : 8.  Tents  were  mostly 
made  of  the  coarse  hair  of  the  Cilician  goat  {KiKintos  rpdyos,  which  also  denotes 
a  coarse  man),  and  needed  by  shepherds,  travellers,  sailors,  and  soldiers. 
The  same  material  was  also  used  for  mantelets,  shoes,  and  beds.  The  Cili- 
cian origin  of  this  article  is  perpetuated  in  the  Latin  riiieium  and  the  French 
dUee^  which  means  hair-cloth.  Gamaliel  is  the  author  of  the  maxim  that 
**  learning  of  any  kind  unaccompanied  by  a  trade  ends  in  nothing  and  leads  to 
sin," 

*  Acts  23  :  16. 

'  In  1  Cor.  9  : 6  (written  in  57)  he  claims  the  right  to  lead  a  married  life, 
like  Peter  and  the  other  apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord ;  but  in  1 
Cor.  7 : 7,  8  he  gives  for  himself  in  his  peculiar  position  the  preference  to 
single  life.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Erasmus,  and  others  supposed  thut  he 
was  married,  and  understood  Syzyge,  in  Phil.  4  : 3,  to  be  his  wife.  Ewald 
regards  him  as  a  widower  who  lost  his  wife  before  his  conversion  (YI.  341). 
So  also  Farrar  (L  80)  who  infers  from  1  Cor.  7  : 8  that  Paul  classed  himself 
with  widowers.*  *'  I  say.  therefore,  to  the  unmarried  [to  widowers,  for  whom 
there  is  no  special  Greek  word]  and  widows,  it  is  good  for  them  if  they  abide 
even  as  L"  He  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Jews  in  aU  ages  attached  great 
importance  to  marriage  as  a  moral  duty  {Oen.  1  :  28),  and  preferred  early 
marriage;  he  also  maintains  (L  169)  that  Paul,  being  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrin  (as  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  condemnation  of  the  Christians,  Acts 
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He  sacrificed  the  blessings  of  home  and  family  to  the  advanoe- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.* 

His  ^^  bodily  presence  was  weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible" 
(of  no  value),  in  the  superficial  judgment  of  the  Corinthians, 
who  missed  the  rhetorical  ornaments,  yet  could  not  help  admit- 
ting that  his  "  letters  were  weighty  and  strong." '  Some  of  the 
greatest  men  have  been  small  in  size,  and  some  of  the  purest 

26  :  10),  must  have  had,  aooording  to  the  Gremara,  a  family  of  his  own.  Renan 
fancies  (ch.  VI.;  that  Paul  contracted  a  more  than  spiritual  union  with  sister 
Lydia  at  Philippi,  and  addressed  her  in  Phil.  4 :  3  as  his  ^vy*  71^0-tc,  that  is, 
as  his  true  co-worker  or  partner  {canjux),  since  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  omitted  her  when  he  mentioned,  in  the  preceding  verse,  two  deaconesMs 
otherwise  unknown,  Euodia  and  Syntjche.  The  word  a-v(vyos,  as  a  noun, 
may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine,  and  may  either  mean  generally  an 
associate,  a  co-worker  ('^yoke-feUow"  in  the  E.  V.),  or  be  a  proper  name. 
Several  persons  have  been  suggested,  Epaphroditus,  Timothy,  Silaa,  Luke. 
But  Paul  probably  means  a  nuui,  named  26(vycs,  and  plays  upon  the  word  : 
^'  Yokefellow  by  name  and  yoke-fellow  in  deed.*'  Comp.  a  similar  parono- 
masia in  Philem.  10,  11  ('Oj^<riuoir,  i  e.,  Hebpfvl^—lkxpnv^ov^  ^dx/niirrop,  un- 
profitaMe^  proflUibU),  See  the  notes  of  Meyer  and  Lange  (Braune  and  Hackett) 
on  these  passages. 

*  This  sublime  lonelinesB  of  Paul  is  weU  expressed  in  a  poem.  Saint  Paul, 
by  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers  (1868),  from  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  a 
few  linea : 

*^  Christ  I    I  am  Christ's !  and  let  the  name  aoffioe  you ; 
Aye,  for  me,  too.  He  greatly  hath  sufficed ; 
Lo,  with  no  winning  wordi  I  would  entice  yon ; 
Paul  has  no  honor  and  no  friend  bnt  Christ 

**  Yes,  without  cheer  of  sister  or  of  danghter— 
Yes,  without  stay  of  father  or  of  son, 
Lone  on  the  land,  and  homeless  on  the  water, 
Pass  I  in  patience  till  the  work  be  done. 

"Yet  not  in  solitude,  if  Christ  anear  me 

Waketh  Him  workers  for  the  great  employ; 
Oh,  not  in  solitude,  if  souls  that  hear  me 
Catch  from  my  joyanoe  the  surprise  of  joy. 

'*  Hearts  I  have  won  of  sister  or  of  brother, 
Quick  on  the  earth  or  hidden  in  the  sod ; 
Lo,  every  heart  awaiteth  me,  another 
Friend  in  the  blameless  family  of  God.** 

*  9  Cor.  10 :  10 :  1^  wapowria  rod  ffAfittros  &(rd«i^f,  irol  6  \6yo%  i^au^twmUvWt 
or,  as  Cod.  B.  reads,  ^(ov9«r9/H/My,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  Comp.  ver. 
1,  where  he  speaks  of  his  "lowly"  personal  appearance  among  the  Corin- 
thians (Korit  vp6ffmtrw  rtatta^t).  He  WM  litUe,  compared  with  Barnabas  (Acts 
14:13). 
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soqIb  forbidding  in  body.  Socrates  was  the  homeliest,  and  yet 
the  wisest  of  Greeks.  Neander,  a  converted  Jew,  like  Paul, 
was  short,  feeble,  and  strikingly  odd  in  his  whole  appearance, 
but  a  rare  humility,  benignity,  and  heavenly  aspiration  beamed 
from  his  face  beneath  his  dark  and  bushy  eyebrows.  So  we 
may  well  imagine  that  the  expression  of  Paul's  countenance  was 
highly  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  that  he  looked  ^'  sometimes 
like  a  man  and  sometimes  like  an  angel."  ' 


^  This  18  from  the  tradition  preseryed  in  the  apocryphal  Act$  of  H^eda, 
See  the  description  quoted  above,  p.  282.     Other  ancient  descriptions  of  Paol 
in  the  PfiUopatria  of  psendo-Lncian  (of  the  second,  but  more  probably  of  the 
fourth  century),  Malala  of  Antioch  (sixth  century),  and  Nicephoras  (fifteenth 
century),  represent  Paul  as  little  in  stature,  bald,  with  a  prominent  aquiline 
nose,  gray  hair  and  thick  beard,  bright  grayish  eyes,  somewhat  bent  and 
stooping,  yet  pleasant  and  graceful     See  these  descriptions  in  Lewin's  St, 
Paul^  II.  412.     The  oldest  extant  portraiture  of  Paul,  probably  from  the 
dose  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  century,  was  found  on  a  large 
bronze  medaUion  in  the  cemetery  of  DomitiUa  (one  of  the  Flavian  family), 
and  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library.    It  presents  Paul  on  the  left  and 
Peter  on  the  right.     Both  are  far  from  handsome,  but  full  of  character ;  Paul 
is  the  homelier  of  the  two,  with  apparently  diseased  eyes,  open  mouth,  bald 
head  and  short  thick  beard,  but  thoughtful,  solemn,  and  dignified.     See  a  cat 
in  Lewin,  II.  211.     Ghrysostom  calls  Paul  the  three-cubit  man  {6  rpiirnxvs 
Sm^,wwos,  Serm.  in  Pet.  et  Paul,).    Luther  imagined :  ^^St.  Pauku  war  ein 
armsBy  durres  Mdnnleifh,  wie  Magkter  PhUippus "  (Melanchthon).     A  poetic 
description  by  J.  H.  Newman  see  in  Farrar  I.  220,  and  in  Plumptre  on  Acts^ 
Appendix,  with  another  (of  his  own).    Benan  {LeaApdtres,  pp.  169  sqq.)  gives, 
partly  from  Paulas  EpisUes,  partly  from  apoczyphal  sources,  the  following 
striking  picture  of  the  apostle  :  His  behavior  was  winning,  his  manners  ex- 
cellent, his  letters  reveal  a  man  of  genius  and  lofty  aspirations,  though  the 
style  is  incorrect.     Never  did  a  correspondence  display  rarer  courtesies, 
tenderer  shades,  more  amiable  modesty  and  reserve.     Once  or  twice  we  are 
wounded  by  his  sarcasm  (Gal.  5 :  12 ;  PhiL  8:2).     But  what  rapture  I    What 
folnesB  of  charming  words !  What  originality  I  His  exterior  did  not  correspond 
to  the  greatness  of  his  soul.    He  was  ugly,  short,  stout,  plump,  of  small 
head,  bald,  pale,  his  face  covered  with  a  thick  beard,  an  eagle  nose,  piercing 
eyes,  dark  eyebrows.     His  speech,  embarrassed,  faulty,  gave  a  poor  idea  of 
his  eloquence.     With  rare  tact  he  turned  his  external  defects  to  advantage. 
The  Jewish  race  produces  types  of  the  highest  beauty  and  of  the  most  com- 
plete homeliness  (deft  type$  de  la  pliu  grande  benute  et  de  la  plus  comfits 
Utideur);  but  the  Jewish  homeliness  is  quite  unique.     The  strange  faces 
which  provoke  laughter  at  first  sight,  assume  when  intellectually  enlivened, 
a  peculiar  expression  of  intense  brilliancy  and  majesty  {une  9orte  d'eelat  prth 
fond  et  de  nu0estS). 
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He  was  afflicted  with  a  mysterions,  painful,  recnrrent,  and 
repulsive  physical  infirmity,  which  he  calls  a  "thorn  in  the 
flesh,"  and  which  acted  as  a  check  upon  spiritual  pride  and 
self-exultation  over  his  abimdance  of  revelations/  He  bore 
the  heavenly  treasure  in  an  earthly  vessel  and  his  strength 
was  made  perfect  in  weakness.'  But  all  the  more  must 
we  admire  the  moral  heroism  which  turned  weakness  itself  into 
an  element  of  strength,  and  despite  pain  and  trouble  and 
persecution  carried  the  gospel  salvation  triumphantly  from 
Damascus  to  Eome. 


§  31.  The  Gonversion  qfPatd. 

EfS^JCifO'cy  6  Ms  .  .  .  iaroKoX^f^  rhv  vlhv  airrov  ir  ifAoi,  lira  edr)rytX({«i/cai 
abrhy  iy  rots  l^€ffty. — Gal.  1  :  15,  16. 

The  conversion  of  Paul  marks  not  only  a  turning-point  in  his 
personal  history,  but  also  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  apostolic  church,  and  consequently  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  was  the  most  fruitful  event  since  the  miracle  of  Pen- 
tecost, and  secured  the  universal  victory  of  Christianity. 

The  transf  oimation  of  the  most  dangerous  persecutor  into  the 
most  successful  promoter  of  Christianity  is  nothing  less  than  a 
miracle  of  divine  grace.    It  rests  on  the  greater  miracle  of  tlie 

>2Gor.  12:7-8;  Gal.  4:13<15.  Gomp.  also  lThea8.2:18;  1  Cor.  2:3; 
2  Ck>r.  1 :  8,  9 ;  4  :  10.  Of  the  many-conjectares  only  three  :  dck  headache, 
acute  ophthalmia,  epUepsy,  seem  to  answer  the  aUoaions  of  Paul  which  are 
dark  to  us  at  sach  a  distance  of  time,  while  they  were  clear  to  his  personal 
friends.  TertulUan  and  Jerome,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  faTor 
headache  ;  Lewin,  Farrar,  and  many  others,  sore  eyes,  dating  the  inflamma- 
tion from  the  dazzling  light  which  shone  aronnd  him  at  Damascus  (Acts  9 : 3, 
17, 18 ;  comp.  22 :  13 ;  23 : 3,  6 ;  Gal.  4  .  15) ;  Ewald  and  Lightf oot,  epilepsy, 
with  illustration  from  the  life  of  King  Alfred  (Mohammed  would  be  even 
more  to  the  point).  Other  conjectures  of  external,  or  spiritual  trials  (pene- 
cation,  carnal  temptations,  bad  temper,  doubt,  despondency,  blasphemous 
suggestions  of  the  devil,  etc.)  are  ruled  out  by  a  strict  exegesis  of  the  two 
chief  passages  in  2  Cor.  12  and  GaL  4,  which  point  to  a  physical  malady.  See 
an  Excursus  on  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh,  in  my  Commentary  on  Gal  4 :  13-15 
(Pop,  Com.  vol.  IIL). 

•2  Cor.  4:7;  12:9,10. 
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reenrrectioii  of  Christ.  Both  are  inseparably  connected ;  with- 
ont  the  resurrection  the  conversion  would  have  been  impossible, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  conversion  of  such  a  man  and  with 
such  results  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  resurrection. 

The  bold  attack  of  Stephen — the  forerunner  of  Paul — upon 
the  hard,  stiff-necked  Judaism  which  had  crucifi^ed  the  Messiah, 
provoked  a  determined  and  systematic  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Sanhedrin  to  crucify  Jesus  again  by  destroying  his  church. 
In  this  struggle  for  life  and  death  Saul  the  Pharisee,  the  bravest 
and  strongest  of  the  rising  rabbis,  was  the  willing  and  accepted 
leader. 

After  the  mai*tyrdom  of  Stephen  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
congregation  of  Jerusalem,  he  proceeded  to  Damascus  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitive  disciples  of  Jesus,  as  a  commissioner  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  a  sort  of  inquisitor-general,  with  full  authority 
and  determination  to  stamp  out  the  Christian  rebellion,  and  to 
bring  all  the  apostates  he  could  find,  whether  tliey  were  men 
or  women,  in  chains  to  the  holy  city  to  be  condemned  by  the 
chief  priests. 

Damascus  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  known  in 
the  days  of  Abraham,  and  bursts  upon  the  traveller  like  a  vision 
of  paradise  amidst  a  burning  and  barren  wilderness  of  sand ;  it 
is  watered  by  the  never-failing  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar 
(which  Naaman  of  old  preferred  to  all  the  waters  of  Israel), 
and  embosomed  in  luxuriant  gardens  of  flowers  and  groves  of 
tropical  fruit  trees ;  hence  glorified  by  Eastern  poets  as  "  the 
Eye  of  the  Desert." 

But  a  far  higher  vision  than  this  earthly  paradise  was  in  store 
for  Saul  as  he  approached  the  city.  A  supernatural  light  from 
heaven,  brighter  than  the  Syrian  sun,  suddenly  flashed  around 
him  at  midday,  and  Jesus  of  Kazareth,  whom  he  persecuted  in 
his  humble  disciples,  appeared  to  him  in  his  glory  as  the  exalted 
Messiah,  asking  him  in  the  Hebrew  tongue :  ^^  Shatil,  Shatil, 
why  persecutest  thou  Me  ? "  *    It  was  a  question  both  of  rebuke 

'  Acts  9  :  4,  the  Hebrew  form  XaobK,  SoodA,  Ib  need  iiutead  of  the  uenal 
C^-eok  3k3>.j»,  veri.  8, 11,  22,  34,  etc. 
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and  of  love,  and  it  melted  his  heart.  He  fell  prostrate  to  the 
ground.  He  saw  and  heard,  he  trembled  and  obeyed,  he  be- 
lieved and  rejoiced.  As  he  rose  from  the  earth  he  saw  no 
man.  Like  a  helpless  child,  blinded  by  the  dazzling  light,  he 
was  led  to  Damascus,  and  after  three  days  of  blindness  and 
fasting  he  was  cured  and  baptized — ^not  by  Peter  or  James  or 
John,  but — by  one  of  the  humble  disciples  whom  he  had  come 
to  destroy.  The  haughty,  self-righteous,  intolerant,  raging 
Pharisee  was  changed  into  an  humble,  penitent,  grateful,  loving 
servant  of  Jesus.  He  threw  away  selE-righteousness,  learning, 
influence,  power,  prospects,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  a  small, 
despised  sect  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  If  there  ever  was  an 
honest,  unselfish,  radical,  and  effective  change  of  conviction 
and  conduct,  it  was  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  He  became,  by  a 
creative  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  "new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus."  * 

We  have  three  full  accounts  of  this  event  in  the  Acts,  one 
from  Luke,  two  from  Paul  himself,  with  slight  variations  in 
detail,  which  only  confirm  the  essential  harmony .•  Paul  also 
alludes  to  it  five  or  six  times  in  his  £pistles.'  In  all  these  pas- 
sages he  represents  the  change  as  an  act  brought  about  by  a 
direct  intervention  of  Jesus,  who  revealed  himself  in  his  glory 
from  heaven,  and  struck  conviction  into  his  mind  like  lightning 
at  midnight.     He  compares  it  to  the  creative  act  of  Qod  when 

»2Cor.  5:17;  Gal.  6:15. 

*  Acta,  chapters  9,  22,  26.  These  acconnts  are  by  no  means  mere  rejieti- 
tions,  bat  modifications  and  adaptations  of  the  same  stoiy  to  the  audienoe 
under  apologetic  conditions,  and  bring  out  each  some  interesting'  feature 
called  forth  by  the  occasion.  This  has  been  well  shown  by  Dean  Howaon  in 
Excursus  G  on  Acts,  ch.  26,  in  his  and  Canon  Spence's  Commentary  on  AcU. 
The  discrepancies  of  the  accounts  are  easily  reconciled.  They  refer  chiefly 
to  the  effect  upon  the  companions  of  Paul  who  saw  the  light,  but  not  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  heard  a  voice,  but  could  not  understand  the  words. 
The  vision  was  not  for  them  any  more  than  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord 
was  for  the  soldiers  who  watched  the  grave.  They  were  probably  memben 
of  the  Levitical  temple  g^ard,  who  were  to  bind  and  drag  the  Christian  prisp 
oners  to  Jerusalem. 

>Qal.  1:15,  16;  1  Cor.  15:8,9;  9:1;  2  Cor.  4:6;  PhiL8:6;  1  Tim. 
1 : 1)^14. 
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He  oommanded  the  light  to  shine  oat  of  darkness.'  He  lays 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that  he  was  converted  and  called  to  the 
apostolate  directly  by  Christ,  without  any  human  agency ;  that 
he  learned  his  gospel  of  free  and  universal  grace  by  revelation, 
and  not  from  the  older  apostles,  whom  he  did  not  even  see  till 
three  years  after  his  call.  ^ 

The  conversion,  indeed,  was  not  a  moral  compulsion,  but  in- 
cluded the  responsibility  of  assent  or  dissent.  God  converts 
nobody  by  force  or  by  magic.  He  made  man  free,  and  acts 
upon  him  as  a  moral  being.  Paul  might  have  "  disobeyed  the 
heavenly  vision." '  He  viiglU  have  "  kicked  against  the  goads," 
though  it  was  "hard"  (not  impossible)  to  do  so.*  These  words 
imply  some  psychological  preparation,  some  doubt  and  misgiv- 
ing as  to  his  course,  some  moral  conflict  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit,  which  he  himself  described  twenty  years  afterwards 
from  personal  experience,  and  which  issues  in  the  cry  of  de- 
spair: "O  wretched  man  that  I  am!  Who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  deatli  ? "  *  On  his  journey  from  Jerusalem 
to  Damascus,  which  takes  a  full  week  on  foot  or  horseback — the 
distance  being  about  140  miles — as  he  was  passing,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  own  thoughts,  through  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  across 
Mount  Hermon,  he  had  ample  time  for  reflection,  and  we  may 

1  2  Cor.  4:6. 

»GaLl:l,  It,  12,  15-ia 

'  This  is  implied  in  his  words  to  King  Agrippa,  Acts  26  :  19. 

*  Acts  26  :  14.  Christ  said  to  him  :  aKK'iip6v  aot  irp6s  K^vrpa  XattriCtw,  This  is 
aprorerbial  expression  used  by  Greek  writers  of  refractory  oxen  in  the  plough 
when  niged  by  a  sharp-pointed  instmment  of  the  driver.  The  ox  may  and 
often  does  resist,  bat  by  doing  so  he  only  increases  his  pain.  Resistance  is 
possible,  bat  worse  than  useless. 

^  Bool  7  :  7>25.  This  remarkable  section  describes  the  psychological  prog- 
ress of  the  human  heart  to  Christ  from  the  heathen  state  of  carnal  security, 
when  sin  is  dead  because  unknown,  through  the  Jewish  state  of  legral  conflict, 
when  sin,  roused  by  the  stimulus  of  the  divine  command,  springs  into  life, 
and  the  higher  and  nobler  nature  of  man  strives  in  vain  to  overcome  this  fear- 
ful monster,  until  at  last  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ  gains  the  victory. 
Some  of  the  profonndest  divines — Augustin,  Luther,  Calvin — transfer  this 
oonfliot  into  the  regenerate  state  ;  but  this  is  described  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
which  ends  in  an  exulting  song  of  triumph. 
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well  imagine  how  the  shining  face  of  the  martyr  Stephen,  as 
he  stood  like  a  holy  angel  before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  as  in  the 
last  moment  he  prayed  for  his  murderers,  was  haunting  him 
like  a  ghost  and  warning  him  to  stop  his  mad  career. 

Yet  we  must  not  overrate  this  preparation  or  anticipate  his 
riper  experience  in  the  three  days  that  intervened  between  his 
conversion  and  his  baptism,  and  during  the  three  years  of  quiet 
meditation  in  Arabia.  He  was  no  doubt  longing  for  truth  and 
for  righteousness,  but  there  was  a  thick  veil  over  his  mental 
eye  which  could  only  be  taken  away  by  a  hand  from  without ; 
access  to  his  heart  was  barred  by  an  iron  door  of  prejudice  which 
had  to  be  broken  in  by  Jesus  himself.  On  his  way  to  Damascus 
he  was  "  yet  breathing  threatening  and  slaughter  against  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord,"  and  thinking  he  was  doing  "  God  service ; " 
he  was,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  beyond  measure  "  persecuting 
the  church  of  God  and  endeavoring  to  destroy  it,  "being  more 
exceedingly  zealous  for  the  traditions  of  his  fathers''  than  many 
of  his  age,  when  "  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him." 
Moreover  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  faith  that  we  see  the  mid- 
night darkness  of  our  sin,  and  it  is  only  beneath  the  cross  of 
Christ  that  we  feel  the  whole  crushing  weight  of  guilt  and  the 
unfathomable  depth  of  God's  redeeming  love.  No  amount  of 
subjective  thought  and  reflection  could  have  brought  about  that 
radical  change  in  so  short  a  time.  It  was  the  objective  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  that  effected  it. 

This  appearance  implied  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension, 
and  this  was  the  irresistible  evidence  of  His  Messiahship,  God's 
own  seal  of  approval  upon  the  work  of  Jesus.  And  the  resur- 
rection again  shed  a  new  light  upon  His  death  on  the  cross, 
disclosing  it  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  as 
the  means  of  procuring  pardon  and  peace  consistent  with  the 
claims  of  divine  justice.  What  a  revelation  I  That  same  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  whom  he  hated  and  persecuted  as  a  false  prophet 
justly  crucified  between  two  robbers,  stood  before  Saul  as  the 
risen,  ascended,  and  glorified  Messiah  I  And  instead  of  crush- 
ing the  persecutor  as  he  deserved,  He  pardoned  him  and  called 
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him  to  be  His  witness  before  Jews  and  Gentiles !  Tliis  rev- 
elation was  enough  for  an  orthodox  Jew  waiting  for  the  hope 
of  Israel  to  make  him  a  Christian,  and  enough  for  a  Jew  of 
such  force  of  character  to  make  him  an  earnest  and  determined 
Christian.  The  logic  of  his  intellect  and  the  energy  of  his  will 
required  that  he  should  love  and  promote  the  new  faith  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  hated  and  persecuted 
it ;  for  hatred  is  but  inverted  love,  and  the  intensity  of  love  and 
hatred  depends  on  the  strength  of  affection  and  the  ardor  of 
temper. 

With  all  the  suddenness  and  radicalness  of  the  transformation 
there  is  nevertheless  a  bond  of  unity  between  Saul  the  Pharisee 
and  Paul  the  Christian.  It  was  the  same  person  with  the  same 
end  in  view,  but  in  opposite  directions.  We  must  remember 
that  he  was  not  a  worldly,  indifferent,  cold-blooded  man,  but  an 
intensely  religious  man.  While  persecuting  the  church,  he  was 
'^  blameless  "  as  touching  the  righteousness  of  the  law.*  He  re- 
sembled the  rich  youth  who  had  observed  the  commandments, 
yet  lacked  the  one  thing  needful,  and  of  whom  Mark  says  that 
Jesus  '4oved  him.'* '  He  was  not  converted  from  infidelity  to 
faith,  but  from  a  lower  faith  to  a  purer  faith,  from  the  religion 
of  Moses  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  from  the  theology  of  the  law 
to  the  theology  of  the  gospel.  How  sliall  a  sinner  be  justified 
before  the  tribunal  of  a  holy  God  ?  That  was  with  him  the 
question  of  questions  before  as  well  as  after  his  conversion ;  not  a 
scholastic  question  merely,  but  even  far  more  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious question.  For  righteousness,  to  the  Hebrew  mind,  is 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God  as  expressed  in  his  revealed  law, 
and  implies  life  eternal  as  its  reward.  The  honest  and  earnest 
pursuit  of  righteousneea  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  two 
periods  of  Paul's  life.  First  he  labored  to  secure  it  by  works  of 
the  law,  then  by  obedience  of  faith.  What  he  had  sought  in 
vain  by  his  fanatical  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  Judaism,  he 
f oimd  gratuitously  and  at  once  by  trust  in  the  cross  of  Christ : 


*  Phil  3 :  6,  KOfrk  9iicmoff^rni^  riiy  iw  rd/Af  yw6fitwo9  fl^^VTOt, 

*  Mark  10 :  21. 
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pardon  and  peace  with  God.  By  the  discipline  of  the  Mosaic 
law  as  a  tutor  he  was  led  beyond  its  restraints  and  prepared  for 
manhood  and  freedom.  Through  the  law  he  died  to  the  law 
tliat  he  might  live  unto  God.  His  old  self,  with  its  lusts,  was 
crucified  with  Christ,  so  that  henceforth  he  lived  no  longer 
himself,  but  Christ  lived  in  him.*  He  was  mystically  identified 
with  his  Saviour  and  had  no  separate  existence  from  him.  The 
whole  of  Christianity,  the  whole  of  life,  was  summed  up  to  him 
in  the  one  word :  Christ.  He  determined  to  know  nothing  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  for  our  sins,  and  risen  again  f<M* 
our  justification.' 

His  experience  of  justification  by  faith,  his  free  pardon  and 
acceptance  by  Christ  were  to  him  the  strongest  stimulus  to  grati- 
tude and  consecration.  His  great  sin  of  persecution,  like  Peter's 
denial,  was  overruled  for  his  own  good :  the  remembrance  of  it 
kept  him  humble,  guarded  him  against  temptation,  and  intensi- 
fied his  zeal  and  devotion.  "  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,"  he 
said  in  unfeigned  humility,  "that  am  not  meet  to  be  called 
an  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God.  But  by 
the  grace  of  (iod  I  am  what  I  am ;  and  his  grace  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  me  was  not  in  vain ;  but  I  labored  more  abun- 
dantly than  they  all :  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was 
with  me."  •  This  confession  contains,  in  epitome,  the  whole 
meaning  of  his  life  and  work. 

The  idea  of  justification  by  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ 
through  a  living  faith  which  makes  Christ  and  his  merits  our 
own  and  leads  to  consecration  and  holiness,  is  the  central  idea 
of  Paul's  Epistles.  His  whole  theology,  doctrinal,  ethical,  and 
practical,  lies,  like  a  genn,  in  his  conversion ;  but  it  was  actuaUy 
developed  by  a  sharp  confiict  with  Judaizing  teachers  who  oon- 

*  In  his  address  to  Peter  at  Antiooh,  Gal.  2 :  11-21,  he  gives  an  aoconnt  of 
his  experience  and  his  gospel,  as  contrasted  with  the  gospel  of  the  Jadaizeza. 
Comp.  Gal.  3:24;  5:24;  6:14;  Rom.  7:6-13;  Col.  2:20. 

«lCor.  2:2;  6al.6:14;  Rom.4:24,25. 

'  1  Cor.  15  : 9,  10 ;  comp.  Eph.  8:8:  **  Unto  me  who  am  less  than  the  least 
of  all  saints,  was  this  graoe  giyen;  **  1  Tim.  1 :  15,  16 :  **  to  saye  sinners  of 
whom  I  am  chief,"  etc. 
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tinaed  to  trust  in  the  law  for  righteousness  and  salVtitai^'  afitf '  "       ^ 
thus  virtually  frustrated  the  grace  of  God  and  made  Christ's 
death  unnecessary  and  fruitless. 

Although  Paul  broke  radically  with  Judaism  and  opposed  the 
Pharisaical  notion  of  legal  righteousness  at  every  step  and  with 
all  his  might,  he  was  far  from  opposing  the  Old  Testament  or 
the  Jewish  people.  Herein  he  shows  his  great  wisdom  and 
moderation,  and  his  infinite  superiority  over  Marcion  and  other 
ultra-  and  pseudo-Pauline  reformers.  He  now  expounded  the 
Scriptures  as  a  direct  preparation  for  the  gospel,  the  law  as  a 
schoolmaster  leading  to  Christ,  Abraham  as  the  father  of  the 
faithful.  And  as  to  his  countrymen  after  the  flesh,  he  loved 
them  more  than  ever  before.  Filled  with  the  amazing  love  of 
Christ  who  had  pardoned  him,  "  the  chief  of  sinners,"  he  was 
ready  for  the  greatest  possible  sacrifice  if  thereby  he  might  save 
them.  His  startling  language  in  tlie  ninth  chapter  of  the  Ro- 
mans is  not  rhetorical  exaggeration,  but  the  genuine  expression 
of  that  heroic  self-denial  and  devotion  which  animated  Moses, 
and  which  culminated  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God 
on  the  cross  of  Calvary.* 

Paul's  conversion  was  at  the  same  time  his  call  to  the  apostle- 
ship,  not  indeed  to  a  place  among  the  Twelve  (for  the  vacancy 
of  Judas  was  filled),  but  to  the  independent  apostleship  of  the 
Grentile^'  Then  followed  an  uninterrupted  activity  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  which  for  interest  and  for  perma- 
nent and  ever-growing  usefulness  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  history,  and  affords  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  conversion  and  the  truth  of  Christianity.' 

1  Bom.  9  : 2,  3 ;  oomp.  Bx.  83  :  31,  82. 

'  Paul  never  numbers  hinuelf  with  the  Twelve.  He  distinguishes  himself 
from  the  apoetles  of  the  oircnmoiBi(m,  as  the  apostle  of  the  unoiroamcision, 
bat  of  equal  authority  with  them.  Gal.  2 :  7-9.  We  have  no  intimation  that 
the  election  of  Matthias  (Acts  1 :2Q)  was  a  mistake  of  the  hasty  Peter;  it 
was  ratified  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  immediately  following. 

*  On  the  testimony  of  Paul  to  Christianity  see  above  §  22,  p.  218.  I  will 
add  some  good  remarks  of  Farrar,  I.  202:  '*It  is  impossible/'  he  says,  *^to 
^uggerate  the  importance  of  St.  PaaPs  conversion  as  one  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  ....  To  what  does  he  testify  respeoting  Jesus  ?    To  almost 
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AnALOGOTTS    CoNVERfllONS. 

God  deals  with  men  according  to  their  peculiar  character  and 
condition.  As  in  Elijah's  vision  on  Mount  Horeb,  God  appears 
now  in  the  mighty  rushing  wind  that  uproots  the  trees,  now  in 
the  earthquake  that  I'ends  the  rocks,  now  in  the  consuming  fire, 
now  in  the  still  small  voice.  Some  are  suddenly  converted,  and 
can  remember  the  place  and  hour ;  others  are  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly changed  in  spirit  and  conduct ;  still  others  grow  up 
unconsciously  in  the  Christian  faith  from  the  mother's  knee  and 
the  baptismal  font.  The. stronger  the  will  the  more  force  it  re- 
quires to  overcome  the  resistance,  and  the  more  thorough  and 
lasting  is  the  change.  Of  all  sudden  and  radical  conversions 
that  of  Saul  was  the  most  sudden  and  the  most  radical.  In 
several  respects  it  stands  quite  alone,  as  the  man  himself  and  his 
work.  Yet  there  are  faint  analogies  in  history.  The  divines 
who  most  sympathized  with  his  spirit  and  system  of  doctrine, 
passed  tlirough  a  similar  experience,  and  were  much  aided  by 
his  example  and  writings.  Among  these  Augustin,  Calvin,  and 
Luther  are  the  most  conspicuous. 

St.  Augustin,  the  son  of  a  pious  mother  and  a  heathen  father, 
was  led  astray  into  error  and  vice  and  wandered  for  years 
through  the  labyrinth  of  heresy  and  scepticism,  but  his  heart 
was  restless  and  homesick  after  God.  At  last,  when  he  attained 
to  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  life  (Sept.,  386),  the  fermentation 

every  single  primary  important  fact  respecting  his  incarnation,  life,  safFer- 
ings,  betrayal,  last  supper,  trial,  oraciflzion,  reaiirreetion,  ascenBioo,  and 
heavenly  exaltation.  .  .  The  events  on  which  the  apostle  relied  in  proof  of 
Ghrist^s  divinity,  had  taken  place  in  the  fall  blase  of  contemporary  knowledge. 
He  had  not  to  deal  with  nnoertainties  of  criticism  or  assaolta  on  authenticity. 
He  ooold  question,  not  ancient  documents,  but  living  men  ;  he  oould  analyse, 
not  fragmentary  records,  but  existing  evidence.  He  had  thousands  of  means 
close  at  hand  whereby  to  test  the  reality  or  unreality  of  the  Resurrection  in 
which,  up  to  this  time,  he  had  so  passionately  and  contemptuously  disbelieved. 
In  accepting  this  half -crashed  and  wholly  execrated  faith  he  had  everything 
in  the  world  to  lose — ^he  had  nothing  conceivable  to  gain ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
all^^yverwhelmed  by  a  conviction  he  felt  to  be  irresistible — Saul,  the  Fhari- 
eee,  became  a  witness  of  the  resurrection,  a  preacher  of  the  cross. " 
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of  his  soul  culminated  in  a  garden  near  Milan,  far  away  from 
his  African  home,  when  the  Spirit  of  God,  through  the  com- 
bined agencies  of  the  unceasing  prayers  of  Monica,  the  sermons 
of  Ambrose,  the  example  of  St.  Anthony,  the  study  of  Cicero 
and  Plato,  of  Isaiah  and  Paul,  brought  about  a  change  not  indeed 
as  wonderful — ^for  no  visible  appearance  of  Christ  was  vouch- 
safed to  him — but  as  sincere  and  lasting  as  that  of  the  apostle. 
As  he  was  lying  in  the  dust  of  repentance  and  wrestling  with 
God  in  prayer  for  deliverance,  he  suddenly  heard  a  sweet  voice 
as  from  heaven,  calling  out  again  and  again :  ''  Take  and  read, 
take  and  read ! "  He  opened  the  holy  book  and  read  the  eidior- 
tation  of  Paul :  "  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make 
not  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."  It  was  a 
voice  of  God  ;  he  obeyed  it,  he  completely  changed  his  course 
of  life,  and  became  the  greatest  and  most  useful  teacher  of  his 
age. 

Of  Calvin's  conversion  we  know  very  little,  but  he  himself 
characterizes  it  as  a  sudden  change  {mbita  conversio)  from  papal 
superstition  to  the  evangelical  faith.  In  this  respect  it  resem- 
bles that  of  Paul  rather  than  Augustin.  He  was  no  sceptic,  no 
heretic,  no  immoral  man,  but  as  far  as  we  know,  a  pious  Roman- 
ist until  the  brighter  life  of  the  Reformation  burst  on  his  mind 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  showed  him  a  more  excellent 
way.  "  Only  one  haven  of  salvation  is  left  for  our  souls,"  he 
says,  "  and  that  is  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  We  are  saved 
by  grace — ^not  by  our  merits,  not  by  our  works."  He  consulted 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  burned  the  bridge  after  him.  He 
renounced  all  prospects  of  a  brilliant  career,  and  exposed  himself 
to  the  danger  of  persecution  and  death.  He  exhorted  and 
strengthened  the  timid  Protestants  of  France,  usually  closing 
with  the  words  of  Paul :  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us  ? "  He  prepared  in  Paris  a  flaming  address  on  reform,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  burned ;  he  escaped  from  persecution  in  a 
basket  from  a  window,  like  Paul  at  Damascus,  and  wandered 
for  two  years  as  a  fugitive  evangelist  from  place  to  place  until 

he  found  his  sphere  of  labor  in  Geneva.     With  his  conversion 
20 
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was  bom  his  Pauline  theology,  which  sprang  from  his  brain 
like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  Paul  never  had  a  more 
logical  and  theological  commentator  than  John  Calvin.* 

But  the  most  Paul-like  man  in  history  is  the  leader  of  the 
German  Reformation,  who  combined  in  almost  equal  proportion 
depth  of  mind,  strength  of  will,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  a  fiery 
vehemence  of  temper,  and  was  the  most  powerful  herald  of 
evangelical  freedom ;  though  inferior  to  Augustin  and  Calvin 
(not  to  say  Paul)  in  self -discipline,  consistency,  and  symmetry 
of  character.'  Luther's  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  though  not  a  grammatical  or  logical  exposition,  is  a  fredi 
reproduction  and  republication  of  the  Epistle  against  the  self- 
righteousness  and  bondage  of  the  papacy.  Luther's  first  con- 
version took  place  in  his  twenty-first  year  (1505),  when,  as 
a  student  of  law  at  Erfurt,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  his 
parents,  he  was  so  frightened  by  a  fearful  thunder-storm  and 
flashes  of  lightning  that  he  exclaimed :  "  Help,  dear  St.  Anna, 
I  will  become  a  monkl"  But  that  conversion,  although  it 
has  often  been  compared  with  that  of  the  apostle,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  Paulinism  and  Protestantism;  it  made  him  a 
pious  Catholic,  it  induced  him  to  flee  from  the  world  to  the 
retreat  of  a  convent  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  And  he 
became  one  of  the  most  humble,  obedient,  and  self-denying  of 
monks,  as  Paul  was  one  of  the  most  eaniest  and  zealous  of 
Pharisees.  "  If  ever  a  monk  got  to  heaven  by  monkery,"  says 
Luther,  "I  ought  to  have  gotten  tliere,"  But  the  more  he 
sought  righteousness  and  peace  by  ascetic  self-denial  and  penal 
exercises,  the  more  painfully  he  felt  the  weight  of  sin  and  the 

'  See  my  History  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom^  L  426  sqq. 

'  This  is  fally  recognized  by  Kenan,  who,  however,  has  little  sympathj 
either  with  the  apostle  or  the  reformer,  and  fancies  that  the  theology  of  both 
is  antiquated.  '*  That  historical  character,**  he  says,  '*  which  npon  the  whole 
bears  most  analogy  to  St.  Paul,  is  Lather.  In  both  there  is  the  same  violeaoe 
in  language,  the  same  passion,  the  same  eneigy,  the  same  noble  independence, 
the  same  frantic  attachment  to  a  thesis  embraced  as  the  abeolate  truth.  **  St 
Pauly  ch.  XXII.  at  the  close.  And  his  last  note  in  this  book  is  this :  *^  Tbe 
work  which  resembles  most  in  spirit  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana  is  Lather^s 
De  Capacitate  Bahylonica  EedesuB,^^ 
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wrath  of  God,  although  nnable  to  mention  to  his  confessor  any 
particular  transgression.  The  discipline  of  the  law  drove  him 
to  the  brink  of  despair,  when  by  the  kind  interposition  of  Stau- 
pitz  he  was  directed  away  from  himself  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  as 
the  only  source  of  pardon  and  peace,  and  found,  by  implicit 
faith  in  His  all-sufficient  merits,  that  righteousness  which  he 
had  vainly  sought  in  his  own  strength.*  This,  his  second  con- 
version, as  we  may  call  it,  which  occurred  several  years  later 
(1508),  and  gradually  rather  than  suddenly,  made  him  an  evan- 
gelical freeman  in  Christ  and  prepared  him  for  the  great  con- 
flict with  JElomanism,  which  began  in  earnest  with  the  nailing 
of  the  ninety-nine  theses  against  the  traffic  in  indulgences  (1517). 
The  intervening  years  may  be  compared  to  Paul's  sojourn  in 
Arabia  and  die  subordinate  labors  preceding  his  first  great  mis- 
sionary tour. 

False  Explanations. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  ancient  heretics  and 
modem  rationalists  to  explain  Paul's  conversion  in  a  purely  nat- 
ural way,  but  they  have  utterly  failed,  and  by  tlieir  failure  they 
indirectly  confirm  the  true  view  as  given  by  the  apostle  him- 
self and  as  held  in  all  ages  by  the  Christian  church.* 

1.  The  Theory  of  Fraud. — The  heretical  and  malignant  fac- 
tion of  the  Judaizers  was  disposed  to  attribute  Paul's  conver- 
sion to  selfish  motives,  or  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits. 

Tlie  Ebionites  spread  the  lie  that  Paul  was  of  heathen  parents, 
fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  high  priest  in  Jerusalem, 
became  a  proselyte  and  submitted  to  circumcision  in  order  to 
secure  her,  but  failing  in  his  purpose,  he  took  revenge  and 
attacked  the  circumcision,  the  sabbath,  and  the  whole  Mosaic 
law.» 

In  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  which  represent  a  specu- 

*  For  particalarB  of  his  Inner  conflicts  daring  his  Erfurt  period,  see  Kostlin^s 
Martin  Luther  (1875),  I.  40  sqq.  and  01  sqq. 
'  Comp.  the  section  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  pp.  172  sqq. 
'  Reported  by  fipiphanins,  Boer,  XXX.  16  (ed.  Oehler,  torn.  I.  268  sq.). 
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lative  form  of  the  Judaizing  heresy,  Paul  is  assailed  under  the 
disguise  of  Simon  Magus,  the  arch-heretic,  who  smuggled  anti- 
nomian  heathenism  into  the  church.  The  manifestation  of 
Christ  was  either  a  manifestation  of  his  wrath,  or  a  deliberate 
Ue.' 

2.  The  Rationalistio  Theory  of  Thunder  and  Liohtnino. 
— ^It  attributes  the  conversion  to  physical  causes,  namely,  a  vio- 
lent storm  and  the  delirium  of  a  burning  Syrian  fever,  in  which 
Paul  superstitiously  mistook  the  thunder  for  the  voice  of  God 
and  the  lightning  for  a  heavenly  vision.*     But  the  record  says 

» In  fche  CUm,  Hom,^  XVII.,  ch.  19  (p.  351,  ed.  Dreesel),  Simon  Peter  Baya 
to  Simon  Magna :  '^  If,  then,  onr  Jeans  appeared  to  yon  in  a  vision  {ZC  Apd/iam 
i<p»tis),  made  himself  known  to  70a,  and  oonveiaed  with  70a,  it  la  aa  one  who 
is  enraged  with  an  adversaiy  (&s  kmiKutih^  ipyiCofityos).  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  it  was  throogh  visions  and  dreams  (81'  dpofidrt^  koA  iwtntvimw\  or 
through  revelations  that  were  from  without  {%  kcA  81*  &«-ofraX^c«n^  IJ^dv 
owrwv)  that  He  spoke  to  70a.  But  oan  an7  one  be  rendered  fit  for  instmction 
through  apparitions?  (««'  hwrwriw)  .  .  .  And  how  are  we  to  believe  70111 
word,  when  70U  teU  us  that  He  appeared  to  70U  ?  And  how  did  He  appear 
to  70U,  when  70U  entertain  opinions  contrar7  to  His  teaching  ?  But  if  70U  have 
seen  and  were  taught  b7  Him,  and  became  His  apostle  for  a  single  hour,  pro- 
claim His  utterances,  interpret  His  sa7ings,  love  His  apostles,  contend  not 
with  me  who  companied  with  Him.  For  70U  stand  now  in  direct  oppooittoD 
to  me,  who  am  a  firm  rook,  the  foundation  of  the  church  (or^p^  ^nrpa^y 
^tfifKioy  4KK\rialaSf  comp.  Matt  16  :  18).  If  70U  were  not  opposed  to  me,  70a 
would  not  accuse  me,  and  revile  the  truth  proclaimed  b7  me,  in  order  that  I 
ma7  not  be  believed  when  I  state  what  I  m7self  have  heard  with  m7  own 
ears  from  the  Lord,  as  if  I  were  evident^  a  person  that  was  condenmed  and 
had  not  stood  the  test  [according  to  the  true  reading  restored  b7  Lagaide, 
iOoiclfMv  6vros,  instead  of  MoKiuouyros,  'in  good  repute*].  But  if  70U  sa7 
that  I  am  *  condemned*  (cl  Kar€ypmrfi4poy  /m  X^cis,  comp.  Gal.  2 :  11),  70a 
bring  an  accusation  against  God,  who  revealed  the  Christ  to  me,  and  70U  in- 
veigh against  Him  who  pronounced  me  blessed  on  account  of  the  revelation 
(Matt.  16 :  17).  But  if  70U  reall7  wish  to  be  a  co-worker,  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  learn  first  of  aU  from  as  what  we  have  learned  from  Him,  and,  becom- 
ing a  disciple  of  the  truth,  become  a  fellow- worker  with  me." 

The  allusions  to  PauVs  Christ- vision  and  his  collision  with  Peter  at  Antioch 
are  unmistakable,  and  form  the  chief  argument  for  Baur's  identification  of 
Simon  Magus  with  PauL  But  it  is  perhaps  onl7  an  incidental  sneer.  Simon 
represents  aU  anti-Jevrish  heresies,  as  Peter  represents  aU  truths. 

*  This  theor7  was  proposed  b7  the  so-called  **  vulgar  "  or  deistic  rationalistB 
(as  distinct  from  the  more  recent  speculative  or  pantheistic  rationalists),  and 
has  been  revived  and  rhetoricall7  embeUtshed  b7  Benan  in  Lea  Apdtrm  (oh.  X, 
pp.  175  sqq.).     '^  Every  step  to  Damascus,"  Ba78  the  distinguished  Frenoh 
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Dothing  about  thnnderBtorm  and  fever,  and  both  combined  could 
not  produce  such  an  eflFect  upon  any  sensible  man,  much  less 
upon  the  history  of  the  world.  Who  ever  heard  the  thunder 
speak  in  Hebrew  or  in  any  other  articulate  language }  And  had 
not  Paul  and  Luke  eyes  and  ears  and  common  sense,  as  well  as 
we,  to  distinguish  an  ordinary  phenomenon  of  nature  from  a 
supernatural  vision  ? 

3.  The  Vision-Hypothesis  resolves  the  conversion  into  a  nat- 
ural psychological  process  and  into  an  honest  self-delusion.  It 
is  the  favorite  theory  of  modem  rationalists,  who  scorn  all  other 
explanations,  and  profess  the  highest  respect  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  purity  and  greatness  of  Paul.'    It  is  certainly  more 

Academioieo,  "  exdted  in  Paul  bitter  repentance ;  the  ehamefnl  task  of  tbe 
hangman  was  intolerable  to  him ;  he  felt  aa  if  he  waa  kicking  against  the 
goads ;  the  fatigue  of  travel  added  to  his  depression ;  a  malignant  fever  sad- 
denly  seized  him  ;  the  blood  mshed  to  the  head  ;  the  mind  was  filled  with  a 
picture  of  midnight  darkness  broken  by  lightning  flashes ;  it  is  probable  that 
one  of  those  sadden  storms  of  Moont  Hermon  broke  oat  which  are  uneqnaUed 
for  vehemence,  and  to  the  Jew  the  thnnder  was  the  voice  of  God,  the  light- 
ning the  fire  of  Ood.  Certain  it  is  that  by  a  fearful  stroke  the  persecutor 
was  thrown  on  the  ground  and  deprived  of  his  senses  ;  in  his  feverish  delirium 
he  mistook  the  lightning  for  a  heavenly  vision,  the  voice  of  thunder  for  a 
voice  from  heaven ;  inflamed  eyes,  the  beginning  of  ophthalmia,  aided  the 
delusion.  Vehement  natures  suddenly  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another ; 
moments  decide  for  the  whole  life ;  dogmatism  is  the  only  thing  which  re- 
mains. So  Paul  changed  the  object  of  his  fanaticism ;  by  his  boldness,  his 
energy,  bis  determination  he  saved  Christianity,  which  otherwise  would  have 
died  like  Essenism,  without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  memory.  He  is  the  founder 
of  independent  Protestantism.  He  represents  le  chrigtianisms  eonquh'ant  et 
wpageur.  Jesus  never  dreamed  of  such  disciples ;  yet  it  is  they  who  vriU 
keep  his  work  alive  and  secure  it  eternity.'*  In  this  work,  and  more  fully  in 
his  St.  Patd,  Renan  gives  a  picture  of  the  great  apostle  which  is  as  strange  m 
mixture  of  truth  and  error,  and  nearly  as  incoherent  and  fanciful,  as  hia 
romance  of  Jesus  in  the  Vis  de  JSsus. 

'  So  Strausa  {Leben  Jmu,  %  188,  in  oonnection  with  the  resurrection  of 
Christ),  Baur  (with  much  more  seriousness  and  force,  in  his  Paul^  P.  I. ,  ch.  8) 
and  the  whole  Tfibingen  School,  Holsten,  HUgenfeld,  Lipsius.  Pfleiderer, 
Hausrath,  and  tiie  author  of  Supernatural  BeUgian  (IIL  498  sqq.)*  BauK 
at  last  gave  up  the  theory  as  a  faUure  (1860,  see  below).  But  Holsten  re- 
vived and  defended  it  yery  elaborately  and  ingeniously  in  his  essay  on  the 
CM8tu9tiiion  de§  Paulm,  in  Hilgenfeld's  ''Zeitechrift"  for  1861.  W.  Bey- 
aohlag  (of  Halle)  very  ably  refuted  it  in  an  article :  Die  Bekehrung  dee  Paulue 
mU  betanderer  BOekeicht  auf  die  ErkfArungsvereuehe  wn  Baur  und  HoUten^ 
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rational  and  creditable  than  the  second  hypothesis,  because  it 
ascribes  the  mighty  change  not  to  outward  and  accidental  phe- 
nomena which  pass  away,  but  to  internal  causes.  It  assiunes 
that  an  intellectual  and  moral  fermentation  was  going  on  for 
some  time  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  and  resulted  at  last,  by  logical 
necessity,  in  an  entire  change  of  conviction  and  conduct,  with- 
out any  supernatural  influence,  the  very  possibility  of  which  is 
denied  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  continuity  of  natural  de- 
velopment. The  miracle  in  this  case  was  simply  the  mythical 
and  symbolical  reflection  of  the  commanding  presence  of  Jesus 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle. 

That  Paul  saw  a  vision,  he  says  himself,  but  he  meant,  of 
course,  a  real,  objective,  personal  appearance  of  Christ  from 
heaven,  which  was  visible  to  his  eyes  and  audible  to  his  ears, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  revelation  to  his  mind  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  senses.*  The  inner  spiritual  manifestation '  was 
more  important  than  the  external,  but  both  combined  produced 
conviction.    The  vision-theory  turns  the  appearance  of  Christ 

in  the  ''  Studien  and  Kritiken**  for  1864,  pp.  197-264.  Then  Holsten  came 
ont  with  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  essay  in  book  form,  Zum  Etsang. 
des  PatUtts  und  des  Petrus^  1868,  with  a  long  but  nnsatisfactory  reply  to 
Beyschlag. 

Some  English  writers  have  also  written  on  Paulas  conversion  in  oppoeition  to 
this  modem  vision-theoiy,  namely,  R.  Macpherbon:  The  JRe9urr€etion  of 
Jeius  Christ  (against  Strauss),  Edinb.,  1867»  Leot.  XIIL,  pp.  816-860;  Gfio. 
P.  Fisher  :  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity,  N.  York,  new  ed.  1877,  pp. 
450-470,  oomp.  his  essay  on  "  St.  Paol  '*  in  Discussions  in  History  and  The- 
ology, N.  Y.  1880,  pp.  487-511 ;  A.  B.  Bruce  (of  Glasgow) :  PauPs  Conver- 
sion and  the  Pauline  Oospd,  in  the  *'  Presbyt.  Renew  "  for  Oct.  1880  (against 
Pfleiderer,  whose  work  on  Panlinism  Bmce  calls  <*  an  ex^^tical  jnstificatioii 
and  a  philosophical  dissipation  of  the  Reformed  interpretation  of  the  Pauline 
system  of  doctrine  "). 

^  He  describes  it  as  an  ohpivios  hvruffia.  Acts  26  :  19,  and  says  that  he  saw 
Christ,  that  Christ  ftas  seen  by  him,  1  Cor.  9  : 1 ;  15  : 8.  So  the  vision  of  the 
women  at  the  tomb  of  the  risen  Lord  is  called  an  h/wrmria  rAw  iyytKwf,  Loke 
84  :  28.  Bat  even  Peter,  who  was  less  critical  than  Paul,  well  knew  how  to 
disting^sh  between  an  actual  occnrrence  (an  h\ndws  ytw6u€m)  and  a  merely 
snbjective  vision  (a  ZpaiJLa\  Acts  12  :  9.  Objective  visions  are  divine  revela- 
tions through  the  senses ;  subjective  visions  are  hallucinations  and  deoeptaoDs. 

'  Gal.  1 :  16,  kwoKdKir^ai  rhw  vihp  tebrov  iv  ifiol,  within  me,  in  my  inmost 
soul  and  consciousness. 
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into  a  purely  subjective  imagination^  which  the  apostle  mistook 
for  an  objective  fact/ 

'  Baar  was  disposed  to  charge  this  conf  uBion  upon  the  author  of  the  Acts 
and  to  claim  for  Paai  a  more  correct  conception  of  the  Christophany,  aa 
being  a  purely  inner  event  or  ^'  a  spiritual  manifestation  of  Chnst  to  his 
deeper  self-consciousness  '*  (Gal.  1  :  16,  iw  4fxoi) ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with 
PaaFs  own  language  in  1  Cor.  9:1;  15  :  8.  Holsten  admits  that,  without  a 
full  conviction  of  the  obfectiffS  reality  of  the  Chriatophany,  Paul  could  never 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  crucihed  was  raised  to  new  life  by  the 
almighty  power  of  God.  He  states  the  case  from  his  standpoint  clearly  in 
these  words  (p.  65):  ^^Der  glaube  dss  Paulus  anje»u8  aU  den  Chiistus  war 
folge  deasen,  does  aueh  ihm  Chrietua  ersehienen  war  (1  Cor.  15 : 8).  Dku 
vieion  war  fur  das  bewusstsein  des  PatUue  das  sehauen  einer  obJectiv-wirkUehen, 
hmmUsehen  gestdlt^  die  aus  ihrer  iranscendenten  unsidUbarkeit  sieh  ihm  zur 
erseheifiung  gebraeht  habe.  Aus  der  toirkliefikeit  dieser  geschauten  gestaU,  in 
wMuT  er  den  gekreuzigten  Jesua  erkannte,  folgerte  auch  er,  does  der  kreuzes- 
tote  zu  neuem  leben  wn  dei'  aUmaeht  Oottes  aufertoeokt  toorden,  aus  der  gewiss- 
heit  der  auferweekung  aber,  doss  dieser  ton  den  toten  auferweckte  der  sohn 
QoUes  und  der  Messias  sei.  Wis  also  an  der  wirklidiketl  der  auferv>eckung 
dem  Paulus  die  game  wahrheit  seines  evangdium  hdngt  (vgl.  1  Cor.  15,  12  f.), 
so  isles  die  vision  des  auferweekten^  mit  wdcher  ihm  die  wahrheit  des  messias* 
glaubens  aufging^  und  der  umsc/iwung  seines  bewusstseins  sich  toUendete. 

^'Diese  vision  war  fdr  Paulus  der  eingriff  ein^  fremden  transeendenten 
maeht  in  sein  geistesleben.  Die  historische  kritik  aber  unter  der  herrsehaft  des 
geseUes  derimmanenten  entwicklung  desmensehliclien  geistes  aus  innerwdUiclien 
eausalitdten  muss  die  vision  als  einen  immanenten,  pttychologisehen  akt  seines 
eigenen  geistes  zu  begreifen  suchen.  Ihr  Uegt  damit  eine  ihrer  scfiwiezigsten 
aufgaben  vor,  eine  so  sehtnerige,  doss  ein  mmter  der  historischen  kritik,  der 
sugleieh  so  tie/  in  das  toesen  des  pauUnischen  geistes  eingedrungen  ist,  als  Baur^ 
fUKh  eben  erkldrt  hat,  doss  *  keine,  ueder  psyehologische,  noeh  dialektiscfie  ana- 
fyse  das  innere  geheimnis  des  aktes  erforschen  kihine,  in  weWiem  Oott  seinen 
sohn  dem  Paulus  enihullte,'  Und  doeh  darf  sich  die  kritik  von  dem  versueh, 
dies  geheimnis  zu  erforschen,  nicht  absehrecken  lassen,  Denn  diese  vision  ist  einer 
dir  entscheidendsten  jmnkte  fur  ein  geschichtUches  begreifen  des  urehristentumz. 
In  ihrer  genesis  ist  der  keim  des  pauUnischen  evangdium  gegeben.  So  lange  der 
sehein  Tiicht  aufgehoben  ist,  doss  die  empf&ngnis  dieses  keims  als  die  wirkung 
einer  transeendenten  kraft  erfoigt  sei,  besteht  Hber  dem  empfangenen  fort  und 
fort  der  sehein  des  transeendenten.  Und  die  kritik  am  wenigsten  darf  sich 
damit  beruhigen,  doss  eine  transcendem,  eine  ob;ectivitdt,  me  sie  von  ihren 
gegnern  fur  diese  vision  gefordert  wird,  von  der  sdbstgewissheit  des  modernen 
geistes  vertoorfen  sei,  Denn  diese  selbstgeunssheit  kann  ihre  wahrheit  nur 
behaupten,  solange  und  soweit  ihre  kategorieen  als  das  gesetz  der  wirkliehkeit 
naehgewiesen  sind.'*  Dr.  Pfleiderer  moves  in  the  same  line  with  Holsten,  and 
eliminates  the  supernatural,  but  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  he  admits  the 
purely  hypothetical  character  of  this  speculative  theory,  and  lays  great  stress 
on  the  moral  as  well  as  the  logical  and  dialectical  process  in  Paul's  mind. 
'^Darum  toar/' he  says  {PauUnismus^  p.  16),  "etor  Prozess  der  Bekehrung 
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It  is  incredible  that  a  man  of  sound,  clear,  and  keen  mind  as 
that  of  Paul  undoubtedly  was,  should  have  made  such  a  radical 
and  far-reaching  blunder  as  to  confound  subjective  reflections 
with  an  objective  appearance  of  Jesus  whom  he  persecuted,  and 
to  ascribe  solely  to  an  act  of  divine  mercy  what  he  must  have 
known  to  be  the  result  of  his  own  thoughts,  if  he  thought  at  all. 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  throw  the  appearances  of  the 
risen  Lord  to  the  older  disciples,  the  later  visions  of  Peter, 
Philip,  and  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  into  the  same  cat^ory  of 
subjective  illusions  in  the  high  tide  of  nervous  excitement  and 
religious  enthusiasm.  It  is  plausibly  maintained  that  Paul  was 
an  enthusiast,  fond  of  visions  and  revelations,'  and  that  he  jus- 
tifies a  doubt  concerning  the  realness  of  the  resurrection  itself 
by  putting  all  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ  on  the  same 
level  with  his  own,  although  several  years  elapsed  between 
those  of  Jerusalem  and  Galilee,  and  that  on  the  way  to  Da- 
mascus. 

But  this,  the  only  possible  argument  for  the  vision-hypothe- 
sis, is  entirely  untenable.  When  Paul  says :  ^^LoBt  of  all,  as 
unto  an  untimely  offspring,  Christ  appeared  to  me  also,"  he 
draws  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  ih^  jpersonal  appear- 
ances of  Christ  and  his  own  later  visions,  and  closes  the  former 
with  the  one  vouchsafed  to  him  at  his  conversion.*     Once,  and 

niehU  fDeniger^  alt  eine  kalU  DenhoperaUtm ;  e»  war  tMmthr  der  Utfnttliehe 
Oehortamsakt  einei  earUn  Oewmens  gagen  die  sich  unwidertiehUeh  aufdr&n- 
gende  hohere  Wahrheit  {daher  ihm  aueh  der  Olaube  eine  dwwcafi  iet)^  ein  Akt 
groeearUger  Sdbetterleugnung^  der  Hingdbe  dee  alien  Meneehen  und  eeiner 
garueen  reUgioaen  Welt  in  den  Tod^  urn  for  tan  keinen  Buhtn,  ja  kein  Leben  nukr 
9U  hahen^  die  in  Chrieto,  dem  Qekrewdgten,  Dae  ietja  der  Orundton^  den  tmr 
e^ue  alien  Briefen  dee  Apaetele  herauetonen  hSren^  wo  immer  er  eein  perednUehee 
VerhmiUee  turn  Kreuz  Chrieti  eehildert ;  eeiet  nie  bloea  ein  Verhaltniee  olgfee- 
tker  TTieorie^  eondem  immer  eugleieh  und  weaentUoh  das  der  euhjeeUven  Ver- 
bundenheit  dee  innereten  Oemuthe  mit  dem  Oekreueigten,  eine  myetieehe 
Oemeinechaft  mit  dem  Kreuzeetod  und  mit  dem  Auferetehungeleben  ChrisH.^^ 

>  Gomp.  2  Cor.  12 : 2  ;  Acts  18  : 9 ;  22  :  17.  Some  of  these  modem  critics 
suppose  that  he  was  epileptio,  like  Mohammed  and  Swedenborg,  and  therefore 
all  the  more  open  to  imaginary  visions. 

*1  Cor.  15:8:  Itrxaroy  9h  wivrw,  Aewpfl  rf  iierp^uari,  A^^  cAM 
Meyer  justly  remarks  in  he. :  tex»ro^  echUeeU  die  Beihe  leibhafUger  Erachmr 
wungen  ab^  und  aeheidet  damii  dieee  von  ep&teren  vieUmO/ren  oder  eonst  apoka- 
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once  only,  he  cMms  to  have  seen  the  Lord  in  visible  f onn  and 
to  have  heard  his  voice ;  last,  indeed,  and  out  of  dae  time,  yet 
as  truly  and  really  as  the  older  apostles.  The  only  difference  is 
that  they  saw  the  risen  Saviour  still  abiding  on  earthy  while  he 
saw  the  ascended  Saviour  coming  down  from  heamen^  as  we  may 
expect  him  to  appear  to  all  men  on  the  last  day.  It  is  the 
greatness  of  that  vision  which  leads  him  to  dwell  on  his  personal 
unworthiness  as  "  the  least  of  the  aposdes  and  not  worthy  to  be 
called  an  apostle,  because  he  persecuted  the  church  of  God." 
He  uses  the  realness  of  Christ's  resurrection  as  the  basis  for  his 
wonderful  discussion  of  the  future  resurrection  of  believers,  which 
would  lose  all  its  force  if  Christ  had  not  actually  been  raised 
fi'om  the  dead.' 

Moreover  his  conversion  coincided  with  his  call  to  the  apos- 
tleship.  If  the  former  was  a  delusion,  the  latter  must  also  have 
been  a  delusion.  He  emphasizes  his  direct  call  to  the  apostleship 
of  the  Gentiles  by  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ  without  any 
human  intervention,  in  opposition  to  his  Judaizing  adversaries 
who  tried  to  undermine  his  authority.' 

The  whole  assumption  of  a  long  and  deep  inward  preparation, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  for  a  change,  is  without  any  evi- 
dence, and  cannot  set  aside  the  fact  that  Paul  was,  according  to 
his  repeated  confession,  at  that  time  violently  persecuting 
Christianity  in  its  followers.  His  conversion  can  be  far  less 
explained  from  antecedent  causes,  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  personal  motives  than  that  of  any  other  disciple.    While 

lypHsehen.''  Similarly  Godet  {Com,  »ur  V^j^e  a/ux  Btnnaini^  1879,  I.  17) : 
**  Paul  dot  V enumeration  des  apparitions  de  Jesus  ressusdU  aux  apdtres  par 
eeUe  qui  lui  a  He  accordee  d  lui-meme;  U  lui  attribue  done  fa  mSme  rSaMti  qu'd 
edles-ld,  etUla  distingue  ainsi  d'une  maniSre  tranches  de  Unites  Us  visions  dont 
Ufut  plus  tard  honors  et  que  mentionnent  Is  Uvre  des  Aotss,  et  les  epitrss,^* 

^  1  Cor  15  :  13  sqq.  Dean  Stanley  compares  this  discnssion  to  the  PhsBdo  of 
Plato  and  the  Tnscalan  Disputations  of  Cicero,  but  it  is  far  more  profound 
and  assuring.  Heathen  philosophy  can  at  best  prove  only  the  possibility  and 
probability,  bnt  not  the  certainty,  of  a  future  life.  Moreover  the  idea  of 
immortality  has  no  comfort,  but  terror  rather,  except  for  those  who  beUeve 
in  Christ,  who  is  *'  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.** 

'GaL  1:16;  ICor.  9:1;  15:8;  Acts  22 :  10,  14. 
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the  older  apostles  were  devoted  friends  of  Jesus,  Panl  was  his 
enemy,  bent  at  the  very  time  of  the  great  change  on  an  errand 
of  cruel  persecution,  and  therefore  in  a  state  of  mind  most  un- 
likely to  give  birth  to  a  vision  so  fatal  to  his  present  object  and 
his  future  career.  How  could  a  fanatical  persecutor  of  Chris- 
tianity, "  breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord,-'  stultify  and  contradict  himself  by  an  imagi- 
native conceit  which  tended  to  the  building  up  of  that  very 
religion  which  he  was  laboring  to  destroy  1 ' 

But  supposing  (with  ilenan)  that  his  mind  was  temporarily 
upset  in  the  delirium  of  feverish  excitement,  he  certainly  soon 
recovered  health  and  reason,  and  had  every  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect his  error ;  he  was  intimate  with  the  murderers  of  Jesus, 
who  could  have  produced  tangible  evidence  against  the  resurrec- 
tion if  it  had  never  occurred ;  and  after  a  long  pause  of  quiet 
reflection  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  spent  a  fortnight  with  Peter, 
and  could  learn  from  him  and  from  James,  the  brother  of 
Chi'ist,  their  experience,  and  compare  it  with  his  own.  Every- 
thing in  this  case  is  against  the  mythical  and  legendary  theory 
which  requires  a  change  of  environment  and  the  lapse  of  years 
for  the  formation  of  poetic  fancies  and  fictions. 

Finally,  the  whole  life-work  of  Paul,  from  his  conversion  at 
Damascus  to  his  martyrdom  in  Home,  is  the  best  possible  argu- 
ment against  this  hypothesis  and  for  the  realness  of  his  conver- 
sion, as  an  act  of  divine  grace.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  How  could  such  an  effective  change  proceed  from  an 
empty  dream?  Can  an  illusion  change  the  current  of  histor)'? 
By  joining  the  Christian  sect  Paul  sacrificed  everything,  at  last 
life  itself,  to  the  service  of  Christ.  He  never  wavered  in  his 
conviction  of  the  truth  as  revealed  to  him,  and  by  his  faith  in 
this  revelation  he  has  become  a  benediction  to  all  ages. 

The  vision-hypothesis  denies  objective  miracles,  but  ascribes 
miracles  to  subjective  imaginations,  and  makes  a  lie  more  effect- 
ive and  beneficial  than  the  truth. 

I  Acts  0:3;  oomp.  Oal.  1  :13  ;  1  Cor.  15  :9;  Pha8:6;  1  Tim.  1:18. 
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All  rationalistic  and  natural  interpretations  of  the  conversion 
of  Paul  turn  out  to  be  irrational  and  unnatural ;  the  supernatural 
mterpretation  of  Paul  liimself,  after  all,  is  tlie  most  rational 
and  natural. 

BSMABKABIiB  Ck)M0BSSIOMa 

Dr.  Battb,  the  master-spirit  of  skeptical  criticism  and  the  founder  of  the 
'^  Tubingen  School,"  felt  constrained,  shortly  before  his  death  (1860),  to 
abandon  the  vision-hjpothesis  and  to  admit  that  "  no  psychological  or 
dialectical  analysis  can  explore  the  inner  mystery  of  the  act  in  which  Qod 
revealed  his  Son  in  Paul  {Jceirie^  weder  psychohgische  noch  dialektische 
Analyse  kann  das  innere  GeJteimniss  des  Actes  erforsdien^  in  wekJiem  GoU 
seinen,  Sohn  in  ihm  enthOUe).  In  the  same  connection  he  says  that  in 
**  the  sudden  transformation  of  Paul  from  the  most  violent  adversary  of 
Christianity  into  its  most  determined  herald "  he  could  see  *'  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  ( Wander) ; "  and  adds  that  "  this  miracle  appears  all 
the  greater  when  we  remember  that  in  this  revulsion  of  his  conscious- 
ness he  broke  through  the  barriers  of  Judaism  and  rose  out  of  its  par- 
ticularism into  the  universalism  of  Christianity." '  This  frank  confession 
is  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  late  Tubingen  critic,  but  is 
fatal  to  his  whole  anti-supematuralistic  theory  of  history.  Si/cUsus  in 
vnOffalsus  in  omnibus.  If  we  admit  the  miracle  in  one  case,  the  door  is 
opened  for  all  other  miracles  which  rest  on  equally  strong  evidence. 

The  late  Dr.  Esim,  an  independent  pupil  of  Baur,  admits  at  least 
spiritual  manifestations  of  the  ascended  Christ  ^om  heaven^  and  urges  in 
favor  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  Christophanies  as  reported  by  Paul, 
1  Cor.  15 : 8  sqq.,  "  the  whole  character  of  Paul,  his  sharp  understanding 
which  was  not  weakened  by  his  enthusiasm,  the  careful,  cautious, 
measured,  simple  form  of  his  statement,  above  all  the  favorable  total 
impression  of  his  narrative  and  the  mighty  echo  of  it  in  the  unanimous, 
uncontradicted  faith  of  primitive  Christendom."  * 

Dr.  SoHBMKBL,  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  latest  stage  of  development,  says 
that  Paul,  with  full  justice,  put  his  Christophany  on  a  par  with  the 
Christophanies  of  the  older  apostles ;  that  all  these  Christophanies  are 
not  simply  the  result  of  psychological  processes,  but  '*  remain  in  many 
respects  psychologically  inconceivable,"  and  point  back  to  the  historic 
background  of  the  person  of  Jesus;  that  Paul  was  not  an  ordinary 
visionary,  but  carefully  distinguished  the  Christophany  at  Damascus 
from  his  later  visions ;  that  he  retained  the  fuU  possession  of  his  rational 
mind  even  in  the  moments  of  the  highest  exaltation ;  that  his  conversion 

>  See  Baar'a  Church  HUtory  of  the  First  Three  Centuries,  Tabingen,  2d  ed. 
p.  45 ;  English  translation  by  AUan  Meuzies,  London,  1878,  voL  L  47. 
*  Oesehiefite  Jeau  von  Naeara,    Zurich,  1872,  vol.  III.  532. 
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VB8  not  the  sndden  effect  of  nenrons  excitement,  bnt  bronght  about  by 
the  influence  of  the  diyine  Ftovidence  which  *K][aietly  prepared  his  soul 
for  the  reception  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  appearance  of  Christ  Youoh- 
safed  to  him  was  "  no  dream,  bat  reality."  > 

Professor  Bbuss,  of  Strasbnrg,  likewise  an  independent  critic  of  the 
liberal  school,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Baur,  that  the  conver- 
sion of  Paul,  if  not  an  absolute  miracle,  is  at  least  an  unsolved  psycho- 
logical problem.  He  says :  "  La  conversion  de  Patd,  c^ds  tout  oe  qui  en 
aetedUde  jwtre  temps,  reste  toujours,  si  ce  n'est  un  miracle  absolu,  dans  le 
sens  traditionnd  de  ce  mot  {(^est-d^ire  un  Svhiement  qui  arrite  ou  change 
violemment  le  cowrs  naturel  des  chases,  un  ej^et  sans  autre  cause  que  rinier- 
vention  arbitraire  et  immediate  de  Dieu),  du  mains  un  prohUme  psycholo- 
gique  ai^fourdhui  insoluble.  L*eaplication  dite  natureOe,  qtCede  fosse  tnier- 
venir  un  orage  ou  qu^elle  se  retranche  dans  le  damaine  des  haUucinations  . .  . 
ne  nous  donnes  pas  la  def  de  cette  crise  elle-nUme,  qui  a  decide  la  mita- 
marphose  dupTiarisien  en  chrkien." » 

Canon  Farrar  says  (1. 195) :  **  One  fact  remains  upon  any  hypothesis— 
and  that  is,  that  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  was  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word  a  miracle,  and  one  of  which  the  spiritual  consequences  have 
affected  eveiy  subsequent  age  of  the  history  of  mankind." 


§32.  The  Work  of  Paul. 

*'  He  who  can  part  from  oonntry  and  from  kin. 

And  Boom  delights,  and  tread  the  thorny  waj» 
A  heavenly  crown,  through  toil  and  pain,  to  win^ 

He  who  reviled  can  tender  love  repay, 

And  boffeted,  for  bitter  foes  oan  pray — 
He  who,  npspringing  at  his  Gaptain^s  call, 

Fights  the  good  fight,  and  when  at  lost  the  daj 

Of  fiery  trial  comes,  oan  nobly  fall — 
Snoh  were  a  saint— or  more— and  such  the  holy  Paul  I " 

—Anon. 

The  conversion  of  Paul  was  a  great  intellectual  and  moral  rev- 
olution, yet  without  destroying  lu8  identity.  His  noble  gifts 
and  attainments  remained,  but  were  purged  of  selfish  motives, 
inspired  by  a  new  principle,  and  consecrated  to  a  divine  end. 
The  love  of  Christ  who  saved  him,  was  now  his  all-absorbing 
passion,  and  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  to  manifest  his  gratitude 

>  Das  ChristusbUd  der  Apostd,    Leipzig,  1879,  pp.  67  sq. 
*  Les  Hpitres  pauUniennes.    Paris,  1878»  vol  I.  p.  11. 
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to  Him.  The  architect  of  ruin  became  an  architect  of  the  tem- 
ple of  God.  The  same  vigor,  depth  and  acuteness  of  mind,  bnt 
illominated  bj  the  Holy  Spuit ;  the  same  strong  temper  and 
baming  zeal,  bnt  cleansed,  subdued  and  controlled  by  wisdom 
and  moderation;  the  same  energy  and  boldness,  but  coupled 
with  gentleness  and  meekness ;  and,  added  to  all  this,  as  crown- 
ing gifts  of  grace,  a  love  and  humility,  a  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  such  as  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  a  character 
80  proud,  manly  and  heroic.  The  little  Epistle  to  Philemon 
reveals  a  perfect  Christian  gentleman,  a  nobleman  of  nature, 
doubly  ennobled  by  grace.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  could  only  be  conceived  by  a  mind 
that  had  ascended  on  the  mystic  ladder  of  faith  to  the  throbbing 
heart  of  the  God  of  love;  yet  without  inspiration  even  Paul 
could  not  have  penned  that  seraphic  description  of  the  virtue 
which  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things,  wliich  never  faileth,  but  will  last  for  ever, 
the  greatest  in  the  triad  of  celestial  graces :  faith,  hope,  love. 

Saul  converted  became  at  once  Paul  the  missionary.  Being 
saved  himself,  he  made  it  his  life-work  to  save  others.  "  Straight- 
way ^'  he  proclaimed  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  and  confounded 
the  Jews  of  Damascus,  proving  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.*  But  this  was  only  a  preparatory 
testimony  in  the  fervor  of  the  first  love.  The  appearance  of 
Christ,  and  the  travails  of  his  soul  during  the  three  days  and 
nights  of  prayer  and  fasting,  when  he  experienced  nothing  less 
than  a  spiritual  death  and  a  spiritual  resurrection,  had  so  shaken 
his  physical  and  mental  frame  that  he  felt  the  need  of  pro- 
tracted repose  away  from  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  world. 
Besides  there  must  have  been  great  danger  threatening  his  life 
as  soon  as  the  astounding  news  of  his  conversion  became  known 

*  The  tb&tmf  of  Acts  0  :  20  oompels  us  to  put  this  short  testimony  during  the 
/n0  days  {iifiipea  rirds)  which  he  spent  with  the  disciples  at  Damasons,  before 
his  departure  to  Arabia.  About  three  years  afterwards  (or  after  ^^many 
days,**  4in4pai  ikoiW,  were  fulfilled,  Aots  0 :  23),  he  returned  to  Damascus  to  re- 
new his  testimony  (Gal.  1 :  17). 
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at  Jemsalem.  He  therefore  went  to  the  desert  of  Arabia  and 
spent  there  three  years,'  not  in  missionary  labor  (as  Chrysostom 
thought),  but  chiefly  in  prayer,  meditation  and  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  light  of  their  fulfilment  through  the 
person  and  work  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This  retreat  took  the 
place  of  the  three  years'  preparation  of  the  Twelve  in  the 
school  of  Christ.  Possibly  he  may  have  gone  as  far  as  Mount 
Sinai,  among  the  wild  children  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael.'  On  that 
pulpit  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  Israel,  and  in  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding panorama  of  death  and  desolation  which  reflects  the 
terrible  majesty  of  Jehovah,  as  no  other  spot  on  earth,  he  could 
listen  with  Elijah  to  the  thunder  and  earthquake,  and  the  still 
small  voice,  and  could  study  the  contrast  between  the  killing 
letter  and  the  life-giving  spirit,  between  the  ministration  of 
death  and  the  ministration  of  righteousness.*  The  desert,  like 
the  ocean,  has  its  grandeur  and  sublimity,  and  leaves  the  medi- 
tating mind  alone  with  God  and  eternity. 

"  Paul  was  a  unique  man  for  a  unique  task."  *  His  task  was 
twofold :  practical  and  theoretical.  He  preached  the  gospel  of 
free  and  universal  grace  from  Damascus  to  Home,  and  secured 
its  triumph  in  the  Koman  empire,  which  means  the  civilized 
world  of  that  age.  At  the  same  time  he  built  up  the  church 
from  within  by  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  gospel  in  his 
Epistles.  He  descended  to  the  humblest  details  of  ecclesiastical 
administration  and  discipline,  and  mounted  to  the  snblimest 
heights  of  theological  speculation.  Here  we  have  only  to  do 
with  his  missionary  activity ;  leaving  his  theoretical  work  to  be 
considered  in  another  chapter. 

'  Gal.  1 :  17, 18.  In  the  Acts  (9  :  28)  this  joamey  is  igrnored  beoaose  it  be- 
longed not  to  the  public,  bat  private  and  inner  life  of  Paul. 

'  Gomp.  Gal.  4 :  35,  where  ''  Arabia'^  means  the  Sinaitio  Peninsula. 

•  2  Cor.  8 :  6-9. 

^  Thus  Godet  sums  up  his  life  {Romans,  Introd.  I.  69).  He  thinks  that  Paul 
was  neither  the  snbetitute  of  Judas,  nor  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  but  a 
substitute  for  a  converted  Israel,  the  man  who  had,  single-handed,  to  execute 
the  task  which  properly  fell  to  his  whole  nation ;  and  hence  the  hour  of  his 
call  was  precisely  that  when  the  blood  of  the  two  martyrs,  Stephen  and 
James,  sealed  the  hardening  of  Israel  and  decided  its  rejection. 
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Let  us  first  glance  at  his  missionary  spirit  and  policy. 

His  inspiring  motive  was  love  to  Christ  and  to  his  fellow-men. 
"  The  love  of  Christ,"  he  says,  "  constraineth  us ;  because  we 
thus  judge,  that  one  died  for  all,  therefore  all  died :  and  He 
died  for  all  that  they  who  live  should  no  longer  live  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  him  who  for  their  sakes  died  and  rose  again." 
He  regarded  himself  as  a  bondman  and  ambassador  of  Christ, 
entreating  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  Animated  by  this 
spirit,  he  became  "  as  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  as  a  Gentile  to  the 
Gentiles,  all  things  to  all  men  that  by  all  means  he  might  save 
some." 

He  made  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria  and  the  mother  church 
of  Gentile  Christendom,  his  point  of  departure  for,  and  return 
from,  his  missionary  journeys,  and  at  the  same  time  he  kept  up 
his  connection  with  Jerusalem,  the  mother  church  of  Jewish 
Christendom.  Although  an  independent  apostle  of  Christ,  he 
accepted  a  solemn  commission  from  Antioch  for  his  first  great 
missionary  tour.  He  followed  the  current  of  history,  commerce, 
and  civilization,  from  East  to  West,  from  Asia  to  Europe,  from 
Syria  to  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  Spain.* 
In  the  larger  and  more  influential  cities,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Cor- 
inth, Home,  he  resided  a  considerable  time.  From  these  salient 
points  he  sent  the  gospel  by  his  pupils  and  fellow-laborers  into 
the  surrounding  towns  and  villages.  But  he  always  avoided 
collision  with  other  apostles,  and  sought  new  fields  of  labor 
where  Christ  was  not  known  before,  that  he  might  not  build  on 
any  other  man's  foundation.  This  is  true  independence  and 
missionary  courtesy,  which  is  so  often,  alas  I  violated  by  mis- 
sionary societies  inspired  by  sectarian  rather  than  Christian  zeal. 

*  **  Westward  the  oourse  of  empire  takes  its  way."  This  famous  line  of 
Bishop  Berkeley,  the  philosopher,  expresses  a  general  law  of  history  both 
civil  and  religious.  Clement  of  Borne  says  that  Paul  came  on  his  missionary 
tour  "  to  the  extreme  west "  (M  rh  ripua  t^j  W^««j),  which  means  either 
Borne  or  Spain,  whither  the  apostle  intended  to  go  (Bom.  15 :  24.  28).  Some 
English  historians  (Ussher,  Stillingfleet,  etc.)  would  extend  Paul's  travels  to 
Gaul  and  Britain,  but  of  this  there  is  no  trace  either  in  the  New  Test.,  or  in 
the  early  tradition.     See  below. 
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His  chief  mission  was  to  the  Grentiles,  without  excluding  the 
Jews,  according  to  the  message  of  Christ  delivered  through 
Ananias :  "  Thou  shalt  bear  my  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and 
kings,  and  the  children  of  Isi*ael."  Considering  that  the  Jews 
had  a  prior  claim  in  time  to  the  gospel,*  and  that  the  syna- 
gogues in  heathen  cities  were  pioneer  stations  for  Christian  mis- 
sions, he  very  naturally  addressed  himself  first  to  the  Jews  and 
proselytes,  taking  up  the  regular  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  demonstrating  their  fulfilment  in  Jesus  of  Kaza- 
reth.  But  almost  uniformly  he  found  the  half- Jews,  or  "  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate,"  more  open  to  the  gospel  than  his  own  brethren ; 
they  were  honest  and  earnest  seekers  of  the  true  religion,  and 
formed  the  natural  bridge  to  the  pure  heathen,  and  the  nucleus 
of  his  congregations,  which  were  generally  composed  of  converts 
from  both  religions. 

In  noble  self-denial  he  earned  his  subsistence  with  his  own 
hands,  as  a  tent-maker,  that  he  might  not  be  burthensome  to 
his  congregations  (mostly  belonging  to  the  lower  classes),  that 
he  might  preserve  his  independence,  stop  the  mouths  of  his 
enemies,  and  testify  his  gratitude  to  the  infinite  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  who  had  called  him  from  his  headlong,  fanatical  career  of 
persecution  to  the  oflSce  of  an  apostle  of  free  grace.  He  never 
collected  money  for  himself,  but  for  the  poor  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine.  Only  as  an  exception  did  he  receive  gifts  from 
his  converts  at  Philippi,  who  were  peculiarly  dear  to  him.  Yet 
he  repeatedly  enjoins  upon  the  churches  to-  care  for  the  liberal 
temporal  support  of  their  teachers  who  break  to  them  the  bread 
of  eternal  life.  The  Saviour  of  the  world  a  carpenter  I  the 
greatest  preacher  of  the  gospel  a  tent-maker ! 

Of  the  innumerable  difficulties,  dangers,  and  sufferings  which 
he  encountered  with  Jews,  heathens,  and  false  brethren,  we  can 
hardly  form  an  adequate  idea ;  for  the  book  of  Acts  is  only  a 
summary  record.     He  supplements  it  incidentally,      "Of  the 

'  Bom.  1 :  16,  *'to  the  Jews  firsts'''*  not  on  the  ground  of  a  saperior  merit 
(the  Jews,  as  a  people,  were  most  unworthy  and  ungrateful),  but  on  the  ground 
of  God's  promise  and  the  historioal  order  (Rom.  15 : 8). 
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Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Three  times 
was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  three  times  I  suffered 
shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  Mve  I  been  in  the  deep ;  in  joumey- 
ings  often,  in  perils  of  rivers,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils 
from  my  countrymen,  in  perils  from  the  heathen,  in  perils  in 
the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren :  in  labor  and  toil,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness. 
Besides  those  things  that  are  without,  there  is  that  which  press- 
eth  upon  me  daily,  the  anxious  care  for  all  the  churches.  Who 
is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  Who  is  offended,  and  I  bum 
not  ? "  *  Thus  he  wrote  reluctantly  to  the  Corintliians,  in  self - 
vindication  s^inst  his  calumniators,  in  the  year  57,  before  his 
longest  and  hardest  trial  in  the  prisons  of  CsBsarea  and  Eome, 
and  at  least  seven  years  before  his  martyrdom.  He  was 
"pressed  on  every  side,  yet  not  straitened;  perplexed,  yet  not 
in  despair ;  pursued,  yet  not  forsaken ;  smitten  down,  yet  not 
destroyed."  ■  His  whole  public  career  was  a  continuous  war- 
fare. He  represents  the  church  militant,  or  "marching  and 
conquering  Christianity."  He  was  "  ^Mvus  veratcs  TmmAwm,^'^  in 
a  far  higher  sense  than  this  has  been  said  of  Athanasins  the 
Great  when  confronted  with  the  Arian  heresy  and  the  imperial 
heathenism  of  Julian  the  Apostate. 

Yet  he  was  never  unhappy,  but  full  of  joy  and  peace.  He 
exhorted  the  Philippians  from  his  prison  in  Rome :  "  Rejoice  in 
the  Lord  alway ;  again  I  will  say,  Rejoice."  In  all  his  conflicts 
with  foes  from  without  and  foes  from  within  Paul  was  "  more 
than  conqueror  "  through  the  grace  of  God  which  was  sufficient 
for  him.  "  For  I  am  persuaded,"  he  writes  to  the  Romans  in 
the  strain  of  a  sublime  ode  of  triumph,  "  that  neither  death,  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  crea- 
ture shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." '     And  his  dying  word  is  an  assur- 


'20or.  11:34-29.  •  2  Cor.  4:8,  9.  »  Rom.  8  :  81-89. 
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ance  of  victory :  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
the  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  right- 
eous judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day :  and  not  only  to  me,  but 
also  to  all  them  that  have  loved  his  appearing." ' 

§  33.  PauTs  Missionary  Labors. 

The  public  life  of  Paul,  from  the  third  year  after  his  conver- 
sion to  his  martyrdom,  a.d.  40-64,  embraces  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, three  great  missionary  campaigns  with  minor  expeditions, 
five  visits  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  least  four  years  of  captivity  in 
Csesarea  and  Eome.  Some  extend  it  to  a.d.  67  or  68.  It  may 
be  divided  into  five  or  six  periods,  as  follows : 

1.  A.D.  40-44.  The  period  of  preparatory  labors  in  Syria 
and  his  native  Cilicia,  partly  alone,  partly  in  connection  with 
Barnabas,  his  senior  fellow-apostle  among  the  Gtentiles. 

On  his  return  from  the  Arabian  retreat  Paul  began  his  pub- 
lic ministry  in  earnest  at  Damascus,  preaching  Christ  on  the 
very  spot  where  he  had  been  converted  and  called.  His  testi- 
mony enraged  the  Jews,  who  stirred  up  the  deputy  of  the  king 
of  Arabia  against  him,  but  he  was  saved  for  future  usefulness 
and  let  down  by  the  brethren  in  a  basket  through  a  window  in 
the  wall  of  the  city.*     Three  years  after  his  conversion  he  went 

*  2  Tim.  4 : 6-8.  We  maj  add  here  the  somewhat  panegyrio  pasnge  of 
Clement  of  Bome»  who  apparently  exalts  Paul  above  Peter,  Ep,  ad  Corinth. 
c.  5  :  ^*  Let  as  set  before  our  eyes  the  good  AposUes.  Peter,  who  on  aocoant 
of  unrighteous  jealousy  endured  not  one  or  two,  but  many  toUs,  and  thus 
having  borne  his  testimony  {fjMfnvp^aas,  or,  f^uffered  martyrdom),  went  to  his 
appointed  plaoe  of  glory.  By  reason  of  jealousy  and  strife  Paul  by  his  exam> 
pie  pointed  out  the  prioe  of  patient  endurance.  After  having  been  seven 
times  in  bonds,  driven  into  exile,  stoned,  and  after  having  preached  in  the 
'  East  and  in  the  West,  he  won  the  noble  reward  of  his  faith,  having  taught 
righteousness  unto  the  whole  world  and  having  reached  the  boundary  of  the 
West ;  and  when  he  had  borne  his  testimony  before  the  magistrates,  he  de- 
parted from  the  world  and  went  unto  the  holy  plaoe,  having  become  the 
greatest  example  of  patient  endurance/^ 

'  Acts  9  :  23-25  ;  comp.  2  Cor.  11 :  82,  38.  The  window  of  escape  is  stiU 
shown  in  Damascus,  as  is  also  the  street  called  Straight,  the  house  of  Judas, 
and  the  house  of  Ananias.     But  these  local  traditions  are  uncertain. 
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up  to  Jemsalem  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Peter  and  spent  a 
fortnight  with  him.  Besides  him  he  saw  James  the  brother  of 
tlie  Lord.  Barnabas  introduced  him  to  the  disciples,  who  at 
first  were  afraid  of  him,  but  when  thej  heard  of  his  marvellous 
conversion  they  "glorified  God"  that  their  persecutor  was  now 
preaching  the  faith  he  had  once  been  laboring  to  destroy.^  He 
did  not  come  to  learn  the  gospel,  having  received  it  abready  by 
revelation,  nor  to  be  confirmed  or  ordained,  having  been  called 
"not  from  men,  or  through  man,  but  through  Jesus  Christ" 
Yet  his  interview  with  Peter  and  James,  though  barely  men- 
tioned, must  have  been  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest 
Peter,  kind-hearted  and  generous  as  he  was,  would  naturally 
receive  him  with  joy  and  thanksgiving.  He  had  himself  once 
denied  the  Lord — ^not  malignantly  but  from  weakness — as  Paul 
had  persecuted  the  disciples — ignorantly  in  unbelief.  Both  had 
been  mercifully  pardoned,  both  had  seen  the  Lord,  both  were 
called  to  the  highest  dignity,  both  could  say  from  the  bottom 
of  the  heart :  "  Lord  thou  knowest  all  things ;  tliou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee."  No  doubt  they  would  exchange  their  experi- 
ences and  confirm  each  other  in  their  common  faith. 

It  was  probably  on  this  visit  that  Paul  received  in  a  vision  in 
the  temple  the  express  command  of  the  Lord  to  go  quickly  unto 
the  Gentiles.*  Had  he  stayed  longer  at  the  seat  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
lie  would  undoubtedly  have  met  the  fate  of  the  martyr  Stephen. 

He  visited  Jerusalem  a  second  time  during  the  famine  under 
Claudius,  in  the  year  44,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  on  a  benev- 
olent mission,  bearing  a  collection  of  the  Christians  at  Antioch 
for  the  relief  of  the  brethren  in  Judsea.*  On  that  occasion  he 
probably  saw  none  of  the  apostles  on  account  of  the  persecution 
in  which  James  was  beheaded,  and  Peter  imprisoned. 

The  greater  part  of  these  four  years  was  spent  in  missionary 
work  at  Tarsus  and  Antioch. 

»  CW.  1 :  18-24 ;  comp.  Acta  9  :  26,  27. 

*  Acts  22  :  17>21.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  his  prayer  he  oonfessed  his  sin 
•gainst  '^Stephen  the  martyr;^'  thus  making  public  reparation  for  a  public 
sin  in  the  city  where  it  was  committed. 

'Acts  11:28-90;  12:26. 
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2.  A.D.  45-50.  First  missionary  journey.  In  the  year  45  Paul 
entered  upon  the  first  great  missionary  journey,  in  company 
with  Barnabas  and  Mark,  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  the  prophets  of  the  congregation  at  Antioch.  He  tra- 
versed the  island  of  Cyprus  and  several  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  conversion  of  the  Koman  proconsul,  Sergius  Paulus,  at 
Paphos;  the  rebuke  and  punishment  of  the  Jewish  sorcerer, 
Elymas ;  the  marked  success  of  the  gospel  in  Pisidia,  and  the 
bitter  opposition  of  the  unbelieving  Jews ;  the  miraculous  heal- 
ing of  a  cripple  at  Lystra ;  the  idolatrous  worship  there  offered 
to  Paul  and  Barnabas  by  the  superstitious  heathen,  and  its 
sudden  change  into  hatred  against  them  as  enemies  of  the  gods; 
the  stoning  of  the  missionaries,  their  escape  from  death,  and 
their  successful  return  to  Antioch,  are  the  leading  incidents  of 
this  tour,  which  is  fully  described  in  the  13th  and  14th  chap- 
ters of  the  Acts. 

This  period  closes  with  the  important  apostolic  conference  at 
Jerusalem,  a.d.  50,  which  will  require  separate  consideration  in 
the  next  section. 

3.  From  a.d.  51-64.  Second  missionary  journey.  After  the 
council  at  Jerusalem  and  the  temporary  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  branches  of  the  chnreh, 
Paul  undertook,  in  the  year  51,  a  second  great  journey,  which 
decided  the  Christianization  of  Greece.  He  took  Silas  for  his 
companion.  Having  first  visited  his  old  churches,  he  proceeded, 
with  the  help  of  Silas  and  the  young  convert,  Timothy,  to  estab- 
lish new  ones  through  the  provinces  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
where,  notwithstanding  his  bodily  infirmity,  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  like  an  angel  of  God. 

From  Troafi,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Homeric  Troy  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Hellespont,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece  in  answer  to 
the  Macedonian  cry :  "  Come  over  and  help  us  I "  He  preached 
the  gospel  with  great  success,  first  in  Philippi,  where  he  con- 
verted the  purple  dealer,  Lydia,  and  the  jailor,  and  was  im- 
prisoned with  Silas,  but  roiracnlonsly  delivered  and  honorably 
released ;  then  in  Thessalonica,  where  he  was  persecuted  by  the 
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Jews,  bnt  left  a  flourishing  chnreh ;  in  Bercea,  where  the  con- 
verts showed  exemplary  zeal  in  searching  the  Scriptures.  In 
Athens,  the  metropoUs  of  classical  literature,  he  reasoned  with 
Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophers,  and  unveiled  to  ihem  on  Mars' 
Hill  (Areopagus),  with  consummate  tact  and  wisdom,  though 
without  much  immediate  success,  the  ^'  unknown  God,"  to  whom 
the  Athenians,  in  their  superstitious  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  all 
possible  divinities,  had  unconsciously  erected  an  altar,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  through  whom  Gk)d  will  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness.' In  CcHrinth,  the  commercial  bridge  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  a  flourishing  centre  of  wealth  and  culture,  but  also  a 
sink  of  vice  and  oorruption,  the  apostle  spent  eighteen  months, 
and  under  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  he  built  up  a  church, 
which  exhibited  all  the  viiiues  and  all  the  faults  of  the  Grecian 
character  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  and  which  he  hon- 
ored with  two  of  his  most  important  Epistles.' 


^  "Panl  left  Athens,'*  Bays  Farrar  (1. 550  sq.),  **  a  deapifled  and  lonely  man. 
And  yet  hia  visit  was  not  in  vain  ....  He  founded  no  ohnzch  at  Athena, 
bat  there — ^it  may  be  under  the  fostering  charge  of  the  converted  Areopagite 
—a  churuh  grew  up.  In  the  next  oentuzy  it  furnished  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity its  martyr  bishops  and  its  eloquent  apologists  (Publius,  Quadratue, 
Aristides,  Athenagoraa).  In  the  third  oentuzy  it  flourished  in  peace  and 
purity.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  xepresented  at  Nicsea,  and  the  noble 
rhetoric  of  the  two  great  Christian  friends,  St.  Basil  and  St  Gregory  of 
Kasi«Ei2us,  was  trained  in  its  Christian  schools.  Nor  were  many  centuries  to 
elapse  ere,  unable  to  confront  the  pierced  hands  which  held  a  wooden  croas, 
its  myriads  of  deities  had  fled  into  the  dinmess  of  outworn  creeds,  and  its 
tutelary  goddess,  in  spite  of  the  flashing  eyes  which  Homer  had  commemo- 
rated, and  the  mighty  spear  which  had  been  moulded  oat  of  the  trophies  of 
Harathon,  resigned  her  maiden  chamber  to  the  honour  of  that  meek  GaliUoan 
maiden  who  had  lived  under  the  roof  of  the  carpenter  at  Nazareth — the  virgin 
mother  of  the  Lord.**  Yet  Athens  was  one  of  the  last  cities  in  the  Roman 
empire  which  abttndoned  idoiatry,  and  it  never  xook  a  prominent  position  in 
ohuroh  history.  Its  religion  was  the  worship  of  ancient  Greek  genius  rather 
than  that  of  Christ.  ^^11  eH  hien  moins  dUdple  de  Jenus  et  de  taint  Paul  que 
de  Ptutarque  et  de  JuUen,**  says  Kenan,  St,  Paul,  p.  206.  His  chapter  on  Paul 
in  Athena  is  very  intezeatiag. 

'  In  Corinth  Paul- wrote  that  fearful,  yet  truthful  description  of  pagan  de- 
pravity in  Bom.  1 :  18  sqq.  The  dty  was .  proverbiaUy  corrupt,  ao  that 
coptyMCofuu  means  to  praetUe  iohoredam^  and  ko^w^uutHis  a  ithoremanger. 
The  great  temple  of  Venus  on  the  acropolis  had  more  than  a  thonaand  ooorte- 
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In  the  spring  of  54  he  returned  by  way  of  Ephesus,  Csesarea, 
and  Jei*usalem  to  Antiocli. 

During  this  period  he  composed  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  which  are  the  earliest  of  his  literary  remains  ex- 
cepting his  missionaiy  addresses  preserved  in  the  Acta. 

4.  A.D.  54-58.  Thii-d  missionary  tour.  Towards  the  dose 
of  the  year  54  Paul  went  to  Ephesus,  and  in  this  renowned 
capital  of  proconsular  Asia  and  of  the  worship  of  Diana,  he 
fixed  for  three  years  tlie  centre  of  his  missionary  work.  He 
then  revisited  his  churches  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  re- 
mained three  months  more  in  Corinth  and  the  vicinity. 

Daring  this  period  he  wrote  the  great  doctrinal  Epistles  to 
the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Komans,  which  mark  the  height 
of  his  activity  and  usefulness. 

5.  A.D.  58-63.  The  period  of  his  two  imprisonments,  with  the 
intervening  winter  voyage  from  Csesarea  to  Bome.  In  the  spring 
of  58  he  journeyed,  for  the  fifth  and  last  time,  to  Jerusalem,  by 
way  of  Philippi,  Troas,  Miletus  (where  he  delivered  his  aiBPect- 
ing  valedictory  to  the  Ephesian  presbyter-bishops),  Tyre,  and 
Cflesarea,  to  carry  again  to  the  poor  brethren  in  Judsea  a  contri- 
bution from  the  Christians  of  Greece,  and  by  this  token  of  grat- 
itude and  love  to  cement  the  two  branches  of  the  apostAlic 
church  more  firmly  together. 

But  some  fanatical  Jews,  who  bitterly  hated  him  as  an  apos- 
tate and  a  seducer  of  the  people,  raised  an  uproar  against  him 
at  Pentecost ;  charged  him  with  profaning  the  temple,  because 
he  had  taken  into  it  an  uncircumcised  Greek,  Trophimus; 
dragged  him  out  of  the  sanctuary,  lest  they  should  defile  it  with 
blood,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  killed  him  had  not  Claudius 
Lysias,  the  Eoman  tribune,  who  lived  near  by,  come  promptly 
with  his  soldiers  to  the  spot.  This -officer  rescued  Paul,  out  of 
respect  for  his  Eoman  citizenship,  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  set 
him  the  next  day  before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  after  a  tumultnous 

lans  devoted  to  the  aervioe  of  Inst.  With  good  reaBon  Bengel  calk  a  ohozoh 
of  God  in  Corinth  a  ^^  latum  H  ing^nM  paradooBon  (in  1  Cor.  1 : 2).  See  the 
lively  deeoiiptlon  of  Renan,  8t.  Paul^  oh.  YIIL  pp.  811  sqq. 
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and  fruitless  session  of  the  council,  and  the  discorery  of  a  plot 
against  his  life,  sent  him,  with  a  strong  military  guard  and  a 
certificate  of  innocence,  to  the  procurator  Felix  in  CsBsarea. 

Here  the  apostle  was  confined  two  whole  years  (58-60),  await- 
ing his  trial  before  the  Sanhediin,  uncondeuined,  occasionally 
speaking  before  Felix,  apparently  treated  with  comparative 
mildness,  visited  by  the  Christians,  and  in  some  way  not  known 
to  us  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God.' 

After  the  accession  of  the  new  and  better  procurator,  Festus, 
who  is  known  to  have  succeeded  Felix  in  the  year  60,  Paul,  as 
a  Roman  citizen,  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  Caesar  and  thus 
opened  the  way  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  long-cherished  desire 
to  preadi  the  Saviour  of  the  world  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
world.  Having  once  more  testified  his  innocence,  and  spoken 
for  Christ  in  a  masterly  defence  before  Festus,  King  Herod 
Agrippa  11.  (the  last  of  the  Herods),  his  sister  Bemice,  and 
the  moat  distinguished  men  of  Csesarea,  he  was  sent  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  60  to  the  emperor.  He  had  a  stormy  voy- 
age and  suffered  shipwreck,  which  detained  him  over  winter  at 
Malta.  The  voyage  is  described  with  singular  minuteness  and 
nautical  accuracy  by  Luke  as  an  eye-witness.  In  the  month  of 
March  of  the  year  61,  the  apostle,  with  a  few  faitliful  com- 
panions, reached  Rome,  a  prisoner  of  Christ,  and  yet  freer  and 
mightier  than  the  emperor  on  the  throne.  It  was  the  seventh 
year  of  Kero's  reign,  when  he  had  already  shown  his  infamous 
character  by  the  murder  of  Agrippina,  his  mother,  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  other  acts  of  cruelty. 

In  Rome  Paul  spent  at  least  two  years  till  the  spring  of  63, 
in  easy  confinement,  awaiting  the  decision  of  his  case,  and  sur- 
rounded by  friends  and  fellow-laborers  "  in  his  own  hired  dwell- 
ing."   He  preached  the  gospel  to  the  soldiers  of  the  imperial 

»  Weiss  (BiltL  Theol  des  2f.  T.,Med.p.  202)  is  mclme4  to  assign  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians  to  the  period  of  the 
impxisonment  at  Gsesarea.  8o  also  Thiersch,  Renss,  Sohenkel,  Meyer,  Zockler, 
Hansrath.  See  Meyer  C<nn,  on  Eph  (5th  ed.  by  Woldemar  Schmidt,  1878,  p. 
18),  and  on  the  other  side,  Neander,  Wieseler,  and  Lightfoot  (PhUippiavA,  3d 
ed.  1873,  p.  29),  who  date  all  the  EpistleB  of  the  captivity  from  Borne. 
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body-guard,  who  attended  him ;  sent  letters  and  messages  to  his 
distant  churches  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ;  watched  over  all 
their  spiritual  affairs,  and  completed  in  bonds  his  apostolic 
fidelity  to  the  Lord  and  his  church/ 

In  the  Roman  piison  he  wrote  the  Epistles  to  the  Colofisiaiis, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon. 

6.  A.D.  63  and  64.  With  the  second  year  of  Paul's  imprison- 
ment in  Rome  the  account  of  Luke  breaks  off,  rather  abruptly, 
yet  appropriately  and  gi'andly.  Paul's  arrival  in  Rome  secured 
the  triumph  of  Christianity.  In  this  sense  it  was  true,  ^'Moma 
locuta  est,  causa  firdta  est.^^  And  he  who  spoke  at  Rome  is 
not  dead ;  he  is  still  "  preaching  (everywhere)  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  teaching  the  things  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
with  all  boldness,  none  forbidding  him."  * 

But  what  became  of  him  after  the  termination  of  those  two 
years  in  the  spring  of  63  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  trial  so 
long  delayed  ?  Was  he  condemned  to  death  ?  or  was  he  re- 
leased by  Nero's  tribunal,  and  thus  permitted  to  labor  for  an- 
other season  ?  This  question  is  still  unsettled  among  scholars. 
A  vague  tradition  says  that  Paul  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  and  after  travelling  again  in  the  East,  perhaps 
also  into  Spain,  was  a  second  time  imprisoned  in  Rome  and 
condemned  to  death.  The  assumption  of  a  second  Roman  cap- 
tivity relieves  certain  difficulties  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles ;  for 
they  seem  to  require  a  short  period  of  freedom  between  the  first 
and  a  second  Roman  captivity,  and  a  visit  to  the  East,'  which  is 
not  recorded  in  the  Acts,  but  wluch  the  apostle  oontempiated 

1  AotB  26 :  80,  81.    Comp.  the  Episties  of  the  oaptivit^. 

'  Bengel  remarks  on  Acts  28 :  31 :  ^^Pavlua  Boma^  apex  eoangeUiy  Aetarum 
finis:  qua  Lucas  alioqui  (2  Tim.  4  ill) facile  potuisset  ad  exUum  PauU  per- 
duc&re.  Hierosciymis  coepit:  BomcB  desinit.^  The  abraptness  of  the  oloee 
seems  not  to  be  accidental,  for,  as  Lightfoot  remarks  {Cottl  on  PhiUppians, 
p.  8,  note),  there  is  a  striking  parallelism  between  the  Acts  and  the  Gospel  of 
Lnke  in  their  beginning  and  ending,  and  there  oonld  be  no  fitter  termination 
of  the  narrative,  since  it  is  the  realization  of  that  promise  of  the  oniverBal 
spread  of  the  gospel  which  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Acts. 

'  Namely,  to  Ephesus,  1  Tim.  1 : 8 ;  2  Tim.  4 :  13,  20 ;  to  CreU,  Tit  1 : 5, 
and  to  Kioopolis,  Tit.  8  :  12. 
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in  case  of  his  release.'  A  visit  to  Spain,  which  he  intended, 
is  possible,  though  less -probable.*  If  he  was  set  at  liberty,  it 
mnst  have  been  before  the  terrible  persecution  in  July,  64, 
which  would  not  have  spared  the  great  leader  of  the  Christian 
sect.  It  IB  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  just  about  the  close 
of  the  second  year  of  Paul's  confinement,  the  celebrated  Jewish 
historian,  Josephus,  then  in  his  27th  year,  came  to  Kome  (after 
a  tempestuous  voyage  and  shipwreck),  and  effected  through  the 
influence  of  Poppaea  (the  wife  of  Nero  and  a  half  proselyte  of 
Judaism)  the  release  of  certain  Jewish  priests  who  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  by  Felix  as  prisoners.*  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Paul  may  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  a  general  release  of  Jewisli 
prisoners. 

The  martyrdom  of  Paul  under  Nero  is  established  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  antiquity.  As  a  Roman  citizen,  he  was 
not  crucified,  like  Peter,  but  put  to  death  by  the  sword.*  The 
scene  of  his  martyrdom  is  laid  by  tradition  about  three  miles 
from  Rome,  near  the  Ostian  way,  on  a  green  spot,  formerly 
called  AqucB  SalvicBj  afterwards  IVe  Forvkme^  from  the  three 
fountains  which  are  said  to  have  miraculously  gushed  forth 
from  the  blood  of  the  apostolic  martyr.  His  relics  were  ulti- 
mately removed  to  the  basilica  of  San  Paolo-fiwri-le-Mura,  built 

'  Phil.  1  :  25 ;  2  :  24 ;  Philem.  ver.  22.  Theie  passafres,  however,  are  not 
coQclaaive,  for  the  Apostle  claims  no  infallibility  in  personal  matters  and 
plans ;  he  was  wayertng  between  the  expectation  and  desire  of  speedy  martyr- 
dom and  farther  labors  for  the  brethren,  PhU.  1  :  20-28;  2:17.  He  may 
have  been  foiled  in  hia  contemplated  visit  to  Philippi  and  Colosse. 

*  Rom.  15 :  24,  28.  Renan  denies  a  visit  to  the  Orient,  bnt  thinks  that  the 
last  labors  of  Pani  were  spent  in  Spain  or  Gkinl,  and  that  he  died  In  Rome  by 
the  sword,  A.  d.  64  or  later  {VAntechrut,  106,  190).  Dr.  Plnmptre  (in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Gom.  on  Luke,  and  in  an  Appendix  to  his  Qnn,  on  AcU) 
ingeniously  conjectures  some  connection  between  Luke,  Paul's  companion, 
ftnd  the  famous  poet,  M.  Annseus  Luoanus  (the  author  of  the  PharsaUa,  and 
a  nephew  of  Seneca),  who  was  a  native  of  Gorduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain,  and 
on  this  basis  he  accounts  for  the  favorable  conduct  of  J.  Annasus  Gallio 
(Seneca's  brother)  toward  Paul  at  Corinth,  the  early  tradition  of  a  friendship 
between  Paul  and  Seneca,  and  Paul's  journey  to  Spain.     Rather  fandfnl. 

"  Jos.  Vita,  c.  8.    Comp.  Plnmptre,  le. 

*  TertuUian  {De  prcBscr,  hceret,  c.  86) :  *'  Boma  Petnu  poBtioni  Dominkm 
<^^<»quatwr,  Pauhu  Joantm  [Bapti9UB\  essUu  coronatur,^^ 
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by  Theodosius  and  Yalentinian  in  388,  and  recently  recon- 
Btracted.  He  lies  outside  of  Home,  Peter  inside.  His  memory 
is  celebrated,  together  with  that  of  Peter,  on  the  29th  and  30th 
of  June.'  As  to  the  year  of  his  death,  the  views  vary  from  a.d. 
64  to  69.  The  difference  of  the  place  and  manner  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom suggests  that  he  was  condemned  by  a  regular  judicial 
trial,  either  shortly  before,  or  more  probably  a  year  or  two  after 
the  horrible  wholesale  massacre  of  Christians  on  the  Yatican 
hill,  in  which  his  Koman  citizenship  would  not  have  been  re- 
garded. If  he  was  released  in  the  spring  of  63,  he  had  a  year 
and  a  half  for  another  visit  to  the  East  and  to  Spain  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Xeronian  persecution  (after  July,  64) ;  but 
tradition  favors  a  later  date.  Prudentius  separates  the  martyr- 
dom of  Peter  from  that  of  Paul  by  one  year.  After  that 
persecution  the  Christians  were  everywhere  exposed  to  danger.* 

Assuming  the  release  of  Paul  and  another  visit  to  the  East, 
we  must  locate  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  between  the  first  and  second  lioman  captivity,  and  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  the  second  captivity.  The  last 
was  evidently  written  in  the  certain  view  of  approaching  mar- 
tyrdom ;  it  is  the  affectionate  farewell  of  the  aged  apostle  to  his 
beloved  Timothy,  and  his  last  will  and  testament  to  the  militant 
church  below  in  the  bright  prospect  of  the  unfading  crown  in 
the  church  triumphant  above.' 

Thus  ended  the  earthly  course  of  this  great  teacher  of  nations, 
this  apostle  of  victorious  faith,  of  evangelical  freedom,  of  Chris- 
tian progress.  It  was  the  heroic  career  of  a  spiritual  conqueror 
of  immortal  souls  for  Christ,  converting  them  from  the  service 
of  sin  and  Satan  to  the  service  of  the  living  God,  from  the 

>  Comp.  §  26,  pp.  250,  257-269. 

s  Ewald  (VI.  631)  oonjectures  that  Paul,  on  hearing  of  the  Keronian  pezse* 
cation,  hastened  back  to  Borne  of  his  own  accord,  to  bear  testimony  to 
Christ,  and  being  seized  there,  was  again  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
death,  ▲.D.  65.  Ewald  assumes  an  intervening  visit  to  Spain,  but  not  to  the 
East. 

*  2  Tim.  4 : 6-8.  B«ngel  oaUa  this  Epistle  teatammUum  Pauli  U  qfcnea 
eantio. 
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bondage  of  the  law  to  the  freedom  of  the  gospel,  and  leading 
them  to  the  fountain  of  life  eternal.  He  labored  more  abun- 
dantly than  all  the  other  apostles ;  and  yet,  in  sincere  humility, 
he  considered  himself  ^'  the  least  of  the  apostles,"  and  ''  not 
meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,"  because  he  persecuted  the  church 
of  God ;  a  few  years  later  he  confessed :  ^'  I  am  less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints,"  and  shortly  before  his  death :  "  I  am  the  chief 
of  sinners."  *  His  humility  grew  as  he  experienced  God's  mercy 
and  ripened  for  heaven.  Paul  passed  a  stranger  and  pilgrim 
through  this  world,  hardly  observed  by  the  mighty  and  the  wise 
of  his  agp.  And  yet  how  infinitely  more  noble,  beneficial,  and 
enduring  was  his  life  and  work  than  the  dazzling  march  of  mili- 
tary conquerors,  who,  prompted  by  ambition,  absorbed  millions 
of  treasure  and  myriads  of  lives,  only  to  die  at  last  in  a  drunken 
fit  at  Babylon,  or  of  a  broken  heart  on  the  rocks  of  St.  Helena ! 
Their  empires  have  long  since  crumbled  into  dust,  but  St.  Paul 
still  remains  one  of  the  foremost  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  pulses  of  his  mighty  heart  are  beating  with  stronger 
force  than  ever  throughout  the  Christian  world. 

Nonx  ON  THB  Sboond  Bomak  Gaftivitt  of  Paxtii. 

The  question  of  a  second  Roman  captivity  of  Paul  is  a  purely  histori- 
cal and  critical  problem,  and  has  no  doctrinal  or  ethical  bearing,  except 
that  it  facilitates  the  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
The  best  scholars  are  still  divided  on  the  subject  Neander,  Gieseler, 
Bleek,  Ewald,  Lange,  Sabatier,  Godet,  also  Renan  {Saint  Paul,  p.  560, 
and  LAntechrist,  p.  106),  and  nearly  all  English  biographers  and  com- 
mentators, as  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Howson,  Lewin,  Farrar,  Plumptre, 
EUicott,  Lightfoot,  defend  the  second  captivity,  and  thus  prolong  the 
labors  of  Paul  for  a  few  years.  On  the  other  hand  not  only  radical  and 
skeptical  critics,  as  Baur,  Zeller,  Schenkel,  Beuss,  Holtzmann,  and  all 
who  reject  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (except  Benan),  but  also  conservative 
exegetes  and  historians,  as  Niedner,  Thiersch,  Meyer,  Wieseier,  Ebrard, 
Otto,  Beck,  Pressens^,  deny  the  second  captivity.  I  have  discussed  the 
probtem  at  length  in  my  HiM,  of  the  Apost.  Church,  i  87,  pp.  328-347,  and 
again  in  my  annotations  to  Lange  on  Bomans,  pp.  10-12.    I  will  restate 

>10ar.  15:9  (A.D.  57);    Eph.   8:8  (▲.D.  62);    1  Tim.  8:15  (A.D.  68 

or  64?). 
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the  chief  argunentB  in  favor  of  a  seoond  captivity,  partly  in  rectifioatioa 
of  mj  former  opinion. 

1.  The  main  argoment  are  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  if  genuiae,  as  I  hold 
them  to  be,  notwithstanding  all  the  objections  of  the  opponents  from 
De  Wette  (1826)  and  Banr  (1835)  to  Kenan  (1873)  and  Holtzmann  (1880). 
It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  to  assign  them  to  any  known  period  in 
Paul's  life  be/ore  his  captivity,  as  during  his  three  years'  sojourn  in 
Ephesus  (54-57),  or  his  eighteen  months'  sojourn  in  Corinth  (52-53;, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  so.  The  Epistles  presuppose  journeys  of 
the  apostle  not  mentioned  in  Acts,  and  belong  apparently  to  an  advanced 
period  in  his  life,  as  well  as  in  the  histoiy  of  truth  and  error  in  the  apos- 
tolic church. 

2.  The  release  of  Timothy  from  a  captivity  in  Italy,  probably  in  Bome, 
to  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (13  :  23)  alludes,  may 
have  some  connection  wit^  the  release  of  Paul,  who  had  probably  a  share 
in  the  inspiration,  if  not  in  the  composition,  of  that  remarkable  production. 

3.  The  oldest  post-apostolic  witness  is  Clement  of  Bome,  who  wrote 
about  95 :  ''Paul  ....  having  come  to  the  limit  of  the  West  {ink  to  rtpfta 
rrjs  du(rfa>c  fkiav)  and  bome  witness  before  the  magistrates  (fuipTvpriirat 
itrt  Twp  ^ovfiipoav,  which  Others  translate,  "  having  suffered  martyrdom 
under  the  rulers  "),  departed  from  the  world  and  went  to  the  holy  place, 
having  furnished  the  sublimest  model  of  endurance  "  (Ad  Chrinih.  c.  5). 
Considering  that  Clement  wrote  in  Bome,  the  most  natural  interpreta- 
of  rippa  T^ff  dJ(r«a>r,  "  the  extreme  west,"  is  Spain  or  Britain ;  and  as 
Paul  intended  to  carry  the  gospel  to  Spain,  one  would  first  think  of  that 
country,  which  was  in  constant  commercial  intercourse  with  Bome,  and 
had  produced  distinguished  statesmen  and  writers  like  Seneca  and  Lucan. 
Strabo  (II.  1)  calls  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ntpara  rfjs  oiKovpitnit ;  and 
VeUeius  Paterc.  calls  Spain  "  extremus  nostri  orbis  terminus.^  See  Light- 
foot,  St.  Clement,  p.  50.  But  the  inference  is  weakened  by  the  absence 
of  any  trace  or  tradition  of  Paul's  visit  to  Spain.*  Still  less  can  he  have 
Buffered  martyrdom  there,  as  the  logical  order  of  the  words  would  im- 
ply. And  as  Clement  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  he  wuiy,  from  their 
geographical  standpoint,  have  called  the  Boman  capital  the  end  of  the 
West.  At  all  events  the  passage  as  rhetorical  (it  speaks  of  seven  im- 
prisonments, fTrrdius  ^to-fia  ^piaaa),  and  proves  nothing  for  further 
labors  in  the  East.* 

'  A  Latin  inscription  in  Spain,  which  records  the  success  of  Kero  in  extirpa- 
ting the  new  superstition,  Grater,  Inscript^  p.  238,  is  now  commonly  aban- 
doned as  spurions. 

'  I  must  here  correct  an  error  into  which  I  have  fallen  wiUi  Dr.  Wieseler, 
in  my  Hist,  of  the  Ap.  Ch.,  p.  842,  by  reading  ^Th  rh  r^p/ui^  and  interpretinip 
it  *'  hefore  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  West."  M  is  the  reading  of  the  Cod. 
Alex,  (though  defectively  written),  as  I  have  convinced  myself  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Codex  in  the  British  Museum  in  1869,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
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4  An  inoomplete  passage  in  the  fragmentary  Mnratorian  canon  (about 
A.D.  170) :  *'  Sed  profectionem  Fauli  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  profloiscentis 
..."  seems  to  imply  a  journey  of  Paul  to  Spain,  which  Luke  has 
omitted ;  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture,  as  the  verb  has  to  be  supplied. 
Comp.,  however,  Westcott,  TJie  Canon  of  the  N.  Test.,  p.  189,  and 
Append.  C,  p.  467,  and  Benan,  L^Antechrist,  p.  106  sq. 

5.  Eusebius  (d.  340)  first  clearly  asserts  that  ''there  is  a  tradition 
(kiryos  (x^i)  that  the  apostle,  after  his  defence,  again  set  forth  to  the 
ministry  of  his  preaching,  and  having  entered  a  second  time  the  same 
city  [Rome],  was  perfected  by  his  martyrdom  before  him  [Nero]."  Hist. 
Ecd.  n.  22  (comp.  ch.  25).  But  the  force  of  this  testimony  is  weakened 
first  by  its  late  date ;  secondly,  by  the  vague  expression  XJyor  ex'*»  "  i*  ^ 
said,"  and  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  older  authorities  (usually 
quoted  by  Eusebius) ;  thirdly,  by  his  misunderstanding  of  2  Tim.  4 :  16, 
17,  which  he  explains  in  the  same  connection  of  a  deliverance  from  the 
first  imprisonment  (as  if  anokoyla  were  identical  with  aij^/xaXcafrta) ;  and 
lastly  by  his  chronological  mistake  as  to  the  time  of  the  first  imprison- 
ment which,  in  his  **Ckronicle,^^  he  misdates  a.d.  58,  that  is,  tliree  years 
before  the  actual  arrival  of  Paul  in  Rome.  On  the  other  hand  he  puts 
the  conflagration  of  Rome  two  years  too  late,  a.d.  66,  instead  of  64,  and 
the  Neronian  persecution,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter,  in  the 
year  70. 

6.  Jerome  (d.  419):  "Paul  was  dismissed  by  Nero  that  he  might 
preach  Christ's  gospel  also  in  the  regions  of  the  West  {in  Occidentis 
quoque  partibusy*  Be  Vir.  iU.  sub  Paidus.  This  echoes  the  rtpim  rrjs 
dv(T«c0F  of  Clement.  Chrysostom  (d.  407),  Theodoret,  and  other  fathers 
assert  that  Paul  went  to  Spain  (Rom.  15  :  28),  but  without  adducing  any 
proof. 

These  post-apostolic  testimonies,  taken  together,  make  it  very  proba- 
ble, but  not  historically  certain,  that  Paul  was  released  after  the  spring 
of  63,  and  enjoyed  an  Indian  summer  of  missionary  work  before  his  mar- 
tyrdom. The  only  remaining  monuments,  as  well  as  the  best  proot  of 
this  concluding  work  are  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  if  we  admit  them  to  be 
genuine.  To  my  mind  the  historical  difficulties  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
are  an  argument  for  rather  than  against  their  Pauline  origin.  For  why 
should  a  forger  invent  difficulties  when  he  might  so  easOy  have  fitted 
his  fictions  in  the  frame  of  the  situation  known  from  the  Acts  and  the 
other  Pauline  Epistles  ?  The  linguistic  and  other  objections  are  by  no 
means  insurmountable,  and  are  overborne  by  the  evidence  of  the  Pauline 
spirit  which  animates  these  last  productions  of  his  pen. 

Holmes  and  the  late  Dr.  Tregelles.  The  preposition  stands  at  the  end  of  line 
17,  fol.  159*,  second  col.,  in  the  IVth  vol.  of  the  Codes,  and  is  written  in 
smaller  letters  from  want  of  space,  but  by  the  original  hand.  The  same  reid- 
ing  is  confirmed  by  the  newly  discovered  MS.  of  Bryennios. 
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§  84.  The  Synod  of  Jerusalemy  amd  the  Comjpromdse  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christicmity. 

LUertUiwre, 

L  Acts,  ch.  15,  and  Gal.,  oh.  2,  and  the  Commentaries  thezeon. 
XL  Besides  the  general  literature  abeady  noticed  (in  {{  20  and  29),  com- 
pare the  following  special  discnssions  on  the  Conference  of  the 
Apostles,  which  tend  to  rectify  the  extreme  view  of  Baur  (Pou/m*, 
ch.  V.)  and  Overbeck  (in  the  fourth  edition  of  De  Wette's  Com.  on 
Ads)  on  the  conflict  between  Acts  15  and  Gal.  2,  or  between  Petrin- 
ism  and  Paulinism,  an^  to  establish  the  true  historic  view  of  their 
essential  unity  in  diyersiiy. 

Bishop  LiGHTPOOT :  St.  Paul  and  the  Three,  in  Com.  on  GalaL, 
London,  1866  (second  e<L),  pp.  283-355.  The  ablest  critical  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  in  the  "Rngrliaii  language. 

R  A.  Lipsrus:  Apostelconveni,  in  Schenkers  Bibel-Lexikon,  I. 
(1869),  pp.  194-207.  A  clear  and  sharp  statement  of  eight  apparent 
contradictions  between  Acts  15  and  GaL  2.  He  admits,  however, 
some  elements  of  truth  in  the  account  of  Acts,  which  he  uses  to 
supplement  the  account  of  Paul  Schenkel,  in  his  Christushild  der 
Apostel,  1879,  p.  38,  goes  further,  and  says,  in  opposition  to  Over- 
beck,  who  regards  the  account  of  Acts  as  a  Tendenz-  BomoHy  or 
partisan  fiction :  "  The  narrative  of  Paul  is  certainly  trustworthy,  but 
one-sided,  which  was  unavoidable,  considering  his  personal  apologetic 
aim,  and  passes  by  in  silence  what  is  foreign  to  that  aim.  The  narra- 
tive of  Acts  follows  oral  and  written  traditions  which  were  already 
influenced  by  later  views  and  prejudices,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  un- 
reliable in  part,  yet  by  no  means  a  conscious  fiction." 

Otto  Pfleidebeb  :  Der  PauUnismus.  Leipzig,  1873,  pp.  278 
sqq.  and  500  sqq.  He  tones  down  the  diflerences  to  innocent  inac- 
curacies of  the  Acts,  and  rejects  the  idea  of  "  intentional  invention.'* 

C.  Weizsagkeb  (successor  of  Dr.  Baur  in  TQbingen,  but  partly 
dissenting  from  him)  :  Das  Apostelconcil  in  the  "  JahrbQcher  fur 
deutsche  Theologie"  for  1873,  pp.  191-246.  And  his  essay  on 
Paultis  und  die  Oemeinde  in  Koriiith,  ibid.,  1876,  pp.  603-653.  In 
the  last  article  he  concludes  (p.  652)  that  the  real  opponents  of  Paul, 
in  Corinth  as  well  as  in  GkJatia,  were  not  the  primitive  apostles  (as 
asserted  by  Baur,  Schwegler,  etc.),  but  a  set  of  fanatics  who  abused 
the  authority  of  Peter  and  the  name  of  CSirist,  and  imitated  the 
agitation  of  Jewi.sh  proselytizers,  as  described  by  Roman  writers. 

K.  Schmidt  :  Der  Apostel-Konvent,  in  Herzog  and  Plitt,  R.  E.  1. 
(1877),  575-584.     Conservative. 

Thbod.  Keim  :  Aus  dem  UrchiHstenthum.    Zurich,  1879,  Der  Apo9 
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teOumventj  pp.  64-89.  (Comp.  Hilobnfbld's  review  in  the  *'Zeii- 
achrift  fur  wissenschaM.  Theologie,"  1879,  pp.  100  sqq.)  One  of  the 
last  efforts  of  the  author  of  the  Leben  Jesu  von  Ncuara,  Keim  goes  a 
step  further  than  Weizsficker,  strongly  maintains  the  public  as  well 
as  the  private  character  of  the  apostolic  agreement,  and  admits  the 
oircumoiaion  of  Timothy  aa  a  fact.  He  also  entirely  rejects  the  view 
of  Baur,  Weizsacker,  and  Overbeck  that  the  author  of  Acts  derived 
his  information  from  the  Ep.  to  the  Galatians,  and  perverted  it  for 
his  irenic  purpose. 

F.  W.  Fabbab:  The  Life  and  Work  of  Paul  (Lond.,  1879),  ohs. 
XXH-XXm.  (L  898-454). 

WnjBAiiD  Qbdim:  Der  ApostekonverUy  in  the  "TheoL  Studien 
und  Kritiken'*  (Gotha),  for  1880,  pp.  405-432.  A  critical  discussion 
in  the  right  direction.  The  exegetical  essay  of  Wbtzel  on  Gal.  2 :  14, 
21,  in  the  same  periodical,  pp.  438  sqq.,  bears  in  part  on  the  same 
subject. 

F.  GoDBT :  (hm.  on  the  Ep,  to  the  Ramans,  vol.  I.  (1879),  pp.  37- 
42,  English  translation.    Able  and  sound. 

Kabl  Wieselbb  :  Zur  Geech,  der  N.  T.Kchen  Schrift  und  dee  Ur- 
christewthuiM,  Leipzig,  1880,  pp.  1-53,  on  the  Corinthian  xMorties 
and  their  relation  to  the  errorists  in  the  Galatians  and  the  Nicolai- 
tans  in  the  Apocalypse.    Learned,  acute,  and  conservati  /e. 

Comp.  above  2  22,  pp.  213  sqq. ;  my  Hist,  of  the  Apost,  Church, 
13  67-70,  pp.  245-260 ;  and  Excursus  on  the  Controversy  between 
Peter  and  Paul,  in  my  Ckm.  on  the  GakU.  (2 :  11-14). 

The  question  of  circumcision,  or  of  the  terms  of  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Christian  church,  was  a  burning  question 
of  the  apostolic  age.  It  involved  the  wider  question  of  the 
binding  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law,  yea,  the  whole  relation  of 
Christianity  to  Judaism.  For  circumcision  was  in  the  syna- 
gogue what  baptism  is  in  the  church,  a  divinely  appointed  sign 
and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  man  with  God,  with  all  its  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities,  and  bound  the  circumcised  person  to 
obey  the  whole  law  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  blessing  promised. 
Upon  the  decision  of  this  question  depended  the  peace  of  the 
church  within,  and  the  success  of  the  gospel  without.  "With  ci]> 
cnmcision,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  church  membership,  Chris- 
tianity would  forever  have  been  confined  to  the  Jewish  race  with 
a  small  minority  of  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or  half-Christians ; 
while  the  abrogation  of  circumcision  and  the  declaration  of  the 
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supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  faith  in  Christ  ensured  the  conyer- 
sion  of  the  heathen  and  the  catholicity  of  Christianity.  The 
progress  of  Paul's  mission  among  the  Gentiles  forced  the  ques- 
tion to  a  solution  and  resulted  in  a  grand  act  of  emancipation, 
yet  not  without  great  struggle  and  temporary  reactions. 

All  the  Christians  of  the  first  generation  were  converts  from 
Judaism  or  heathenism.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  they 
should  suddenly  lose  the  influence  of  opposite  kinds  of  reli- 
gious training  and  blend  at  once  in  unity.  Hence  the  differ- 
ence between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity  throughout  the 
apostolic  age,  more  or  less  visible  in  all  departments  of  ecclesias- 
tical life,  in  missions,  doctrine,  worship,  and  government.  At 
the  head  of  the  one  division  stood  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  cir- 
cumcision ;  at  the  head  of  the  other,  Paul,  to  whom  was  in- 
tiTisted  the  apostleship  of  the  uncircumcision.  In  another  form 
the  same  difference  even  yet  appears  between  the  different 
branches  of  Christendom.  The  Catholic  church  is  Jewish- 
Christian  or  Petrine  in  its  character ;  the  Evangelical  church  is 
Gentile  or  Pauline.  And  the  individual  members  of  these 
bodies  lean  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  leading  types.  Where- 
ever  there  is  life  and  motion  in  a  denomination  or  sect,  there 
will  be  at  least  two  tendencies  of  thought  and  action — ^whether 
they  be  caUed  old  and  new  school,  or  high  church  and  low 
chnrch,  or  by  any  other  party  name.  In  like  manner  there  is 
no  free  government  without  parties.  It  is  only  stagnant  waters 
that  never  run  and  overflow,  and  corpses  that  never  move. 

The  relation  between  these  two  fundamental  forms  of  apostolic 
Christianity  is  in  general  that  of  authority  and  freedom,  law  and 
gospeU  the  conservative  and  the  progressive,  the  objective  and 
tlie  subjective.  These  antithetic  elements  are  not  of  necessity 
mutually  exclusive.  They  are  mutually  complemental,  and  for 
perfect  life  they  must  co-exist  and  co-operate.  But  in  reality 
they  often  run  to  extremes,  and  then  of  course  fall  into  irrecon- 
cilable contradiction.  Exclusive  Jewish  Christianity  sinks  into 
Ebionism ;  exclusive  Gentile  Christianity  into  Gnosticism.  And 
these  heresies  were  by  no  means  oonflned  to  the  apostolic  and 
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po8t-apo6tolic  ages;  pseudo-Petrine  and  pseudo-Rq^ife.dnf^f^^M  '^^V- 
in  ever-varying  phases,  run  more  or  less  throughout  tter  wliule 
historj  of  the  diurch. 

The  Jewish  converts  at  first  very  naturally  adhered  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  sacred  traditions  of  their  fathers.  They  could 
not  believe  that  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  revealed  by 
God  himself,  should  pass  away.  They  indeed  regarded  Jesus  as 
the  Saviour  of  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews ;  but  they  thought  Juda- 
ism the  necessary  introduction  to  Cliristianity,  circumcision  and 
the  observance  of  the  whole  Mosaic  law  the  sole  condition  of  an 
interest  in  the  Messianic  salvation.  And,  offensive  as  Judaism 
was,  rather  than  attractive,  to  tlie  heathen,  this  principle  would 
have  utterly  precluded  the  conversion  of  the  mass  of  the  Gentile 
world.'  The  apostles  themselves  were  at  first  trammelled  by  this 
Judaistic  prejudice,  till  taught  better  by  the  special  revelation 
to  Peter  before  the  conversion  of  Cornelius.* 

But  even  after  the  baptism  of  the  uncircmncised  centurion, 
and  Peter's  defence  of  it  before  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  the  old 
leaven  still  wrought  in  some  Jewish  Christians  who  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  rigid  and  exclusive  sect  of  the  Pharisees.* 

'  *'  OircnmciBion,"  says  Benan  {St.  Paul,  oh.  III.  p.  67),  "  was,  for  adults, 
a  painful  cexemonj,  one  not  without  danger,  and  disagreeable  to  the  last 
degree.  It  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  prevented  the  Jews  from  moving 
freely  about  among  other  people,  and  set  them  apart  as  a  cnste  by  themselves. 
At  the  baths  and  gymnasiums,  those  important  parts  of  the  anoient  cities,  cir- 
comcision  exposed  the  Jew  to  all  sorts  of  affronts.  Every  time  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  directed  to  this  subject,  outbursts  of 
jestiogs  followed.  The  Jews  were  very  sensitive  in  this  regard,  and  avenged 
themselves  by  cruel  reprisals.  Several  of  them,  in  order  to  escape  the  ridi- 
cule, and  wishing  to  pass  themselves  off  for  Greeks,  strove  to  efface  the 
original  mark  by  a  surgical  operation  of  which  Gelsus  has  preserved  us  the 
details.  As  to  the  converts  who  accepted  this  initiation  ceremony,  they  had 
only  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to  hide  themselves  in  order  to  escape 
sarcastic  taunts.  Never  did  a  man  of  the  world  place  himself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion; and  this  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  conversions  to  Judaism  were  much 
more  numerous  among  women  than  among  men,  the  former  not  being  put,  at 
the  very  outset,  to  a  test,  in  every  respect  repulsive  and  shocking.  We  have 
many  examples  of  Jewesses  married  to  heathens,  but  not  a  single  one  of  a 
Jew  married  to  a  heathen  woman. '^ 

'Acts,  chs.  10  and  11. 

'  Acts  15  : 1,  5  :  rty^s  r&y  inrh  r^s  aJp4irt«0S  twr  ^apuraitty  irciriorcvir^ct. 
22 
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They  came  from  Jndsea  to  Antioch,  and  taught  the  converts  of 
Paul  and  Bainabas :  ^'  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  man- 
ner of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved."  They  no  doubt  appealed  to 
the  Pentateuch,  the  universal  Jewish  tradition,  the  circumcision 
of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  apostles,  and  created  a 
serious  disturbance.  These  ex-Pharisees  were  the  same  whom 
Paul,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  more  severely  calls  "false 
brethren  insidiously  or  stealthily  foisted  in,"  who  intruded  them- 
selves into  the  Christian  brotherhood  as  spies  and  enemies  of 
Christian  liberty.  *  He  clearly  distinguishes  them  not  only  f  i-om 
the  apostles,  but  also  from  the  great  majority  of  the  brethren  in 
Judsea  who  sincerely  rejoiced  in  his  conversion  and  glorified 
God  for  it.*  They  were  a  small,  but  very  active  and  zealous 
minority,  and  full  of  intrigue.  They  compassed  sea  and  land 
to  make  one  proselyte.  They  were  baptized  with  water,  but 
not  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  were  Christians  in  name,  but 
narrow-minded  and  narrow-hearted  Jews  in  fact  They  were 
scrupulous,  pedantic,  slavish  formalists,  ritualists,  and  tradition- 
alists of  the  malignant  type.  Circumcision  of  the  flesh  was  to 
them  of  more  importance  than  circumcision  of  tlie  heart,  or  at 
all  events  an  indispensable  condition  of  salvation."     Such  men 

'  GaL  3:4:  TapeitroKToi  (comp.  vapticd^ouo'iv  in  2  Pet.  2  : 1)  tfrcvSaScX^i  ofrr 
¥fs  vaptunix^ov  (who  came  in  Rideways,  or  crept  in,  sneaked  in ;  comp.  Jnde 
4,  vaptiar49w(rap)  KaracKoinjircu  r^v  iKtvl^epiay  ^fiuv  ^y  ^X^M*''  ^^  Xpiar^  liytf-oi*,  ti« 
il/jias  Kara9ov\(^(Towriv.  The  emissaries  of  these  Pharisaical  Judaizers  are  ironi- 
callj  called  *' super-extra-apostles/*  irtpXlw  iir4<rroXoi,  2  Cor.  11  :5  ;  12  :  11. 
For  these  are  not  the  real  apostles  (as  Baar  and  his  followers  maintained  in 
flat  contradiction  to  the  connection  of  chs.  10  to  12).  but  identical  with  the 
**  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  transforming  themselves  into  apostles  of 
Christ,"  2  Cor.  11 :  13.  Baur's  monstrous  misinterpretation  has  been  com- 
pletely refuted  by  Weizsacker  (on  Paul  and  the  Congregation  of  Corinth,  I.  c. 
p.  640),  Keim,  Klopper,  Wieseler,  and  Grimm  {I.  c,  432).  Comp.  also  Godet, 
/.  e.  pp.  49  sq. 

»  Gal.  1 :  22-24. 

'  To  what  ridiculous  extent  some  Jewish  rabbis  of  the  rigid  school  of  Shara> 
mai  carried  the  overestimate  of  circumcision,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
deliverances  quoted  by  Farrar  (T.  401) :  **  So  great  is  circumcUion  that  but 
for  it  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  would  not  have  created  the  world ;  for  it 
is  said  ( Jer.  83 :  25),  '  But  for  my  covenant  [circumcision]  I  would  not  have 
made  day  and  night,  and  the  ordinance  of  heaven  and  earth.*"  *' Abraham 
was  not  caUed  *  perfect*  till  he  was  circumcised.'* 
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coTild,  of  conrse,  not  understand  and  appreciate  Paul,  but  hated 
and  feared  him  as  a  dangerous  radical  and  rebel.  Envy  and 
jealousy  mixed  with  their  religious  prejudice.  They  got  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  gospel  among  the  unclean  Gentiles 
who  threatened  to  soil  the  purity  of  the  church.  They  could 
not  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  power  was  fast  passing 
from  Jenisalem  to  Antioch,  and  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles, 
but  instead  of  yielding  to  the  course  of  Providence,  they  deter- 
mined to  resist  it  in  the  name  of  order  and  orthodoxy,  and  to 
keep  the  regulation  of  missionary  operations  and  the  settlement 
of  the  tenns  of  church  membership  in  their  own  hands  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  holy  centre  of  Christendom  and  the  expected  resi- 
dence of  the  Messiah  on  his  return. 

Whoever  has  studied  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew 
and  the  pages  of  church  history,  and  knows  human  nature,  will 
understand  perfectly  this  class  of  extra-pious  and  extra-orthodox 
fanatics,  whose  race  is  not  dead  yet  and  not  likely  to  die  out 
They  serve,  however,  the  good  purpose  of  involuntarily  promot-  \/ 
ing  the  cause  of  evangelical  liberty. 

The  agitation  of  these  Judaizing  partisans  and  zealots  brought 
the  Christian  church,  twenty  years  after  its  founding,  to  the 
brink  of  a  split  which  would  have  seriously  impeded  its  prog- 
ress and  endangered  its  final  success. 

The  Confebsbnceb  in  Jerusalem. 

To  avert  this  calamity  and  to  settle  this  irrepressible  conflict, 
the  churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  resolved  to  hold  a  pri- 
vate and  a  public  conference  at  Jerusalem.  Antioch  sent  Paul 
and  Barnabas  as  commissioners  to  represent  the  Gentile  con- 
verts. Paul,  fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  obeyed  at 
the  same  time  an  inner  and  higher  impulse.'  He  also  took  with 
him  Titus,  a  native  Greek,  as  a  living  specimen  of  what  the 
Spirit  of  God  could  accomplish  without  circumcision.    The  con- 

^  '  Paal  mentioiiB  the  sabjeotive  motive,  Lake  the  objeotive  call.  Both  run- 
ally  anite  in  important  tniBta.  But  Baur  and  Lipeina  make  this  one  of  the 
irreconcilable  oontradiotiona  I 
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ference  was  held  A.D.  50  or  51  (fourteen  years  after  Paul's 
conversion).  It  was  the  first  and  in  some  respects  the  most  im- 
portant council  or  sj'nod  held  in  the  history  of  Christendom, 
though  differing  widely  from  the  councils  of  later  times.  It  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  book  of  Acts  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  apostolic  church  and  the  two 
epochs  of  its  missionary  history. 

The  object  of  the  Jerusalem  consultation  was  twofold :  first, 
to  settle  the  personal  relation  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
apostles,  and  to  divide  their  field  of  labor;  secondly,  to  decide 
the  question  of  circumcision,  and  to  define  the  relation  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  On  the  first  point  (as  we 
learn  from  Paul)  it  effected  a  complete  and  final,  on  the  second 
point  (as  we  learn  from  Luke)  a  partial  and  temporary  settle- 
ment In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  public  conference  in  which 
the  whole  church  took  part,  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
private  consultations  of  the  apostles.^ 

1.  Apostolic  Eecognition.  The  pillars  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
James,  Peter,  and  John  * — whatever  tlieir  views  may  have  been 

'  Luke  reports  the  former  and  hints  at  the  latter  (comp.  ver.  5  and  6) ; 
Paul  reports  the  private  understanding  and  hints  at  the  public  conference, 
saying  (Gal  3:2):  *'  I  laid  {iuf^fiiiv)  before  them  [the  brethren  of  Jemsalem] 
the  gospel  which  I  preach  among  the  Oentiles,  but  prioaidif  before  them  who 
were  of  repute  (or,  before  those  in  authority),"  i.  e.,  the  pillar-apostles  of  the 
drcumoifdon,  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  oomp.  ver.  9.  Dr.  Baur  who  denies 
the  puI)Wi  conference,  mistranslates  Kwr^  Way  8i  rois  9oicowrtv^  ^^und  zwar 
wandU  ich  mieh  spedeli  (specially)  an  die  vorzugsweiae  Gdtendsn,^  so  that  tmt 
ioKowrtw  would  be  the  same  as  the  preceding  avrols  {Paui^  ch.  V.  p.  117.  in  the 
English  translation,  I.  122).  But  this  would  have  been  more  naturally  ex- 
pressed by  rciis  9uKowrtv  iy  avrots,  and  irar*  /8/ay,  as  Grimm,  the  lexicographer  of 
the  N.  T.,  remarks  against  Baur  (I.  c.,  p.  412),  does  not  mean  "  specially  "  at 
aU,  but  privatim^  eeorium,  **  apart,**  '*  in  private,"  as  in  Mark  4 :  34,  and  ic«t* 
iBiay  cfarcur,  Died.  I.  21. 

*  The  order  in  which  they  are  named  by  Paul  is  significant :  James  first,  as 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  and  the  most  oonservative,  John  last,  as  the  most 
liberal  of  the  Jewish  apostles.  There  is  no  irony  in  the  term  ot  ^oKoupnt  and 
ol  <rrv\oi,  certainly  not  at  the  expense  of  the  apostles  who  were  pillazs  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name  and  repute.  If  there  is  any  irony  in  ver.  6,  SvtSol  wort  4'<v« 
oMp  fUH  Sia^/pci,  it  is  directed  against  the  Judalsers  who  overastinubtod  the 
Jewish  apostles  to  the  disparagement  of  Paul.  Bven  Keim  (1.  c,  p.  74)  takes 
this  view :  ^'  Endiieh  mag  man  aufhoren^  wm  irowMier  BitterkeU  dm  PatUv* 
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before — ^were  fully  convinced  by  the  logic  of  events  in  which 
they  recognized  the  hand  of  Providence,  that  Paul  as  well  as 
Barnabas  by  the  extraordinary  success  of  his  labors  had  proven 
himself  to  be  divinely  called  to  the  apostolate  of  the  Gentiles. 
They  took  no  exception  and  made  no  addition  to  his  gospel. 
On  the  contrary,  when  they  saw  that  God  who  gave  grace  and 
strength  to  Peter  for  the  apostleship  of  the  circumcision,  gave 
grace  and  strength  to  Paul  also  for  the  conversion  of  the  uncir- 
eumcision,  they  extended  to  him  and  to  Barnabas  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  di- 
vide as  far  as  practicable  the  large  field  of  labor,  and  that  Paul 
should  manifest  his  brotherly  love  and  cement  the  union  by 
aiding  in  the  support  of  the  poor,  often  persecuted  and  famine- 
stricken  brethren  of  Judaea.  This  service  of  charity  he  had 
cheerfully  done  before,  and  as  cheerfully  and  faithfully  did 
afterward  by  raising  collections  among  his  Greek  congregations 
and  carrying  the  money  in  person  to  Jerusalem.*  Such  is  the 
unequivocal  testimony  of  the  fraternal  understanding  among  tlie 
aposfles  from  the  mouth  of  Paul  himself.  And  the  letter  of 
the  council  officially  recognizes  this  by  mentioning  "  beloved " 
Barnabas'  and  Paul,  as  "men  who  have  hazarded  their  lives 
for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This  double  testimony 
of  the  unity  of  the  apostolic  church  is  quite  conclusive  against 
the  modem  invention  of  an  irreconcilable  antagonism  between 
Paul  and  Peter.' 

gegermber  dm  Odtmuten  m  reden :  denn  wer  gleieh  naehher  den  Bundemfduu 
mUdsn  ^SdnUm*  feierHdh  und  hefrUdigt  reffutrirt,  der  hat  seine  Abweimng 
der  menMhliehen  AittorMtm  in  v.  6  nicht  dem  Andenken  der  Apoetd  gewidmeU 
eondem  dem  notoriechen  Uebermvih  der  judenehristliehen  Parteigdnger  in 
BaUUimr 

>GaL  3:7-10;  comp.  Acts  11 :  SO;  S4:17;  ICor.  16:1-3;  2  Cor.  8  and 
% ;  Rom.  15  :  35-27. 

*  BamalHM,  as  tbe  older  disciple,  stUI  retained  precedence  in  the  Jewish 
church,  and  hence  is  named  first  A  later  forger  would  have  reversed  the 
order. 

*  Br.  Flnmptre  remarks  against  the  Ttkbingen  critics  (on  Acts  16:7):  **  Of 
all  doctrines  as  to  the  development  of  the  Christian  church,  that  which  pees 
in  Peter,  James,  and  John  the  leaders  of  a  Judalzing  anti-Pauline  party  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  baseless  and  fantastic.     The  fact  that  their  names  were 
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2.  As  regards  the  question  of  circumcision  and  the  status  of 
the  Gentile  Christians,  there  was  a  sharp  conflict  of  opinions  in 
open  debate,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  inspired  apostles." 
There  was  strong  conviction  and  feeling  on  both  sides,  plausi- 
ble arguments  were  urged,  charges  and  countercharges  made, 
invidious  inferences  drawn,  fatal  consequences  threatened.  But 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  also  present,  as  he  is  Avith  everj  meeting  of 
disciples  who  come  together  in  tlie  name  of  Christ,  and  over- 
ruled the  infirmities  of  human  nature  which  will  crop  out  in 
every  ecclesiastical  assembly. 

The  circumcision  of  Titus,  as  a  test  case,  was  of  course 
strongly  demanded  by  the  Fhaiisaical  legalists,  but  as  stron^y 
resisted  by  Paul,  and  not  enforced.'  To  yield  here  even  for  a 
moment  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Christian  liberty, 
and  would  have  implied  a  wholesale  circumcision  of  the  Gentile 
converts,  which  was  impossible. 

But  how  could  Paul  consistently  afterwards  circumcise  Timo- 
thy ? '  The  answer  is  that  he  circumcised  Timothy  as  a  Jew, 
not  as  a  Gentile,  and  that  he  did  it  as  a  voluntary  act  of  expe- 
diency, for  the  purpose  of  making  Timothy  more  useful  among 
the  Jews,  who  had  a  claim  on  him  as  the  son  of  a  Jewisli 

unficrapnloiialy  rued  by  that  party,  both  in  their  lifetime  and,  as  the  peeudo- 
Glementine  Homilies  and  BecogniUons  show,  after  their  death,  cannot  out- 
weigh their  own  deliberate  words  and  acts.** 

*  This  is  very  evident  from  the  indignant  tone  of  Paul  against  the  Jadaiaeta. 
and  from  the  remark  in  Ants  15  :6  :  iroXX^f  av{irrhffws  ytvofidtr/iSy  oomp.  Ter. 
2:  yt¥0fi.4irrit  <rrdfftmt  (factious  party  spirit,  insorreotion,  Lnke  28  :  19;  Mark 
15 : 7)  Koi  CirHuFH^f  ovK  oKiyiis.  Such  strong  terms  show  that  Lake  by  no 
means  casts  the  veil  of  ohariiiy  over  the  differences  in  the  apostolic  chnroh. 

*  Gal.  2  :  a-6.     See  the  note  below. 

*  Acts  16:3.  The  silence  of  Luke  concerning  the  non-circumcision  of  Titos 
has  been  distorted  by  tbe  TQbingen  critics  into  a  wilfnl  snppressioa  of  fact, 
and  the  mention  of  tbe  cirouraoision  uf  Timothy  into  a  fiction  to  snbserve  the 
catholic  unification  of  Petrinism  and  Paulinism.  What  a  designing  and  cal- 
culating man  this  anonymous  author  of  the  Acts  must  have  been,  and  yet  not 
shrewd  enough  to  conceal  his  literary  fraud  or  to  make  it  more  plausible  by 
adapting  it  to  the  account  in  the  Galatians,  and  by  mentioning  the  full  under- 
standing between  the  apostles  themselves !  The  book  of  Acts  is  no  more  a 
full  history  of  the  church  or  of  the  apostles  than  the  Gospels  are  full  biogra- 
phies of  Christ. 
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mother,  and  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  teach  in  a  syna- 
gogue without  this  token  of  membership ;  while  in  the  case  of 
Titus,  a  pure  Greek,  circumcision  was  demanded  as  a  principle 
and  as  a  condition  of  justification  and  salvation.  Paul  was  in- 
flexible in  resisting  the  demands  of  false  brethren,  but  always 
willing  to  accommodate  himself  to  weak  brethren,  and  to  become 
as  a  Jew  to  the  Jews  and  as  a  Gentile  to  the  Gentiles  in  order 
to  save  them  both.'  In  genuine  Christian  freedom  he  cared 
nothing  for  circumcision  or  imcircumcision  as  a  mere  rite  or 
external  condition,  and  as  compared  with  the  keeping  of  the 
commandments  of  God  and  the  new  creature  in  Clirist.' 

In  the  debate  Peter,  of  course,  as  the  oecumenical  chief  of 
the  Jewish  apostles,  although  at  that  time  no  more  a  resident 
of  Jerusalem,  took  a  leading  part,  and  made  a  noble  speech 
which  accords  entirely  with  his  previous  experience  and  prac- 
tice in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  and  with  his  subsequent  endoi-se- 
ment  of  Paul's  doctrine.*  He  was  no  logician,  no  rabbinical 
scholar,  but  he  had  admirable  good  sense  and  practical  tact,  and 
quickly  perceived  the  true  line  of  progress  and  duty.  He  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  personal  and  moral  authority,  but  not  of  official  pri- 
macy.^   He  protested  against  imposing  upon  the  neck  of  the 

>  Comp.  Rom.  14  and  15;  1  Cor.  9  :  19-33  ;  Acts  21 :  28-20. 

*  GaL  5:6;  6 :  15 ;  1  Cor.  7 :  19.  Dr.  Plumptre^s  remarks  on  the  lost  passage 
are  to  the  point :  **  Often  those  who  regard  some  ceremony  as  unimportant 
magnify  the  yery  disregard  of  it  into  a  necessary  virtue.  The  apostle  care- 
folly  guards  against  that  by  expressing  the  nothingness  of  both  cinmmcision 
and  nnciroamoinion  (Rom.  2 :  25 ;  Gal.  5:6;  6  :  15).  The  drcumciBion  of 
Timothy,  and  the  refusal  to  circumcise  Titus  by  St.  Paul  himself,  are  iUus- 
trations  at  once  of  the  application  of  the  truth  here  enforoed,  and  of  the 
apostle's  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  principles  of  his  own  teaching.  To 
haiTe  refused  to  circumcise  Timothy  would  have  attached  some  value  to  non- 
circumcision.  To  have  circumcised  Titus  would  have  attached  some  value  to 
circumcision." 

•Acts  15 -.7-11;  oomp.  10:28  sqq.;  1  Pet.  1 :  12 ;  5:12;  2  Pet  3:15, 16. 
The  style  of  Peter  is  distinctly  recognisable,  as  in  the  epithet  of  God,  b  Kop- 
^uyvj^ffrii ,  Acts  15  : 8,  oomp.  1 :  24.  Such  minute  coincidenoes  go  to  strengthen 
the  documentary  tntstworthiness  of  the  Acts. 

*  Like  the  Popes,  who  do  not  attend  synods  at  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere  and 
make  epeedhes,  but  expect  all  doctrinal  oontroveraies  to  be  referred  to  them 
for  their  final  and  infallible  decision. 
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Gentile  disciples  the  unbearable  yoke  of  the  oeremoniai  law, 
and  laid  down,  as  clearly  as  Paul,  the  fundamental  principle 
that  '^  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles  are  saved  only  by  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  ' 

After  this  bold  speech,  which  created  a  profound  silence  in 
the  assembly,  Barnabas  and  Paul  reported,  as  the  best  practical 
argument,  the  signal  miracles  which  God  had  wrought  among 
the  Gentiles  thi*ough  their  instrumentality. 

The  last  and  weightiest  speaker  was  James,  the  brother  of 
tlie  Lord,  the  local  head  of  tlie  Jewish  Christian  church  and 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  as  such  seems  to  have  presided  over 
the  council.  He  represented  as  it  were  the  extreme  right  wing 
of  the  Jewish  church  bordering  close  on  the  Judaizing  faction. 
It  was  through  his  influence  chiefly  no  doubt  that  the  Pharisees 
were  converted  who  created  this  disturbance.  In  a  very  char- 
acteristic speech  he  endorsed  the  sentiments  of  Symeon — ^he 
preferred  to  call  Peter  by  his  Jewish  name — concerning  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles  as  being  in  accordance  with  ancient 
prophecy  and  divine  foreordinaticHi ;  but  he  proposed  a  compro- 
mise to  the  effect  that  while  the  Gentile  disciples  should  not  be 
troubled  with  circumcision,  they  sliould  yet  be  exhorted  to  ab- 
stain from  certain  practices  which  were  particularly  offensive  to 
pious  Jews,  namely,  from  eating  meat  offered  to  idols,  from 
tasting  blood,  or  food  of  strangled  animals,  and  from  every  form 
of  carnal  uncleanness.  Ajs  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  they  knew 
their  duty  from  the  law,  and  would  be  expected  to  continue  in 
their  time-honored  habits. 

The  address  of  James  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Peter, 
and  meant  restriction  as  well  as  freedom,  but  after  all  it  con- 
ceded the  main  point  at  issue — salvation  without  circumcision. 
The  address  entirely  accords  in  spirit  and  language  with  his 
own  epistle,  which  represents  the  gospel  as  law,  though  "  the 
perfect  law  of  freedom,"  with  his  later  conduct  toward  Paul  in 
advising  him  to  assume  the  vow  of  the  Nazarites  and  thus  to 

'  Acts  16  :  11 :  9A  r^t  xApnot  roS  irvpfov  *Iiy<r»v  vivrdofMr  #iM>i|WH,  nSf  W 
rp^or  M&itffim  (the  heathea).     Oomp.  Bom.  10 :  13, 18. 
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contaradict  the  prejudices  of  the  myriads  of  converted  Jews,  and 
with  the  Jewish  Christian  tradition  which  represents  hun  as  the 
model  of  an  ascetic  saint  equally  revered  by  devout  Jews  and 
Christians,  as  the  "  Bampart  of  the  People  "  (Obliam),  and  the 
intercessor  of  Israel  who  prayed  in  the  temple  without  ceasing 
for  its  conversion  and  for  the  aversion  of  the  impending  doom.' 
He  had  more  die  spirit  of  an  ancient  prophet  or  of  John  the 
Baptist  than  the  spirit  of  Jesus  (in  whom  he  did  not  believe  till 
after  the  resurrection),  but  for  this  very  reason  he  had  most 
authority  over  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  could  reconcile  the 
majority  of  them  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  Paul. 

The  compromise  of  James  was  adopted  and  embodied  in  the 
following  brief  and  fraternal  pastoral  letter  to  the  Gentile 
churches.  It  is  the  oldest  literary  document  of  the  apostolic 
age  and  bears  the  marks  of  tlie  style  of  James : ' 

'^  The  apostles  and  the  elder  brethren '  unto  the  brethren  who 
are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  greeting : 
Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that  some  who  went  out  from  us 
have  troubled  you  with  words,  subverting  your  souls,  to  whom 
we  gave  no  commandment,  it  seemed  good  unto  us,  having  come 
to  be  of  one  accord,  to  choose  out  men  and  send  them  unto 
you  with  our  beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul,  men  that  have  haz- 
arded their  liv^  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist.  We 
have  sent  therefore  Judas  and  Silas,  who  themselves  also  shall 
tell  you  the  same  things  by  word  of  mouth.  For  it  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater 
burden  than  these  necessary  things :  that  ye  abstain  from  meats 

^Gorop.  Aots  15: 18-421;  21:  ia«25 ;  Jaine8l:25;  2:12;  and  the  aoooant 
of  HegOAippus  quoted  in  g  27,  p.  274. 

*  The  Qentile  form  of  {preetiiig,  x^^^y  ^^^  ^^  *  ^^«  oocnrs  again  in  James 
1 : 1.  bat  nowhere  else  in  the  Kew  Testament,  ezoept  in  the  letter  of  the 
heathen,  Glandins  Lysias  < Aote  28 :  26) ;  the  usual  form  being  x^^  if^  «V^* 
This  is*  likewise  one  of  those  incidental  ooinoldenoes  and  verifications  whioh 
axe  beyond  the  ken  of  a  forger. 

*  Aooording  to  .the  oldest  reading,  o/  kT6nroXot  «ral  •!  'wpt^06T9pi  i8«X^, 
which  may  also  be  rendered :  ^*  the  apostles,  and  the  presbyters,  brethren ; " 
oonip.  Ter.  22.  The  omission  of  iB9\<pot  in  some  MS9.  may  be  due  to  the  la- 
ter practice,  whioh  ezoluded  the  lail^y  from  synodioal  deUberations. 
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sacrifloed  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  thiugs  stsrangled, 
and  from  fornication;  fix)m  which  if  ye  keep  yom^elves,  it 
diall  be  well  with  you.     Farewell."  * 

The  decree  was  delivered  by  four  special  messengers,  two  rep- 
resenting the  church  at  Antioch,  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and  two 
from  Jerusalem,  Judas  Barsabbas  and  Silas  (or  Silvanus),  and 
read  to  the  Syrian  and  Cilician  churches  which  were  agitated 
by  the  controversy.'  The  restrictions  remained  in  f uU  force  at 
least  eight  years,  since  James  reminded  Paul  of  them  on  his 
last  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  58.'  The  Jewish  Christians  observed 
them  no  doubt  with  few  exceptions  till  the  downfall  of  idolatry,* 
and  the  Oriental  church  even  to  this  day  abstains  from  blood 
and  things  strangled ;  but  the  Western  church  never  held  itself 
bound  to  this  part  of  tlie  decree,  or  soon  abandoned  some  of  its 
restrictions. 

Thus  by  moderation  and  mutual  concession  in  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  brotherly  love  a  bumiag  controversy  was  settled,  and 
a  split  happily  avoided. 

Analysis  of  the  Degree. 

The  decree  of  the  council  was  a  compromise  and  had  two  as- 
pects :  it  was  emancipatory,  and  restrictive. 

(1.)  It  was  a  decree  of  emancipation  of  the  Gentile  disciples 
from  circimicision  and  the  bondage  of  tlie  ceremonial  law. 
This  was  the  chief  point  in  dispute,  and  so  far  the  decree  was 

»  Acts  15  :  33-29.  •Acta  16:4. 

*  Acts  21 :  15.  Comp.  also  Rev.  8 :  14,  20.  Bnt  whj  does  Paul  never  refer 
to  this  synodical  decree  ?  Beoaose  he  ooald  take  a  knowledge  of  it  for 
granted,  or  more  prohahly  beoaase  he  did  not  like  altogether  its  restrictions, 
which  were  used  by  the  illiberal  coDscmctlonists  againat  him  and  against 
Peter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2 :  12).  Weizs&cker  and  Grimm  (1.  o. ,  p.  423)  admit  the 
historic  character  of  some  snch  compromise,  bnt  transfer  it  to  a  later  period 
(Acts  21 :  25),  as  a  proposition  made  by  James  of  a  moduB  twendi  with  Gentile 
conyerte,  and  arbitrarily  charge  the  Acts  with  an  anaohroniam.  But  the  con- 
saltation  most  have  come  to  a  result,  the  resalt  embodied  in  a  formal  action, 
and  the  action  oommnnicated  to  the  distarbed  charches. 

*  Justin  Mariiyr,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  centniy,  oonaidered  the 
eating  of  cfSvX^^a  as  bad  as  idolatry.    JXal,  e,  Tryph.  JwL  85. 
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libei-al  and  progressive.  It  settled  the  question  of  prmciple 
once  and  forever.  Paul  had  triumphed.  Hereafter  the  Juda- 
izing  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  salvation  was 
a  heresy,  a  false  gospel,  or  a  perversion  of  the  true  gospel,  and 
is  denounced  as  such  by  Paul  in  the  Galatians. 

(2.)  The  decree  was  restrictive  and  conservative  on  questions 
of  expediency  and  comparative  indifference  to  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. Under  this  aspect  it  was  a  wise  and  necessary  measure 
for  the  apostolic  age,  especially  in  the  East,  where  the  Jewish 
element  prevailed,  but  not  intended  for  universal  and  perma- 
nent use.  In  Western  churches,  as  already  remarked,  it  was 
gradually  abandoned,  as  we  learn  from  Augustine.  It  imposed 
upon  the  Gentile  Christians  abstinence  from  meat  offered  to 
idols,  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled  (as  fowls  and  other 
animals  caught  in  snares).  The  last  two  points  amounted  to 
the  same  thing.  These  three  restrictions  had  a  good  founda- 
tion in  the  Jewish  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  and  every  thing 
connected  with  it,  and  in  the  Levitical  prohibition.'  Without 
them  the  churches  in  Judaea  would  not  have  agreed  to  the 
compact  But  it  was  almost  impossible  to  carry  them  out  in 
mixed  or  in  purely  Gentile  congregations;  for  it  would  have 
compelled  the  Gentile  Christians  to  give  up  social  intercourse 
with  their  imconverted  kindred  and  friends,  and  to  keep  sepa- 
rate slaughter-houses,  like  the  Jews,  who  from  fear  of  contami- 
nation with  idolatrous  associations  never  bought  meat  at  the 
public  markets.  Paul  takes  a  more  liberal  view  of  this  matter 
— herein  no  doubt  dissenting  somewhat  from  James — ^namely, 

1  Ex.  34: 15  ;  Lev.  17 :  7  sqq. ;  Deut  13 :  23  sqq.  The  reason  assigned  for 
tlie  prohibition  of  the  taste  of  blood  is  that  ^^  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood/*  and  the  pooring  oat  of  blood  is  the  means  of  '^  the  atonement  for  the 
soul "  (Lev.  17  : 1 1).  The  prohibition  of  blood  as  food  was  traced  back  to  the 
time  of  Noah,  Gen.  0 : 4,  and  seems  to  have  been  indnded  in  the  seven 
**  Noachian  oommandmente  **  so-oalled,  which  were  imposed  npon  the  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate,  although  the  Talmud  nowhere  speoifies  them  very  dearly. 
The  Moslems  likewise  abhor  the  tasting  of  blood.  But  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
regarded  it  as  a  delicacy.  It  was  a  stretch  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews  that  pork  was  not  included  among  the  forbidden  articles  of  food.  Bent- 
ley  proposed  to  read  in  Acts  15  :  20  woptnia  (from  96pKos,  poreui)  for  vopi^c/a, 
but  without  a  shadow  of  eyidenoe. 
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that  the  eating  of  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  was  in  itself  indiffer- 
ent^ in  view  of  the  vanity  of  idols ;  nevertheless  he  likewise  com- 
mands the  Corinthians  to  abstain  from  such  meat  out  of  r^ard 
for  tender  and  weak  consciences,  and  lays  down  the  golden  rule: 
^^All  things  are  lawful,  bnt  all  things  are  not  expedient ;  all 
things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  edify  not.  Let  no  man  seek 
his  own,  but  his  neighbor's  good."  * 

It  seems  strange  to  a  modem  reader  that  with  these  ceremonial 
prohibitions  should  be  connected  the  strictly  moral  prohibition  of 
fornication.'  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  heathen  con- 
science as  to  sexual  intercourse  was  exceedingly  lax,  and  looked 
upon  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  like  eating  and  drinking,  and 
as  sinful  only  in  case  of  adultery  where  the  rights  of  a  husband 
are  invaded.  No  heathen  moralist,  not  even  Socrates,  or  Plato, 
or  Cicero,  condemned  fornication  absolutely.  It  was  sanctioned 
by  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  at  Corinth  and  Paphos,  and  prac- 
tised to  her  honor  by  a  host  of  harlot-priestesses !  Idolatry  or 
spiritual  whoredom  is  almost  inseparable  from  bodily  pollution. 
In  the  case  of  Solomon  polytheism  and  polygamy  went  hand  in 
hand.  Hence  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  also  closely  con- 
nects the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols  with  fornication,  and 
denounces  them  together.*  Paul  had  to  straggle  against  this 
laxity  in  the  Corinthian  congregation,  and  condemns  all  carnal 
uncleanness  as  a  violation  and  profanation  of  tlie  temple  of  God/ 

In  this  absolute  prohibition  of  sexual  impurity  we  have  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  infiuence 
of  Christianity.     Even  the  ascetic  excesses  of  the  post-apostolic 

M  Cor.  8  :  7-18  ;  10  :  23-fi8  ;  Rom.  14  :S,  21 ;  1  Tim.  4:4. 
*  The  word  iroprtta,  without  addition,  must  be  taken  in  iu  osnal  flense,  and 
cannot  mean  illeg^imaie  marriages  alone,  which  were  fo]:i>idden  to  the  Jews, 
Ex.  94 ;  Lefv.  18,  although  it  may  inclnde  them. 
•Apoo.  2:14,  20. 

M  Cor.  6:18-20;  oomp.  5:9;  1  Thess.  4:4,5;  Eph.  5:8.5;  Col.  8:5. 
"What  a  ooDtrast  between  these  passages  and  the  sentence  of  Mioto  in  Terence ; 
**  ybn  estflagitium^  mihi  crede^  adf4Uteentulum 
Scorictri,  neque poUurc'^'-Adelph.  i.  2.  21,  22.    (Bd.  FleekeiMn,  p.  SWi) 
To  which,  however,  Demea  (his  more  virtnous  married  brother)  replies: 
'*  Pro  JvppUer^  tu  homo  adigitt  me  ad  intaniam. 
Non  estjtagUiumfacere  JUec  adtUtscentulwn  f  ^'^—Adelph.  i.  2.  81,  88. 
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writers  who  denounced  the  second  marriage  as  "  decent  adul- 
tery *'  {einrpeirii^  fioLx^ia),  and  glorified  celibacy  as  a  higher  and 
better  state  than  honorable  wedlock,  command  our  respect,  as  a 
wholesome  and  necessary  reaction  against  the  opposite  excesses 
of  heathen  licentiousness. 

So  far  then  as  the  Gentile  Christians  were  concerned  the 
question  was  settled. 

The  status  of  the  Jewish  Christians  was  no  subject  of  con- 
troversy, and  hence  the  decree  is  silent  about  them.  They  were 
expeeted  to  continue  in  their  ancestral  traditions  and  customs  as 
far  as  they  were  at  all  consistent  with  loyalty  to  Christ.  They 
needed  no  instruction  as  to  their  duty,  "  for,"  said  James,  in  his 
address  to  the  Council,  ^^  Moses  from  generations  of  old  has  in 
every  city  those  who  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  Sabbath."  *  And  eight  years  afterwards  he  and  his  eld- 
ers intimated  to  Paul  that  even  he,  as  a  Jew,  was  expected  to 
observe  the  ceremonial  law,  and  that  the  exemption  was  only 
meant  for  the  Gtentiles.' 

But  just  here  was  a  point  where  the  decree  was  deficient.  It 
went  far  enough  for  the  temporary  emergency,  and  as  far  as  the 
Jewish  church  was  willing  to  go,  but  not  far  enough  for  the 
cause  of  Christian  union  and  Christian  liberty  in  its  legitimate 
development. 

<  Acts  15 :  21 ;  oomp.  18  :  15 ;  2  Cor.  8 :  14,  15. 

*  Aoto  21 :  20-25.  Irenieas  andexBtood  the  decree  in  thia  senae  (Adv.  Hmr, 
III.  12,  15 :  ^^  Hi  qui  drea  Jaeobwn  apostcU  gmUbus  quidetn  Hb&re  <igere  per- 
mitubant;  ipn  vera  ....  persev&rabant  in  priHtinia  obaervationibus  .... 
reUgume  agebarU  eirca  ditpodtionem  legi»  qua  €3t  aeoundum  Masem: ^  Pfleidexer 
(2.  c.  284)  takee  a  similar  view  on  this  point,  which  is  often  overlooked,  and 
yet  most  important  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  snhsequont  reaction. 
He  says :  **  Die  Judenchriatm  betreffend,  wurde  dabei  sUUachwdgend  als  setbat- 
wratdntUiche  Vorauaaetzung  angenammm,  ditaa  bei  dieaen  AUea  beim  AUen  Ndbe^ 
daaa  alao  aua  der  OeaetzeafreiheU  der  HeidmchriaUn  keinerlei  Gonaeqvefizen  fUr 
die  Abrogation  dea  OeaeUea  unter  den  Judenchriaten  zu  Ziehen  aeien  ;  avf  dieaer 
Vorauaaetzung  beruhte  die  Beachrdnkung  der  dlteren  Apoatel  aufdie  Wirkaam- 
teit  bei  den  Jnden  (da  eine  Ueberachreitung  dieaer  Schranke  ohne  Verletzung  ' 
dea  Oeaetaea  nicht  mdglieh  war) ;  auf  dieaer  Vorauaaetzung  beruhte  die  Sendnng 
der  Leute  wn  Jakobua  aua  Jeniaalenn  naeh  Antiochia  und  beruhte  der  Einfiuaa 
deradben  auf  Petrua,  deaaen  vorhergegangenea  freierea  VerhaUen  dadureh  ala 
«^  Aiunahme  wn  der  Begel  gekenmeieJmet  wird,^^ 
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Notes. 

1.  Thb  Apoeioiio  CoNFEBENGB  AT  Jbbusai^sil— This  has  beeQ  one  of 

the  chief  battle-fields  of  modem  historical  criticism.  The  controyersy 
of  circumcision  has  been  fought  over  again  in  German,  French,  Dutch, 
and  English  books  and  essajs,  and  the  result  is  a  clearer  insight  both 
into  the  difference  and  into  the  harmony  of  the  apostolic  church. 

We  have  two  accounts  of  the  Conference,  one  from  Paul  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  G^alatians,  and  one  from  his  faithful  comjianion,  Luke,  in 
the  15th  chapter  of  Acts.  For  it  is  now  almost  universaUj  admitted 
that  they  refer  to  the  same  eyent.  They  must  be  combined  to  make  up 
a  full  history.  The  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians  is  the  true  key  to  the  posi- 
tion, the  Archimedian  nov  aT». 

The  accounts  agree  as  to  the  contending  parties— Jerusalem  and  An- 
tioch — ^the  leaders  on  both  sides,  the  topic  of  controyersy,  the  sharp 
conflict,  and  the  peaceful  result. 

But  in  other  respects  they  differ  considerably  and  supplement  each 
other.  Paul,  in  a  polemic  vindication  of  his  independent  apostolic 
authority  against  his  Judaizing  antagonists  in  Galatia,  a  few  years  aft^ 
the  Ck)uncil  (about  56),  dwells  chiefly  on  his  personal  understanding 
with  the  other  apostles  and  their  recognition  of  his  authority,  but  he 
expressly  hints  also  at  public  conferences,  which  could  not  be  avoided ; 
for  it  was  a  controversy  between  the  churches,  and  an  agreement  con- 
cluded by  the  leading  apostles  on  both  sides  was  of  general  authority, 
even  if  it  was  disregarded  by  a  heretical  party.  Luke,  on  the  other 
hand,  writing  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  thirteen  years  (about  63)  a  calm 
and  objective  history  of  the  primitive  church,  gives  (probably  from  Jeru- 
salem and  Antioch  documents,  but  certainly  not  from  Paul's  Epistles) 
the  official  action  of  the  public  assembly,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  pre- 
ceding debates,  without  excluding  private  conferences ;  on  the  contraiy 
he  rather  includes  them ;  for  he  reports,  15  : 5,  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
"  were  received  by  the  church  and  the  apostles  and  elders  and  declared 
all  things  that  Gk>d  had  done  with  them,"  before  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  public  consultation,  ver.  6.  In  all  assemblies,  ecclesiastical  and 
political,  the  more  important  busiup*?*'  is  prepared  and  matured  by  com- 
mittees in  private  conference  for  public  discussion  and  action ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  council  in  Jerusalem  should  have  made  an  excep- 
tion. The  difference  of  aim  then  explains,  in  part  at  least,  the  omissions 
and  minor  variations  of  the  two  accounts,  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
adjust  in  this  section. 

The  ultra-  and  pseudo-Pauline  hypercriticism  of  the  TObingen  school 
in  several  discussions  (by  Baur,  Schwegler,  ZeUer,  Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar, 
Holsten,  Overbeck,  Lipsius,  Hausrath,  and  Wittichen)  has  greatly  ex- 
aggerated these  differences,  and  used  Paul's  terse  polemic  allusions  as  a 
lever  for  the  overthrow  of  the  credibility  of  the  Acts,    But  a  more  con- 
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servative  critical  reaeidon  has  recently  taken  place,  partly  in  the  same 
school  (as  indicated  in  the  literattixe  above),  which  tends  to  harmonize 
the  two  accounts  and  to  vindicate  the  essential  consensus  of  Petrinism 
and  Paulinism. 

2.  The  Gibcumcision  of  Titus. — ^We  hold  with  most  commentators 
that  Titus  was  not  circumcised.  This  is  the  natural  sense  of  the  difficult 
and  much  disputed  passage,  Gal.  2  : 8-^,  do  matter  whether  we  take  d< 
in  ver.  4  in  the  explanatoiy  sense  (nempe,  and  that\  or  in  the  usual  adver- 
sative sense  {atUeniy  sedy  but).  In  the  former  case  the  sentence  is  regular, 
in  the  latter  it  is  broken,  or  designedly  incomplete,  and  implies  perhaps 
a  slight  censure  of  the  other  apostles,  who  may  have  first  recommended 
the  circumcision  of  Titus  as  a  measure  of  prudence  and  conciliation  out 
of  regard  to  conservative  scruples,  but  desisted  from  it  on  the  strong  re-  . 
monstrance  of  Paul.  If  we  press  the  rfvayKdafirif  c&tnpeUedy  in  ver.  8,  such 
an  inference  might  easily  be  drawn,  but  there  was  in  Paul's  mind  a  con- 
flict between  the  duty  of  fi-ankness  and  the  duty  of  courtesy  to  his  older 
colleagues.  So  Dr.  Lightfoot  accounts  for  the  broken  grammar  of  the 
sentence,  "  which  was  wrecked  on  the  hidden  rook  of  the  counsels  of  the 
apostles  of  the  circumcision." 

Quite  another  view  was  taken  by  Tertullian  {Adv.  Mdrc.f  V.  3),  and 
recently  by  Benan  (ch.  III.  p.  89)  and  Farrar  (I.  415),  namely,  that  Titus  . 
WilwfUarikf  submitted  to  circumciedon  for  the  sake  of  peace,  either  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Paul,  or  rather  with  his  reluctant  consent. 
Paul  seems  to  say  that  Titus  was  not  circumcised,  but  implies  that  he  was. 
This  view  is  based  on  the  omission  of  oh  ovbi  in  ver.  5.  The  passage 
then  would  have  to  be  supplemented  in  this  way :  "  But  not  even  Titus 
was  compelled  to  be  circumcised,  but  [he  submitted  to  circumcision  vot- 
untarily]  on  account  of  the  stealthily  introduced  false  brethren,  to  whom 
we  yielded  by  way  of  submission  for  an  hour  [i.e.,  temporarily].**  Benan 
thus  explains  the  meaning ;  '*  If  Titus  was  circxuncised,  it  is  not  because 
he  wv^  forced,  but  on  account  of  the  false  brethren,  to  whom  we  might 
yield  for  a  moment  without  submitting  ourselves  in  principle."  He 
thinks  that  rri^os  &f>a»  is  opposed  to  the  following  6iatAfivu,  In  other 
words,  Paul  stooped  to  conquer.  He  yielded  for  a  moment  by  a  stretch 
of  charity  or  a  stroke  of  policy,  in  order  to  save  Titus  from  violence,  or 
to  bring  his  case  properly  before  the  Council  and  to  achieve  a  permanent 
victory  of  principle.  But  this  view  is  entirely  inconsistent  not  only  with 
the  frankness  and  firmness  of  Paul  on  a  question  of  principle,  with  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis,  with  the  uncompromising  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  but  also  with  the  addresses  of  Peter  and  James,  and  with  the 
decree  of  the  Council.  If  Titus  was  really  circumcised,  Paul  would  have 
said  so,  and  explained  his  relation  to  the  fact.  Moreover,  the  testimony 
of  Irenseus  and  Tertullian  against  oU  ovbi  must  give  way  to  the  authority 
of  the  best  uncials  (^  B  A  C,  etc.)  and  versions  in  favor  of  these  words. 
The  omission  can  be  better  explained  from  carelessness  or  dogmatic 
prejudice  than  the  insertion. 
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§  36.  The  Conservative  Benction^  and  tlie  Liberal  Victory — 
Peter"  and  Pa/uZ  at  Antioch, 

The  Jerusalem  compromise,  like  every  other  compromise,  was 
liable  to  a  double  construction,  and  had  in  it  the  seed  of  future 
troubles.  It  was  an  armistice  rather  than  a  final  settlement 
Principles  must  and  will  work  themselves  out,  and  the  one  or 
the  other  must  triumph. 

A  liberal  construction  of  the  spirit  of  the  decree  seemed  to 
demand  full  communion  of  the  Jewish  Christians  with  their 
uncircumcised  Gentile  brethren,  even  at  the  Lord's  table,  in  the 
weekly  or  daily  agapse,  on  the  basis  of  the  common  saving  faith 
in  Christ,  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour.  But  a  strict  con- 
struction of  the  letter  stopped  with  the  recognition  of  the  gen- 
eral Christian  character  of  the  Gentile  converts,  and  guarded 
against  ecclesiastical  amalgamation  on  the  ground  of  the  con- 
tinued obligation  of  tlie  Jewish  converts  to  obey  the  ceremonial 
law,  including  the  observance  of  circumcision,  of  the  Sabbath 
and  new  moons,  and  the  various  regulations  about  clean  and 
unclean  meats,  which  virtually  forbid  social  intercourse  with 
unclean  G^ntiles.^ 

^  Without  intending  any  censare,  we  may  iUustrate  the  poeition  of  the  atrict 
oonstructioniats  of  the  school  of  St.  James  by  similar  ezamplea  of  oonsden- 
tions  and  scrapnlons  e^clasiveness.  Roman  Catholics  know  no  chordi  bat 
their  own,  and  refuse  all  religious  fellowship  with  non-Catholics ;  yet  many  of 
them  will  admit  the  action  of  divine  grace  and  the  possibility  of  salvation  out- 
side of  the  limits  of  the  papacy.  Some  Lutherans  maintain  the  principle : 
*'  Lutheran  pulpits  for  Lutheran  ministers  only ;  Lutheran  altars  for  Lnthexan 
communicants  only/*  Luther  himself  refused  at  Marburg  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  Zwingli,  who  was  certainly  a  Chriataan,  and  agreed  with  him  in  four- 
teen out  of  fifteen  articles  of  doctrine.  High  church  Anglicans  recognize  no 
valid  ministiy  without  episcopal  ordination ;  close  communion  Baptiata  admit 
no  valid  baptism  but  by  immersion ;  and  yet  the  EpiscopaUana  do  not  deny 
the  Christian  character  of  non-Episcopalians,  nor  the  Baptiata  the  Christian 
character  of  Pedo-Baptista,  while  they  would  refuse  to  sit  with  them  at  the 
Lord's  table.  There  are  psalm-singing  Presbyteriana  who  would  not  even 
worship,  and  much  less  commune,  with  other  Presbyterians  who  sing  what 
they  call  '*  uninspired'*  hymna  In  all  these  cases,  whether  consistently  or 
not,  a  distinction  ia  made  between  Christian  fellowship  and  church  fellowship^ 
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The  conservative  view  waa  orthodox,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Judaizing  heresy  which  demanded  circum- 
cision from  the  Grentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  made  it  a  term 
of  church  membership  and  a  condition  of  salvation.  This  doc- 
trine had  been  condemned  once  for  ^1  by  the  Jerusalem  agree- 
ment, and  was  held  hereafter  only  by  the  malignant  pharisaical 
faction  of  the  Judaizers. 

The  church  of  Jerusalem,  being  composed  entirely  of  Jewish 
converts,  would  naturally  take  the  conservative  view;  while  the 
church  of  Antioch,  where  the  Gtentile  element  prevailed,  would 
as  naturally  prefer  the  liberal  interpretation,  which  had  the  cer- 
tain prospect  of  ultimate  success.  James,  who  perhaps  never 
went  outside  of  Palestine,  far  from  denying  tlie  Christian  char- 
acter of  the  Gentile  converts,  would  yet  keep  them  at  a  respect- 
ful distance ;  while  Peter,  with  his  impulsive,  generous  nature, 
and  in  keeping  with  his  more  general  vocation,  carried  out  in 
practice  the  conviction  he  had  so  boldly  professed  in  Jerusalem, 
and  on  a  visit  to  Antioch,  shortly  after  the  Jerusalem  Council 
(a.d.  51),  openly  and  habitually  communed  at  table  with  the 
Gentile  brethren.*  He  had  already  once  before  eaten  in  the 
house  of  the  uncircumcised  Cornelius  at  CsBsarea,  seeing  that 
"  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  f  ear- 
eth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to  him.''  * 

With  referenoe  to  aU  these  and  other  forms  of  ezclnsiyeness  we  woald  say  in 
the  spirit  of  Paul :  *'  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  oircamcision"  (viewed  as  a  mere 
sign)  '*  araileth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision/'  neither  Catholicism  nor  Pro- 
testantism, neither  Lutheranism  nor  Calvinism,  neither  Calvinism  nor  Armi- 
nianism,  neither  episcopacy  nor  presbytery,  neither  immersion  nor  pouring 
nor  sprinkling,  nor  any  other  accidental  distinction  of  birth  and  outward  con- 
dition, but  ^^  a  new  creature,  faith  working  through  love,  and  the  keeping  of 
the  commandments  of  Qod/'    OaL  5:6;  6:15;  1  Cor.  7  :  10. 

*  The  imperfect  (rw<iv^iw  m«t&  twk  i»p&¥.  Gal.  2  :  12,  indicates  habit :  he 
used  to  eat  with  the  uncircumcised  Christians.  This  is  the  best  proof  from 
the  pen  of  Paul  himself  that  Peter  agreed  with  him  in  principle  and  even  in 
his  usual  practice.  The  eating  refers,  in  all  probability,  not  only  to  common 
meals,  but  also  to  the  primitive  love-feasts  (agapn)  and  the  holy  communion, 
where  brotherly  recognition  and  feUowship  is  consummated  and  sealed. 

'  Acts  10  :  27-29,  84,  35 ;  11 :  8 :  *'  thou  wentest  in  to  men  unoiroumdaed 
and  didst  eat  with  them.'* 
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Bnt  when  some  delegates  of  James '  arrived  from  Jerusalem 
and  remonstrated  with  him  for  his  conduct,  he  timidly  withdrew 
from  fellowship  with  the  uncircumcised  followers  of  Chi'ist,  and 
thus  virtually  disowned  them.  He  unwittingly  again  denied  his 
Lord  from  the  fear  of  man,  but  this  time  in  the  persons  of  his 
Gentile  disciples.  The  inconsistency  is  characteristic  of  his  im- 
pulsive temper,  which  made  him  timid  or  bold  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  momentary  impression.  It  is  not  stated  whetlicr 
these  delegates  simply  carried  out  the  instructions  of  James  or 
went  beyond  them.  The  former  is  more  probable  from  what 
we  know  of  him,  and  explains  more  easily  the  conduct  of  Peter, 
who  would  scarcely  have  been  influenced  by  casual  and  unofficial 
visitors.  They  were  perhaps  officers  in  the  congregation  of 
Jerusalem ;  at  all  eveilts  men  of  weight,  not  Pharisees  exactly, 
yet  extremely  conservative  and  cautious,  and  afraid  of  miscella- 
neous company,  which  might  endanger  the  purity  and  orthodoxy 
of  the  venerable  mother  church  of  Christendom.  They  did,  of 
course,  not  demand  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentile  Christians, 
for  this  would  have  been  in  direct  opposition  to  the  synodical 
decree,  but  tliey  no  doubt  reminded  Peter  of  the  understanding 
of  the  Jerusalem  compact  concerning  the  duty  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, which  he  above  all  others  should  scrupulously  keep.  They 
represented  to  him  that  his  conduct  was  at  least  very  hasty  and 
premature,  and  calculated  to  hinder  the  conversion  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  which  was  still  the  object  of  their  dearest  hopes  and 
most  fervent  prayers.  The  pressure  must  have  been  very  strong, 
for  even  Barnabas,  who  had  stood  side  by  side  Mrith  Paul  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  GrentUe  Christians, 
was  intimidated  and  carried  away  by  the  example  of  the  chief 
of  the  apostles. 

The  subsequent  separation  of  Paul  from  Barnabas  and 
Mark,  which  the  author  of  Acts  frankly  relates,  was  no  doubt 

1  r<*4y  iivh  'leue4fiov,  Gol.  3 :  12,  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  sent  l^ 
James  (comp.  Matt.  2<$ :  47 ;  Mark  5  :  25  ;  John  3:2).  and  not  simply  diamples 
of  James  or  members  of  his  oon^rregation,  which  would  be  expressed  by  rms 
Tmv  krh  *laKfl&/3ov.     See  Grimm,  k  c. ,  p.  427. 
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partly  conneeted  with  this   manifeBtation  of   human  weak- 
ness.' 

The  sin  of  Peter  roused  the  fiery  temper  of  Paul,  and  called 
Qpon  him  a  sharper  rebuke  than  he  had  received  from  his 
Master.  A  mere  look  of  pity  from  Jesus  was  enough  to  call 
forth  bitter  tears  of  repentance.  Paul  was  not  Jesus.  He  may 
have  been  too  severe  in  the  manner  of  his  remonstrance,  but 
he  knew  Peter  better  than  we,  and  was  right  in  the  matter  of 
dispute,  and  after  all  more  moderate  than  some  of  the  great- 
est and  best  men  have  been  in  personal  controversy.  Forsaken 
by  the  prince  of  the  apostles  and  by  his  own  faithful  ally  in  the 
Gentile  mission,  he  felt  that  nothing  but  unflinching  courage 
could  save  the  sinking  ship  of  freedom.  A  vital  principle  was 
at  stake,  and  the  Christian  standing  of  the  Gentile  converts  must 
be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  now  or  never,  if  the  world  was  to 
be  saved  and  Christianity  was  not  to  shrink  into  a  narrow 
comer  as  a  Jewish  sect.  Whatever  might  do  in  Jerusalem, 
where  there  was  scarcely  a  heathen  convert,  this  open  affront  to 
brethren  in  Christ  could  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  at  Anti- 
och  in  the  church  which  was  of  his  own  planting  and  full  of 
Hellenists  and  Gentiles.  A  public  scandal  must  be  publicly 
corrected.  And  so  Paul  confronted  Peter  and  charged  him 
with  downright  hypocrisy  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congr^ation. 
He  exposed  his  misconduct  by  his  terse  reasoning,  to  which 
Peter  could  make  no  reply.*  "  If  thou,"  he  said  to  him  in  sub- 
stance, ^'  who  art  a  Jew  by  nationality  and  training,  art  eating 
with  the  Gentiles  in  disregard  of  the  ceremonial  prohibition, 

*  There  are  not  a  few  eiEamplea  of  succeasful  intimidations  of  strong  and 
bold  men.  Lather  was  so  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  a  split  of  the  holy 
Catholic  church,  in  an  interview  with  the  papal  legate,  Carl  von  Miltitz,  at 
Altenboxg  in  January,  1519,  that  he  promised  to  write  and  did  write  a  most 
hamiliating  letter  of  submission  to  the  Pope,  and  a  warning  to  the  German 
people  against  secession.  But  the  irrepresfible  oonflict  soon  broke  out  again 
at  the  Leipzig  disputation  in  June,  1619. 

*  Gal  S :  14-21.  We  take  this  section  to  be  a  brief  outline  of  Paul's  address 
to  Peter ;  but  the  historical  narrative  imperceptibly  passes  into  doctrinal  re- 
fleolionB  suggested  by  the  oooasion  and  adapted  to  the  case  of  the  Galatians. 
In  the  third  ohapter  it  naturally  expands  into  a  direct  attack  on  the  Gaktiana 
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why  art  thou  now,  by  the  moral  force  of  thy  example  as  the 
chief  of  the  Twelve,  constraining  the  Gentile  converts  to  Jndaize 
or  to  conform  to  the  ceremonial  restraints  of  the  elementary  reli- 
gion ?  We  who  are  Jews  by  birth  and  not  gross  sinners  like 
•  the  heathen,  know  that  justification  comes  not  from  works  of 
the  law,  but  from  faith  in  Christ.  It  may  be  objected  that  by 
seeking  gratuitous  justification  instead  of  legal  justification,  we 
make  Christ  a  promoter  of  sin.*  Away  with  this  monstrous 
and  blasphemous  conclusion !  On  the  contrary,  there  is  sin  in 
returning  to  the  law  for  justification  after  we  have  abandoned 
it  for  faitli  in  Christ.  I  myself  stand  convicted  of  transgression 
if  I  build  up  again  (as  thou  doest  now)  the  very  law  which  I  pulled 
down  (as  tliou  didst  before),  and  thus  condemn  my  former  con- 
duct. For  the  law  itself  taught  me  to  exchange  it  for  Christ,  to 
whom  it  points  as  its  end.  Through  the  Mosaic  law  as  a  tutor 
leading  me  beyond  itself  to  freedom  in  Christ,  I  died  to  the  Mosaic 
law  in  order  that  I  might  live  a  new  life  of  obedience  and  grati- 
tude to  God.  I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ,  and  it  is  no  longer 
my  old  self  that  lives,  but  it  is  Christ  that  lives  in  me ;  and  the 
new  life  of  Christ  which  I  now  live  in  this  body  after  my  con- 
version, I  live  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  me  and 
gave  himself  for  me.  I  do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God ;  for 
if  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  or  any  other  human  work 
could  justify  and  save,  there  was  no  good  cause  of  Christ's  death ; 
his  atoning  sacrifice  on  the  cross  was  needless  and  fruitless." 

From  such  a  conclusion  Peter's  soul  shrank  back  in  horror. 
He  never  dreamed  of  denying  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  the 
death  of  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins.  He  and  Barnabas 
stood  between  two  fires  on  that  trying  occasion.  As  Jews  they 
seemed  to  be  bound  by  the  restrictions  of  the  Jerusalem  com- 
promise on  which  the  messengers  of  James  insisted ;  but  by 
trying  to  please  the  Jews  they  offended  the  Gentiles,  and  by 
going  back  to  Jewish  exclusiveness  they  did  violence  to  their 

'  Panl  draws,  in  the  form  of  a  question,  9k  false  oonolasion  of  the  Jndaiiing 
opponents  from  correct  premises  of  his  own,  and  rejeots  the  oondarion  with 
his  usual  formnia  of  abhorrence,  ^^  yhoiro^  as  in  Bom.  6 :  2. 
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better  convictionB,  and  felt  condemned  by  their  own  conscience/ 
They  no  doubt  returned  to  tlieir  more  liberal  practice. 

The  alienation  of  the  apostles  was  merely  temporary.  They 
were  too  noble  and  too  holy  to  entertain  resentment.  Paul 
makes  honorable  mention  afterwards  of  Peter  and  Barnabas, 
and  also  of  Mark,  who  was  a  connecting  link  between  the  three.' 
Peter  in  his  Epistles  endorses  the  teaching  of  the  "  beloved 
brother  Paul,"  and  commends  the  wisdom  of  his  Epistles,  in 
one  of  which  his  own  conduct  is  so  severely  rebuked,  but  sig- 
nificantly adds  that  there  are  some  "things  in  them  hard  to 
be  understood,  which  the  ignorant  and  unsteadf  ast  wrest,  as  they 
do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction." ' 

The  scene  of  Antioch  belongs  to  these  things  which  have  been 
often  misunderstood  and  perverted  by  prejudice  and  ignorance 
in  the  interest  both  of  heresy  and  orthodoxy.  The  memory  of 
it  was  perpetuated  by  the  tradition  which  divided  the  church  at 
Antioch  into  two  parishes  with  two  bishops,  Evodius  and  Igna- 
tius, the  one  instituted  by  Peter,  the  other  by  Paul.  Celsus, 
Porphyry,  and  modem  enemies  of  Christianity  have  used  it  as  an 
ai^ument  against  the  moral  character  and  inspiration  of  the 
apostles.  The  conduct  of  Paul  left  a  feeling  of  intense  bitter- 
ness and  resentment  in  the  Jewish  party  which  manifested  it- 
self even  a  hundred  years  later  in  a  violent  attack  of  the  pseudo- 
Clementine  Ilomilies  and  liecognitions  upon  Paul,  under  the 
disguise  of  Simon  Magus.  The  conduct  of  both  apostles  was  so 
unaccountable  to  Catholic  taste  that  some  of  the  fathers  substi- 
tuted an  unknown  Cephas  for  Peter ;  *  while  others  resolved 
the  scene  into  a  hypocritical  farce  gotten  up  by  the  apostles 
themselves  for  dramatic  effect  upon  the  ignorant  congregation.' 

'  OaL  2  :11,  Peter  stood  self -condemned  and  condemned  by  the  (Gentiles, 
Kwrfwwviiiwos  iir,  not  "blameworthy,"  or  *'  waa  to  be  blamed"  (E.  V.). 
«Comp.  ICor.  9:5,  6;  15:5;  Ool.  4:  10;  Phflem.  24;  2Tim.4:ll. 

*  1  Pet.  5 :  13 ;  2  Pet.  8  :  15,  16. 

*  So  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  other  fathers,  also  the  Jesnit  Hardnln. 

*  This  monstrooB  perversion  of  Scripture  waa  advocated  even  by  such  fathers 
as  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom.  It  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between 
Jerome  and  Augustin,  who  from  a  superior  moral  sense  protested  against  it, 
and  prevaUed. 
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The  truth  of  history  requires  us  to  sacrifice  the  orthodox  fic- 
tion of  moral  pei'fection  in  the  apostolic  church.  But  we  gain 
more  than  we  lose.  The  apostles  themselves  never  claimed,  but 
expressly  disowned  such  perfection.'  They  carried  the  heavenly 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  and  thus  brought  it  nearer  to  us.  The 
infirmities  of  holy  men  are  frankly  revealed  in  the  Bible  for  our 
encouragement  as  well  as  for  our  humiliation.  The  bold  attack 
of  Paul  teaches  the  right  and  duty  of  protest  even  against  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  when  Christian  truth  and  prin- 
ciple are  endangered ;  the  quiet  submission  of  Peter  commends 
him  to  our  esteem  for  his  humility  and  meekness  in  proportion 
to  his  high  standing  as  the  chief  among  the  pillar-apostles ;  the 
conduct  of  both  explodes  the  Eomish  fiction  of  papal  supremacy 
and  infallibility ;  and  the  whole  scene  typically  foreshadows  the 
grand  historical  conflict  between  Petrine  Catholicism  and  Paul- 
ine Protestantism,  which,  we  trust,  will  end  at  last  in  a  grand 
Johannean  reconciliation. 

Peter  and  Paul,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  met  afterwards  till 
they  both  shed  their  blood  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  in  tlie 
capital  of  the  world. 

The  fearless  remonstrance  of  Paul  had  probably  a  moderating 
effect  upon  James  and  his  elders,  but  did  not  alter  their  practice 
in  Jerusalem.'  Still  less  did  it  silence  the  extreme  Judaizing 
faction ;  on  the  contrary,  it  enraged  them.  They  were  defeated, 
but  not  convinced,  and  fought  again  mth  greater  bitterness  than 
ever.  They  organized  a  countermission,  and  followed  Paul  in- 
to almost  every  field  of  his  labor,  especially  to  Corinth  and 
Galatia.  They  were  a  thorn,  if  not  the  thorn,  in  his  flesh.  He 
has  them  in  view  in  all  his  Epistles  except  those  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  and  to  Philemon.  We  cannot  understand  his  Epistles 
in  their  proper  historical  sense  witliout  this  fact  The  false 
apostles  were  perhaps  those  very  Pharisees  who  caused  the  origi- 
nal trouble,  at  all  events  men  of  like  spirit.  They  boasted  of 
their  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  Ub 


iComp.  2  Cor.  4:7;  Phil.  8:12;  James  3:  2;  lJolLnl:8;  2:2. 
•  Comp.  Acta  21 :  17-20. 
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fleshy  and  with  the  primitive  apostles ;  hence  Panl  calls  these 
"false  apostles"  sarcastically  "super-eminent"  or  "over-extra- 
apostles."  *  They  attacked  his  apostolate  as  irregular  and  spn- 
rioas,  and  his  gospel  as  radical  and  revolutionary.  They  boldly 
told  his  Gentile  converts  that  they  must  submit  to  circumcision 
and  keep  the  ceremonial  law ;  in  other  words,  that  they  must  be 
Jews  as  well  as  Christians  in  order  to  msitfre  salvation,  or  at  all 
events  to  occupy  a  position  of  pre-eminence  over  and  above 
mere  proselytes  of  the  gate  in  the  outer  court.  They  appealed, 
without  foundation,  to  James  and  Peter,  and  to  Christ  himself, 
and  abused  their  name  and  authority  for  their  narrow  sectarian 
purposes,  just  as  the  Bible  itself  is  made  responsible  for  all 
sorts  of  heresies  and  vagaries.  They  seduced  many  of  the  im- 
pulsive and  changeable  Galatians,  who  had  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Keltic  race.  They  split  the  congregation  in  Corinth 
into  several  parties  and  cansed  the  apostle  the  deepest  anxiety. 
In  Colossfie,  and  the  churches  of  Phrygia  and  Asia,  legalism 
assumed  the  milder  form  of  Essenic  mysticism  and  asceticism. 
In  the  Eoman  church  the  legalists  were  weak  bretliren  rather 
than  false  brethren,  and  no  personal  enemies  of  Paul,  who 
treats  them  much  more  mildly  than  the  Galatian  errorists. 

This  bigoted  and  most  persistent  Judaizing  reaction  was 
overruled  for  good.  It  drew  out  from  the  master  mind  of  Paul 
the  most  complete  and  most  profound  vindication  and  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace.  Without  the  intrigues  and 
machinations  of  these  legalists  and  ritualists  we  should  not  have 
the  invaluable  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Ro- 
mans.    Where  error  abounded,  truth  has  still  more  abounded. 

At  last  the  victory  was  won.  The  terrible  persecution  under 
Nero,  and  the  still  more  terrible  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  buried 
the  circumcision  controversy  in  the  Christian  church.  The  cere- 
monial law,  which  before  Christ  was  "  alive  but  not  life-giving," 

'  The  R  V.  translates  drtpXiW  &r((ffToXo^  2  Oor.  11:5,  **•  the  very  chief  est 
apostles,*'  Plnmptre  better,  *Hhose  apostles-eztraordmaiy.*'  Thej  are  identi- 
cal with  the  ifr<v8cnn^o\oi,  ver.  18,  and  not  with  the  pillar  apostlea  of  the  dr- 
onmoiaion,  GaL  3:9;  see  above,  p.  834,  note  1. 
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and  which  from  Christ  to  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem  was 
"  dying  but  not  deadly,"  became  after  that  destruction  "  dead 
and  deadly."^  The  Judaizing  heresy  was  indeed  continued 
outside  of  the  Catholic  church  by  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites  du^ 
ing  the  second  century ;  and  in  the  chm-ch  itself  the  spirit  of 
formalism  and  bigotry  assumed  new  shapes  by  substituting 
Christian  rites  and  ceremonies  for  the  typical  shadows  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  But  whenever  and  wherever  this  tendency 
manifests  itself  we  have  the  best  antidote  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul. 

§  36.  ChrisUcmity  m  Rome. 
Literature, 

I.  On  the  general,  social,  and  moral  condition  of  Borne  under  the  Em- 
perors: 

LuDwiG  FRraT>TiANDKB :  Stttengeschickte  Boms.  Leipzig,  1862,  5th 
ed.  revised  and  enlarged,  1881,  3  vols. 

n.  On  the  Jews  in  Borne  and  the  allasions  of  Boman  writers  to  them : 
Benak  :  Les  ApStres,  287-293 ;  MebivaiiE  :  History  of  tlie  Romans, 
YI.,  203  sqq. ;  FbiediiANDeb  :  I  c.  in.,  505  sqq. ;  Hausrath  :  Nev^ 
testamentlicheZeitgescJUchte,  in.,  38^-392  (2ded.) ;  Sch(jbsb  :  Lekrbuck 
der  NeutestamenUichen  ZeitgesckicJUe,  pp.  624  sq.,  and  Die  Gemeinde- 
ver/assung  der  Juden  in  Bom  in  der  Kaiserzeit,  Leipz.,  1879  ;  Hmn- 
KOPBB :  Judaism  at  Rome,  1876.  Also  John  Gill  :  Notices  of  the  Jem 
and  their  Country  by  the  Classic  Writers  of  Antiquity,  2d  ed.  Lon- 
don, 1872.  On  Jewish  Boman  inscriptions  see  Gabbuoci  (sevenJ 
articles  in  Italian  since  1862),  von  Enqestbom  (in  a  Swedish  wotk, 
XJpsala,  1876),  and  Schubeb  (1879). 

m.  On  the  Christian  Congregation  in  Borne : 

The  Histories  of  the  Apostolic  Age  (see  pp.  189  sqq.) ;  the  Xntro- 
duotions  to  the  Commentaries  on  Romans  (mentioned  p.  281),  and 
a  nnmber  of  critical  essays  on  the  origin  and  composition  of  the 
Church  of  Bome  and  the  aim  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  by 
Baub  {Ueber  Zweck  und  Veranlassung  des  Rihnerbritfs,  1886 ;  reprth 
dnced  in  his  Paul,  I.,  346  sqq.,  Engl,  transl.),  Bexbchlao  {Das 
geschichUiche  Problem  des  Ramerbrie/s  in  the  "Studien  und  Kritiken" 
for  1867),  HniQENFBLD  (Einleitung  in  das  K  71,  1875,  pp.  302  sqq.)* 
C.  Weizsaokeb  (Ueber  die  dlteste  rihnische  Christengemeinde,  in  the 
"  Jahrbucher  fur  deutsche  Theologie,"  Gotha,  1876,  pp.  248-310). 

'  AQguBtin  thus  distingaisheB  three  periods  in  the  Mosaic  law :  1,  lex  ma, 
$ed  non  vivijiea  ;  2, 1,  moribunda,  sed  non  mortifera  ;  8,  /.  morivA  et  mortifera. 
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An  able  review  of  these  different  theories  by  Godbt,  Com.  on  Rom,, 
YoL  L,  70  sqq.  (Engl,  translation). 

RuD.  SeyebiiEn:  Entstehwng  und  erste  Schicksaie  der  Christen- 
gemeinde  in  Bom.    Tubingen,  1874. 

AdoiiF  Habnack  :  Chrisiianity  and  ChiHstians  ai  the  Cotai  of  the 
Boman  Emperors  btfore  the  Time  of  Cojistantine.  In  the  ''  Princeton 
Review,"  N.  York,  1878,  pp.  239-280. 

J.  Sfbnoeb  Northcotb  and  W.  R.  BrownIiOW  (R.  C.)  :  Roma 
Sotterranea,  new  ed.,  London,  1879,  yoL  I.,  pp.  78-91.  Based  upon 
Caval.  De  Rossi's  large  Italian  work  under  the  same  title  {Roma, 
1864-1877,  in  three  vols.  fol.).  Both  important  for  the  remains  of 
early  Roman  Christianity  in  the  Catacombs. 

FoBiCBT :  Ancient  Rome  and  its  Conned,  withthe  Chr,  ReL  Lond.,  1880. 

KuM :  Rom,  u,  das  Chrisienthum.    Berlin,  1881. 
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The  City  of  Eomb, 
The  city  of  Home  was  to  the  Eoman  empire  what  Paris  is  to 
France,  what  London  to  Great  Britain:  the  ruling  head  and 
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the  beating  heart.  It  had  even  a  more  cosmopolitan  character 
than  these  modem  cities.  It  was  the  world  in  miniature,  "  arbis 
in  urhe.^^  Home  had  conquered  nearly  all  the  nationalities  of 
the  then  civilized  world,  and  drew  its  population  from  the  East 
and  from  the  West,  from  the  North  and  from  the  South.  All 
languages,  religions,  and  customs  of  the  conquered  provinces 
found  a  home  there.  Half  the  inhabitants  spoke  Greek,  and 
the  natives  complained  of  the  preponderance  of  tkis  foreign 
tongue  which,  since  Alexander's  conquest,  had  become  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Orient  and  of  the  civiUzed  world.*  The  palace  of 
the  emperor  was  the  chief  centre  of  Oriental  and  Greek  life. 
Large  numbers  of  the  foreigners  were  freedmen,  who  generally 
took  the  family  name  of  their  masters.  Many  of  them  became 
very  wealthy,  even  millionnaires.  The  rich  freedman  was  in 
that  age  the  type  of  the  vulgar,  impudent,  bragging  upstart. 
According  to  Tacitus,  "  all  things  vile  and  shameful "  were  sure 
to  flow  from  all  quarters  of  the  empire  into  Rome  as  a  common 
sewer.  But  the  same  is  true  of  the  best  elements :  the  richest 
products  of  nature,  the  rarest  treasures  of  art,  were  collected 
there ;  the  enterprising  and  ambitious  youths,  the  men  of  genius, 
learning,  and  every  useful  craft  found  in  Rome  the  widest  field 
and  the  richest  reward  for  their  talents. 

With  Augustus  began  the  period  of  expensive  building.  In 
his  long  reign  of  peace  and  prosperity  he  changed  the  city  of 
bricks  into  a  city  of  marble.  It  extended  in  narrow  and  irre- 
gular streets  on  both  banks  of  the  Tiber,  covered  the  now  deso- 
late and  feverish  Campagna  to  the  base  of  the  Albanian  hills, 
and  stretched  its  arms  by  land  and  by  sea  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  It  was  then  (as  in  its  ruins  it  is  even  now)  the  most  in- 
structive and  interesting  city  in  the  world.  Poets,  orators,  and 
historians  were  lavish  in  the  praises  of  the  urhs  astemOy 

**  gua  rUhUposgia  risers  mqfui,**  * 

1  Friedlander,  I.  872  sqq. 

*  See  some  of  these  ealogistic  descriptions  in  Friedl&nder,  L  9,  who  says  thai 
the  elements  which  prodnced  this  oyerwhelming  impression  were  *'  the  enox^ 
mons,  oyer  changing  tnrmoU  of  a  population  from  all  lands,  the  confusing  and 
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The  estimates  of  the  population  of  imperial  Eome  are  guess* 
work,  and  vary  from  one  to  four  millions.  But  in  all  proba- 
bility it  amounted  under  Augustus  to  more  than  a  million,  and 
increased  rapidly  under  the  following  emperors  till  it  received 
a  check  by  the  fearful  epidemic  of  79,  which  for  many  days  de- 
manded ten  thousand  victims  a  day.^  Afterwards  the  city  grew 
again  and  reached  the  height  of  its  splendor  under  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines.' 

The  Jews  m  Bome. 

The  nnmber  of  Jews  in  Eome  during  the  apostolic  age  is 
estimated  at  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  souls.'  They  all  spoke 
Hellenistic  Greek  with  a  strong  Hebrew  accent.  They  had,  as 
far  as  we  know,  seven  synagogues  and  three  cemeteries,  with 
Oreek  and  a  few  Latin  inscriptions,  sometimes  with  Greek 
words  in  Latin  letters,  or  Latin  words  with  Greek  letters.*  They 
inhabited  the  fourteenth  region,  beyond  the  Tiber  (Trastevere), 

intoxioatuig  commotioii  of  a  truly  cosmopolitan  inieicoiine,  the  nninber  and 
magnificence  of  pablic  parka  and  bnildinga,  and  the  ImmeaaQrable  extent  of 
the  citj/'  Of  the  Campagna  he  says,  p.  10  :  **  Wo  nchjeUt  eine  niinener' 
fuUte  Einode  gegen  das  Albanesergedirge  hinerstreekt^  uber  der  Fieberluft 
bruiet^  war  damtds  eine  dur^ihaus  geiunde,  uberaU  angebaute,  von  Leben  totm- 
mdden  Strcusen  durduehniUene  Ebene,^^    See  Strabo,  v.  3,  \% 

'  Friedlonder,  I.  54  sqq.,  by  a  combination  of  certain  data,  oomes  to  the 
conclnsiou  that  Rome  numbered  under  Augustus  (a.  u.  740)  668,600  people, 
exclusive  of  sUves,  and  70  or  80  yean  later  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
millions. 

*  Friedlander,  1. 11 :  *'/n  derth  hatben  Jahrhundert  Don  Veepcuianbie  Hadrian 
erreiekte  Bom  eeinen  hdeheten  QIanz,  wenn  auefi  unter  den  AnUminen  und 
tpiUer  noch  tidM  9U  eeiner  Venohdvisrung  gesehehen  itt^ 

'By  Renan,  DAnteckrist^  p.  7;  Friedlander,  I.  810,  872;  and  Hamadk, 
I  c,  p.  258.  But  Hausrath,  I.  6.,  III.  884,  assumes  40,000  Jews  in  Rome 
under  Augustus,  60,000  under  Tiberius.  We  know  from  Joeephus  that  8,000 
Roman  Jews  aooompanied  a  depatation  of  King  Herod  to  Augustus  {AnU 
XVII.  11,  1),  and  that  4,000  Jews  were  banished  by  Tiberius  to  the  mines  of 
Sardinia  (XVIIT.  8,  5 ;  comp.  Tacitus,  Ann.  IL  85).  But  these  data  do  not 
justify  a  yery  definite  oaloulation. 

*  Friedlander,  III.  510  :  **  Die  Jnschrijtensind  Hberwiegend  griechiseh^  aUer- 
dings  zum  Theil  bi$  zur  UhvertiAndiiehkeit  jargonartig ;  daneben  finden  eich 
lateinittehe,  aber  keine  hebrdiechen,^^  See  also  Gamioci,  Cimiterio  in  vigna 
Bondanini^  and  the  insoriptions  (mostly  Qreek,  some  Latin)  copied  and  pub* 
liehed  by  Sohiirer,  Die  Oemeinde^erfaMung  der  Jttden^  etc.,  pp.  88  sqq. 
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at  the  base  of  the  Janiculum,  probably  also  the  island  of  the 
Tiber,  and  part  of  the  left  bank  towards  the  Circus  Maximus 
and  the  Palatine  hill,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Ghetto 
or  Jewry.  They  were  mostly  descendants  of  slaves  and  captives 
of  Pompey,  Cassiiis,  and  Antony.  They  dealt  then,  as  now, 
in  old  clothing  and  broken  ware,  or  rose  from  poverty  to  wealth 
and  prominence  as  bankers,  physicians,  astrologers,  and  fortune- 
tellers. Not  a  few  found  their  way  to  the  court.  Alityrus,  a 
Jewish  actor,  enjoyed  the  highest  favor  of  Nero.  Thallus,  a 
Samaritan  and  frepdman  of  Tiberius,  was  able  to  lend  a  million 
denaiii  to  the  Jewish  king,  Herod  Agrippa.^  The  relations  be- 
tween the  Herods  and  the  Julian  and  Claudian  emperors  were 
veiy  intimate. 

The  strange  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Jews,  as  cir- 
cumcision, Sabbath  observance,  abstinence  from  pork  and  meat 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  whom  they  abhorred  as  evil  spirits,  ex- 
cited the  mingled  amazement,  contempt,  and  ridicule  of  the 
Koman  historians  and  satirists.  Whatever  was  sacred  to  the 
heathen  was  profane  to  the  Jews.*  They  were  regarded  as  ene- 
mies of  the  human  race.  But  this,  after  all,  was  a  superficial 
judgment.  The  Jews  had  also  their  friends.  Their  indomita- 
ble industry  and  persistency,  their  sobriety,  earnestness,  fidelity, 
and  benevolence,  their  strict  obedience  to  law,  their  disr^ard 
of  death  in  war,  their  unshaken  trust  in  Gk>d,  their  hope  of  a 
glorious  future  of  humanity,  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  their 
worship,  the  sublimity  and  majesty  of  the  idea  of  one  omnipo- 
tent, holy,  and  merciful  God,  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
thoughtful  and  serious  persons,  and  especially  upon  females  (who 
escaped  the  odium  of  circumcision).  Hence  the  large  number 
of  proselytes  in  Bome  and  elsewhere.  Horace,  Persius,  and 
Juvenal,  as  well  as  Josephus,  testify  that  many  Romans  abstain- 
ed from  all  business  on  the  Sabbath,  fasted  and  prayed,  burned 

<  Joeephns,  Ant  XVIII.  6,  4.     Comp.  Hamack,  I  e.^  p.  254. 

«  Taoitan,  lligL  V.  4 :  ^^ Profnna  iUk  omnia  qua  apud  nas  sacra;  rurtum 
wnoeasa  apud  illoi  qua  nobis  ineesta.*^  Comp.  his  whole  description  of  the 
Jews,  which  is  a  strange  componnd  of  trath  and  falsehood. 
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lamps,  studied  the  Mosaic  law,  and  sent  tribute  to  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  Even  the  Empress  Poppsea  was  inclined  to  Juda- 
ism after  her  own  fashion,  and  showed  great  favor  to  Josephus, 
who  calls  her  "  devout"  or  "God-fearing"  (though  slie  was  a 
cruel  and  shameless  woman).'  Seneca,  who  detested  the  Jews 
(calling  them  scderatissima  gen8)j  was  constrained  to  say  that 
this  conquered  race  gave  laws  to  their  conquerors.* 

The  Jews  were  twice  expelled  from  Eome  under  Tiberius  and 
Claudius,  but  soon  returned  to  their  transtiberine  quarter,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  rdigio  Udta^  which  were 
granted  to  them  by  heathen  emperors,  but  were  afterwards  de- 
nied them  by  Cliristian  popes.* 

*  *^  PoppoBa  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Otho,  was  the  fairest  woman  of  her  time,  and 
with  the  charms  of  beauty  she  combined  the  address  of  an  accomplished  in- 
triguer. Among  the  dissolute  women  of  imperial  Rome  she  stands  preemi- 
nent.  Originally  united  to  Bnfins  Crispinus,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  seduced 
by  Otho,  and  obtained  a  divorce  in  order  to  many  him.  Introduced  by  this 
new  connection  to  the  intimacy  of  Nero,  she  soon  aimed  at  a  higher  elevation. 
But  her  husband  was  jealous  and  vigilant,  and  she  herself  knew  how  to  allure 
the  young  emperor  by  alternate  advances  and  retreats,  tiU,  in  the  violence  of  hia 
passion,  he  put  his  friend  out  of  the  way  by  dismiflsing  him  to  the  government 
of  Lusitania.  Poppsea  suffered  0th  o  to  depart  without  a  sigh.  She  profited 
by  his  abeence  to  make  herself  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  herimramour, 
and  aimed,  with  little  disguise,  at  releasing  herself  from  her  union  and  sup- 
planting Octavia,  by  divorce  or  even  death.^'  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans, 
VI.  07.  Nero  accidentally  kicked  Poppsea  to  death  when  in  a  stab  of  pregnan- 
<7  (65),  and  pronounced  her  eulogy  from  the  rofxtram.  The  senate  decreed  di- 
vine honors  to  her.    Comp.  Tac.  Ann,  XIII.  45,  46  ;  XVI.  6;  Suet,  Nero,  85. 

'  ^''Victi  vietonbus  leges  dederunC^  Quoted  by  Augustin  {De  Civit.  Dei, 
VI.  11)  from  a  lost  work,  De  dttperstiUonibus.  This  word  received  a  singular 
illustration  a  few  years  after  Seneca's  death,  when  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
King  Agrippa,  who  had  heard  the  story  of  Paul's  conversion  at  Gassarea  (Acts 
25  :  13,  23),  became  the  acknowledged  mistress  first  of  Vespasianua  and  then 
of  his  son  Titus,  and  presided  in  the  palace  of  the  Csdsais.  Titus  promised 
to  many  her,  but  was  obliged,  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  to  dismiss 
the  incestuous  adulteress.  ^'Dimisit  invitus  invitam,^'  Sueton.  2¥t.,  c.  7; 
Tacit  Hist,  U.  81. 

'  The  history  of  the  Bomau  Ghetto  (the  word  is  derived  from  7 j3^  cado,  to 
cut  down,  comp.  Isa.  10  :  33  ;  14  :  12  ;  15 : 2;  Jer.  48  :  25,  27,  etc.,  presents  a 
carious  and  sad  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  papacy.  The  fanatical  Pope  Paul 
IV.  (1555-50)  caused  it  to  be  walled  in  and  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  Ghristian  world,  declaring  in  the  bull  Cum  nimis :  '*  It  is  moist  absurd  and 
unsuitable  that  the  Jews,  whose  own  crime  has  plunged  them  into  everlasting 
slavery,  under  the  plea  that  Ghristian  magnsnimity  allows  them,  should  pre- 
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When  Paul  arrived  in  Borne  he  invited  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogues to  a  conference,  that  he  might  show  them  his  good  will 
and  give  them  the  first  offer  of  the  gospel,  but  they  replied  to 
his  explanations  with  shrewd  reservation,  and  affected  to  know 
nothing  of  Christianity,  except  that  it  was  a  sect  everywhere 
spoken  against.  Their  best  policy  was  evidently  to  ignore  it  as 
much  as  possible.  Yet  a  large  number  came  to  hear  the  apostle 
on  an  appointed  day,  and  some  believed,  while  the  majority,  as 
usual,  rejected  his  testimony.* 

CHEISTIANmr  IN   RoMBw 

From  this  peculiar  people  came  the  first  converts  to  a  religion 
which  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  power  of  Rome.  The 
Jews  were  only  an  army  of  defense,  the  Christians  an  army  of 
conquest,  though  under  the  despised  banner  of  the  cross. 

The  precise  origin  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  involved  in  im- 
penetrable mystery.  We  are  informed  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  and  most  of  the  churches  of  Paul,  but  we 
do  not  know  who  first  preached  the  gospel  at  Rome.  Cliris- 
tianity  with  its  missionary  enthusiasm  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world  must  have  foimd  a  home  in  the  capital  of  the  world  at  a 
very  early  day,  before  the  apostles  left  Palestine.  The  congre- 
gation at  Antioch  grew  up  from  emigrant  and  fugitive  disciples 
of  Jerusalem  before  it  was  consolidated  and  fully  organized  by 
Barnabas  and  Paul. 

It  is  not  impossible,  though  by  no  means  demonstrable,  that 

same  to  dweU  and  mix  with  Christians,  not  bearing  any  mark  of  distinction, 
and  should  have  Christian  servants,  yea  even  bny  houses. ' '  Sixtns  V.  treated 
the  Jews  kindly  on  the  plea  that  they  were  *'  the  family  from  which  Chmt 
oame ; "  bnt  his  successors,  Clement  VIII.,  Clement  XI.,  and  Innocent  XIII.. 
forbade  them  all  trade  except  that  in  old  clothes,  rngs,  and  iron.  Qregoiy 
XIII.  (1572-'85),  who  rejoiced  over  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  forced 
the  Jews  to  hear  a  sermon  every  week,  and  on  eveiy  Sabbath  police  ageDts 
were  sent  to  the  Ghetto  to  drive  men,  women,  and  children  into  the  church 
with  scourges,  and  to  lash  them  if  they  paid  no  attention  f  This  custom  was  only 
abolished  by  Pius  IX.,  who  revoked  all  the  oppressive  laws  against  the  Jews. 
For  this  and  other  interesting  information  about  the  Ghetto  see  Augustus  J. 
G.  Hare,  Walkt  in  Eatne,  1873,  165  sqq.,  and  a  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Philip,  a 
Protestant  missionary  among  the  Jews  in  Rome,  On  the  Ohetto,  Rome;  1874. 
1  Acts  28: 17-^. 
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the  first  tidings  of  the  gospel  were  brought  to  Eome  soon  after 
the  birthday  of  the  church  by  witnesses  of  the  pentecostal  mira- 
cle in  Jerusalem,  among  whom  were  '^  sojourners  from  Borne, 
both  Jews  and  proselytes."  *  In  this  case  Peter,  the  preacher 
of  the  pentecostal  sermon,  may  be  said  to  have  had  an  indirect 
agency  in  the  founding  of  the  church  of  Borne,  which  claims 
him  as  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built,  although  the  tradition  of 
his  early  visit  (42)  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  years'  residence 
there  is  a  long  exploded  fable.''  Paul  greets  among  the  brethren 
in  Borne  some  kinsmen  who  had  been  converted  before  him, 
i.e.,  before  37.*  Several  names  in  the  list  of  Boman  brethren 
to  whom  he  sends  greetings  are  f oimd  in  the  Jewish  cemetery 
on  the  Appian  Way  among  the  f  reedmen  of  the  Empress  livia. 
Christians  from  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece  must 
have  come  to  the  capital  for  various  reasons,  either  as  visitors 
or  settlers. 

The  Edict  op  Claubitts. 

The  first  historic  trace  of  Christianity  in  Bome  we  have  in  a 
notice  of  the  heathen  historian  Suetonius,  confirmed  by  Luke, 
that  Claudius,  about  a.d.  52,  banished  *the  Jews  from  Bome  be- 
cause of  their  insurrectionary  disposition  and  commotion  under 
the  instigation  of  "  Chrestus"  (misspelt  for  "Christus").  * 

'  Acts  2 :  10 :  ol  iTriThifiovvrts  'Pufia7ot,  *lov9a7oi  tc  Koi  irpo<rfi\vTot.  Sojourn- 
ers are  strangers  (comp.  17 :  21,  ol  hrarifiovvrts  ^^vot),  as  distinct  from  inhab- 
itants {KarotKotvTM,  7 :  48 ;  9  :  23 ;  Luke  13:4).  Among  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
in  Jerusalem  who  disputed  with  Stephen  were  Libertini^  i.e.,  emancipated 
Boman  Jews,  descendants  of  those  whom  Pompey  had  carried  captive  to 
Bome,  Acts  6 : 9. 

*  Given  up  even  by  Roman  Catholic  historians  in  Germany,  but  still  confi- 
dently reasserted  by  Drs.  Northcote  and  Brownlow,  /.  e.  I. ,  p.  79,  who  uai'vely 
state  that  Peter  went  to  Rome  with  Cornelius  and  the  Italian  band  in  42. 
Comp.  on  this  subject  §  26,  pp.  254  sqq. 

'  Bom.  16  :  7,  *^  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junias  (or  Junta),  my  kinsmen,  and 
my  fellow-prisoners  who  .  .  .  have  been  in  Christ  before  me."  If  Junias  is 
mascaline,  it  must  be  a  contraction  from  Junianas,  as  Lucas  from  Lucanus. 
Bat  Chrysostom,  Grotius,  Reiche,  and  others  take  it  as  a  female,  either  the 
wife  or  sister  of  Andronicus. 

*Saeton.,  Claud.,  c.  25:  ^^Judmos  imptiUore  C?iresto  assidue  tumultuantes 
Boma  eaepuHt.^^    The  Romans  often  confounded  Christus  (the  Anointed)  and 
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This  commotion  in  all  probability  refers  to  Messianic  contro- 
versies between  Jews  and  Christians  who  were  not  yet  clearly 
distinguished  at  that  time.  The  preaching  of  Christ,  the  trae 
King  of  Israel,  wonld  naturally  produce  a  great  commotion 
among  the  Jews,  as  it  did  at  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  in  Lystra, 
Thessalonica,  and  BercBa ;  and  the  ignorant  heathen  magistrates 
would  as  naturally  infer  that  Christ  was  a  political  pretender 
and  aspirant  to  an  earthly  throne.  The  Jews  who  rejected  the 
true  Messiah  looked  all  the  more  eagerly  for  an  imaginary 
Messiah  that  would  break  the  yoke  of  Rome  and  restore  the 
theocracy  of  David  in  Jerusalem.  Their  carnal  miUennarianism 
affected  even  some  Christians,  and  Paul  found  it  necessary  to 
warn  them  against  rebellion  and  revolution.  Among  those  ex- 
pelled by  the  edict  of  Claudius  were  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  the 


(Jhreitus  (from  xpv^^f  useful^  good)^  and  called  the  Christians  xpv0^<<vofi 
Chrestiani,  Compare  the  French  form  ehritien,  Justin  Martyr  uses  this 
etymological  error  as  an  argument  against  the  persecution  of  the  Chiistians 
for  the  sake  of  their  name.  Apd.  I.,  a  4  (I.  p.  10,  ed.  Otto) :  X^ioruva)  cTmu 
jcorvTopo^i/ifdtt.  rh  Bh  xp"ft^^^^  fiiattadat  ob  d/xaior.  He  kne.w,  however,  the  trae 
origin  of  the  name  of  Christ,  I.  c.  12  :  *Iii<tovs  Xpun6s^  &^'  oS  iral  rh  Xptariatrmlk 
iiroyofAdCftT^ai  ^(rx^Ta/icr.  TertuUian  says  that  the  name  Chriittts  was  almost 
iuTariably  mispronounced  Chreatwi  by  the  heathen.  ApoL,  o.  3 ;  Ad  IfaL,  L, 
8.  This  mistake  continued  to  be  made  down  to  the  fourth  century.  Lactaa- 
tias,  InHit  Div,,  IV.  7,  and  is  found  also  in  Latin  inscriptions.  Kenan 
deriyes  the  name  Christiantts  from  the  Latin  (Uke  HerocUanij  Matt.  22 :  16, 
Pomp^aniy  CcBsareani)^  as  the  derivation  from  the  Greek  would  reqaiie 
Kpi<rr€ios  {Les  dpotres,  p.  234).  Lightfoot  denies  this,  and  refers  to  2af9u»6%^ 
TpaM<iw6s  (PhUippiam^  p.  16,  note  * ) ;  but  Renan  would  regard  these  nomts 
as  Latinisms  Uke  *A0riar^f  (Acts  20 :  4,  Strabo,  etc. ).  Antioch,  where  the  name 
originated  (Acts  11 :20),  had  long  before  been  Romanized  and  was  famous  for 
its  love  of  nicknames.  Benan  thinks  that  the  term  originated  with  the 
Roman  authority  as  an  appeilation  de  police.  The  other  two  passsges  of  the 
K.  T.  in  which  it  occurs.  Acts  26 :  28 ;  1  Pet  4  :  16,  seem  to  imply  contempt 
and  dislike,  and  so  it  is  used  by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  But  what  was  origin- 
ally meant  by  the  heathen  to  be  a  name  of  derision  has  become  the  name  of 
the  highest  honor.  For  what  can  be  nobler  and  better  than  to  be  a  true 
Christian,  that  is,  a  follower  of  Christ  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  name 
"  Jesuit,*'  which  was  not  in  use  till  the  sixteenth  century,  has  become,  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  order  which  claimed  it,  a  term  of  reproach  even  in  Roman 
Catholic  coantries;  while  the  term  **  Christian  *'  embraces  proTerbially  ail  that 
is  noble,  and  good,  and  Christ-like. 
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hospitable  friends  of  Paul,  who  were  probably  converted  before 
they  met  him  in  Corinth/ 

The  Jews,  however,  soon  returned,  and  the  Jewish  Christians 
also,  but  both  under  a  cloud  of  euspicion.  To  this  fact  Tacitus 
may  refer  when  he  says  that  the  Christian  superstition  which 
had  been  suppressed  for  a  time  (by  the  edict  of  Claudius)  broke 
out  again  (under  Nero,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  54). 

Paul's  Epistlb. 

In  the  early  part  of  Nero's  reign  (54:^68)  the  Eoman  congre- 
gation was  already  well  known  throughout  Christendom,  had 
several  meeting  places  and  a  considerable  number  of  teachers.* 
It  was  in  view  of  this  fact,  and  in  prophetic  anticipation  of  its 
future  importance,  that  Paul  addressed  to  it  from  Corinth  his 
most  important  doctrinal  Epistle  (a.d.  68),  which  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  long  desired  personal  visit.  On  his  journey  to 
Rome  three  years  later  he  found  Cliristians  at  Puteoli  (the 
modem  Puzzuolo  at  the  bay  of  Naples),  who  desired  him  to 
tarry  with  them  seven  days.*    Some  thirty  or  forty  miles  from 

'  AotB  18 :  S ;  Rom.  16  : 8.  Aa  nnoonyeTted  Jew  would  not  have  taken  the 
apoetle  under  his  roof  and  into  partnenhip.  The  appellation  'louScuof  often 
signifies  merely  the  nationality  (eomp.  Gal.  2 :  13-15).  The  name  Aquila, 
i.e.,  Eagie,  Adler,  is  still  common  among  Jews,  like  other  high  sounding  ani- 
mal names  (Leo,  Leopardus,  Lowe,  Lowenherz,  Lowenstein,  etc.).  The  Greek 
'AkuXos  was  a  transliteration  of  the  Latin,  and  is  probably  slightly  altered  in 
OnkeloB,  the  traditional  author  of  one  of  the  Targums,  whom  the  learned 
Emmanuel  Dentsoh  identifies  with  Aquila  ('Ajc^Aar,  ob^P'  ^^  ^^^  Tahnnd), 
the  Greek  translator  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  convert  to  Judaism  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  and  supposed  nephew  of  the  emperor.  Liter.  Remains  (N.  York, 
1874),  pp.  387-340.  The  name  of  his  wife,  Prisoilla  (the  dimmntive  form  of 
Prisoa),  '^probably  indioates  a  oonneotion  with  the  gemot  the  PrtMi,  who 
appear  in  the  earliest  stages  of  Roman  history,  and  supplied  a  long  series  of 
prsBtors  and  consuls.*'    Plumptre  on  ActSy  18 : 2. 

'Bom.  1:8;  16:5  14, 15,  10. 

'  Acts  28 :  13.  Puteoli  was,  next  after  Ostia,  the  chief  harbor  of  Western 
Italy  and  the  customary  port  for  the  Alexandrian  grain  ships ;  hence  the  resi- 
dence of  a  large  number  of  Jewish  and  other  Oriental  merchants  and  sailors. 
The  whole  population  turned  out  when  the  grain  fleet  from  Alexandria  arriyed. 
Sixteen  pillars  still  remain  of  the  mole  on  which  St.  Paul  landed.  See  Fried- 
lander,  II.  129  sq. ;  IIL  511,  and  Howson  and  Spenoe  on  Act$  28 :  18. 
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the  city,  at  Appii  Forum  and  Tres  Tabemse  (The  Three  Tav- 
erns), he  was  met  by  Roman  brethren  anxious  to  see  the  writer 
of  that  marvellous  letter,  and  derived  much  comfort  from  this 
token  of  aflfectionate  regard.*     • 

Paul  in  Home. 

His  arrival  in  Rome,  early  in  the  year  61,  which  two  years 
later  was  probably  followed  by  that  of  Peter,  naturally  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  growth  of  the  congregation.  He  brought 
with  him,  as  he  had  promised,  "  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of 
Christ."  His  very  bonds  were  overruled  for  the  progress  of  the 
gospel,  which  he  was  left  free  to  preach  under  military  guard 
in  his  own  dwelling."  He  had  with  him  during  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  first  Roman  captivity  his  faithful  pupils  and  com- 
panions :  Luke,  "  the  beloved  physician  "  and  historian ;  Timo- 
thy, the  dearest  of  his  spiritual  sons ;  John  Mark,  who  had 
deserted  him  on  his  first  missionary  tour,  but  joined  him  at 
Rome  and  mediated  between  him  and  Peter ;  one  Jesus,  who  is 
called  Justus,  a  Jewish  Christian,  who  remained  faithful  to  him ; 
Aristarchus,  his  fellow-prisoner  from  Thessalonica ;  Tychicus 
from  Ephesus;  Epaphras  and  Onesimus  from  Colossea;  Epa- 
phroditus  from  Philippi ;  Demas,  Pudens,  Linus,  Eubulus,  and 
others  who  are  honorably  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
captivity.*  They  formed  a  noble  band  of  evangelists  and  aided 
the  aged  apostle  in  his  labors  at  Rome  and  abroad.  On  the 
other  hand  his  enemies  of  the  Judaizing  party  were  stimulated 
to  coimter-activity,  and  preached  Christ  from  envy  and  jealousy ; 

1  Acts  2S :  15.  The  Fornm  of  Appias  (the  prohahle  bmlder  of  ihe  famous 
road  caUed  after  him)  in  denoanoed  by  Horace  as  a  wretched  (own  '^filled 
with  sailom  and  scoundrel  tayem-keepera."  Trea  TabemsB  was  a  town  of 
more  importance,  mentioned  in  Cioero*s  letters,  and  probably  located  on  the 
junction  of  the  road  from  Antium  with  the  Via  Appla,  near  the  modern  Cis- 
texna.  The  distanoea  from  Rome  southward  are  given  in  the  Antonine  Itin- 
erary as  follows :  *'  to  Aricia,  16  miles;  to  Tree  Tabems,  17  miles ;  to  Appti 
Forum,  10  miles.'* 

»  Phil.  1 :  12-15  ;  Acts  28  :  80. 

*0ol4:7-14;  Bph.  6:21;  PhUem.  24;  Phil.  2:96-90;  4:18;  oomp.  also 
2  Tim.  4  :  10-12. 
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but  in  noble  self-denial  Panl  rose  above  petty  sectarianism,  and 
sinoerely  rejoiced  from  his  lofty  standpoint  if  only  Christ  was 
proclaimed  and  his  kingdom  promoted.  While  he  fearlessly 
vindicated  Christian  freedom  against  Christian  legalism  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  preferred  even  a  poor  contracted 
Christianity  to  the  heathenism  which  abounded  in  Home.' 

The  number  which  were  converted  through  these  various 
agencies,  though  disappearing  in  the  heathen  masses  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  no  doubt  much  smaller  than  the  twenty  thousand 
Jews,  must  have  been  considerable,  for  Tacitus  speaks  of  a 
'^vast  multitude"  of  Christians  that  perished  in  the  Neronian 
persecution  in  64 ;  and  Clement,  referring  to  the  same  persecu- 
tion, likewise  mentions  a  ^^  vast  multitude  of  the  elect,"  who  were 
contemporary  with  Paul  and  Peter,  and  who,  "  through  many 
indignities  and  tortures,  became  a  most  noble  example  among 
ourselves  "  (that  is,  the  Boman  Christians).* 

CoicposmoN  AJXB  Consolidation  op  the  Roican  Chttbch. 

The  composition  of  the  church  of  Eome  has  been  a  matter  of 
much  learned  controversy  and  speculation.  It  no  doubt  was, 
like  most  congregations  outside  of  Palestine,  of  a  mixed  charac- 
ter, with  a  preponderance  of  the  Gentile  over  the  Jewish  ele- 
ment, but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  numerical  strength  and 
the  precise  relation  which  the  two  elements  sustained  to  each 
other.* 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  at  once  fully  or- 

'  Phil  1 :  15-18.    Oomp.  Lightfoot  in  lot, 

*  Ad  Gor.^  oh.  6.  The  it^Kh  vA^of  tfjcXcjcrdr  oonesponds  pxeoisely  to  the 
"  ingeM  multUudo  "  of  Taoitns,  Ann,  XY.  44. 

'  Oomp.  my  EiiU  Ap,  Ch,y  p.  296  eqq.  Dr.  Baur  attempted  to  revolation- 
ise  the  tzaditional  opinion  of  the  pzeponderance  of  the  GentUe  element,  and 
to  pioye  that  the  Roman  oharch  consisted  almost  exclasively  of  Jewish  oon- 
▼ertfi,  and  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans  is  a  defense  of  Panline  nniversalism 
against  Petrine  partioalarism.  He  was  foUowed  hy  Sohwegletf  Beoss,  Man- 
gold, Hilgenfeld,  Yolkmar,  Holsten,  Holtzmann,  and  also  to  some  extent  by 
Thiench  and  Sabatier.  Bat  be  was  opposed  by  Olsbansen,  Tholack,  Philippl, 
Be  Wette,  Meyer,  Schott,  Hofraann,  in  favor  of  the  other  view.  Beysohlag 
proposed  a  compromise  to  the  effect  that  the  majority,  in  conformil^  with 
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ganized  and  consolidated  into  one  community.  The  Chris- 
tians were  scattered  all  over  the  immense  city,  and  held  their 
devotional  meetings  in  different  localities.  The  Jewish  and 
the  Gentile  converts  may  have  formed  distinct  communities,  or 
rather  two  sections  of  one  Christian  community. 

Paul  and  Peter,  if  they  met  together  in  Rome  (after  63), 
would  naturally,  in  accordance  with  the  Jerusalem  compact, 
divide  the  field  of  supervision  between  them  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, and  at  the  same  time  promote  union  and  harmony.  This 
may  be  the  truth  which  underlies  the  early  and  general  tradition 
that  they  were  the  joint  founders  of  the  Boman  churdi.  Xo 
doubt  their  presence  and  martyrdom  cemented  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  sections.  But  the  final  consolidation  into  one  organic 
corporation  was  probably  not  effected  till  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

This  consolidation  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Clement,  who 
appears  as  the  first  presiding  presbyter  of  the  one  Roman 
church.  He  was  admirably  qualified  to  act  as  mediator  between 
the  disciples  of  Peter  and  Paul,  being  himself  influenced  by 
both,  though  more  by  Paul.  His  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
combines  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  Peter, 
and  James,  and  has  been  called  '^  a  typical  document,  reflecting 
the  comprehensive  principles  and  lai^e  sympathies  which  had 
been  impressed  upon  the  united  churcli  of  Rome."  * 

In  the  second  century  we  see  no  more  traces  of  a  twofold 

Paulas  expreas  Btatements,  were  Gentile  Ohristianii,  but  mostly  ex-proeeljtei, 
and  henoe  shared  Jadaizing  oonvictions.  This  view  has  been  approved  bj 
Schurer  and  Schnltz.  Among  the  latest  and  ablest  discussions  are  those  of 
Weizsiicker  and  Oodet,  who  oppose  the  views  both  of  Baar  and  Beyschlsg. 
The  original  nucleus  was  no  doubt  Jewish,  but  the  (Gentile  element  soon  out- 
grew it,  as  is  evident  from  the  Epistle  itself,  from  the  last  chapter  of  Acts, 
from  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  other  facts.  Paul  had  a  right  to  ngtad 
the  Roman  congregation  as  belonging  to  his  own  field  of  labor.  The  Judaii- 
ing  tendency  was  not  wanting,  as  we  see  from  the  14th  and  15th  chapters, 
and  from  allusions  in  the  Philippians  and  Second  Timothy,  but  it  had  not  the 
character  of  a  bitter  personal  antagonism  to  Paul,  as  in  Galatia,  although  in 
the  second  century  we  find  also  a  malignant  type  of  Ebionism  in  Rome,  where 
all  heresies  congregated. 
1  Lightfoot,  Oalat,  p.  838. 
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community.  But  ontfiide  of  the  orthodox  church,  the  heretical 
schools,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  found  likewise  an  early  home 
in  this  rendezvous  of  the  world.  The  fable  of  Simon  Magus  in 
Borne  reflects  this  fact.  Yalentinus,  Marcion,  Praxeas,  Theo- 
dotu%  Sabellius,  and  other  arch-heretics  taught  there.  In 
heathen  Kome,  Christian  heresies  and  sects  enjoyed  a  toleration 
which  was  afterwards  denied  them  by  Christian  Borne,  until,  in 
1870,  it  became  the  capital  of  united  Italy,  against  the  protest 
of  the  pope. 

LANOdAGE. 

The  language  of  the  Roman  church  at  that  time  was  the 
Greek,  and  continued  to  be  down  to  the  third  century.  In  that 
language  Paul  wrote  to  Rome  and  from  Rome ;  the  names  of  the 
converts  mentioned  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Romans,  and 
of  the  early  bishops,  are  mostly  Greek ;  all  the  early  literature 
of  the  Roman  church  was  Greek ;  even  the  so-called  Apostles' 
Creed,  in  the  form  held  by  the  church  of  Rome,  was  originally 
Greek.  The  first  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  was  not  made  for 
Home,  but  for  the  provinces,  especially  for  North  Africa.  The 
Greeks  and  Greek  speaking  Orientals  were  at  that  time  the  most 
intelligent,  enterprising,  and  energetic  people  among  the  middle 
classy  in  Rome.  "  The  successful  tradesmen,  the  skilled  arti- 
sans, the  confidential  servants  and  retainers  of  noble  houses — 
almost  all  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  common  people, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  were  Greek."  * 

Social  CoNDmoN. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Christians  in  Rome,  even  down  to 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  belonged  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
Bodety.  They  were  artisans,  freedmen,  slaves.  The  proud 
Eoman  aristocracy  of  wealth,  power,  and  knowledge  despised 
the  go^)el  as  a  vulgar  superstition.    The  contemporary  writers 

1  laghtfoot,  2.  6.,  p.  20.  See  espeoiaUy  the  inyestigations  of  Oaspari,  in  his 
QusUm  tur  OMehiehU  des  TaufsymboU,  vol.  III.  (1875),  267-466.  According 
to  Friedlander,  L  142,  481,  Qieek  was  the  fayoiite  language  at  the  imperial 
ooart,  and  among  loveni. 
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ignored  it,  or  mentioned  it  only  incidentally  and  with  evident 
contempt.  The  Christian  spirit  and  the  old  Roman  spirit  were 
sharply  and  irreconcilably  antagonistic,  and  sooner  or  later  had 
to  meet  in  deadly  conflict. 

But,  as  in  Athens  and  Corinth,  so  there  were  in  Home  also  a 
few  honorable  exceptions. 

Paul  mentions  his  success  in  the  praetorian  guard  and  in  the 
imperial  household.' 

It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  Paul  became  passingly 
acquainted  with  the  Stoic  philosopher,  Annseus  Seneca, the  teacher 
of  Nero  and  friend  of  Burrus ;  for  he  certainly  knew  his  brother, 
Annseus  Gallio,  proconsul  at  Corinth,  then  at  Home,  and  had 
probably  ofl5cial  relations  with  Burrus,  as  prefect  of  the  praetorian 
guard,  to  which  he  was  committed  as  prisoner ;  but  the  story  of 
the  conversion  of  Seneca,  as  well  as  his  correspondence  with 
Paul,  are  no  doubt  pious  fictions,  and,  if  true,  would  be  no  credit 
to  Christianity,  since  Seneca,  like  Lord  Bacon,  denied  his  high 
moral  principles  by  his  avarice  and  meanness.' 

Pomponia  Grsecina,  the  wife  of  Aulus  Plautius,  the  con- 
queror of  Britain,  who  was  arraigned  for  "foreign  superstition" 


'  Phil  1 :  13 ;  4 :  23.  The  wpair^ptow  embraces  the  officers  as  well  as  the 
soldiers  of  the  imperial  regiments ;  ol  4k  r^s  Koiaapos  oUitis  may  indade  high 
functionaries  and  courtierB  as  weU  as  slaTes  and  freedmen,  bat  the  latter  is 
more  probable.  The  twenty  names  of  the  earlier  oonyerts  mentioned  in  Bom. 
16  coincide  largely  with  those  in  the  Columbaria  of  the  imperial  hoasehold  on 
the  Appian  way.  Gomp.  Lightfoot,  PhUipp.^  p.  169  sqq.,  Plamptre,  Excaxsos 
to  his  Gom.  on  AeU^  and  Harnack,  I,  0.,  pp.  1^8  sq.  Hamaok  makes  it  appear 
that  the  two  tmsty  servants  of  the  Boman  chnroh,  Claadios  Ephebns  and 
Yalerioa  Bito,  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Oorinthiana,  o.  68, 
belonged  to  the  household  of  the  emperor  Claadios. 

'  See  above,  §  29,  pu  279,  especially  the  essay  of  Lightfoot  quoted  there. 
Hamaok  (2.  c,  p.  260)  and  Friedlander  regard  the  aoquaintanoe  of  Paul  with 
Seneca  as  very  improbable,  Plamptre  as  probable.  An  epitaph  from  the 
third  century  was  found  in  Ostia  which  reads :  D  M.  Bl  Anneo.  pAULa 
Pbtro.  M.  Annbus.  Paulus.  Filio.  Carissimo.  See  De  Boesi  in  the  BuM, 
di  arched,  ehrut,  1867,  pp.  6  sq.,  and  Benan,  VAntechrist,  p.  12.  Seneca  be- 
longed to  the  gens  Annaa,  But  all  that  the  inscription  can  be  made  to  prove 
18  that  a  Christian  member  of  the  gens  Anncea  in  the  third  century  bore  the 
name  of  ^'  Paul,'^  and  called  his  son  *^  Paulus  Petrus,^'  a  combination  familiar 
to  Christians,  but  unknown  to  the  heathen.     Comp.  Friedlander,  IIL  585. 
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about  the  year  57  or  58  (though  pronounced  innocent  by  her 
husbandj,  and  led  a  life  of  continual  sorrow  till  her  death  in  83, 
was  probably  the  first  Christian  lady  of  the  Roman  nobility, 
the  predecessor  of  the  ascetic  Paula  and  Eustochium,  the  com-^ 
panions  of  Jerome/  Claudia  and  Pudens,  from  whom  Paul 
sends  greetings  (2  Tim.  i :  21),  have,  by  an  ingenious  conjecture, 
been  identified  with  the  couple  of  that  name,  who  are  respect- 
fully mentioned  by  Martial  in  his  epigrams ;  but  this  is  doubtful.* 
A  generation  later  two  cousins  of  the  Emperor  Domitian  (81- 
96),  T.  Flavins  Clemens,  consul  (in  95),  and  his  wife,  Flavia 
Domitilla,  were  accused  of  "  atheism,"  that  is,  of  Christianity, 
and  condemned,  the  husband  to  death,  the  wife  to  exile  (a.d. 
96).*  Recent  excavations  in  the  catacomb  of  Domitilla,  near 
that  of  Callistus,  establish  the  fact  that  an  entire  branch  of  the 
Flavian  family  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  Such  a 
change  was  wrought  within  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  Christianity 
had  entered  Rome.* 

'  Her  Christianity  has  been  inferred  from  the  vague  description  of  Tacitos, 
Ann.  XIII.  32.  See  Friedliinder  III.  534 ;  Lightfoot,  p.  21  ;  Northcote  and 
Brownlow,  I.  82  sq.  ;  Hamack,  p.  263.  The  inference  is  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  the  grayestone  of  a  Pomponvis  Grcecinua  and  other  members  of  the 
same  family,  in  the  very  ancient  crypt  of  Luclna,  near  the  catacomb  of  St. 
GaUistos.  Be  Rossi  conjectures  that  Lncina  was  the  Christian  name  of  Pom- 
ponia  GrsBcina.     But  Renan  doubts  this,  DAnteeh. ,  p.  4,  note  2. 

*  Plumptre,  I  G.     Martial,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  came  to  Rome  A.D.  66. 

'  Sneton.,  Bomit.  15  ;  Dion  Cass.,  67,  14 ;  Euseb.,  H.  B.  III.  18. 

'  De  Rossi,  BuUett,  for  1865, 1874  and  1875;  Lightfoot,  81.  (UemerU  of  Same, 
Append.,  357  sq.,  Hamaok,  26e-26a 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  GREAT  TBIBULATION.     (ICatt.  24:01.) 
§  37.  The  Romcm  Conjlagration  and  the  Neronicm  Persecution, 

''And  T  saw  the  woman  dranken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the 
Uood  of  the  martyn  of  Jesua.  And  when  I  saw  her,  I  wondered  with  a  gieat 
wonder.**— Apoo.  17 : 6. 

LUerature, 

L  Tacitus:  Atmales,  L  XV.,  o.  38-44. 

SuBTONius :  Neroy  chs.  16  and  38  (very  brief). 

SuiiPidUB  Sevebus  :  Hist.  SacrOy  1.  n.,  c.  41.    He  gives  to  the  Ne- 
ronian  persecution  a  more  general  character. 
n.  Ebnest  Benan  :  VAntechrist    Paris,  deuxi^me  ed.,  1873.  Chs.  VI-- 
Vin ,  pp.  123  sqq.    Also  his  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered  in  London, 
1880,  on  Borne  and  Christianitj. 

L.  FbibdiiAKBeb  :  Sittengeschichte  Eoms,  L  6,  27  ;  III.  529. 

Hbbmamn  SoHtLLKBL  I  Gesckichie  der  rdm,  Kaieereeii  mUer  der  BegU- 
rung  des  Nero.    Berlin,  1872  (173-179 ;  424  sqq. ;  583  sqq.). 

Hattbbath  :  N.  T.Hche  ZeUgeschichie,  m.  392  sqq.  (2d  ed.,  187^ 

Thbod.  Eeim  :  Atia  dem  Urchrtstenikum,    Zarich,  1878,  pp.  171- 
181.    Bam  u,  das  Christenihum,  1881,  pp.  182  sqq. 

Eabl  Woesblsb:  Die  Chriatenverfolguitgen  der  Cdsaren,    Qflisr- 
sloh,  1878. 

G.  Uhlhobn  :  The  Conflict  of  ChristianUy  with  Heathenism,    EngL 
transl.  by  Smyth  and  Ropes,  N.  T.  1879,  pp.  241-250. 

The  preaching  of  Paul  and  Peter  in  Rome  was  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  church.  It  gave  an  impulse  to  the  growtli 
of  Christianity.  Their  martyrdom  was  even  more  effective  in 
the  end :  it  cemented  the  bond  of  union  between  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  converts,  and  consecrated  the  soil  of  the  heathen 
metropolis.  Jerusalem  crucified  the  Lord,  Eome  beheaded  and 
crucified  his  chief  apostles  and  plunged  the  whole  Roman  church 
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into  a  baptism  of  blood.  Home  became,  for  good  and  for  evil, 
the  Jerusalem  of  Christendom,  and  the  Vatican  hill  the  Golgotha 
of  the  West.  Peter  and  Paul,  like  a  new  Romulus  and  Eemus, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  empire  vaster  and  more  endur- 
ing than  that  of  the  Gcesars.  The  cross  was  substituted  for  the 
sword  as  the  symbol  of  conquest  and  ppwer.^ 

But  the  change  was  effected  at  the  sacrifice  of  precious  blood. 
The  Koman  empire  was  at  first,  by  its  laws  of  justice,  the  pro- 
tector of  Christianity,  without  knowing  its  true  character,  and 
came  to  the  rescue  of  Paul  on  several  critical  occasions,  as  in 
Corinth  through  the  Proconsul  AnnsBus  GaUio,  in  Jerusalem 
through  the  Captain  Lysias,  and  in  Csesarea  through  the  Pro> 
curator  Festus.  But  now  it  rushed  into  deadly  conflict  with 
the  new  religion,  and  opened,  in  the  name  of  idolatry  and  pa- 
triotism, a  series  of  intermittent  persecutions,  which  ended  at 
last  in  the  triumph  of  the  banner  of  the  cross  at  the  Milvian 
bridge.  Formerly  a  restraining  power  that  kept  back  for  a 
while  the  outbreak  of  Antichrist,'  it  now  openly  assumed  the 
character  of  Antichrist  with  fire  and  sword.  * 

*  Lange  on  Bomaru,  p.  29  (Am.  ed.) :  **  As  the  light  and  darkness  of  Jndft- 
ism  was  centralized  in  Jerusalem,  the  theocratic  city  of  Qod  (the  holy  city, 
the  murderer  of  the  prophets),  so  was  heathen  Rome,  the  humanitarian  me- 
tropolis of  the  world,  the  centre  of  all  the  elements  of  light  aod  darkness 
prevalent  in  the  heathen  world ;  and  so  did  Christian  Rome  become  the  cen- 
tre of  all  the  elements  of  vital  light,  and  of  all  the  antichristian  darkness  in 
the  Christian  church.  Henoe  Rome,  like  Jerusalem,  not  only  possesses  a 
unique  historical  signiflcance,  but  is  a  universal  picture  operative  through  all 
ages.  Christian  Rome,  especially,  stands  forth  as  a  shining  light  of  the  na- 
tiona,  which  is  turned  into  an  idol  of  magical  strength  to  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  its  rule.*' 

'  In  2  Thess.  2 : 6,  7,  t^  Kordxop  is  the  Roman  empire,  6  Korrix^  the  em- 
peror as  its  representative.  This  is  the  patristic  interpretation  to  which  some 
of  the  best  modem  commentators  have  returned.  Medlasval  sects  and  many 
Protestant  writers  found  the  great  apostaoy  in  the  Papacy  and  the  restraining 
power  in  the  German  empire ;  while  papal  commentators  took  revenge  by 
fastening  the  chaxge  of  apostacy  on  the  Reformation  which  was  restrained 
by  the  Papaqy.  I  believe  in  a  repeated  and  gxowing  fulfilment  of  this  and 
other  prophecies  on  the  historic  basis  of  the  apostolio  age  and  the  old  Roman 
empire. 

*  It  is  so  xepresented  in  the  Apocalypse  (ch.  18-18)  after  the  Neronian  per- 
secution. 
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Nebo. 

The  first  of  these  imperial  persecutions  with  which  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Peter  and  Paul  is  connected  by  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
took  place  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  a.d.  64,  and  by  the 
instigation  of  that  very  emperor  to  whom  Paul,  as  a  Homau 
citizen,  had  appealed  from  the  Jewish  tribunal.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  a  strictly  religious  persecution,  like  those  under  the 
later  emperors ;  it  originated  in  a  public  calamity  which  was  wan- 
tonly charged  upon  the  innocent  Christians. 

A  greater  contrast  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  that  between 
Paul,  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  of  men,  and  Nero,  one  of 
the  basest  and  vilest  of  tyrants.  The  glorious  first  five  years  of 
Nero's  reign  (54r-69)  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Seneca  and 
Burrhus,  make  the  other  nine  (59-68)  only  more  hideous  by 
contrast.  We  read  his  life  with  mingled  feelings  of  contempt 
for  his  folly,  and  horror  of  his  wickedness.  The  world  was  to 
him  a  comedy  and  a  tragedy,  in  which  he  was  to  be  the  chief 
actor.  He  had  an  insane  passion  for  popular  applause;  he 
played  on  the  lyre ;  he  sung  his  odes  at  supper ;  he  drove  his 
chariots  in  the  circus ;  he  appeared  as  a  mimic  on  the  stage,  and 
compelled  men  of  the  highest  rank  to  represent  in  dramas  or  in 
tableaux  the  obscenest  of  the  Greek  myths.  But  the  comedian 
was  surpassed  by  the  tragedian.  He  heaped  crime  upon  crime 
until  he  became  a  proverbial  monster  of  iniquity.  The  murder 
of  his  brother  (Britannicus),  his  mother  (Agrippina),  his  wives 
(Octavia  and  Popp»a),  his  teacher  (Seneca),  and  many  eminent 
Komans,  was  fitly  followed  by  his  suicide  in  the  tliirty-second 
year  of  his  age.  With  him  the  family  of  Julius  Csesar  ignomini- 
ously  perished,  and  the  empire  became  the  prize  of  socoessful 
soldiers  and  adventurers.* 

1  Comp.  Reiiaii*8  portraitare  of  Nero,  L  6.  6h.  h  He  thinks  that  there  is 
no  parallel  to  this  monster,  and  oalls  him  un  etprit  prodigieu$emmU  dMama- 
taire,  une  mautaim  nature,  hypocrite,  ISg^e,  tanUeuse  ;  un  eompoek  inorosfoUe 
d'intelUgence  fatisse,  de  mechanceti  profande,  d^eg<nsme  atroee  et  soumait^  arto 
de$  raffinements  inouU  de  subtiliU.^'  See  also  the  description  of  Heriyaie,  ch. 
LV.  (VOL  VL  245  sqq.). 
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The  Conflagration  in  Kome.V.     -,  ^  y , 

For  such  a  demon  in  human  shape,  the  murder^^i^;£jerowd 
of  innocent  Christians  was  pleasant  sport.  The  occasion  of  the 
hellish  spectacle  was  a  fearful  conflagration  of  Borne,  the  most 
desti'uctive  and  disastrous  that  ever  occurred  in  history.  It 
broke  out  in  the  night  between  the  18th  and  19th  of  July,* 
among  the  wooden  shops  in  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Great 
Circus,  near  the  Palatine  hill."  Lashed  by  the  wind,  it  defied 
all  exertions  of  the  firemen  and  soldiers,  and  I'aged  with  unabated 
fury  for  seven  nights  and  six  days.'  Then  it  burst  out  again  in 
another  part,  near  the  field  jof  Mars,  and  in  three  days  more  laid 
waste  two  other  districts  of  tlie  city.* 

The  calamity  was  incalculable.  Only  four  of  the  fourteen 
regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided,  remained  uninjured ; 
three,  including  the  whole  interior  city  from  tlie  Circus  to  the 
Esquiline  hill,  were  a  sliapeless  mass  of  ruins ;  the  remaining 

^  TftoitiiB  {Ann.  XY.  41)  fcives  the  date  gitarto  dseimo  [ante]  KcUenda*  3ea^ 
UkB  .  .  .  gi40  et  SenonM  eaptam  urbem  infiamma^erant,  Friedlonder,  I.  6, 
wrongly  makes  it  the  17th  July.  The  ooincidence  with  the  day  when  the  Gauls 
had  set  fire  to  Rome  (July  19,  A.u.  364,  or  453  years  before),  was  considered 
a  bad  omen.  It  was  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  ».«.,  a.d.  64.  See 
Clinton,  Fasti  Eamani,  I.  Oxon.  1845,  pp.  45,  46  ;  Friedliinder,  I  <;.  I.  6 ;  Schil- 
ler, /.  6.  pp.  173  sq.;  Merivale,  VI.  131,  note.  £usebius,*in  his  C/ironids,  er- 
roneously puts  the  fire  in  the  year  66. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  Circus  Maximus  see  Friedlander,  III.  298  sqq.  The 
amphitheatrical  rows  of  seats  were  eight  stadia  long,  with  acoommodation  for 
150,000  petsons.  After  Nero's  reconstruction  the  seats  amounted  to  250,000 
under  Vespasianus,  and  subsequent  additions  raised  the  number,  in  the  fourth 
century,  to  885,000.  It  was  surrounded  by  wooden  buildings  for  shopkeepexs 
(among  whom  were  many  Jews),  astrologers,  caterers,  prostitutes,  and  all 
sorts  of  amusements.  Nero  was  most  extravagant  in  his  expenditure  for  the 
circus  and  the  theatre  to  gratify  the  people's  passion  for  Pantm  et  Circensee^ 
to  use  Juvenal's  words. 

* ''  Per  sex  tUsa septsmqtie  nooUs,'^  Sneton.  NerOy  88 ;  ''  sexdies^^  Tacit  Ann. 
XV.  40. 

*  The  nine  di^s'  duration  is  proved  by  an  inscription  (Gruter,  61.  8).  The 
great  fire  in  London  in  1666  lasted  only  four  days  and  swept  an  area  of  436 
•cres.  Oomp.  Lambert*s  Ilist,  of  London^  II.  91,  quoted  by  Merivale.  The 
fire  in  Chicago  lasted  only  thirty-six  hours,  October  8  and  9,  1871,  but  swept 
over  nearly  three  and  one«third  square  miles  (2,114  square  acres),  and  destroyed 
17,450  buildings,  the  homes  of  98,500  people. 
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seven  were  more  or  less  destroyed ;  venerable  temples,  monn* 
mental  buildings  of  the  royal,  republican,  and  imperial  times, 
the  richest  creations  of  Greek  art  which  had  been  collected  for 
centuries,  were  turned  into  dust  and  ashes ;  men  and  beasts  per- 
ished in  the  flames,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  world  assumed 
the  aspect  of  a  graveyard  with  a  million  of  mourners  over  the 
loss  of  irreparable  treasures. 

This  fearful  catastrophe  must  have  been  before  the  mind  of 
St  John  in  the  Apocalypse  when  he  wrote  his  funeral  dirge 
of  the  downfall  of  imperial  Borne  (ch.  18). 

The  cause  of  the  conflagration  is  involved  in  mystery.  Pub- 
lic rumor  traced  it  to  Kero,  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  lurid  spec- 
tacle of  burning  Troy,  and  to  gratify  his  ambition  to  rebuild 
Borne  on  a  more  magniflcent  scale,  and  to  call  it  Neropolis.' 
When  the  fire  broke  out  he  was  on  the  seashore  at  Antium,  his 
birthplace ;  he  returned  when  the  devouring  element  reached 
his  own  palace,  and  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  stay  and  then 
to  repair  the  disaster  by  a  reconstruction  which  continued  till 
after  his  death,  not  forgetting  to  replace  his  partially  destroyed 
temporary  residence  {domiLS  transitoria)  by  "  the  golden  house  " 
{dom/us  aurea\  as  a  standing  wonder  of  architectural  magnifi- 
cence and  extravagance. 

The  Persecution  of  the  Christians. 

To  divert  from  himself  the  general  suspicion  of  incendi- 
arism, and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  new  entertainment  for 
his  diabolical  cruelty,  Nero  wickedly  cast  the  blame  upon  the 
hated  Christians,  who,  meanwhile,  especially  since  the  public 

'  Taoitos  XV.  89 :  **  Pervaterat  rumor  ipso  tempore  flagranti^  urbk  inieu 
turn  domsniieam  seenam  €t  eeeinisBe  TVoianum  esBddittm.*^  Saeton.  o.  88: 
^ '  Quati  ofeMus  deformiUate  teUrum  {BdiJIdorum  et  anguitHs  fiexuritque  tieorum 
[Nero]  incendit  Urbem  .  .  .  Hoc  incendium  e  turre  MoBcenaUana  proepeetane^ 
IcBttiagtte  ^flamma^^  ut  afebaty  'puMmtudine,*  tiKatvw  lUi  in  iilo  wo  seanieo 
habitu  deeantavit.^^  Robbers  and  niffiaiis  wexe  seen  to  thnut  blazing  brands 
into  the  bnildings,  and.  when  seised,  they  ai&nned  that  they  acted  under 
higher  orders.  The  elder  Pliny,  Xiphilinns,  and  the  author  of  the  tragedy, 
(ktavia,  likewise  charge  Nero  with  inoendiarism.  Bat  Sohiller,  1 6.  486  aqq., 
labors  to  relieve  him  of  it. 
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trial  of  Paul  and  his  sticcessf  ul  labors  in  Borne,  had  come  to  be 
diBtinguisbed  from  the  Jews  as  a  genvs  tertiuniy  or  as  the  most 
dangerous  ofiFshoot  from  that  race.  They  were  certainly  de- 
spisers  of  the  Boman  gods  and  loyal  subjects  of  a  higher  king 
than  Csesar,  and  they  were  falsely  suspected  of  secret  crimes. 
The  police  and  people,  under  the  influence  of  the  panic  created 
by  the  awful  calamity,  were  ready  to  believe  the  worst  slanders, 
and  demanded  victims.  "What  could  be  expected  of  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  when  even  such  cultivated  Romans  as  Tacitus^ 
Suetonius,  and  Pliny,  stigmatized  Christianity  as  a  vulgar  and 
pestiferous  superstition.  It  appeared  to  them  even  worse  than 
Judaism,  which  was  at  least  an  ancient  national  religion,  while 
Christianity  was  novel,  detached  from  any  particular  nationality, 
and  aiming  at  universal  dominion.  Some  Christians  were 
arrested,  confessed  their  faith,  and  were  "  convicted  not  so  much," 
says  Tacitus,  "  of  the  crime  of  incendiarism  as  of  hating  the 
human  race."  Their  Jewish  origin,  their  indifference  to  politics 
and  public  affairs,  their  abhorrence  of  heathen  customs,  were 
construed  into  an  " odium  generis  hunficmiy^  and  this  made  an 
attempt  on  their  part  to  destroy  the  city  sufficiently  plausible  to 
justify  a  verdict  of  guilty.  An  infuriated  mob  does  not  stop  to 
reason,  and  is  as  apt  to  nm  mad  as  an  individual. 
.  Under  this  wanton  charge  of  incendiarism,  backed  by  the 
equally  groundless  charge  of  misanthropy  and  unnatural  vice, 
there  began  a  carnival  of  blood  such  as  even  heathen  Home  never 
saw  before  or  since.*  It  was  the  answer  of  the  powers  of  hell 
to  the  mighty  preaching  of  the  two  chief  apostles,  which  had 
shaken  heathenism  to  its  centre.  A  "  vast  multitude  "  of  Chris- 
tians was  put  to  deatli  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  Some 
were  crucified,  probably  in  mockery  of  the  punishment  of  Christ,' 

^  We  do  not  know  the  precise  date  of  the  massaore.  Mosheim  fixes  it  on 
November,  Beoan  on  August,  a.d.  64.  Several  weeks  or  months  at  all  events 
must  have  passed  after  the  fire.  If  the  traditional  date  of  Peter's  crucifixion 
be  ooneot,  there  would  be  an  interval  of  nearly  a  year  between  the  oonflagra- 
tion,  July  10,  64,  and  his  martyrdom,  June  29th. 

'  '*  CrucdmB  afflxi,^^  says  Tacitus.  This  would  well  apply  to  Peter,  to  whom 
our  Lord  had  prophesied  such  a  death,  John  21  :  18,  10.     TertuUian  says : 
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some  sewed  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  exposed  to  the 
voracity  of  mad  dogs  in  the  arena.  The  satanic  tragedy  reached 
its  climax  at  night  in  the  imperial  gardens  on  the  slope  of  A» 
Vatican  (which  embraced,  it  is  supposed,  the  present  site  of  the 
place  and  church  of  St.  Peter):  Christian  men  and  women, 
covered  with  pitch  or  oil  or  resin,  and  nailed  to  posts  of  pine, 
were  lighted  and  bnmed  as  torches  for  the  amusement  of  the 
mob ;  while  Nero,  in  fantastical  dress,  figured  in  a  horse  race, 
and  displayed  his  art  as  charioteer.  Burning  alive  was  the 
ordinary  punishment  of  incendiaries ;  but  only  the  cruel  inge- 
nuity of  this  imperial  monster,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
devil,  could  invent  such  a  horrible  system  of  illumination. 

This  is  the  account  of  the  greatest  heathen  historian,  the  full- 
est we  have — as  the  best  description  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Jewish  historian.  Thus 
enemies  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Tacitus  inci- 
dentally mentions  in  this  connection  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  With  all  his 
haughty  Koman  contempt  for  the  Christians  whom  he  knew 
only  from  rumor  and  reading,  he  was  convinced  of  tlieir  inno- 
cence of  incendiarism,  and  notwithstanding  his  cold  stoicism,  he 
could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of  pity  for  them  because  they  were 
sacrificed  not  to  the  public  good,  but  to  the  ferocity  of  a  wicked 
tyrant 

Some  historians  have  doubted,  not  indeed  the  truth  of  this 

"  HorruB  Petms  pamoni  DcminicoB  admquaiur  "  {Be  PrcMcripL  MagreLj  <x  36 ; 
Gomp.  Adv.  Marc.^  lY.  5  ;  Bcorpiacef  15).  According  to  a  later  tradition  he 
WEB,  at  his  own  request,  cmoified  with  his  head  downwards,  deeming  lii«»aAif 
nnworthj  to  be  crucified  as  was  his  Lord.  This  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Acta 
Pauli^  c.  81,  by  Origen  (in  Euseb.  H.  E.^  III.  1)  and  more  clearly  by  Jerome 
(Catnl  1) ;  but  is  doubtful,  although  such  cruelties  were  oocasionaUy  prac- 
tised (see  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud,,  Y.  11,  1).  Tradition  mentions  also  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Peter*8  wife,  who  was  cheered  by  the  apostle  on  her  way  to  the 
place  of  execution  and  exhorted  to  remember  the  Lord  on  the  crocs  (^^^n|v» 
rod  Kv(>(ov).  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.  YII.  11,  quoted  by  Boeebios, 
ff.  B.^  ni.  80.  The  orderly  execution  of  Paul  by  the  sword  indicates  a 
regfular  legal  process  before,  or  more  probably  at  least  a  year  after,  the  Ke- 
ronian  persecution,  in  which  hia  Roman  citisenship  would  aoaroely  hsve  been 
xeepeoted.     See  p.  820. 
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terrible  persecution,  but  that  the  Christians,  rather  than  the  Jews, 
or  the  Christians  alone,  were  the  suflFerers.  It  seems  dijficult 
to  understand  that  the  harmless  and  peaceful  Christians,  whom 
the  contemporary  wiiters,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Lucan,  Persius,  ignore, 
while  they  notice  the  Jews,  should  so  soon  have  become  the 
subjects  of  popular  indignation.  It  is  supposed  that  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius,  writing  some  fifty  years  after  the  event,  con- 
founded the  Christians  with  the  Jews,  who  were  generally  ob- 
noxious to  the  Romans,  and  justified  the  suspicion  of  incendiar- 
ism by  the  escape  of  their  transtiberine  quarter  from  the  injury 
of  the  fire.* 

But  the  atrocious  act  was  too  public  to  leave  room  for  such  a 
mistake.  Both  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  distinguish  the  two  sects, 
although  they  knew  very  little  of  either ;  and  the  former  express- 
ly derives  the  name  Christians  from  Christ,  as  the  founder  of  the 
new  religion.  Moreover  !Nero,  as  previously  remarked,  was  not 
averse  to  the  Jews,  and  his  second  wife,  Poppsea  Sabina,  a  year 
before  the  conflagration,  had  shown  special  favor  to  Josephus, 
and  loaded  him  with  presents.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  crimes  of 
Nero,  but  says  not.  a  word  of  any  persecution  of  his  fellow-reli- 
gionists.* This  alone  seems  to  be  conclusive.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  this  (as  in  all  previous  persecutions,  and  often  after- 
wards) the  fanatical  Jews,  enraged  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
Christianity,  and  anxious  to  avert  suspicion  from  themselves, 
stirred  up  the  people  against  the  hated  Galilseans,  and  that  the 
heathen  Romans  f eU  with  double  fury  on  these  supposed  half 
Jews,  disowned  by  their  own  strange  brethren.' 

'  So  Gibbon  (ch.  XVI.),  more  recently  Merivale,  I  e,  ch.  54  (vol  VL  220, 
4th  ed.),  and  Schiller,  I  c,  pp.  434,  585,  foUowed  by  Haasrath  and  Stahr. 
Merivale  and  Schiller  assume  that  the  persecution  was  aimed  at  the  Jews 
and  Christians  indiscriminately.  Guizot,  Milman,  Neander,  Qieseler,  Renan, 
Lightfoot,  Wieseler,  and  Keim  defend  or  assume  the  accuracy  of  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius. 

*A7U.XX.  8,2,3. 

'  So  Ewald,  YI.  627,  and  Renan,  VAntechrist^  pp.  159  sqq.  Renan  inge- 
niously conjectures  that  the  *^  jealouRy  *'  to  which  Clement  of  Rome  (Ad  Cor, 
6)  traces  the  persecution,  refeza  to  the  divisions  among  the  Jews  about  the 
Ohristian  religion. 
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The  Pbobable  Extent  op  the  Pkbsecution. 

The  heathen  historians,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their  silence, 
seem  to  confine  the  persecution  to  the  city  of  Rome,  but  later 
Christian  writers  extend  it  to  the  provinces/  The  example  set 
by  the  emperor  in  the  capital  could  hardly  be  without  influence 
in  the  provinces,  and  would  justify  the  outbreak  of  popular 
hatred.  If  the  Apocalypse  was  written  under  Kero,  or  shortly 
after  his  death,  John's  exile  to  Patmos  must  be  connected  with 
this  persecution.  It  mentions  imprisonments  in  Smyrna,  the 
martyrdom  of  Antipas  in  Porgamus,  and  speaks  of  the  murder  of 
prophets  and  saints  and  all  that  have  been  slain  on  tlie  earth.' 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  which  was  written  in  Italy,  proba- 
bly in  the  year  64,  likewise  alludes  to  bloody  persecutions,  10 : 
32-34,  and  to  the  release  of  Timothy  from  prison,  13 :  23.  And 
Peter,  in  his  first  Epistle,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  same 
year,  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution,  and 
shortly  before  his  death,  warns  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor 
of  a  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  them,  and  of  sufEerings  already 
endured  or  to  be  endured,  not  for  any  crime,  but  for  the  name 
of  "  Christians."  *  The  name  "  Babylon  "  for  Kome  is  most 
easily  explained  by  the  time  and  circumstances  of  composition.* 

Christianity,  which  had  just  reached  the  age  of  its  founder, 

1  Ororios  (about  400),  Biat,  VII.  7 :  **  Primus  Boma  Christians  svppUeOt 
St  fnorUbus  adfsrit  [Nero] ,  ao  per  omnes  proeindas  pari  perseciUione  saoerueiari 
imperavity  So  also  Solpicias  Severoa,  Chron.  U.  29.  DodweU  {IMmstL  Cypr. 
XL,  Depaudiate  martj/rum.  Gibbon,  Milman,  Merivale,  and  SchiUer  (p.  438) 
deny,  but  Ewald  (YI.  627,  and  in  his  Cam.  on  the  Apoe.)  taidRenasi.  (p.  183)  Teiy 
decidedly  affirm  the  extension  of  the  persecution  beyond  Eome.  ^^VcttrodU 
eommandeepar  Neron,^  says  Renan,  "  dut  avoir  des  contre-coups  dans  les  prot- 
inees  et  y  exciter  une  recrudescence  de  peraecuiiony  C.  L.  Both  ( Werke  des 
Tacitus,  VI.  117)  and  Wieseler  {Christenverfolgungen  der  Odsaren^  p.  11) 
assume  that  Nero  condemned  and  prohibited  Christianity  as  dangerous  to  the 
state.  Eiessling  and  De  Rossi  have  found  in  an  inscription  at  Pompeii  traces 
of  a  bloody  persecution ;  but  the  reading  is  disputed,  see  SchiUer,  p.  438, 
Friedlander  III.  529,  and  Renan,  p.  184. 

•Ch.2:9,  10,  13;  16:6;  17:6;  18:24 

»  1  Pet.  2  :  12,  19,  20;  8  :  14-18;  4 :  12-19. 

« At  the  dose,  1  Pet.  5  :  18. 
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seemed  annihilated  in  Borne.  With  Peter  and  Panl  the  first 
generation  of  CliristianB  was  bnried.  Darkness  mnst  have  over- 
shadowed the  trembling  disciples,  and  a  despondency  seized 
them  almost  as  deep  as  on  the  evening  of  the  crucifixion,  thirty- 
four  years  before.  But  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  was  not 
&r  distant,  and  the  very  spot  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter 
Tas  to  become  the  site  of  the  greatest  church  in  Christendom 
and  the  palatial  residence  of  his  reputed  successors.' 

The  Apocalypse  on  the  Nebonian  Pebsecution. 

None  of  the  leading  apostles  remained  to  record  the  horrible 
massacre,  except  John.  He  may  have  heard  of  it  in  Ephesus, 
or  he  may  have  accompanied  Peter  to  Eome  and  escaped  a  fear- 
ful death  in  the  Neronian  gardens,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  ancient 
tradition  of  his  miraculous  preservation  from  being  burnt  alive 
with  his  fellow- Christians  in  that  hellish  illumination  on  the 
Vatican  hill.'   At  all  events  he  was  himself  a  victim  of  persecu- 

'  '< Those  wlio  mirvey,"  saja Gibbon  (oh.  XVI.),  "with  a  onrioos  eye  the 
iBTolatioiis  of  mankind,  may  obserye  that  the  gardens  and  oirouB  of  Nero  on 
the  Yatioan,  which  were  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  first  Christians,  have 
been  rendered  still  more  famons  by  the  triumph  and  by  the  abuse  of  the  per- 
secnted  religion.  On  the  same  spot,  a  temple,  which  far  surpasMw  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  capital,  has  been  since  erected  by  the  Christian  pontiffs,  who, 
deriving  their  claim  of  universal  dominion  from  a  humble  fisherman  of  Qali- 
lee,  have  suooeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  CsBsars,  given  laws  to  the  barbarian 
conquerors  of  Borne,  and  extended  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  from  the  ooast 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. ^*  Gomp.  Renan,  VAnteehr. 
p.  177 :  ^^L^argie  de  Nkron  fut  U  grand  bapteme  de  sang  qui  designa  BomSy 
eotnms  la  viSe  dss  martyrs,  pour  j&uer  un  rSk  d  part  dans  Vhistoire  du  chris- 
UaTdtme^  et  en  Sirs  la  seeonde  vSle  saints,  Ce  fut  la  prise  de  possession  de  la 
eoUine  Vdtieane  par  ees  triompTiateurs  ^un  genre  inoonnu  jusgue-ld  .  .  .  Borne, 
rendue  reaponsaMe  de  tout  le  sang  versS^  devint  comme  BabyUme  une  sorts  de 
viUe  sacramenUUe  et  symbdUque.^ 

'  TertoUian  mentions  it  in  connection  with  the  crucifixion  of  Peter  and 
the  decapitation  of  Paul  as  apparently  occurring  at  the  same  time;  De 
Pnaseript,  Hasr.,  o.  86  :  "  hta  guam  feUx  eedesia  (the  church  of  Rome) 
cui  toiam  doctrinam  apostoU  sanguine  suo  profuderunt,  ubi  Petrus  passioni 
Ikmdmoa  ad^BgwUur,  ubi  Paulus  Joannis  exitu  coronatur^  ubi  ApoaroLUs 

JOANNBS,  P09TBAQUAM  IN  OLBUM  lONKITM  DEMBRSUB  NIHIL  PABBTJS  B8T,  IN 

iNi^ULAM  BBLBGATUK."  Comp.  Jerome,  Ado.  Jovin,^  1,  26,  and  in  Matt, 
2*^ :  23 ;  and  Bnseb.,  ff,  B.^  YL  5.    Benan  (p.  196)  conjectures  that  John  was 
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tion  for  the  name  of  Jesns,  and  depicted  its  horrors,  as  an  exile 
on  the  lonely  island  of  Patmos  in  the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse. 

This  mysterious  book — whether  written  between  68  and  69, 
or  imder  Domitian  in  95 — ^was  undoubtedly  intended  for  the 
church  of  that  age  as  well  as  for  future  ages,  and  must  have  been 
sufficiently  adapted  to  the  actual  condition  and  surroundings  of 
its  first  readers  to  give  them  substantial  aid  and  comfort  in  their 
fiery  trials.  Owing  to  the  nearness  of  events  alluded  to,  ihey 
must  have  understood  it  even  better,  for  practical  purposes,  than 
readers  of  later  generations.  John  looks,  indeed,  forward  to  the 
final  consummation,  but  he  sees  the  end  in  the  beginning.  He 
takes  his  standpoint  on  the  historic  foundation  of  the  old  Koman 
empire  in  which  he  lived,  as  the  visions  of  the  prophets  of 
Israel  took  their  departure  from  the  kingdom  of  David  or  the  age 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  He  describes  the  heathen  Kome 
of  his  day  as  "  the  beast  that  ascended  out  of  the  abyss,"  as  "  a 
beast  coming  out  of  the  sea,  having  ten  horns  and  seven  Iieads  " 
(or  kings,  emperors),  as  "  the  great  harlot  tliat  sitteth  among 
many  waters,"  as  a  "  woman  sitting  upon  a  scarlet-colored  beast, 
full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"' 
as  "  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of  the  harlots  and  of  the 
abominations  of  the  earth."  *  The  seer  must  have  in  view  the 
If  eronian  persecution,  the  most  cruel  that  ever  occurred,  when 
he  calls  the  woman  seated  on  seven  hills,  "  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,"  * 
and  prophesied  her  downfall  as  a  matter  of  rejoicing  for  the 
"  saints  and  apostles  and  prophets."  * 

Eecent  commentators  discover  even  a  direct  allusion  to  Nero, 
as  expressing  in  Hebrew  letters  {Neron  JTesar)  the  mysterious 

destined  to  shine  in  the  iUnmination  of  the  Neronion  gardens,  and  was  actn- 
ally  steeped  in  oil  for  the  purpose,  but  saved  by  an  aocident  or  caprice. 
Thiersch  {Die  Kirche  im  apo$t,  ZeitaUer,  p.  227,  third  edition,  1879)  likewise 
aooepts  the  tradition  of  TertnlUan,  but  assnmes  a  miraonlons  delireranoe. 

>  Bev.  11  :  7;  13  : 1 ;  17  : 1,  3,  5.  Gomp.  Daniel's  deeeription  of  the  fourth 
(Roman)  beast,  **  dreadful  and  terrible  and  strong  exoeedingly,"  with  *'ten 
horns,"  Dan.  7  : 7  sqq. 

'Rev.  17:6.  '18:20.    Gomp.  also 6 : &-11. 
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nnmber  666,  and  as  being  the  fifth  of  the  seven  heads  of  the 
beast  which  was  slaughtered,  but  would  return  again  from  the 
abyss  as  Antichrist.  But  this  interpretation  is  uncertain,  and 
in  no  case  can  we  attribute  to  Jolm  the  belief  that  Nero  would 
literally  rise  from  the  dead  as  Antichrist.  He  meant  only  that 
Nero,  the  persecutor  of  the  Christian  church,  was  (like  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes)  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist,  who  would  be 
inspired  by  the  same  bloody  spirit  from  the  infernal  world.  In 
a  similar  sense  Rome  was  a  second  Babylon,  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist another  Elijah* 

NOTBB. 

L  Thb  AoooTTnrs  of  tsb  Nebonian  PsBSiKitmoN. 

1.  From  heathen  historians. 

We  have  chiefly  two  accounts  of  the  flnit  imperiid  peraecntion,  from 
ITAcrnTB,  who  was  bom  about  eight  years  before  the  event,  and  probably 
survived  Trajan  (d.  117),  and  from  Subtomius,  who  wrote  his  XIL  CoesareB 
a  little  later,  about  a.d.  120.  Dion  Cabstos  (bom  circa  a.d.  155),  in  his 
History  of  Borne  f  Pwfuiiic^  ^Itrropla,  preserved  in  fragments,  and  in  the 
abridgment  of  the  monk  Xiphilinus),  from  the  arrival  of  ^neas  to  a.d. 
229,  mentions  the  conflagration  of  Bome,  but  ignores  the  persecutions  of 
the  Christians. 

The  description  of  TAcrrns  is  in  his  terse,  pregnant,  and  graphic  style, 
and  beyond  suspicion  of  interpolation,  but  has  some  obscurities.  We 
give  it  in  fall,  from  Ann<xL,  XV.  44: 

"  But  not  all  the  relief  of  men,  nor  the  bounties  of  the  emi)eror,  nor 
the  propitiation  of  the  gods,  could  relieve  him  [Nero]  from  the  infamy 
of  being  believed  to  have  ordered  the  conflagration.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  suppress  the  rumor,  Kero  falsely  charged  with  the  guilt,  and 
punished  with  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  those  persons  who,  hated  for 
their  crimes,  were  commonly  called  Christians  (subdidit  reos,  et  quoesUiS" 
simispcenis  qg^ecit,  quos  perflagiiia  invisos  vuJgus  '  CkrisHanos '  appeUabat), 
The  founder  of  thafc  name,  ChrHstus,  had  been  put  to  death  {supplicio 
affectus  erat)  by  the  procurator  of  JudsBa,  Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius ;  but  the  pernicious  superstition  {exitiabiKs  super stiiio),  repressed 
for  a  time,'  broke  out  again,  not  only  through  Judsea,  the  source  of  this 
evil,  but  also  through  the  city  [of  Bome],  whither  all  things  vile  and 
shameful  flow  from  all  quarters,  and  are  encouraged  {quo  cuncta  undique 

*  This  refers  either  to  the  cnicifixion.  or  more  probably  to  the  edict  of  Clan- 
ditiB,  who  banished  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  from  Bome.     See  above, 

P.:(B. 
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cUroda  aut  pudenda  confluurU  celehranturque),  Accordinglj,  first,  those 
only  were  arrested  who  oonfessedJ  Next,  on  their  information,  a  vast 
multitude  {muUitvdo  ingens),  were  convicted,  not  so  much  of  the  crime  of 
incendiarism  as  of  hatred  of  the  human  race  {odio  humctni  generis),*  And 
in  their  deaths  they  were  made  the  subjects  of  sport ;  for  itusj  were  wrap- 
ped in  the  hides  of  wild  beasts  and  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  or  nailed  to 
crosses,  or  set  on  fire,  and  when  day  declined,  were  burned  to  serve  for 
nocturnal  lights  (in  tisum  noctumi  luminis  urererUur),  Nero  had  offered 
his  own  gardens  [on  the  Vatican]  for  this  spectacle,  and  also  exhibited  a 
chariot  race  on  the  occasion,  now  mingling  in  the  crowd  in  the  dress  of  a 
charioteer,  now  actually  holding  the  reins.  Whence  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion arose  towards  the  sufferers,  though  justly  held  to  be  odious, 
because  they  seemed  not  to  be  cut  off  for  the  public  good,  but  as  victims 
to  the  ferocity  of  one  man." 

The  account  of  Subtonius,  Nero,  c.  16,  is  very  short  and  Tmsatisfiac- 
tory  :  **Afflicti  suppHciie  Christiani,  genus  hominum  auperatiHonis  nowe  ac 
malejicce.*'  He  does  not  connect  the  persecution  with  the  conflagratioD, 
but  with  police  regulations. 

JuvBNAii,  the  satirical  x)oet,  alludes,  probably  as  an  eye-witness,  to  th« 
persecution,  like  Tacitus,  with  mingled  feelings  of  contempt  and  pify  for 
the  Christian  sufferers  (ScU.  I.  155)  : 

*'  Barest  thou  speak  of  TigellinnB*  gnilt  ? 
Thoa  too  shalt  shine  like  those  we  saw 
Stand  at  the  stake  with  throat  transfixed 
Smoking  and  bnming.^ 

2.  From  Christians. 

Clement  of  Bomb,  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  must  refer  to  the 
Neronian  persecution  when  he  writes  of  the  "  vast  multitude  of  the  elect  ** 
who  suffered  *'  many  indignities  and  tortures,  being  the  victims  of  jeal- 
ousy ; "  and  of  Christian  women  who  were  made  to  personate  "  Danaides" 
and  **  Dirces,"  Ad  Corinth.,  c.  6.  1  have  made  no  use  of  this  passage  in 
the  text.  Benan  amplifies  and  weaves  it  into  his  graphic  description  oi 
the  persecution  (L'Antechrist,  pp.  168  sqq.,  almost  literally  repeated  in 
his  Hibheri  Lectures).  According  to  the  legend,  Dirce  was  bound  to  a 
raging  bull  and  dragged  to  death.   The  scene  is  represented  in  the  famous 

'  Confessed  what  ?  Probably  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  already  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  crime.  If  they  confessed  to  be  guilty  of  incendiarism, 
they  must  have  been  either  weak  neophytes  who  could  not  stand  the  pain  of 
the  torture,  or  hired  scoundrels. 

*  This  is  to  be  understood  in  the  active  sense  of  the  reputed  enmity  to  man- 
kind, with  which  Tacitus  charges  the  Jews  also  in  almost  the  same  terms 
{,**Adf}erstt8  omnes  aUoe  hostile  odium,^^  UisL  Y.  5).  But  Thiersoh  and  others 
explain  it  of  the  hatred  of  mankind  towards  the  ChristiaQS  (oomp.  Matt.  10 ; 
22,  **  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name^s  sake  "). 
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marble  groap  in  the  nmsemn  at  Naples.  But  the  Danaides  can  famish 
no  suitable  x>anJlel  to  Christian  martyrs,  unless,  as  Benan  suggests,  Nero 
bad  the  sufferings  of  the  Tartarus  represented.  Lightfoot,  following 
the  bold  emendation  of  Wordsworth  (on  Theocritus,  XXVI.  1),  rejects 
the  reading  ^avaid€s  xat  AipKcu  (which  is  retained  in  all  editions,  includ- 
ing that  of  Qebhardt  and  Hamack),  and  substitutes  for  it  vramdfr,  TratdtV- 
Ktuy  so  that  Clement  would  say :  "  Matrons  {ywaUts),  maidens^  Bktffe-girlSy 
being  persecuted,  after  suffering  cruel  and  unholy  insults,  safely  reached 
the  goal  in  the  race  of  fsdth,  and  received  a  noble  reward,  feeble  though 
they  were  in  body." 

TbriucjUan  (d.  about  220)  thus  alludes  to  the  Neronian  persecution, 
Ad  NoUioneg,  I.  ch.  7 :  "  This  name  of  ours  took  its  rise  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus ;  under  Tiberius  it  was  taught  with  all  clearness  and  publicity ; 
under  Nero  it  was  ruthlessly  oondemtied  (sub  Nerone  damnatio  invcUuit), 
and  you  may  weigh  its  worth  and  character  even  from  the  person  of  its 
persecutor.  If  that  prince  was  a  pious  man,  then  the  Christians  are 
impious ;  if  he  was  just,  if  he  was  pure,  then  the  Christians  are  unjust 
and  impure ;  if  he  was  not  a  public  enemy,  we  are  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try :  what  sort  of  men  we  are,  our  persecutor  himself  shows,  since  he  of 
course  punished  what  produced  hostility  to  himself.  Now,  although 
every  other  institution  which  existed  under  Nero  has  been  destroyed, 
yet  this  of  ours  has  firmly  remained — ^righteous,  it  would  seem,  as  being 
unlike  the  author  [of  its  persecution]." 

SuiiPiciUB  Sbvebus,  Chron,  11.  28,  29,  gives  a  pretty  full  account,  but 
mostly  from  Tacitus.  He  and  OBoaros  (Hist.  ViL  7)  first  clearly  assert 
that  Nero  extended  the  persecution  to  the  provinces. 


n.  Nbbo'b  Bbtubn  as  AiinoHBiffr. 

Nero,  owing  to  his  youth,  beauty,  dash,  and  prodigality,  and  the  start- 
ling novelty  of  his  wickedness  (Tacitus  calls  him  "  incredibilium  cupitar" 
Ann,  XV.  42),  enjoyed  a  oertaia  popularity  with  the  vulgar  democracy  of 
Rome.  Hence,  after  his  suicide,  a  rumor  spread  among  the  heatlien 
that  he  was  not  actually  dead,  but  had  fled  to  the  Parthians,  and  would  - 
return  to  Rome  with  an  army  and  destroy  the  city.  Three  impostors 
under  his  name  used  this  belief  and  found  support  during  the  reigns  of 
Otho,  Titus,  and  Domitian.  Even  thirty  years  later  Domitian  trembled 
at  the  name  of  Nero.  Tacit,  Hist,  L  2  ;  IL  8,  9 ;  Sueton.,  Ner.  57 ;  Dio 
Caadus,  LXIV.  9 ;  Schiller,  L  c,  p.  288. 

Among  the  Christians  the  rumor  assumed  a  form  hostile  to  Nero. 
Lactantius  (De  Mart,  Persecui,,  o.  2)  mentions  the  Sibylline  saying  that, 
as  Nero  was  the  first  persecutor,  he  would  also  be  the  last,  and  precede 
the  advent  of  Antiohxist.  Augustin  (De  CiviL  Deiy  XX.  19)  mentions 
that  at  his  time  two  opinions  were  still  current  in  the  church  about  Nero : 
some  supposed  s  that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead  as  Antifihrist,  others 
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that  he  was  not  dead«  but  concealed,  and  would  live  nntil  he  should  be 
revealed  and  restored  to  his  kingdom.  The  former  is  the  Christian,  the 
latter  the  heathen  belief  Angnstin  rejects  both.  Snlpicins  Sevems 
(Chron.,  JL  29)  also  mentions  the  belief  (unde  credUur)  that  Nero,  whose 
deadly  wound  was  healed,  wonld  return  at  the  end  of  the  world  to  work 
out  "  the  mystery  of  lawlessness"  predicted  by  Paul  (2  Thess.  2 : 7). 

Some  commentators  make  the  Apocalypse  responsible  for  this  absoid 
rumor  and  &lse  belief,  while  others  hold  that  the  writer  shared  it  with 
his  heathen  contemporaries.  The  passages  adduced  are  ch.  17 : 8 :  "  The 
beast  was,  and  is  not,  and  is  about  to  come  up  out  of  the  abyss  and  to  go 
into  perdition"  .  .  .  <'  the  beast  was,  and  is  not,  and  shall  be  present" 
(luu  ndp€<rTai,  not  xaiirrp  cWiV,  "  and  yet  is,"  as  the  E.  V.  reads  with  the 
text,  rec.) ;  17  :  11 :  **  And  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  is  himself  also 
an  eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven ;  and  he  goeth  into  perdition ; "  and  13 : 3 : 
'*  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads  as  though  it  had  been  smitten  unto  death ; 
and  his  death-stroke  was  healed  :  and  the  whole  world  wondered  after 
the  beast." 

But  this  is  said  of  the  beast,  i.  e.,  the  Boman  empire,  which  is  through- 
out clearly  distinguished  from  the  seven  heads,  i.  0.,  the  emperors.  In 
Daniel,  too,  the  beast  is  collective.  Moreover,  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  death  of  one  ruler  (Kero)  and  the  deadly  wound  which 
thereby  was  inflicted  on  the  beast  or  tho  empire,  but  from  which  it  re- 
covered (under  Vespasian). 


§  38.    ITie  Jewish  War  cmd  the  DestfrucUon  of  Jerusalem, 

A.D.   70. 

**  And  as  He  went  forth  out  of  the  temple,  one  of  his  disciples  saith  onto 
Him,  Master,  behold,  what  maimer  of  stones  and  what  manner  of  boildings ! 
And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings?  Th&rt  »haU  ty^ 
be  lift  here  one  eUme  vpon  another^  which  tihaU  not  be  throvm  dowfC* — Mazk 
13:1,3. 

Sources, 

JosEPHUS :  BeR.  JiuL,  in  7  books ;  and  Vita^  0.  4-74.  The  history  of  the 
Jewish  war  was  written  by  him  as  eye*witness  about  a.d.  75.  "^j^g^'fth 
translations  by  W.  Whsstton,  in  Works  ofJos,,  and  by  Bob.  Tbaill, 
ed.  by  Isaac  Taylor,  new  ed..  Lend.,  1862.  Qerman  translations  by 
Gfbobeb  and  W.  Hoffmann,  Stuttgart,  1836 ;  and  Pabet,  Btuttg., 
1855;  French  translations  by  Abnauld  d'AndhoiT,  1667,  Joachdi 
GiLLBT,  1756,  and  Abb6  GiiAIBB,  1846. 

Babbinical  traditions  in  Dbbrnbodbo:  Histoire  de  la  Palestine  dtpms 
Cyrus  jvsqu^d  Adrien,  Paris,  1867  (first  part  of  his  UHisUrire  ei  la 
geographie  de  la  Palestine  d^aprts  les  Thabnuds  ei  les  autres  mmroes 
rabbiniques),  pp.  255-295. 
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Tagctdb  :  HiaU,  IL  4 ;  Y.  1-13.  A  mere  fragment,  fall  of  errors  and  in- 
salts  towards  the  vanqaished  Jews.  The  fifth  book,  except  this 
fragment,  is  lost.  While  Josephus,  the  Jew,  is  filled  with  admiration 
for  the  power  and  greatness  of  Home,  Tacitus,  the  heathen,  treats 
Jews  and  Christians  with  scorn  and  contempt,  and  prefers  to  derive 
his  information  from  hostile  Egyptians  and  popular  prejudice  rather 
than  from  the  Scriptures,  and  Philo,  and  Josejphus.    '      ,  TzP^^'^s^ 

SuIaFIGOTOS  Sevbbub  :  Chronicon,  11.  30  (p.  84,  ed^,|!^^),  ^  iShbrt,  ^  'i  f}y  \ 

IMera^ur..         ^M  V  X  R  S  I  T  V  ^ 

MaiMAN :  The  History  qf  the  Jews,  Books  XI\N^^^3Ci/]( 
▼oL  n.,  219  sqqO- 

£wAiJ> :  Oeschichie  des  VoUces  Israel,  VI.  705-753  (second  ed.). 

Gratz  :  Oesdiichte  der  Juden,  JH,  336-414. 

Hnzia :  Qeschichte  des  Vdkes  Israel,  H,  594-629. 

Lewim  :  The  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titvs.  With  the  Journal  of  a  recent 
Visit  in  the  Holy  City,  and  a  general  Sketch  of  the  Topography  of  Jeru- 
salem Jrom  the  Earliest  Times  down  to  the  Siege,     London,  1863. 

Count  i>e  Champaqnt  :  Rome  et  la  Judee  au  temps  de  la  chute  de  Neron 
(ans  66-72  c^ris  Jesus- Christ),  2.  ^d.,  Paris,  1865.  T.  I.,  pp.  195- 
254;  T.  n.,  pp.  55-200. 

ChabiiES  MeriyaIjE  :  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  ch.  LIX. 
(voL  VI.,  415  sqq.,  4th  ed..  New  York,  1866). 

Db  Sattut;  :  Les  demiers  jours  de  Jerusalem,    Paris,  1866. 

£.  Bknan  :  L'Antechrist  (ch.  X.-XX.,  pp.  226-551).  Paris,  second  ed., 
1873. 

EiOL  ScHURKB :  LeJirbuch  der  NeutestamerUUchen  Zeitgeschichie  (Ijeipzig, 
1874),  pp.  323-350.    He  also  gives  the  literature. 

A.  Hausbath  :  Neuiestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,  Part  HE.,  second  ed., 
Heidelberg,  1875,  pp.  424-487. 

AiiFEED  J.  Church  :  The  Story  of  the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem,  from  Jose- 
phus,   With  illustrations.    London,  1880. 

There  is  scarcely  another  period  in  history  so  full  of  vice, 
comiption,  and  disaster  as  the  six  years  between  the  !N'eronian 
persecution  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  prophetic 
description  of  the  last  days  by  our  Lord  began  to  be  fulfilled 
before  the  generation  to  which  he  spoke  had  passed  away,  and 
the  day  of  judgment  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand.  So  the  Chris- 
tians believed  and  had  good  reason  to  believe.  Even  to  earnest 
heathen  minds  that  period  looked  as  dark  as  midnight.  We 
have  elsewhere  quoted  Seneca's  picture  of  the  frightful  moral 
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depravity  and  decay  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  his  pujnl  and 
mnrderer.  Tacitus  begins  his  history  of  Eome  after  the  death 
of  Nero  with  these  words:  "I  proceed  to  a  work  rich  in  disas- 
ters, full  of  atrocious  battles,  of  discord  and  rebellion,  yea,  hor- 
rible even  in  peace.  Four  princes  [Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius, 
Domitian]  killed  by  the  sword ;  three  civil  wars,  several  foreign 
wars ;  and  mostly  imaging  at  the  same  time.  Favorable  events 
in  the  East  [the  subjugation  of  the  Jews],  unfortunate  ones  in 
the  West.  Illyria  disturbed,  Gaul  uneasy ;  Britain  conquered 
and  soon  relinquished ;  the  nations  of  Sarmatia  and  Suevia  rising 
against  us ;  the  Parthians  excited  by  the  deception  of  a  pseudo- 
Nero.  Italy  also  weighed  down  by  new  or  oft-repeated  calami- 
ties ;  cities  swallowed  up  or  buried  in  ruins ;  Home  laid  waste 
by  conflagrations,  the  old  temples  burned  up,  even  the  capitol 
set  on  fire  by  citizens ;  sanctuaries  desecrated ;  adultery  rampant 
in  high  places.  The  sea  filled  with  exiles ;  the  rocky  islands 
contaminated  with  murder.  Still  more  horrible  the  fury  in  the 
city.  Nobility,  riches,  places  of  honor,  whether  declined  or 
occupied,  counted  as  crimes,  and  virtue  sure  of  destruction. "  * 

The  Appboachinq  Doom. 

The  most  imf  ortunate  country  in  that  period  was  Palestine, 
where  an  ancient  and  venerable  nation  brought  upon  itself  un- 
speakable suffering  and  destruction.  The  tragedy  of  Jerusalem 
prefiigures  in  miniature  the  final  judgment,  and  in  this  light  it 
is  "represented  in  the  eschatological  discourses  of  Ohrist,  who 
foresaw  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

•  The  forbearance  of  God  with  his  covenant  people,  who  had 
crucified  their  own  Savioiu*,  reached  at  last  its  limit  As  many 
as  could  be  saved  in  the  usual  way,  were  rescued.  The  mass  of 
the  people  had  obstinately  set  themselves  against  all  improve- 
ment. James  the  Just,  the  man  who  was  fitted,  if  any  could 
be,  to  reconcile  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  religion,  had  been 
stoned  by  his  hardened  brethren,  for  whom  he  daily  interceded 

1  Hist.  I.  a  2. 
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in  the  temple ;  and  with  him  the  Christian  commnnitj  in  Jeru- 
salem had  lost  its  importance  for  that  city.  The  hour  of  the 
"great  tribulation"  and  fearful  judgment  drew  near.  The 
prophecy  of  the  Lord  approached  its  literal  fulfilment :  Jemsa* 
lem  was  razed  to  the  ground,  the  temple  burned,  and  not  one 
stone  was  left  upon  another.' 

Not  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war,  seven  years 
before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  63),  a  peasant  by  the  name 
of  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  appeared  in  the  cily  at  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, and  in  a  tone  of  prophetic  ecstasy  cried  day  and  night  on 
the  street  among  the  people :  "  A  voice  from  the  morning,  a 
voice  from  the  evening  I  A  voice  from  the  four  winds  I  A 
voice  of  ruin  against  Jerusalem  and  the  Templet  A  voice 
against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides  I  A  voice  against  the 
whole  people  I  Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem  1 "  The  magistrates,  ter- 
rified by  this  woe,  had  the  prophet  of  evil  taken  up  and  scourged. 
He  offered  no  resistance,  and  continued  to  cry  his  "  Woe."  Be- 
ing brought  before  the  procurator,  Albinus,  he  was  scourged 
till  his  bones  could  be  seen,  but  interposed  not  a  word  for  him- 
self; uttered  no  curse  on  his  enemies;  simply  exclaimed  at 
every  blow  in  a  mournful  tone :  "  Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem  I " 
To  the  governor's  question,  who  and  whence  he  was,  he  answered 
nothing.  Finally  they  let  him  go,  as  a  madman.  But  he  con- 
tinued for  seven  years  and  five  months,  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  especially  at  the  three  great  feasts,  to  proclaim  the  ap- 
proaching fall  of  Jerusalem.  During  the  siege  he  was  singing 
his  dirge,  for  the  last  time,  from  the  wall.  Suddenly  he  added : 
"  Woe,  woe  also  to  me ! " — and  a  stone  of  the  Bomans  hurled 
at  his  head  put  an  end  to  his  prophetic  lamentation.* 

The  Jewish  Bebellion. 

Under  the  last  governors,  Felix,  Festus,  Albinus,  and  Florus, 
moral  corruption  and  the  dissolution  of  all  social  ties,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  oppressiveness  of  the  Boman  yoke,  increased  every 


>MaU.  34:1,2;  Mark  18:1;  Luke  19  :  43,  44 ;  21:6. 
•  Job.,  B,  Jud,,  VL  6,  8  aqq. 
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year.  After  the  aceesfiion  of  Felix,  aasassinB,  called  ^^Sicaii- 
anB  "  (from  sica,  a  dagger),  armed  with  daggers  and  purchasable 
for  any  crime,  endangering  safety  in  city  and  country,  roamed 
over  Palestine.  Besides  this,  the  party  spirit  among  the  Jews 
themselves,  and  their  hatred  of  their  heathen  oppressors,  rose 
to  the  most  insolent  political  and  religions  fanaticism,  and  was 
continually  inflamed  by  false  prophets  and  Messiahs,  one  6t 
whom,  for  example,  according  to  Josephus,  drew  after  him  tliirty 
thousand  men»  Thus  came  to  pass  what  our  Lord  had  predicted : 
^^  There  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall 
lead  many  astray." 

At  last,  in  the  month  of  May,  a.d.  66,  under  the  last  procu- 
rator, Glessius  Florus  (from  65  onward),  a  wicked  and  cruel 
tyrant  who,  as  Josephus  says,  was  placed  as  a  hangman  over 
evil-doers,  an  oi^nized  rebellion  broke  out  against  the  Romans, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  terrible  civil  war  also  between  different 
parties  of  the  revolters  themselves,  especially  between  the  Zeal- 
ots and  the  Moderates,  or  the  Eadicals  and  Conservatives.  The 
ferocious  party  of  the  Zealots  had  all  the  fire  and  enei^  which 
religious  and  patriotic  fanaticism  could  inspire ;  they  have  been 
justly  compared  with  the  Montagnards  of  the  French  Kevolu- 
tion.  They  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 
took  forcible  possession  of  the  city  and  the  temple  and  intro- 
duced a  reign  of  terror.  They  kept  up  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tions of  the  people  and  hailed  every  step  towards  destruction  as 
a  step  towards  deliverance.  Reports  of  comets,  meteors,  and 
all  sorts  of  fearful  omens  and  prodigies  were  interpreted  as 
signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  his  reign  over  the  hea- 
then. The  Romans  recognized  the  Messiah  in  Vespasian  and 
Titus. 

To  defy  Rome  in  that  age,  without  a  single  ally,  was  to  defy 
the  world  in  arms ;  but  religious  fanaticism,  inspired  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  heroic  achievemetits  of  the  Maccabees,  blinded 
the  Jews  against  the  inevitable  failure  of  this  mad  and  desperate 
revolt. 
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The  Koman  Intasion. 
The  emperor  Nero,  informed  of  the  rebellion,  sent  his  most 
famous  general,  Vespasian,  with  a  large  force  to  Palestine. 

Mount    Soon 


PtAN 

or 

AMCIENTJERUSALE 


Yespasian  opened  the  campaign  in  the  year  67  from  the  Syrian 
port-town,  Ptolemais  (Acco),  and  against  a  stout  resistance  over- 
ran Gulilee  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.     But  events 
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in  Borne  hindered  him  from  completing  the  victory,  and  re- 
quired him  to  return  thither.  Nero  had  kUled  himself.  The 
emperors,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  followed  one  another  in 
rapid  succession.  The  latter  was  taken  out  of  a  dog's  kennel  in 
Some  while  drunk,  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  shamefully 
put  to  death.  Yespasian,  in  the  year  69,  was  universally  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  restored  order  and  prosperity. 

His  son,  Titus,  who  himself  ten  years  after  became  emperor, 
and  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  mildness  and  philan- 
thropy,* then  undertook  the  prosecution  of  the  Jewish  war,  and 
became  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  of  destroying  the  holy 
city  and  the  temple.  He  had  an  army  of  not  less  than  eighty 
thousand  trained  soldiers,  and  planted  his  camp  on  Mount  Scopus 
and  the  adjoining  Mount  Olivet,  in  full  view  of  the  city  and  the 
temple,  which  from  this  height  show  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
valley  of  the  Kedron  divided  the  besiegers  from  the  besieged. 

In  April,  a.d.  70,  immediately  after  the  Passover,  when  Jeru- 
salem was  filled  with  strangers,  the  siege  began.  The  zealots  re- 
jected, with  sneering  defiance,  the  repeated  proposals  of  Titus 
and  the  prayers  of  Josephus,  who  accompanied  him  as  interpreter 
and  mediator ;  and  they  struck  down  every  one  who  spoke  of  sur- 
render. They  made  sorties  down  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  and 
up  the  mountaiu,  and  inflicted  great  loss  on  the  Bomana  As 
the  di£Siculties  multiplied  their  courage  increased.  The  cruci- 
fixion of  hundreds  of  prisonens  (as  many  as  five  hundred  a  day) 
only  enraged  them  the  more.  Even  the  famine  which  began 
to  rage  and  sweep  away  thousands  daily,  and  forced  a  woman 
to  roast  her  own  child,*  the  cries  of  mothers  and  babes,  the  most 

^  The  people  caUed  him  Amor  et  DeficioB  genaris  humani.  He  was  bom  De- 
cember 80,  A.D.  40,  and  died  September  13,  81.  He  ascended  the  Uuone  79, 
in  the  year  when  the  towns  of  Heroolaneam,  Stabi»,  and  Pompeii  were  de« 
stroyed.  His  reign  was  marked  by  a  series  of  terrible  calamities,  amon^ 
which  was  a  conflagration  in  Rome  which  lasted  three  days,  and  a  plague 
which  destroyed  tfaoaRands  of  yictims  daily.  He  made  earnest  efforta  to 
repair  the  injuries,  and  used  to  say,  when  a  day  paased  without  an  act  of 
philanthropy,  ^^  Amid,  diem  perdidV*    See  Suetonius,  Titus, 

*  Josephus,  VL  8,  4,  gives  a  fuU  account  of  this  horrible  and  most  onnstu- 
lal  incident 
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pitiable  soenee  of  misery  around  them,  could  not  move  tiie  crazj 
fanatics.  History  records  no  other  instance  of  such  obstinate 
resistance,  such  desperate  bravery  and  contempt  of  death.  The 
Jews  fought,  not  only  for  civil  liberty,  life,  and  their  native 
land,  but  for  that  which  constituted  their  national  pride  and 
glory,  and  gave  their  whole  history  its  significance — ^for  their 
religion,  which,  even  in  this  state  of  horrible  degeneracy,  infused 
into  them  an  almost  superhuman  power  of  endiurance. 

The  DESTBircnoN  of  thk  Cmr  and  the  Temple. 

At  last,  in  July,  the  castle  of  Antonia  was  surprised  and  taken 
by  night.  This  prepared  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  in  which  the  tragedy  culminated.  Tlie  daily  sacrifices 
ceased  July  17th,  because  the  hands  were  all  needed  for  defence. 
The  last  and  the  bloodiest  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ings was  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  Jews  who  had  crowded 
around  it. 

Titus  (according  to  Josephus)  intended  at  first  to  save  that 
magnificent  work  of  architecture,  as  a  trophy  of  victory,  and 
perhaps  from  some  superstitious  fear;  and  when  the  flames 
threatened  to  reach  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  forced  his  way 
through  flame  and  smoke,  over  the  dead  and  dying,  to  arrest  the 
fire.*  But  the  destruction  was  determined  by  a  higher  decree. 
His  own  soldiers,  roused  to  madness  by  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance, and  greedy  of  the  golden  treasures,  could  not  be  restrained 
from  the  work  of  destruction.     At  first  the  halls  around  the 

1  Josephns  is,  however,  not  qnite  conauiteiit ;  he  nays  ftnt  that  Titus,  per- 
oeiying  that  his  endeayors  to  spare  a  foreign  temple  tamed  to  the  damage  of 
his  soldiers,  commanded  the  gates  to  be  set  on  fire  (YI.  4,  1) ;  and  then,  that 
on  the  next  day  he  gave  orders  to  extinguish  it  (§  3,  6,  and  87).  Sulpidns 
Bevems  (II.  80)  makes  Titns  responsible  for  the  destruction,  who  thought 
that  it  would  make  an  end  both  to  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religion. 
This  is  defended  by  Stang«,  J)e  TitiimperatarU  vita,  P.  I.,  1870,  pp.  39-43, 
but  doubted  by  SohOrer,  I  o.  p.  846.  Renan  (511  sqq.),  following  Bemays, 
Ueber  die  Chranik  des  Sulpieivs  8cv.,  1861,  p.  48,  believes  that  Sulpidus  drew 
his  aooonnt  from  the  lost  portion  of  the  Hialariei  of  Tacitus,  and  that  Titns 
neither  ordered  nor  forbade  the  buining  of  the  Temple,  but  left  it  to  its  fate, 
with  a  prudent  reserration  of  his  motivea     So  also  Thiersch,  p.  224. 
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temple  were  set  on  fire.  Then  a  firebrand  was  hurled  through 
the  golden  gate.  When  the  flames  arose  the  Jews  raised  a 
hideous  yell  and  tried  to  put  out  the  fire ;  while  others,  elin^ng 
with  a  last  convulsive  grasp  to  their  Messianic  hopes,  rested  in 
the  declaration  of  a  false  prophet,  that  God  in  the  midst  of  flic 
conflagration  of  the  Temple  would  give  a  signal  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  people.  The  legions  vied  with  each  other  in  feed- 
ing the  flames,  and  made  the  unhappy  people  feel  the  full  force 
of  their  unchained  rage.  Soon  the  whole  prodigious  structure 
was  in  a  blaze  and  illuminated  the  skies.  It  was  burned  on  the 
tenth  of  August,  a.d.  70,  the  same  day  of  the  year  on  which, 
according  to  tradition,  the  first  temple  was  destroyed  by  Kebn- 
chadnezzar.  "  No  one,"  says  Josephus,  "  can  conceive  a  louder, 
more  terrible  shriek  than  arose  from  all  sides  during  the  burn- 
ing of  the  temple.  The  shout  of  victory  and  the  jubilee  of  the 
legions  sounded  through  the  wailings  of  the  people,  now  sur- 
rounded with  fire  and  sword,  upon  the  mountain,  and  tliroughout 
the  city.  The  echo  from  all  the  mountains  around,  even  to 
Persea  (?),  increased  the  deafening  roar.  Yet  the  miseiy  itself 
was  more  terrible  than  this  disorder.  The  hill  on^Which  the 
temple  stood  was  seething  hot,  and  seemed  enveloped  to  its  base 
in  one  sheet  of  flame.  The  blood  was  larger  in  quantity  than 
the  fire,  and  those  that  were  slain  more  in  number  than  those 
that  slew  them.  The  ground  was  nowhere  visible.  All  was 
covered  with  corpses ;  over  these  heaps  the  soldiers  pursued  the 
fugitives."  * 

The  Romans  planted  their  eagles  on  the  shapeless  ruins,  over 
against  the  eastern  gate,  offered  their  sacrifices  to  them,  and 
proclaimed  Titus  Iniperator  with  the  greatest  acclamations  of 
joy.  Thus  was  fulfilled  tlie  prophecy  concerning  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place." ' 

Jerusalem  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  only  three  towers  of  the 
palace  of  Herod — BUppicus  (stiU  standing),  Phasael,  and  Man- 

»  A  J:,VL  6,1. 

'Daniel,  9  :27;  Matt.  24:15;  oomp.  Luke 21 :20;  JoeephiiB,  B.Jnd,,YL 
6,1. 
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anrne — together  with  a  portion  of  the  western  wall,  were  left  as 
monuments  of  the  strength  of  the  conquered  city,  once  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Jewish  theocracy  and  the  cradle  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Even  the  heathen  Titus  is  reported  to  have  publicly  declared 
that  Gtodj  by  a  special  providence,  aided  the  Romans  and  drove 
the  Jews  from  their  impregnable  strongholds.'  Josephus,  who 
went  through  the  war  himself  from  beginning  to  end,  at  first  as 
governor  of  Galilee  and  general  of  the  Jewish  army,  then  as  a 
prisoner  of  Vespasian,  finally  as  a  companion  of  Titus  and 
mediator  between  the  Romans  and  Jews,  recognized  in  this 
tragical  event  a  divine  judgment  and  admitted  of  his  degener- 
ate countrymen,  to  whom  he  was  otherwise  sincerely  attached : 
"  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  what  gives  me  pain :  I  believe  that, 
had  the  Romans  delayed  their  punishment  of  tliese  villains,  the 
city  would  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  or  overwhelmed 
with  a  flood,  or,  like  Sodom,  consumed  with  fire  from  heaven. 
For  the  generation  which  was  in  it  was  far  more  ungodly  than 
the  men  on  whom  these  punishments  had  in  former  times  fallen. 
By  their  madness  the  whole  nation  came  to  be  ruined." " 

Thus,  therefore,  must  one  of  the  best  Roman  emperors  exe- 
cute the  long  threatened  judgment  of  God,  and  the  most  learned 
Jew  of  his  time  describe  it,  and  thereby,  without  willing  or 
knowing  it,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  and  the 
divinity  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  rejection  of  whom 
brought  all  this  and  the  subsequent  misfortune  upon  the  apos- 
tate race. 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  would  be  a  worthy  theme  for 
the  genius  of  a  Christian  Homer.  It  has  been  called  "the 
most  soul-stirring  struggle  of  all  ancient  history."  "  But  there 
was  no  Jeremiah  to  sing  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  city  of  David 
and  Solomon.  The  Apocalypse  was  already  written,  and  had 
predicted  that  the  heathen  "  shall  tread  the  holy  city  under  foot 

*  B.  Jud.^  VL  9,  1.     Titus  is  said  to  have  approved  suoh  passaores  (Job.  VUa^ 
65). 
'  B.  Jud,,  V.  18,  6.  ■  Merivale,  ?.  c,  p.  445. 
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forty  and  two  months."  ^  One  of  the  master  artists  of  modem 
times,  Kaulbach,  has  made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  greatest 
paintings  in  the  museam  at  Berlin.  It  represents  the  burning 
temple :  in  the  foreground,  the  high-priest  burying  his  sword  in 
his  breast;  around  him,  the  scenes  of  heart-rending  suffering; 
above,  the  ancient  prophets  beholding  the  fulfilment  of  their 
oracles ;  beneath  them,  Titus  with  the  Koman  army  as  the  un- 
conscious executor  of  the  Divine  wrath;  below,  to  the  left, 
Ahasuerus,  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the  mediaeval  legend,  driven 
by  furies  into  the  undying  future ;  and  to  the  right  the  group  of 
Christians  departing  in  peace  from  the  scene  of  destruction,  and 
Jewish  children  imploring  their  protection. 


The  Fate  of  the  Survivors,  and  the  Triumph  in  Boke. 

After  a  siege  of  five  months  the  entire  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  The  number  of  the  Jews  slain  during  the  siege, 
including  all  those  who  had  crowded  into  the  city  from  the 
country,  is  stated  by  Josephus  at  the  enormous  and  probably 
exa^erated  figure  of  one  million  and  one  hundred  thousand. 
Eleven  thousand  perished  from  starvation  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  siege.  Ninety-seven  thousand  were  carried  captive  and 
sold  into  slavery,  or  sent  to  the  mines,  or  sacrificed  in  the  gladis- 
toiial  shows  at  Csesarea,  Berytus,  Antioch,  and  other  cities.  The 
strongest  and  handsomest  men  were  selected  for  the  triumphal 
procession  in  Eome,  among  them  the  chief  defenders  and  leaders 
of  the  revolt,  Simon  Bab-Gioka  and  John  of  Gischala.  * 

Vespasian  and  Titus  celebrated  the  dearly  bought  victory  to- 
gether (71).  No  expense  was  spared  for  the  pageant.  Crowned 
with  laurel,  and  clothed  in  purple  garments,  the  two  conquerors 

1  Apoo.  11:2;  oomp.  Luke,  21:24.  In  Ban.  7:25;  0:27;  12:7,  the 
dnration  of  the  oppression  of  the  Jewish  people  is  giyenk  as  seven  half-jean 
(=  42  months). 

*  B.  Jud,  Yl.  9,  2-4.  Milman  (II.  888)  sums  np  the  soattered  sUtementB 
of  Josephns,  and  makes  ont  the  total  number  of  kUled,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  dose  of  the  war,  to  be  1,856,460,  and  the  total  number  of  priscaen 
101,700. 
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rode  slowly  in  separate  chariotfi^  Domitian  on  a  splendid  charger, 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  aristocracy.  They  were  preceded  by  the  soldiers  in 
festive  attire  and  seven  hundred  Jewish  captives.  The  images 
of  the  gods,  and  the  sacred  furniture  of  the  temple — the  table 
of  show-bread,  the  seven-armed  candlestick,  the  trumpets  which 
announced  the  year  of  jubilee,  the  vessel  of  incense,  and  the  rolls 
of  the  Law — ^were  borne  along  in  the  procession  and  deposited  in 
the  newly  built  Temple  of  Peace,*  except  the  Law  and  the  pur- 
ple veils  of  the  holy  place,  which  Yespasian  reserved  for  his 
palace.  Simon  Bar-Giora  was  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian 
Eock ;  John  of  Gischala  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Coins  were  cast  with  the  legend  Judoea  cwpta^  Jxidooa  deviota. 
But  neither  Yespasian  nor  Titus  assumed  the  victorious  epithet 
Judoffus ;  they  despised  a  people  which  had  lost  its  father- 
land. 

Josephus  saw  the  pompous  spectacle  of  the  humiliation  and 
wholesale  crucifixion  of  his  nation,  and  described  it  without  a 
tear.'  The  thoughtful  Christian,  looking  at  the  representation 
of  the  temple  furniture  borne  by  captive  Jews  on  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Titus,  still  standing  between  the  Colosseum  and  the 
Forum,  is  filled  with  awe  at  the  fulfilment  of  divine  prophecy. 

The  conquest  of  Palestine  involved  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth.  Yespasian  retained  the  land  as  his  pri- 
vate property  or  distributed  it  among  his  veterans.  The  people 
were  by  the  five  years'  war  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  left 

'  The  Temple  of  Peace  was  afterwards  burned  under  Commodna,  and  it  ia 
not  known  what  became  of  the  raored  furniture. 

'  B.  Jud.,  YII.  5,  5-7.  JoaephuB  was  richlj  rewarded  for  his  treachexy. 
Vespasian  gave  him  a  house  in  Borne,  an  annual  pension,  the  Roman  oitisen- 
ship,  and  large  possessions  in  Judasa.  Titus  and  Domitian  oontinued  the 
favors.  But  his  oountrymen  embittered  his  life  and  cursed  his  memory.  Jost 
and  other  Jewish  historians  speak  of  him  with  great  contempt.  King  Agrippa, 
the  last  of  the  Idumaan  sovereigns,  lived  and  died  an  humble  and  contented 
vassal  of  Rome,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  A,D.  100.  His  Ucentious  sister, 
Berenice,  nanowiy  escaped  the  fate  of  a  second  Cleopatra.  The  conquering 
Titus  was  conquered  by  her  sensual  charms,  and  desired  to  raise  her  to  the 
imperial  throne,  but  the  public  dissatisfaction  forced  him  to  dismiss  her, 
**  invilm  vmtam:'    Suet.,  TU.  7.    Comp.  Sohttrer,  I  e.  381,  88d. 
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without  a  inagiBtrate  (in  the  Jewish  sense),  withont  a  temple, 
withoxLt  a  conntiy.  The  renewal  of  the  revolt  under  the  fake 
Messiah,  Bar-Cocheba,  led  only  to  a  still  more  complete  destnic- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  devastation  of  Palestine  by  the  army  of 
Hadrian  (132-135).  But  the  Jews  still  had  the  law  and  the 
prophets  and  the  sacred  traditions,  to  which  they  cling  to  this 
day  with  indestructible  tenacity  and  with  the  hope  of  a  great 
future.  Scattered  over  the  earth,  at  home  everywhere  and  no- 
where; refusing  to  mingle  their  blood  with  any  other  race, 
dwelling  in  distinct  communities,  marked  as  a  peculiar  people  in 
every  feature  of  the  countenance,  in  every  rite  of  religion; 
patient,  sober,  and  industrious ;  successful  in  every  enterprise, 
prosperous  in  spite  of  oppression,  ridiculed  yet  feared,  robbed 
yet  wealthy,  massacred  yet  springing  up  again,  they  have  out- 
lived the  persecution  of  centuries  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 
live  to  the  end  of  time :  the  object  of  the  mingled  contempt, 
admiration,  and  wonder  of  the  world. 

§  89.  Ej^ecta  of  the  Destruction  of  JeruaaLem,  on  the  Christian 

Church. 

The  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  remembering  the  Lord's  admo- 
nition, forsook  the  doomed  city  in  good  time  and  fled  to  the 
town  of  Pella  in  the  Decapolis,  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  north 
of  PersBa,  where  king  Herod  Agrippa  H.,  before  whom  Panl 
once  stood,  opened  to  them  a  safe  asylum.  An  old  tradition 
says  that  a  divine  voice  or  angel  revealed  to  their  leaders  the 
duty  of  flight.'  There,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  chiefly  Gen- 
tile, the  church  of  tlie  circumcision  was  reconstructed.  Unfor- 
tunately, its  history  is  hidden  from  us.  But  it  never  reoovered 
its  former  importance.  When  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  as  a 
Christian  city,  its  bishop  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  the 
four  patriarchs  of  the  East,  but  it  was  a  patriarchate  of  honor, 

'  In  Easebias,  H,  17.,  Ill  5 :  Kvri  timi  xtfntffCbip  roiir  aM5t  SMt/^tocs  9t*  Avwo- 
\Uf9m%  iK^o^drra,  Comp.  Bpiphanins.  De  pond,  et  meia,  o.  15.  and  the  wantiig 
of  Christ.  Matt.  24: 15  nq.  Ensebins  pnts  the  fligrfat  to  PeUa  before  the  war 
<wfih  rod  wo\4ft/ov),  or  four  yeaza  befote  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem. 
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not  of  power,  and  sank  to  a  mere  shadow  after  the  Moham* 
inedan  invasion. 

The  awful  catastrophe  of  the  destmetion  of  the  Jewish  dieoo- 
racy  must  have  produced  the  prof  oundest  sensation  among  the 
Christians,  of  which  we  now,  in  the  absence  of  all  particular  in- 
formation respecting  it,  can  hardly  form  a  tme  conception.'  It 
was  the  greatest  calamity  of  Judaism  and  a  great  benefit  to 
Christianity ;  a  refutation  of  the  one,  a  vindication  and  ^nanci- 
pation  of  the  other.  It  not  only  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to.  faith, 
but  at  the  same  time  formed  a  proper  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  relation  between  the  two  reli^ous  bodies.  It  separated  them 
forever.  It  is  true  the  apostle  Paul  had  before  now  inwardly 
completed  this  separation  by  the  Christian  universality  of  his 
whole  system  of  doctrine ;  but  outwardly  he  had  in  various  ways 
accommodated  himself  to  Judaism,  and  had  more  than  once 
religiously  visited  the  temple.  He  wished  not  to  appear  as  a 
revolutionist,  nor  to  anticipate  the  natural  course  of  history, 
the  ways  of  Providence.'  But  now  the  rupture  was  also  out- 
wardly consummated  by  the  thunderbolt  of  divine  omnipotence. 
Ood  himself  destroyed  the  house,  in  which  he  had  thus  far  dwelt, 
in  which  Jesus  had  taught,  in  which  the  apostles  had  prayed ;  he 
rejected  his  peculiar  people  for  their  obstinate  rejection  of  the 
Messiah ;  he  demolished  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  theocracy, 
whose  system  of  worship  was,  in  its  very  nature,  associated  ex- 
clusively with  the  tabernacle  at  first  and  afterwards  with  the  tem- 
ple ;  but  in  so  doing  he  cut  the  cords  which  had  hitherto  bound, 
and  according  to  the  law  of  organic  development  necessarily  bound 
the  infant  church  to  the  outward  economy  of  the  old  covenant, 
and  to  Jerusalem  as  its  centre.  Henceforth  the  heathen  could 
no  longer  look  upon  Christianity  as  a  mere  sect  of  Judaism,  but 
must  regard  and  treat  it  as  a  new,  peculiar  religion.  The  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  therefore,  marks  that  momentous  crisis 
at  which  the  Christian  church  as  a  whole  burst  forth  forever 
from  the  chrysalis  of  Judaism,  awoke  to  a  sense  of  its  maturity, 

>  It  is  aUnded  to  in  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  oap.  16. 
*  Oomp.  1  Cor.  7  :  18  aqq. ;  Acta  21  :  26  sqq. 
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and  in  government  and  worship  at  once  took  its  independent 
stand  before  the  world.* 

This  breaking  away  from  hardened  Judaism  and  its  religious 
forms,  however,  involved  no  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Old  Testament  revelation.  The  church,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
tered into  the  inheritance  of  Israel.  The  Christians  appeared 
as  genuine  Jews,  as  spiritual  children  of  Abraham,  who,  follow- 
ing the  inward  current  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  had  found  Him, 
who  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  the  per- 
fect fruit  of  the  old  covenant  and  the  living  germ  of  the  new ; 
the  beginning  and  the  principle  of  a  new  moral  creation. 

It  now  only  remained  to  complete  the  consolidation  of  the 
church  in  this  altered  state  of  things ;  to  combine  the  premises 
in  their  results ;  to  take  up  the  conservative  tendency  of  Peter 
and  the  progressive  tendency  of  Paul,  as  embodied  respectively 
in  the  Jewish-Christian  and  the  Gentile-Christian  chnit^es,  and 
to  fuse  them  into  a  third  and  higher  tendency  in  a  permanent 
organism ;  to  set  forth  alike  the  unity  of  the  two  Testaments  in 
diversity,  and  their  diversity  in  unity ;  and  in  this  way  to  wind 
up  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church. 

This  was  the  work  of  John,  the  apostle  of  completion. 

1  Dr.  Riobftrd  Rothe  {IH»  Anfdiiige  der  ChrUU.  Kirehe^  p.  d41  aqq.),  Thittsoh 
(p.  225),  Ewald  (VII.  26),  Benan  (VAniechr,,  p.  645),  and  Lightfoot(^<i/.,  p. 
801)  ascribe  the  same  significance  to  the  destruction  of  Jerasalem.  Ewald 
says:  *'A8  by  one  great  irrevocable  stroke  the  OhriBtian  oongregAtion  wu 
separated  from  the  Jewish,  to  which  it  had  heretofore  dang  as  a  now,  vigor- 
ons  ofbhoot  to  the  root  of  the  old  tree  and  as  the  daaghter  to  the  mother.** 
He  also  qaotes  the  newly  discovered  letter  of  Serapion«  written  abont  75,  as 
showing  the  effect  which  the  deatmction  of  Jenualem  exerted  on  thongbtfol 
minda.    See  above,  p.  171. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

8T.  JOHN,  AND  THB  LAST  BTADIUM  OF  THE  APOSTOLIO  PERIOD. 
THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  JEWISH  AND  GENTILE  CHRISTIANITY. 

-John  1 :  14. 

§  40.      The  JoAcmnecm  Idterature. 

L   SOUBOES. 

1.  The  Oospelf  JS^risilea,  and  BevelcUian  of  John.     The  notices  of  John  in 

the  Synoptical  Gbspels,  in  the  Acts,  and  in  QaL  2 :  9.  (See  the 
passages  in  Yonng^s  Analytical  Concordance,) 

2.  Patristic  traditions.    iBBNiBus:  Adv,  Haer,  IL  22,  6  (John  lived  to 

the  age  of  Trajan) ;  III.  1, 1  (John  at  Ephesns) ;  lU.  8, 4  (John  and 
Cerinthus) ;  V.  90,  8  (John  and  the  Apocalypee).  Clsieemb  AiiEX.  : 
Qtiis  dives  salvuSf  c.  42  (John  and  the  young  robber).  PoiiTCBATra 
of  Ephesns  in  Bus.  Hist,  Eocl,,  UL  31 ;  Y.  24  (John,  one  of  the#i«ydXa 
OTfHX*^  And  a  Itptift  r6  nirakov  irt(f>oprfKc»f;).  Tebtullian  :  Depraescr, 
haer.,  c,  86  (the  legend  of  John's  martyrdom  in  Borne  bj  being 
steeped  in  oil,  and  his  miracnlons  preservation).  Eitbbbiub  :  BuL 
Eod,,  m.  chs.  18,  23,  31 ;  IV.  14 ;  V.  24  (the  paschal  oontroyenj). 
Jebomb  :  Ad  Gal  6  :  10  (the  last  words  of  John) ;  De  vir.  UL,  o.  9. 
AuouBiiN  :  Tract,  124  in  Evang,  Joann.  (Opera  UL  1970,  ed.  Migne). 
NiOBPHOBUB  Cal.  :  Hist.  Ecd.,  IL  42. 

n.   AfOOBTFHAL  TBADinDN& 

Acta  JohanniSf  ed.  Oovsr.  Tisohsndobf,  in  his  Acta  AposL  Apoer,,  lips., 
1861,  pp.  266-276.  Gomp.  Prolegg.  LXXUI.  sqq.,  where  the 
patristic  testimonies  on  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  John  are  collected. 

Acta  JoanniSf  unter  BentUztmg  von  C.  v,  Tischendor/^s  Nachlass  bear- 
beitet  yon  Thboo.  Zahn.  Erlangen,  1880  (264  pages  and  olxzii.  pages 
of  Introd.). 

The  ''  Acta  "  contain  the  irpd(9i9  rov  .  .  .  *lmdwpw  rod  droX«yyov  by 
Pboohobxts,  who  professes  to  be  one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples,  one  of 
the  Seven  Deacons  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  6 : 5),  and  a  pupil  of  Si 
John;  and  fragments  of  the  ntpiodw,  *I<iMiFMV|  *'the  Wanderings  of 
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John,'*  by  LEuanm  OhabintjSi  &  Mend  and  pnpil  of  John.  The  f onner 
work  18  ft  religions  romance,  written  about  400  years  after  the  death 
of  John ;  the  latter  is  assigned  by  Zahn  to  an  author  in  Asia  Minor 
before  160,  and  probably  before  140 ;  it  uses  the  fourth  as  well  as 
the  Synoptical  Gospels,  and  so  far  has  some  apologetic  value.  See 
p.  cxlTiii. 

Max  Bonnet,  the  French  philologist,  promises  a  new  critical  edi- 
tion of  tiie  Acts  of  John.  See  R  Leroox's  **  Bevne  ditiLque,"  1880, 
p.  449. 
Apooah/psis  Johanrii$,  in  Tibghbndobf's  Apooah/pBes  Apoen^phcB  Mbsis, 
EtdreBf  PavH^  Johannis,  item  Marias  Dortniiio.  Lips.,  1866,  pp. 
70-94. 

This  pseudo-Johannean  Apocalypse  purports  to  have  been  writ- 
ten shortly  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  by  St  John,  on  Mount 
Tabor.  It  exists  in  MS.  from  the  ninth  century,  and  was  first  edited 
by  A.  Birch,  1804. 

On  the  legends  of  St.  John  comp.  Mrs.  Jambbon  :  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  I.  157-172,  fifth  edition. 

m.   BlOOBAPmOAIi  AND  CBmCAIi. 

Fbancdb  Tbbnoh  :  Ltfe  and  Character  of  8L  John  the  Evangelist.  London, 
1850. 

Dban  StaiiiiE7  (d.  1881) :  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age. 
Oxford  and  London,  1847,  third  ed.,  1874,  pp.  234-281. 

Max  Kkbmkkl  :  Der  Apostel  Johannes.    Leipzig,  1871. 

Jamib  M.  MagdonaiiD  :  The  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  John.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Dean  Howson,  New  York,  1877  (new  ed.  unchanged, 
1880). 

Comp.  the  biographical  sketches  in  the  works  on  the  Apostolic  Church, 
mentioned  i  20  (p.  189)  ;  in  the  Introductions  to  the  Commentaries 
of  L^cKB,  Lahob,  LuTHABixr,  QoDBT ;  and  the  articles  "  John  "  by 
FiBBARP  in  Herzog,  by  Plumftbb  in  Smith,  etc. 

IV.   DOOTBINAL. 

The  Johannean  type  of  doctrine  is  expounded  by  Nbambkb  (in  his  work 
on  the  Apoet  Age,  4th  ed.,  1847 ;  E.  transL  by  Robinson,  N.  York, 
1865,  pp.  508-581) ;  Fbommann  (Der  Johanneische  Lehrbegrif,  Leipz., 
1899)  ;  C.  Beinh.  K5stlin  (Der  Lehrbegriff  des  Ev.  vnd  der  Brief  e 
JohanniSy  Berlin,  1848)  ;  Beuss  {Diejohann.  Theologies  in  the  Stras- 
burg  "BeitrSge  zu  den  theol.  Wissenschaften,"  1847,  in  La  Thiologie 
johanniquey  Paris,  1879,  and  in  his  Theology  of  the  Apost.  Age,  2d 
ed.  1860,  translated  from  the  third  French  ed.  by  Aknib  Habwood, 
Ixmd.  1872-74,  2  toIs.)  ;  Schmid  (in  his  Bibl  Theol  des  K.  T, 
Stutig.  1858) ;  Battb  (in  Vorlesungen  Ober  If.  T.  TheoL,  Leipz.  1864) ; 
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Hixicnnnnu)  (1849  and  1868) ;  B.  Wbbb  (1)^ /oAonnMc^ 
Berlin,  1862,  and  in  his  BibL  TheoL  des  N.  T.,  ad  ed.  1880).    There 
are  also  spedal  treatuea  on  John's  Logos-dootrine  and  CShziskdogy 
bj  Weissbagkeb  (1862),  BxxBOHLikO  (1866),  and  others. 

V.   OomOMTABISB  ON  THB  QOBPEL  OF  JoHN. 

The  literatnre  on  the  Gospel  of  John  and  its  genuineness,  from  1792  to 
1875  (from  Evanson  to  Lnthardt),  is  given  with  unnsual  fulness  and 
aociinK^  bj  Dr.  Oaspab  Baaxt  Gbbqobt  (an  Amerioan  scholar),  in  an 
appendix  to  his  translation  of  LtncHABDT's  8L  John,  the  Author  qf  ike 
F&arik  Gospel,  Edinb.  1875,  pp.  283-360.  Ck)mp.  also  the  veiy 
oarefol  lists  of  Dr.  Esn^  Abbot  (down  to  1869)  in  the  artide  Jokn^ 
Goepelof,  in  the  Am.  ed.  of  Smith's  '*Diot  of  the  Bible,"  L  1437- 
1439. 

Obiobn  (d.  254) ;  Chbtbobtok  (407) ;  AnomnN  (480) ;  Oxsoi  op 
Aimlajxdsojl  (444) ;  OaiiYIN  (1564) ;  Lakpb  (1724, 3  yoIs.)  ;  Bknobl 
(Onomon,  1752) ;  LtoEB  (1820,  3d  ed.  1843) ;  Olbhaotbn  (1832,  4th 
ed.  by  Ebbabd,  1861) ;  Tholuok  (1827,  7th  ed.  1857) ;  HBNOflrEf- 
BEBo  (1863, 2d  ed.  1867 ;  Eng.  transL  1865)  ;  LuTHABixr  (1852,  2d  ed. 
entirely  rewritten  1875 ;  Eng.  transl.  by  Gbbgobt,  in  2  yoIs.,  and  a 
special  volume  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Fonrth  Gospel,  1875); 
Db  Wbttb-BbOoknbb  (5th  ed.  1863) ;  Metbb  (5th  and  last  ed.  of 
Meyer,  1869 ;  6th  ed.  by  Weiss,  1880) ;  Ewald  (1861) ;  Auobd  (6th 
ed.  1868 ;  Wobdswobth  (5th  ed.  1866),  Godst  (1865,  2  vols.,  2d 
ed.  1877,  Eng.  transl.  in  3  vols. ;  8d  edition  of  the  French  original, 
Paris,  1881) ;  Lanob  (as  translated  and  enlarged  by  Schaff,  N.  T. 
and  Edinb.  1871) ;  Watkinb  (in  Ellicott's  "  N.  T.  Com.  for  English 
Readers,'*  1878);  Wbstoott  (in  <<  Speaker's  Ck)nmientary,'*  1879); 
MniUOAK  and  Tj/Louvtos  (in  **  SohafTB  PopnL  Ck>m.,*'  1880) ;  Ekel 
(1881) ;  Plummeb  (1881) ;  Thoma  {Die  Genesis  des  Joh.-BvanffeHums, 
1882). 

VI.   SfBOIAIi  TbBATIHBS  on  THB    GKNUXNBWBaS    ABD  GbBDIBZUTT    OF  TBB 

Fourth  Gospbl. 

We  hare  no  room  to  give  all  the  titles  of  books,  or  the  pagei  in  the  iBtrodneiioiui  to 
Gonunentariea,  and  refer  to  the  lifts  of  Abbot  and  Gregory. 

a.  Writers  against  the  Genoineness : 

E.  Eyanson  {The  Dissonance  of  the  Four  generally  received  Efxm- 
gelists,  Gloucester,  1792).  K.  G.  Bbeischnbidbb  (ProbabiUa  de  Ev. 
et  Ep.  Joh.  Ap.  Indole  et  Origine,  Leips.  1820,  refuted  by  Schott,  Eich- 
hom,  LUcke,  and  others ;  retracted  bj  the  author  himself  in  1828). 
D.  F.  Stbattbs  (in  his  Leben  Jesu,  1835  ;  withdrawn  in  the  3ded.  1838, 
but  renewed  in  the  4th,  1840 ;  and  in  his  Leben  Jesu  fur  das  deutsche 
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VkOc^  1864) ;  L6TKELBXBaxB  (1840) ;  BBcnro  Baitzb  (1840).~F.  Chb. 
Baijb  (fiist  in  a  yezy  acute  and  ingenions  analjais  of  the  Qospel,  in  the 
«'TheoL  Jahrbaoher,"  of  Tttbingen,  1844,  and  again  in  1847,  1848, 
1858, 1855, 1859).  He  represents  the  fourth  Qospel  as  the  ripe  result 
of  a  literary  development,  or  evolution,  which  proceeded,  accozding 
to  the  Hegelian  method,  from  thesis  to  antithesis  and  synthesis,  or 
from  Judaudng  Petrinism  to  anti-Jewish  Paulinism  and  (pseudo-) 
Johannean  reconciliation.  He  was  followed  by  the  whole  TQbingen 
School ;  ZiELLSB  (1845,  1847, 1853) ;  Sohwieoiab  (1846) ;  HhiOERFeld 
(1849, 1854, 1855, 1875) ;  YoiiBII^b  (1870, 1876) ;  Sobbmkxl  (1864  and 
1873) ;  Hoi/rzHAKN  (in  Schenkers  **  Bibellexikon,"  1871,  voL  m., 
828  8qq.).~EBi]c  (in  his  Qt^ch,  Je»u  v,  NazarOy  since  1867,  voL  I., 
146  sqq. ;  167  sqq.,  and  in  the  dd  ed.  of  his  abridgement,  1875,  p.  40). 
Hausbaxb  (1874) ;  Manoou)  (in  the  8d  ed.  of  Block's  Introd,,  1875) ; 
Thoma  (1882).  In  Holland,  Sohoi/tbn  (Leyden,  1865,  and  again 
1871).  In  England,  J.  J.  Tatiab  (London,  1867)  ;  Samttbl  Davunson 
(in  the  new  ed.  of  his  IrUroductUm  to  the  N.  T.,  1868, 11.  823  sqq. 
and  357  sqq.) ;  the  anonymous  author  of  Supernatural  Religum  (voL 
n.  251  sqq.,  of  the  6th  ed.,  London,  1875) ;  and  £.  A.  A.  (Edwin 
A.  Abbott,  D.D,  of  London,  in  art  Owpels,  *'£ncyol.  Brit.,"  voL 
X.,  1879,  pp.  818-843). 

The  dates  assigned  to  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by 
these  opponents  vary  from  110  to  170,  but  the  best  scholars  among 
them  are  more  and  more  forced  to  retreat  from  170  (Baur's  date)  to 
130  (Keim),  or  to  the  yery  beginning  of  the  second  century  (110). 
This  is  fatal  to  their  theory ;  for  at  that  time  many  of  the  personal 
friends  and  pupils  of  John  must  have  been  still  living  to  prevent  a 
literary  fiction  from  being  generally  accepted  in  the  church  as  a 
genuine  work  of  the  apostle. 

Rbdss  (in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  OesekiclUe  der  heU  Schriften  N, 
7.,  1874,  pp.  229  sqq.,  and  in  his  Theohgie  jokanniqtde,  1879,  in  the 
sixth  part  of  his  great  work,  '*  La  Bible  '*)  leaves  the  question  un- 
decided, though  inclining  against  the  Johannean  authorship. 
Babatibb,  who  had  formerly  defended  the  authenticity  (in  his  Estai 
sur  les  saurce$  de  la  vie  de  JesvSy  1866),  follows  the  steps  of  Beuss, 
and  comes  to  a  negative  conclusion  (in  his  art.  Jean  in  lichten- 
berger's  '<£noycl.  des  Sciences  Belig.,"  Tom.  YII.,  Paris,  1880,  pp. 
173  sqq.). 

Wbessb  (1836),  Sghwuzbb  (1841),  Weeesackbb  (1857,  1859, 1862, 
1864),  Hasb  (in  his  Oeschichle  Jesu,  1875,  while  in  his  earlier  writ- 
ings he  had  defended  the  genuineness),  and  Bbzvan  (1863,  1867,  and 
1879)  admit  genuine  portions  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  difier 
among  themselves  as  to  the  extent.  Some  defend  the  genuineness 
of  the  discourses,  but  reject  the  miracles.  Benan,  on  the  contrary, 
favors  the  historical  portions,  but  rejects  the  discourses  of  Ohrist,  in 
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a  special  disonaaion  m  the  Idtiii  ed.  of  his  Viede  Jhus,  pp.  477  sqq. 
He  changed  hie  view  agaiii  in  his  Vegtiae  chrUienne,  1879,  pp.  47 
aqq.  "  Ce  qui  paraU  ie  pius  probable,**  he  says,  *<  ifest  qu'tm  disc^ 
de  rapdtre,  d^^osiiavre  depltmetcn  de  ses  souvenin,  8e  end  auiorisi  d 
parler  en  son  Ttom  et  d  ecrire,  vingt-cmq  ou  trente  one  agprea  sa  mart,  ce 
que  Von  regrettaU  qu*il  n*edt  pas  hU^memeflae^  de  eon  mvant"  He  is 
disposed  to  ascribe  the  compositioii  to  the  ''Pxesbyter  John** 
(whose  veij  existence  is  doubtful)  and  to  Axistion,  two  Epheaian 
disciples  of  John  the  Apostle.  In  chaiacteming  the  discounee  in 
the  Gospel  of  John  he  shows  his  utter  incapacity  ot  appreciating 
its  spirit  Maxchsw  AbnoijD  (Ood  and  the  Bible,  p.  248)  oonjectnies 
that  the  Ephesian  presbyters  composed  the  Gospel  with  the  aid  of 
materials  f  unushed  by  John. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Baur  and  his  followers,  and  Benan, 
while  they  reject  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  strongly 
defend  the  Johannean  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  one  of  the  certain 
documents  of  the  apostolic  age.  But  Eeim,  by  denying  the  whole 
tradition  of  John's  sojourn  at  Ephesus,  destroys  the  foundation  of 
Baur's  theory. 
b.  The  genuineness  has  been  defended  by  the  following  writers : 

Jos.  Pbiestle;  (Unitarian,  against  Evanson,  1793).  Bcblbheb- 
iL&OHEB  and  his  school,  especially  Mgeb  (1820  and  1840),  Bu§3a 
(1846  and  1862),  and  Db  Wbittb  (after  some  hesitation,  1837, 5th  ed, 
by  BrOckner,  1863).  Obbdmbb  (1836)  ;  Nbandeb  (Leben  Jesu,  1837) ; 
ThoiiUOK  (in  GlaubwiirdigkeU  der  evang,  OeeJiidUe,  sgainst  Strauss, 
1837) ;  Anobbws  Nokton  (Unitarian,  in  JEhfidences  <^  the  Genuine- 
ness  of  the  Qospele,  1837-1844,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.  1846,  abridged  ed., 
Boston,  1875);  Ebbabd  (1845,  against  Baur;  again  1861,  1868, 
and  1880,  in  Herzog's  "  Enoykl.") ;  Thibbsoh  (1845,  against  Banr) ; 
Sghnbideb  (1854) ;  Hxngocsnbbbo  (1863) ;  Asnk  (1863) ;  HomEDBnB 
Qbooti  (Baeilides,  1863;  Germ,  transl.  1868) ;  Van  Oobxebzee  (against 
Scholten,  Germ.  ed.  1867 ;  Engl.  transL  by  Hurst) ;  TmoHBKnoBF 
(Wann  wurden  uneere  Evangelien  verfaest?  1865,  4th  ed.  1866;  also 
translated  into  English,  but  very  poorly) ;  Eiooenbaoh  (1866,  against 
Volkmar).  Mbtbb  (Com.,  5th  ed.  1869) ;  Wbiss  (6th  ed.  of  Meyer, 
1880) ;  liANOE  (in  his  Leben  Jeeu^  and  in  his  Cbm.,  Sd  ed.  1868,  trans- 
lated and  enlarged  by  Schaff,  1871) ;  Samdat  (Auihanhip  and  His- 
torical Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  London,  1872) ;  Bexschlao 
(in  the  "Studien  und  Kritiken"  lor  1874  and  1875);  Lothabdt 
(2d  ed.  1875)  ;  Liostfoot  (in  the  "  Contemporary  Beview,**  1875- 
1877,  against  Supernatural  Eeligion) ;  Geo.  F.  Fihheb  (Beginningi 
of  ChrisHanUy,  1877,  ch.  X.,  and  art.  The  FourUi  Gotp^  in  "The 
Princeton  Beview  "  for  July,  1881,  pp.  51^84) ;  Gkn>Kr  (Commeniaire 
eur  V6mngiU  de  Saint  Jean,  2d  ed.  1878;  3d  ed.  "compleiemenl 
revue,**  voL  L,  Introduction  historique  et  critique^  Paris,  1881,  376 
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pages) ;  Wsstoott  (Introd.  to  the  Gospels,  1862, 1875,  and  Com,  1879) ; 
MoGiiSLLAN  (The  Four  Gospels,  1875) ;  Miulioak  (in  seTeral  artioles 
in  the  *<Contemp.  Review''  for  1867,  1868,  1871,  and  in  his  and 
Mouition's  Com.y  1880);  Ezra  Abbot  (The  AMihorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel:  External  Evidences,  Boston,  1880;  conolnsive  on  the  exter- 
nal evidences,  especially  the  important  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr, 
against  the  work,  SuptsmcUitral  Religion,  Godet,  in  the  third  ed. 
I.  38,  justly  accords  to  this  contribution  of  American  scholarship 
**  connaissance  complete  des  discussions  modemes,  etude  apprqfandie 
des  tSmoignages  du  lie  slide,  mesure  et  nettete  dans  lejugement  *'). 

YUL  Comhentabibb  on  the  Efistubb  of  John. 

Obcttmsnius  (1000) ;  Thbophtlact  (1071)  ;  Ltttebb  ;  Calvin  ;  Bttlun- 
osb;  LOokb  (3d  ed.  1856) ;  £>■  Wxtib  (1837,  5th  ed.  by  BbOgeneb, 
1863) ;  Nbanbeb  (1851,  Engl,  transl.  by  Mrs.  Conant,  1852) ;  DCs- 
TEBDiBCK  1852-1856,  2  vols.) ;  Hutheb  (in  Meyer's  Com.,  1855,  4th 
ed.  1880) ;  F.  D.  Maubicb  (1857) ;  Ebbabd  (in  Olshausen's  Com,, 
1859,  transl.  by  W,  B.  Pope,  Edinb.  1860);  Ewam)  (1861)  ;  Bbaunb 
(in  Lange's  Com,,  1865,  Engl.  ed.  by  Mombert,  1867);  Oandusb 
(1866) ;  Erich  Haupt  (1869,  Engl.  transL  by  TT.  B,  Pope,  Edinb., 
1879) ;  B.  BoTHB  (posthumous  ed,  by  K  Mahlhauser,  1879);  C.  A. 
Wolf  (1881). 

IX.  Commentabibs  on  the  Afocaltfse  of  John. 

BuLLXNOER  (1535,  6th  ed.  1604) ;  Gbotius  (1644) ;  Jos.  Mede  (Clatfis 
Apocalyptica,  1682) ;  Bosstjet  (B.  C,  1689) ;  VrrRiNGA  (1719) ;  Ben- 
gel  (1740,  1746,  and  new  ed.  1834) ;  Herder  (1779) ;  Eichhorn 
(1791) ;  £.  P.  Elleott  (Moras  ApocdlypHcoe,  or,  a  Com.  on  the  Apoo,, 
5th  ed.,  Lond.,  1862,  4  vols.) ;  LCoke  (1852) ;  Ewald  (1828  and 
1862) ;  Zt?LLia  (1834  and  1840) ;  Moses  Stuart  (1845,  2  vols.) ;  Db 
Wbttb  (1848,  3d  ed.  1862) ;  Alford  (3d  ed.  1866) ;  Hencmstenbbro 
(1849  and  1861) ;  Ebrabd  (1853) ;  Avberlbn  {Der  Prophet  Daniel 
ttnd  die  Ofenbarung  Johannis^  1854 ;  EngL  transl.  by  Ad.  Saphir, 
1856,  2d  Germ.  ed.  1857) ;  DiisTSBDiEGK  (1859,  3d  ed.  1877) ;  Bleek 
(1820  and  1862) ;  Luthardt  (1861) ;  Volkmar  (1862)  ;  Ejenlen 
(1870);  Lanob  (1871,  Am.  ed.,  with  lai*ge  additions  by  Craven, 
1874) ;  CowuBB  (1871);  Gebharpt  (Der  Lehrbegriff  der  Apocalypse, 
1873 ;  EngL  transl..  The  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  J.  Je£ferson« 
1878J ;  Ejejbfoth  (1874) ;  Lee  (1882).  Dan.  Volter,  in  Die  Entsteh- 
ung  der  Apocalypse,  TQbingen,  1882,  disputes  the  unity  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse and  cuts  it  up  into  five  different  strata  composed  from  ajx 
66  down  to  170.    Purely  subjective  and  arbitraxy. 
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§41.    Life  (md  Chcmuster  of  JoJm. 

**  Volat  a»U  9inB  meta^ 
Q^o  nee  vateB  neepropheta 

S»ola»U  altUta  : 
Tom  itnplenda  quam  impUkk, 
Numqf*am  vidU  tot  $ecreta 
Furtu  homo  puriui,** 

(AcUunof  St  Yiotor.) 

Thb  Mission  of  John. 

Peter,  the  Jewish  apostle  of  authority,  and  Paul,  the  Gentile 
apostle  of  freedom,  had  done  theu*  work  on  earth  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem — ^had  done  it  for  their  age  and  for  all 
ages  to  come ;  had  done  it,  and  by  the  influence  of  their  writ- 
ings are  doing  it  still,  in  a  manner  that  can  never  be  superseded. 
Both  were  master-builders,  the  one  in  laying  the  foundation, 
the  other  in  rearing  the  superstructure,  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
against  which  the  gates  of  Hades  can  never  prevail. 

But  there  remained  a  most  important  additional  work  to  be 
done,  a  work  of  union  and  consolidation.  This  was  reserved 
for  the  apostle  of  love,  the  bosom-friend  of  Jesus,  who  had  be- 
come his  most  perfect  reflection  so  far  as  any  human  being  can 
reflect  the  ideal  of  divine-human  purity  and  holiness.  John 
was  not  a  missionary  or  a  man  of  action,  like  Peter  and  Paul. 
He  did  little,  so  far  as  we  know,  for  the  outward  spread  of 
Christianity,  but  all  the  more  for  the  inner  life  and  growth  of 
Christianity  where  it  was  already  established.  He  has  nothing 
to  say  about  the  government,  the  forms,  and  rites  of  the  visible 
church  (even  the  name  does  not  occur  in  his  Gospel  and  first  Epis- 
tle), but  all  thQ  more  about  the  spiritual  substance  of  the  churcli 
— the  vital  union  of  believers  with  Christ  and  the  brotherly 
communion  of  believers  among  themselves.  He  is  at  once  the 
apostle,  the  evangelist,  and  the  seer,  of  the  new  covenant.  He 
lived  to  the  close  of  the  first  century,  that  he  might  erect  on 
the  foundation  and  superstructure  of  the  apostolic  age  the 
majestic  dome  gilded  by  the  light  of  the  new  heaven. 
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He  had  to  wait  in  silent  meditation  till  the  chnrch  was  ripe 
for  his  sublime  teaching.  This  is  intimated  bj  the  mysterious 
word  of  our  Lord  to  Peter  with  reference  to  John :  ^^  If  I  will 
that  he  tarrj  till  I  come^  what  is  that  to  thee  ? "  *  No  doubt 
the  Lord  did  come  in  the  terrible  judgment  of  Jerusalem.  John 
outlived  it  personallj,  and  his  type  of  doctrine  and  diaracter 
will  outliye  the  earlier  stages  of  church  MstoTy  (anticipated 
and  typified  by  Peter  and  Paul)  till  the  final  coming  of  the 
Lord.  Li  that  wider  sense  he  tarries  even  till  now,  and  his 
writings,  with  their  unexplored  depths  and  heights  still  wait  for 
the  proper  interpreter.  The  best  comes  last.  In  the  vision  of 
Elijah  on  Mount  Horeb,  the  strong  wind  that  rent  the  moun- 
tains and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks,  and  the  earthquake,  and 
the  fire  preceded  the  still  small  voice  of  Jehovah.*  The  owl 
of  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  begins  its  flight  at  tvrilight 
The  storm  of  battle  prepares  the  way  for  the  feast  of  peace. 
The  great  warrior  of  the  apostolic  age  already  sounded  the  key- 
note of  love  which  was  to  harmonize  the  two  sections  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  John  only  responded  to  Paul  when  he  revealed 
the  inmost  heart  of  the  supreme  being  by  the  prof  oundest  of  all 
definitions :  "  God  is  love."  • 

John  m  the  Gospels. 

John  was  a  son  (probably  the  younger  son)  of  Zebedee  and 
Salome,  and  a  brother  of  the  elder  James,  who  became  the  pro- 
tomartyr  of  the  apostles.^    He  may  have  been  about  ten  years 

*  John  31 :  22,  28.  HUligan  and  Moolton  in  loe. :  *'  The  point  of  oontrast 
between  the  words  spoken  respectively  to  Peter  and  John,  is  not  that  between 
a  violent  death  by  martyrdom  and  a  peaceful  departore ;  but  that  between 
impetuous  and  struggling  apostleship)  ending  in  a  riolent  death,  and  quiet, 
thoughtful,  meditative  waiting  for  the  Second  Coming  of  Jesus,  ending  in  a 
peaceful  transition  to  the  heavenly  repose.  Neither  Peter  nor  himself  is  to 
the  Evangelist  a  mere  individual  Each  is  a  type  of  one  aspect  of  apostolic 
working — of  Christian  witnessing  for  Jesus  to  the  very  end  of  time.'' 

*  1  Kings  19  :  11,  12. 

» 1  Cor.,  ch.  13 ;  1  John  4 :  8,  16. 

*  The  name  John,  from  the  Hebrew  "^jnin*^,  or  ^J'ji^  ie.,  Jehotali  i$ 
gradaui  (comp.  the  German  OoUhoid)^  impUed  to  Mb  mind  a  prophecy  of  his 
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younger  than  Jesns,  and  as,  according  to  the  nnanimotiB  testi- 
mony of  antiquity,  he  lived  till  the  reign  of  Trajan,  i^.,  till  after 
98,  he  must  have  attained  an  age  of  over  ninety  years.  He 
was  a  fisherman  by  trade,  probably  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee  (like 
Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip).  His  parents  seem  to  have  been  in 
comfortable  cii-cnmstances.  His  father  kept  hired  servants ;  his 
mother  belonged  to  the  noble  band  of  women  who  followed  Jesus 
and  supported  him  with  their  means,  who  purchased  spices  to 
embalm  him,  who  were  the  last  at  the  cross  and  the  first  at  the 
open  tomb.  John  himself  was  acquainted  with  the  high  priest, 
and  owned  a  house  in  Jerusalem  or  Galilee,  into  which  he  re- 
ceived the  mother  of  our  Lord.' 

He  was  a  cousin  of  Jesus,  according  to  die  fiesh,  from  his 
mother,  a  sister  of  Mary.*  This  relationship,  togeOieT  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  fervor  of  his  emotional  nature, 
formed  the  basis  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Lord. 

He  had  no  rabbinical  training,  like  Paul,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Jewish  scholars  he  was,  like  Peter  and  the  other  GaliUean 
disciples,  an  ^^  unlearned  and  ignorant  man." '  But  he  passed 
through  the  preparatory  school  of  John  the  Baptist  who  summed 
up  his  prophetic  mission  in  the  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the  <^  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  a  testimony 
which  he  afterwards  expanded  in  his  own  writings.  It  was  this 
testimony  which  led  him  to  Jesus  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
in  that  memorable  interview  of  which,  half  a  century  after- 
relation  to  Jesas,  the  Inoamate  JehoTah  (oomp.  13 :  41  with  Lml  6 : 1),  moA  k 
equivalent  to  *'  the  disciple  whom  Jeeus  loyed,"  13 :  28  ;  19 :  26  ;  90 : 2  ;  21 : 7, 
20.  The  Greek  fathers  call  John  6  iwurHi^tos,  the  leaner  on  the  bosom,  or, 
as  we  would  say,  the  bosom-friend  (of  Jesus). 

'Mark  1:20;  15:40sq. ;  Luke  8:8;  John  19:  27.  Godet  (I.  87)  thinks 
that  his  home  was  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaretb,  and  accounU  thus  for  his 
absence  in  Jerusalem  at  PauPs  first  visit  (Gal.  1 :  18,  19). 

'  According  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  John  10  :  25.  that  four  women 
(not  three)  are  meant  there,  as  Wieseler,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Lange,  and  other 
commentators  now  hold.  The  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  from  peculiar 
delicacy,  never  mentions  his  own  name,  nor  the  name  of  his  mothei;  nor 
the  name  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord ;  yet  his  mother  was  certainly  at  the 
cross,  according  to  the  Synoptists,  and  he  would  not  omit  her. 

*  Acts  4 :  18,  tur^pmwot  iypdftftmw  icol  I9m»tw. 
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wards,  he  remembered  the  very  hour.*  He  was  not  only  one  of 
the  Twelve,  but  the  chosen  of  the  chosen  Three.  Peter  stood 
out  more  prominently  before  the  public  as  the  friend  of  the 
Messiah ;  John  was  known  in  tlie  private  circle  as  the  friend  of 
Jesns.*  Peter  always  looked  at  the  official  character  of  Christ, 
and  asked  what  he  and  the  other  apostles  should  do ;  John  gazed 
steadily  at  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  was  intent  to  learn  what  the 
Master  said.  They  differed  as  the  busy  Martha,  anxious  to 
serve,  cmd  the  pensive  Mary,  contented  to  learn.  John  alone, 
with  Peter  and  his  brother  James,  witnessed  the  scene  of  the 
transfiguration  and  of  Grethsemane — ^the  highest  exaltation  and 
the  deepest  humiliation  in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord.  He 
leaned  on  his  breast  at  the  last  Supper  and  treasured  those  won- 
derful farewell  discourses  in  his  heart  for  future  use.  He  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  court  of  Caiaphas.  He  alone  of  all  the  disci- 
ples was  present  at  the  crucifixion,  and  was  intrusted  by  the 
departing  Saviour  with  the  care  of  his  mother.  This  was  a 
scene  of  unique  delicacy  and  tenderness:  the  Mater  dolorom 
and  the  beloved  disciple  gazing  at  the  cross,  the  dying  Son 
and  Lord  uniting  them  in  maternal  and  filial  love.  It  furnishes 
the  type  of  those  heaven-bom  spiritual  relatiouships,  whidi  are 
deeper  and  stronger  than  those  of  blood  and  interest.  As  John 
was  the  last  at  the  cross,  so  he  was  also,  next  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene, the  first  of  the  disciples  who,  outrunning  even  Peter, 
looked  into  the  open  tomb  on  the  resurrection  morning ;  and  he 
first  recognized  the  risen  Lord  when  he  appeared  to  the  disci- 
ples on  tlie  shore  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.* 

He  seems  to  have  been  the  youngest  of  the  apostles,  as  he  long 
outlived  them  all ;  he  certainly  was  the  most  gifted  and  the 
most  favored.  He  had  a  religious  genius  of  the  highest  order 
— ^not  indeed  for  planting,  but  for  watering;  not  for  outward 


*  John  1  :  85-40.     The  oommentatora  are  agreed  that  the  nxmamed  of  the 
two  disciples  is  John.     See  my  notes  in  Lange  on  the  psssage. 

'  The  well-known  distinction  made  by  Grotios  between  ^iA^xp<^^'  i^d 

*  John  20 : 4 ;  dl :  7. 
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action  and  aggreBsive  work,  but  for  inward  contemplation  and 
insight  into  the  mystery  of  Chrisf  s  person  and  of  eternal  life  in 
him.  Purity  and  simplicity  of  character,  depth  and  ardor  of 
affection,  and  a  rare  faculty  of  spiritual  perception  and  intuition, 
were  his  leading  traits,  which  became  ennobled  and  consecrated 
by  divine  grace. 

There  are  no.  violent  changes  reported  in  John's  history ;  he 
grew  silently  and  imperceptibly  into  the  communion  of  his  Lord 
and  conformity  to  his  example ;  he  was  in  this  respect  tiie  anti- 
pode  of  Paul.  He  heard  more  and  saw  more,  but  spoke  less, 
than  the  other  disciples.  He  absorbed  his  deepest  sayings, 
which  escaped  the  attention  of  others ;  and  although  he  himself 
did  not  understand  them  at  first,  he  pondered  them  in  his  heart 
till  the  Holy  Spirit  illuminated  them.  His  intimacy  with  Mary 
must  also  have  aided  him  in  gaining  an  interior  view  of  the  mind 
and  heart  of  his  Lord.  He  appears  throughout  as  the  beloved 
disciple,  in  closest  intimacy  and  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the 
Lord.* 

The  Son  of  Thunder  and  the  Beloved  Disciple. 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  Synoptic  and 
the  Johannean  picture  of  John,  as  there  is  between  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  the  fourth  Gospel ;  but  on  closer  inspection  it  is  only 
the  twofold  aspect  of  one  and  the  same  character.  We  have  a 
parallel  in  the  Peter  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Peter  of  his  Epis- 
tles :  the  first  youthfnl,  impulsive,  hasty,  changeable,  the  other 
matured,  subdued,  mellowed,  refined  by  divine  grace. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  John  appears  as  a  Son  of  Thunder 
(Boanerges).'     This  surname,  given  to  him  and  to  his  elder 

'  For  an  ingenious  compAriaon  between  John  and  Saiome,  John  and  Jamei, 
John  and  Andzew,  John  and  Peter,  John  and  Paul,  see  Lange's  Ccm  oi»  JoAn, 
pp.  4-10  (Am.  ed.). 

*  Mark  3  :  17.  Booyijpy^i  (as  Laohmann,  Tischendorf ,  and  Tregelles  read,  in< 
stead  of  BoorepycOf  »'•«•}  v^  /9^rri}s.  The  word  is  usually  deriyed  from 
Cjn  ^'VL  (as  pronounced  in  the  broad  Galilean  dialect).  W\  means  a  n^oy 
vrovid  €f  men^  but  may  have  had  the  significance  of  thunder  in  Syriao. 
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brother  by  our  Saviour,  was  undoubtedly  an  epithet  of  honor 
and  foreshadowed  his  future  mission,  Uke  the  name  Peter  given 
to  Simon.  Thunder  to  the  Hebrews  was  the  voice  of  God.'  It 
conveys  the  idea  of  ardent  temper,  great  strength  and  vehem- 
ence of  character  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  to  the 
motive  and  aim.  The  same  thunder  which  terrifies  does  also 
purify  the  air  and  fructify  the  earth  with  its  accompanying 
showers  of  rain.  Fiery  temper  under  the  control  of  reason  and 
in  the  service  of  truth  is  as  great  a  power  of  construction  as  the 
same  temper,  uncontrolled  and  misdirected,  is  a  power  of  destruc- 
tion. John's  burning  zeal  and  devotion  needed  only  discipline 
and  discretion  to  become  a  benediction  and  inspiration  to  the 
church  in  all  ages. 

In  their  early  history  the  sons  of  Zebedee  misunderstood  the 
difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  when,  in  an  outburst  * 
of  holy  indignation  against  a  Samaritan  village  which  refused 
to  receive  Jesus,  they  were  ready,  like  Elijah  of  old,  to  call  con- 
sinning  fire  from  heaven."  But  when,  some  years  afterwards, 
John  went  to  Samaria  to  confirm  the  new  converts,  he  called 
down  upon  them  the  fire  of  divine  life  and  light,  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.*  The  same  mistaken  zeal  for  his  Master  was  at  the 
bottom  of  his  intolerance  towards  those  who  performed  a  good 
work  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  outside  of  the  apostolic  circle.* 
The  desire  of  the  two  brothers,  in  which  their  mother  shared, 

Robinson  derives  it  from  t^*^,  which  means  tumuU,  alarm^  and  is  used  of  the 
roaring  noise  of  thonder,  Job  87 : 2.  The  usual  Hebrew  word  for  thunder  is 
&??  (Ps.  77 :  19  ;  81 :  8  ;  Job  26: 14).  This  name  completely  dispels  the 
popular  notion  of  John.  ''  NiehU,''  says Hilgenf eld  {EirUeiL,  p.  893),  ''stimmt 
zii  den  gynoptiscKen  Evangelien  toeniger  cUs  jenes  mddehenhafte  JohannetbUd, 
tcdefie»  unter  uns  ganghar  geworden  itt,^*  Comp.  Oodet's  remarks  at  the  dose 
of  this  section. 

*  '*The  Lord  thundered  with  a  great  thunder;**  **The  Lord  shall  send 
thunder  and  rain."  See  Ex.  9  :23  ;  1  Sam.  7  :  10;  12:  17,  18  ;  Job  26: 14; 
Ps.  77:18;  81:7;  104:7;  Isa.  29:6, etc. 

*  Luke  9 :  54-56.  Some  commentators  think  that  this  incident  suggested 
the  giving  of  the  name  Boanerges ;  but  that  would  make  it  an  epithet  of  oen- 
sure,  which  the  Lord  would  certainly  not  fasten  upon  his  beloved  disciple. 

«  Acts  8  :  14-17. 

*Mark9:88-40;  oomp.  Luke 9 : 49,  50. 
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for  the  highest  positions  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  likewise  re- 
Teals  both  their  strength  and  their  weakness,  a  noble  ambition 
to  be  near  Christ,  though  it  be  near  the  fire  and  tlie  sword,  yet 
an  ambition  that  was  not  free  from  selfishness  and  pride,  which 
deserved  the  rebuke  of  our  Lord,  who  held  up  before  them  llie 
prospect  of  the  baptism  of  blood.' 

All  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  writings  of  John.  He 
appears  there  by  no  means  as  a  soft  and  sentimental,  but  as  a 
positive  and  decided  character.  He  had  no  doubt  a  sweet  and 
lovely  disposition,  but  at  the  same  time  a  delicate  sensibility, 
ardent  feelings,  and  strong  convictions.  These  traits  are  by  no 
means  incompatible.  He  knew  no  compromise,  no  division  of 
loyalty.  A  holy  fire  burned  witliin  him,  though  he  was  moved 
in  the  deep  rather  than  on  the  surface.  In  the  Apocalypse, 
the  thunder  rolls  loud  and  mighty  against  the  enemies  of 
Christ  and  his  kingdom,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
in  the  same  book  episodes  of  rest  and  anthems  of  peace  and 
joy,  and  a  description  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  could 
have  proceeded  only  from  the  beloved  disciple.  In  the  Groepel 
and  the  Epistles  of  John,  we  feel  the  same  power,  only  sub- 
dued and  restrained.  He  reports  the  severest  as  well  as  the 
sweetest  discourses  of  the  Saviour,  according  as  he  speaks  to  the 
enemies  of  the  truth,  or  in  the  circle  of  the  disciples.  Xo 
other  evangelist  gives  us  such  a  profound  inside-view  of  the  an- 
tagonism between  Christ  and  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  and  of  the 
growing  intensity  of  that  hatred  which  culminated  in  the  bloody 
counsel ;  no  apostle  draws  a  sharper  line  of  demarcation  between 
light  and  darkness,  truth  and  falsehood,  Christ  and  Antichrist, 
than  John.  His  Gospel  and  Epistles  move  in  these  irreconcila- 
ble antagonisms.  He  knows  no  compromise  between  God  and 
Baal.  With  what  holy  horror  does  he  speak  of  the  traitor,  and 
the  rising  rage  of  the  Pharisees  against  their  Messiah !  How 
severely  does  he,  in  the  words  of  the  Lord,  attack  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews  with  their  murderous  designs,  as  children  of  the  devil ! 
And,  in  his  Epistles,  he  terms  every  one  who  dishonors  his 
1  Matt  20 :  20-24  ;  oomp.  Mark  10 :  85-41. 
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ChriBtian  profession  a  Kar ;  every  one  who  hates  his  brother  a 
murderer ;  every  one  who  wilfully  sins  a  child  of  the  devil ; 
and  he  earnestly  warns  against  teachers  who  deny  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation,  as  Antichrists,  and  he  forbids  even  to  salute 
them.'  The  measure  of  his  love  of  Christ  was  the  measure  of 
his  hatred  of  Antichrist.  For  hatred  is  inverted  love.  Love 
and  hatred  are  one  and  the  same  passion,  only  revealed  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  same  sun  gives  light  and  heat  to  the  living, 
and  hastens  the  decay  of  the  dead. 

Christian  art  has  so  far  well  understood  the  double  aspect  of 
John  by  representing  him  with  a  face  of  womanly  purity  and 
tenderness,  but  not  weakness,  and  giving  him  for  his  symbol  a 
bold  eagle  soaring  with  outspread  wings  above  the  clouds.' 

Thb  Apocalypsb  and  the  Foubth  Gospel. 

A  proper  appreciation  of  John's  character  as  thus  set  forth 
removes  the  chief  difficulty  of  ascribing  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
fourth  Gospel  to  one  and  the  same  writer.'  The  temper  is  the 
same  in  both :  a  noble,  enthusiastic  nature,  capable  of  intense 
emotions  of  love  and  hatred,  but  with  the  difference  between 
vigorous  manhood  and  ripe  old  age,  between  the  roar  of  battle 
and  the  repose  of  peace.  The  tlieology  is  the  same,  including 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  Christology  and  soteriology.* 

'John  8:44;lJohn  1:6,8,  10;  2:18  aqq.;  8:8,15;  4 : 1  eqq.;  2  John 
vers.  10  and  11. 

-  Jerome  ( C<m.  ad  Matth.^  Proem,,  Opera,  ed.  Higne,  Tom.  yiL  10) :  Quarta 
[fades]  Joannem  eoangelistam  [nffrnficat],  qviaetumpUe  pennU  agtUlcB,  et  ad 
aUiorafetUnanSy  de  Verba  Dei  disputaL    An  old  epigram  sajs  of  John : 
'^Jfore  polana  aquila  verbo petit  astra  Joannee," 

•  The  author  of  Supernal,  Belig.^  II.  400,  eaya  :  **  Iniitead  of  the  fleroe  and 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  Son  of  Thunder,  we  find  [in  the  Fourth  Goepel]  a 
spirit  breathing  forth  nothing  but  gentleness  and  love."  How  superficial  this 
judgment  is  appears  from  our  text. 

*  This  is  well  shown  in  Gebhardt^s  Doetrine  of  the  Apoealffptte,  and  is  sub- 
stantioUj  even  acknowledged  by  those  who  deny  the  Johannean  origin  of 
either  the  Apocalypse  (the  Schleiermocher  School),  or  of  the  Gospel  (the 
Ttlbingcn  School).  "/&  iet  nieht  bios,''  says  Baur  (in  his  Church  Hhtory,  vol. 
L  p.  147),  **  ekie  dtutere  Ankhnung  an  einm  vULgefeierten  Namm,  esfehlt  aueh 
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By  no  other  apostle  is  Christ  called  the  Logos.  The  Gospel  is 
^^the  Apocalypse  spiritualized,"  or  idealized.  Even  the  dififer- 
ence  of  style,  which  is  startling  at  first  sight,  disappears  on  closer 
inspection.  The  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  most  Hebra- 
izing of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  may  be  expected 
from  its  close  aflinity  with  Hebrew  prophecy  to  which  the  classi- 
cal Greek  famished  no  parallel,  while  tlie  Greek  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  pure,  and  free  from  irregularities;  yet  after  all  Jobii 
the  Evangelist  also  shows  the  greatest  familiarity  with,  and  the 
deepest  insight  into,  the  Hebrew  religion,  and  preserves  its 
purest  and  noblest  elements ;  and  his  style  has  all  the  childlike 
simplicity  and  sententious  brevity  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it  is 
only  a  Greek  body  inspired  by  a  Hebrew  soul.* 

In  accomiting  for  the  difference  between  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  other  writings  of  John,  we  must  also  take  into  consideration 
the  necessary  difference  between  prophetic  composition  under 
direct  inspiration,  and  historical  and  didactic  composition,  and 
the  intervening  time  of  about  twenty  years ;  the  Apocalypse 
being  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  fourth 
Gospel  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  in  extreme  old 
age,  when  his  youth  was  renewed  like  the  eagle's,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  greatest  poets.  Homer,  Sophocles,  Milton,  and 
Goethe. 

nieht  an  innem  Beruhrungtpunkten  9wi»ehen  dem  Evangdium  und  dor  Apih 
kalypse,  und  man  kann  nur  die  Uefs  OeniaUtdt  undfrine  Kunst  bewundem^  mit 
welcher  der  Evangelist  die  Elemente^  wetche  vom  Standpunkt  der  Apokafypee  anf 
denfreiem  und  IvShern  dee  EwingeUume  hiniUferieiteten,  m  eieh  aufgencmmen 
hat^  um  die  Apokalypee  zum  BvangeHum  eu  vergeieUgen,  Jfur  vom  SUmdpnnkt 
dee  Evangefiume  aue  lOeet  eich  das  VerMUnisSy  in  das  sieh  der  Verfasster  destd- 
ben  zu  der  Apokalgpse  setste^  riehtig  begreffen.'^  Sohwegler  and  KdaUin  make 
Bimilar  ooncessions.     See  mj  Hist,  of  the  Apost,  Ch.^  p.  425. 

'  In  this  way  the  opposite  views  of  two  eminent  Hebrew  soholars  and  jndges 
of  style  may  be  reconciled.  While  Renan,  looking  at  the  surface,  says  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  :  **  John's  sl^le  has  nothing  Hebrew,  nothing  Jewish,  nothing 
Talmudic/*  Ewald,  on  the  contrary,  penetrating  to  the  core,  remarks :  "In  its 
true  spirit  and  afflatus,  no  language  can  be  more  genuinely  Hebrew  than  thai 
of  John. "  G  det  agrees  with  Ewald  when  he  says :  **  The  dresa  only  is  Greek, 
the  body  is  Hebrew." 
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.rrr?  •  •  .  '^''    ^ 

NOTM.  11  y  h  i    .     ^f-  ]^;  's  T  .T1  * 

L  Thb  Son  of  THumoisB  amp  thb  Aposti^^^JIjd^  ^.  ^  r  \. 

I  quote  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  character  of  John  from  mj 
friend.  Dr.  Qodet  (Com,  1. 35,  English  translation  by  Crombie  and  Cnsin] : 

"  How  are  we  to  explain  two  features  of  character  apparently  so  oppo- 
site ?  There  exist  profound  receptive  natures  which  are  accustomed  to 
shut  up  their  impressions  within  themselves,  and  this  all  the  more  that 
these  impressions  are  keen  and  thrilling.  But  if  it  happens  that  these 
persons  once  cease  to  be  masters  of  themselves,  their  long-restrained 
emotions  then  burst  forth  in  sudden  explosions,  which  fill  the  persons 
around  them  with  amazement.  Does  not  the  character  of  John  belong 
to  this  order  ?  And  when  Jesus  gave  to  him  and  his  brother  the  sur- 
name of  Boanerges,  sons  of  thunder  (Mark  3 :  17),  could  he  have  de- 
scribed them  better?  I  cannot  think  that,  by  that  surname,  Jesus 
intended,  as  all  the  old  writers  have  believed,  to  signalize  the  eloquence 
which  distinguished  them.  Neither  can  I  allow  that  he  desired  by  thai 
surname  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  their  anger  in  one  of  the  cases 
indicated.  We  are  led  by  what  precedes  to  a  more  natural  explanation, 
and  one  more  worthy  of  Jesus  himself.  As  electricity  is  stored  up  by 
degrees  in  the  cloud  tmtil  it  bursts  forth  suddenly  in  the  lightning  and 
thunderbolt,  so  in  those  two  loving  and  passionate  natures  impressions 
silently  accumulated  till  the  moment  when  the  heart  overflowed,  and 
they  took  an  unexpected  and  violent  flighl  We  love  to  represent  Si. 
John  to  ourselves  as  of  a  gentle  rather  than  of  an  energetic  nature,  ten- 
der even  to  weakness.  Do  not  bis  writings  insist  before  and  above  all 
else  upon  love  ?  Were  not  the  last  sermons  of  the  old  man  'Love  one 
another?'  That  is  true;  but  we  forget  other  features  of  a  diffeient 
kind,  during  the  first  and  last  periods  of  his  life,  which  reveal  something 
decisive,  sharp,  absolute,  even  violent  in  his  disposition.  If  we  take 
all  the  facts  stated  into  consideration,  we  shall  recognize  in  him  one  of 
those  sensitive,  ardent  souls,  worshippers  of  an  ideal,  who  attach  them- 
selves at  first  sight,  and  without  reservation,  to  that  being  who  seems 
to  them  to  realize  that  of  which  they  have  dreamt,  and  whose  devotion 
easily  becomes  exclusive  and  intolerant.  They  feel  themselves  repelled 
by  everything  which  is  not  in  sympathy  with  their  enthusiasm.  They 
no  longer  understand  a  division  of  heart  which  they  themselves  know 
not  how  to  practice.  All  for  all !  such  is  their  motto.  Where  that  all 
is  not»  there  is  in  their  eyes  nothing.  Such  affections  do  not  subsist 
without  indudmg  an  cdloy  of  impure  egoism.  A  divine  work  is  needed, 
in  order  that  the  true  devotion,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  such,  may 
shine  forth  at  the  last  in  all  its  sublimity.  Such  was,  if  we  are  not 
deceived,  the  inmost  history  of  John."  Oomp.  the  third  French  ed.  of 
Qodet's  Cam.,  I.  p.  50. 
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Dr.  WxBToarr  (in  his  Com,,  p.  xxxiii)  :  "John  knew  tliat  to  be  with 
Christ  was  life,  to  reject  Ohrist  was  death ;  and  he  did  not  shrink  from 
expressing  the  thought  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  dispensation.  He  learned 
from  the  Lord,  as  time  went  on,  a  more  foithfal  patience,  bnt  he  did  not 
unlearn  the  burning  devotion  which  consumed  him.  To  the  last,  words 
of  awful  warning,  like  the  thunderings  about  the  throne,  reveal  the 
presence  of  that  secret  fire.  Every  page  of  the  Apocalypse  is  inspired 
with  the  cry  of  the  souls  beneath  the  altar,  <  How  long '  (Bev.  6 :  10) ;  and 
nowhere  is  error  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  denounced  more  sternly  than 
in  his  Epistles  (2  John  10 ;  1  John  4  : 1  ff.).  *'    Similar  passages  in  Stanley. 

n.  Thb  Mission  of  John. 

Dean  Stanubt  {Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  AposL  Ags,  p.  249  eq.,  3d 
ed.) :  ''  Above  all,  John  spoke  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  bnt  it 
was  by  no  mere  process  of  oriental  contemplation,  or  mystic  absorption ; 
it  was  by  that  word  which  now  for  the  first  time  took  its  proper  place 
in  the  order  of  the  world — ^by  Lovb.  It  has  been  reserved  for  St.  Paul 
to  proclaim  that  the  deepest  principle  in  the  heart  of  man  was  Eaith ; 
it  was  reserved  for  St.  John  to  proclaim  that  the  essential  attribute 
of  Qod  is  Love.  It  had  been  taught  by  the  Old  Testament  that '  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  was  the  fear  of  Gk>d ; '  it  remained  to  be  taught  by 
the  last  apostle  of  the  New  Testament  that '  the  end  of  wisdom  was  the 
love  of  God.'  It  had  been  taught  of  old  time  by  Jew  and  by  heathen, 
by  Greek  philosophy  and  Eastern  religion,  that  the  Divinity  was  well 
pleased  with  the  sacrifices,  the  si>eoulations,  the  tortures  of  man ;  it  was 
to  St.  John  that  it  was  left  to  teach  in  all  its  fulness  that  the  one  sign  of 
€k)d's  children  is  <  the  love  of  the  brethren.'  And  as  it  is  Love  that 
pervades  our  whole  conception  of  his  teaching,  so  also  it  pervades  our 
whole  conception  of  his  character.  We  see  him — ^it  surely  is  no  un- 
warranted fancy— we  see  him  declining  with  the  declining  oentoiy ; 
every  sense  and  &culty  waxing  feebler,  but  that  one  divinest  faculty  of 
all  burning  more  and  more  brightly ;  we  see  it  breathing  through  eveiy 
look  and  gesture ;  the  one  animating  principle  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  lives  and  moves ;  earth  and  heaven,  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  alike  echoing  to  him  that  dying  strain  of  his  latest  wotds, 
<  We  love  Him  because  He  loved  us.'  And  when  at  last  he  disappears 
from  our  view  in  the  last  pages  of  the  sacred  volume,  eocleaiastioal  tra- 1 
dition  still  lingers  in  the  close  :  and  in  that  touching  story,  not  the  less' 
impressive  because  so  &miliar  to  us,  we  see  the  aged  apostle  borne  in 
the  arms  of  his  disciples  into  the  Ephesian  assembly,  and  there  repeat- 
ing over  and  over  again  the  same  saying,  <  Little  children,  love  one 
another ; '  till,  when  asked  why  he  said  this  and  nothing  else,  he  replied 
in  those  well  known  words,  fit  indeed  to  be  the  farewell  speech  of  the 
Beloved  Disciple,  *  Because  this  is  our  Lord's  command,  and  if  you 
fnlfil  this,  nothing  else  is  needed.' " 
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§  42.     Ajpodolic  Labors  of  John. 
John  in  the  Acts. 

In  the  first  stadium  of  Apostolic  Christianity  John  figures  as 
one  of  the  three  pillars  of  the  church  of  the  circumcision,  to- 
gether with  Peter  and  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord ;  while  Paul 
and  Barnabas  represented  the  GentUe  church.'  This  seems  to 
imply  that  at  that  time  he  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  full  apprehen- 
sion of  the  universalism  and  freedom  of  the  gospel.  But  he  was 
the  most  liberal  of  the  three,  standing  between  James  and  Peter 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Paul  on  the  other,  and  looking  already  to- 
wards a  reconciliation  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity.  The 
Jndaizers  never  appealed  to  him  as  they  did  to  James,  or  to  Peter.* 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  Johannean  party,  as  there  is  of  a  Cephas 
party  and  a  party  of  James.   He  stood  above  strife  and  division. 

In  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts  he  appears,  next  to  Peter, 
as  the  chief  apostle  of  the  new  religion ;  he  heals  with  him  the 
cripple  at  the  gate  of  the  temple ;  he  was  brought  with  him  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrin  to  bear  witness  to  Christ ;  he  is  sent  with 
him  by  the  apostles  from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria  to  confirm  the 
Christian  converts  by  imparting  to  them  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he 
returned  with  him  to  Jerusalem.*  But  Peter  is  always  named 
first  and  takes  the  lead  in  word  and  act ;  John  follows  in  mys- 
terious silence  and  makes  the  impression  of  a  reserved  force 
which  will  manifest  itself  at  some  future  time.  He  must  have 
been  present  at  the  conference  of  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem,  a.d. 
50,  but  he  made  no  speech  and  took  no  active  part  in  the  great 
discussion  about  circumcision  and  the  terms  of  church  member- 
ship/ All  this  is  in  entire  keeping  with  the  character  of  modest 
and  silent  prominence  given  to  him  in  the  Gospels. 

'  GaL  2 : 0,  *ldK»$0Sy  ira}  K7i<pas  ira2  *lwd)n'7is,  ol  9oKovrrts  irrvKoi  tilmu  .... 
tB^ol  €ls  r^y  m^ofi^r.     They  axe  named  in  the  order  of  their  oonseiratism. 

*  GaL  2:  12,  rtp^s  iarh  *huci&$ov.     1  Cor.  1 :  12,  iy^  «iVi  Kt}4>a. 

»Aote3:lBqq.;  4:1,13,19,20;  5:19,20,41,42;  8:14-17,25. 

^He  18  incladed  among  the  ^*  apostles,"  assembled  in  Jerosalem  on  that 
occasion,  Acts  15  : 6,  22,  28,  and  is  expressly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  three 
piOar-apoetJes  by  Paul  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Galatians,  which  refers 
to  the  same  conference. 
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After  the  year  50  he  seems  to  have  left  Jerusalem.  The  Acts 
no  more  mention  him  nor  Peter.  When  Paul  made  his  fiftfi 
and  last  visit  to  the  holy  city  (a.d.  58)  he  met  James,  but  none 
of  the  apostles.^ 

John  at  Ephbsus. 

The  later  and  most  important  labors  of  John  are  contained 
in  his  writings,  which  we  shall  fully  consider  in  another  chap- 
ter. They  exhibit  to  us  a  history  that  is  almost  exclusively  in- 
ward and  spiritual,  but  of  immeasurable  reach  and  import 
They  make  no  allusion  to  the  time  and  place  of  residence  and 
composition.  But  the  Apocalypse  implies  that  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.*  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  antiquity,  which  is  above  all  reason- 
able doubt,  and  assigns  Ephesus  to  him  as  the  residence  of  his 
latter  years.*  He  died  there  in  extreme  old  age  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  which  began  in  98.  His  grave  also  was  shown 
there  in  the  second  century. 

We  do  not  know  when  he  removed  to  Asia  Minor,  but  he 

>  Acts  21 :  18.  John  ma,j  have  been,  however,  still  in  Palestine,  perhaps  in 
Galilee,  among  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  According  to  tradition  he  remained 
in  Jerusalem  till  the  death  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  about  a.d.  48. 

*  Bev.  1 : 4,  0,  11,  20 ;  ohs.  2  and  8.  It  is  very  evident  that  only  an  apos- 
tle could  occupy  such  a  position,  and  not  an  obscure  presbyter  of  that  name, 
whose  very  existence  is  doubtfuL 

*  Irennus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp  (a  personal  pupU  of  John),  Adv,  Bar. 
IIL  1, 1  ;d,  4;  II.  22,  5,  etc.,  and  in  his  letter  to  Florinus  (in  Ensebius,  H.  B. 
v.  20);  Clemens  Alex.,  Quit  dives  scUvetur,  o.  42;  Apollonius  and  Polycrates, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  in  Euseb.  ff.  B.  III.  31 ;  V.  18,  24 ;  Orig«n, 
Tertullian,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  etc.  Lenoius,  also,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
Acts  of  John  about  180«  in  the  fragments  recently  published  by  Zahn.  bean  wit- 
ness to  the  residence  of  John  in  Ephesus  and  Patmos,  and  transfers  his  mar^ 
dom  from  Rome  to  Ephesus.  Liitzelbetger,  Keim  {Leben  Jetu  v.  Nazara^  L 
161  sq.),  Holtzmann,  Soholten,  the  author  of  Supernatural  Betigian,  (II.  410), 
and  other  opponents  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  have  dared  to  remove  him  out  of 
Asia  Minor  with  negative  arguments  from  the  snence  of  the  Acts,  the  ^he- 
siana,  Colossians,  Papias,  Ignatius,  and  Polyoarp,  aiguments  which  either 
prove  nothing  at  all,  or  only  that  John  was  not  in  Ephesus  before  68.  But 
the  old  tradition  has  been  conclusively  defended  not  only  by  Ewald,  Grimm, 
Steits,  Riggenbach,  Luthardt,  Godet,  Fisher,  but  even  by  Krenkel  and  Hil* 
genfeld  {EirUeitung,  pp.  895  sqq.),  of  the  Tiibingen  aohool. 
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cannot  have  done  bo  before  the  year  63.  For  in  liis  valedictory 
addrefis  to  the  Epheaian  elders,  and  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Ephe* 
sians  and  Colossians  and  the  second  to  Timothy,  Paul  makes  no 
allusion  to  John,  and  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  superin* 
tendent  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  probably  the 
martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Panl  that  induced  John  to  take  charge 
of  the  orphan  churches,  exposed  to  serious  dangers  and  trials.* 

Ephesus,  the  capital  of  proconsular  Asia,  was  a  centre  of 
Grecian  culture,  commerce,  and  religion ;  famous  of  old  for  the 
songs  of  Homer,  Anacreon,  and  Mimnermus,  the  philosophy  of 
Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Anaximander,  the  worship  and  won- 
derful temple  of  Diana.  There  Paul  had  labored  three  years 
(54-57)  and  established  an  influential  church,  a  beacon-light  in 
the  surrounding  darkness  of  heathenism.  From  there  he  could 
best  commune  with  the  numerous  churches  he  had  planted  in 
the  provinces.  There  he  experienced  peculiar  joys  and  trials, 
and  foresaw  great  dangers  of  heresies  that  should  spring  up 
from  within.*  All  the  forces  of  orthodox  and  heretical  Chris- 
tianity were  collected  there.  Jerusalem  was  approaching  its 
downfall ;  Home  was  not  yet  a  second  Jerusalem.  Ephesus,  by 
tlie  labors  of  Paul  and  of  John,  became  the  chief  theatre  of 
church  history  in  the  second  half  of  the  fii'st  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  second  century.  Polycarp,  the  patriarchal 
martyr,  and  Irengeus,  the  leading  theologian  in  the  conflict  with 
Gnosticism,  best  represent  the  spirit  of  John  and  bear  testimony 
to  his  influence.  He  alone  could  complete  the  work  of  Paul 
and  Peter,  and  give  the  church  that  compact  unity  which  she 

'  **  The  maintenaiioe  of  evaiigelioal  truth, **  Bays  Godet  (L  42),  '*  demanded 
at  that  moment  powerful  aid.  It  ia  not  eurprising  then  that  John,  one  of  the 
last  survivors  amongst  the  apostles,  should  feel  himself  called  upon  to  supply 
in  those  oountries  the  plaoe  of  the  apostle  of  the  (^entiles,  and  to  water,  as 
Apollos  had  formerly  done  in  Greece,  that  which  Paul  had  planted.''  Pres- 
sensd  {Apott.  Bra,  p.  424) :  *^No  city  could  have  been  better  chosen  as  a 
centre  from  which  to  watch  over  the  chuxohes,  and  foUow  dosely  the  proipress 
of  heresy.  At  Ephesus  John  was  in  the  centre  of  Paul's  mission  field,  and 
not  far  from  Greece.  ** 

'  See  his  farewell  address  at  Miletus,  Acta  20 :  29,  80,  and  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy. 
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needed  for  her  self-preservatioii  against  persecution  from  with- 
out and  heresy  and  corruption  from  within. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  writings  of  John  the  bust  thirty  years 
of  the  first  century  would  be  ahnost  an  entire  blank.  They  re- 
semble that  mysterious  period  of  forty  days  between  the  resur- 
rection and  the  ascension,  when  the  Lord  hovered,  as  it  were, 
between  heaven  and  earth,  barely  touching  the  earth  beneath, 
and  appearing  to  the  disciples  like  a  spirit  from  the  other  world. 
But  the  theology  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  evidently 
presupposes  the  writings  of  John,  and  starts  from  his  Christology 
rather  than  from  Paul's  anthropology  and  soteriology,  which 
were  almost  buried  out  of  sight  until  Augustin,  in  Africa,  re- 
vived them. 

John  at  Patmos. 

John  was  banished  to  the  solitary,  rocky,  and  barren  island 
of  Patmos  (now  Patmo  or  Palmosa),  in  the  ^gean  sea,  south- 
west of  Ephesus.  This  rests  on  the  testimony  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, 1 :  9,  as  usually  imderstood :  "  I  John,  your  brother  and 
partaker  with  you  in  the  tribulation  and  kingdom  and  patience 
in  Jesus,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  (on  account 
of)  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus." '  There  he 
received,  while  "  in  the  spirit,  on  the  Lord's  day,"  those  wonder- 
ful revelations  concerning  the  struggles  and  victories  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  fact  of  his  banishment  to  Patmos  is  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  antiquity.'  It  is  perpetuated  in  the 
traditions  of  the  island,  which  has  no  other  significance.  "  John 
— that  is  the  thought  of  Patmos ;  the  island  belongs  to  him  ;  it 

*  Bleek  understaads  M  of  the  object :  John  was  carried  (in  a  vision)  to 
Patmos /<7r  the  purpoM  of  receiving  there  the  revelation  of  Christ.  He  derives 
the  whole  tradition  of  John*s  banishment  to  Patmos  from-  a  misondeistand- 
ing  of  this  passage.  So  also  LUoke,  De  Wette,  Beoss.  and  Dttsterdieck.  Bat 
the  traditional  exegesis  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  ot  the  ^Xi^is^  fieunX^  and 
bwofiovif  in  the  same  verse,  by  the  natural  meaning  of  ftafnvpia^  and  by  the 
parallel  passages  6 : 9  and  20  : 4,  where  StcC  likewise  indicates  the  oooaaion  or 
reason  of  suffering. 

*  IrensQus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertnllian,  Eosebios,  Jerome,  eta 
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is  his  Banctnary.  Its  stones  preach  of  him,  and  in  every  heart 
he  lives." ' 

The  time  of  the  exile  is  uncertain,  and  depends  apon  the  dis- 
puted question  of  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse.  External  evidence 
points  to  the  reign  of  Domitian,  a.d.  95  ;  internal  evidence  to 
the  reign  of  Nero,  or  soon  after  his  death,  a.d.  68. 

The  prevailing — ^we  may  say  the  only  distinct  tradition,  be- 
ginning with  so  respectable  a  witness  as  Irenseus  about  170, 
assigns  the  exile  to  the  end  of  thereign of  Domitian,  who  ruled 
from  81  to  96.'  He  was  the  second  Roman  emperor  who  per- 
secuted Christianity,  and  banishment  was  one  of  his  favorite 
modes  of  punishment.*  Both  facts  give  support  to  this  tradi- 
tion. After  a  promising  beginning  he  became  as  /cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  as  !N^ero,  and  surpassed  him  in  hypocrisy  and  blas- 
phemous self -deification.  He  began  his  letters:  "Our  Lord 
and  God  commands,"  and  required  his  subjects  to  address  him 
so,*  He  ordered  gold  and  silver  statues  of  himself  to  be  placed 
in  the  holiest  place  of  the  temples.  When  he  seemed  most 
friendly,  he  was  most  dangerous.  He  spared  neither  senators 
nor  consuls  when  they  fell  under  his  dark  suspicion,  or  stood  in 

'  Tischendorf,  Reiss  irCs  Mbrgenland,  n.  257  sq.  A  grotto  on  a  hill  in  the 
Boathem  part  of  the  Uiand  ia  stUl  pointed  ont  as  the  plaoe  of  the  apocalyptic 
vision,  and  on  the  aummit  of  the  mountain  is  the  monastery  of  St.  Johxi,  with 
a  library  of  about  250  manuscripts. 

*  IrensBus,  Adv.  ffcgr,,  Y.  80.  says  that  the  Apocalypse  was  seen  irphs  r$  r4\tt 
ri|f  AoMtriorav  ^lis.  So  also  Ensebias,  K  E.  lU.  18,  20,  38 ;  Ghrofk  ad 
ann.  14  Domitiani ;  and  Jerome,  De  vir,  iUttstr.^  o.  0.  This  view  has  pre- 
Tailed  among  commentators  and  historians  till  quite  recently,  and  is  advocated 
by  Hengstenberg,  Longe.  Ebrard  (and  by  myself  in  the  Hist,  of  the  Ap.  Ch., 
%  101 »  pp.  400  sqq.).  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  set  aside  the  clear  testimony  of 
IrensBus,  who,  through  Polycarp,  was  connected  with  the  very  age  of  John. 
Bub  we  must  remember  that  he  was  mistaken  even  on  more  important  points 
of  history,  as  the  age  of  Jesus,  which  he  asserts,  with  an  appeal  to  tradition, 
to  have  been  above  fifty  years. 

'  Tacitus  congratulates  Agricola  (Vita  Agr,^  o.  44)  that  he  did  not  live  to 
see  under  this  emperor  '*  tot  eonnUarium  cadei,  tat  nobilisrimarttm  feminarum 
eaMi  etfugoM^^  Agricola,  whose  daughter  Tacitus  married,  died  in  08,  two 
years  before  Domitian. 

^  Suetonius,  Domit,^  o.  18  :  "  Dominvs  et  Dem  naater  hoo  fieri  jubet.  Unde 
irutUutum  posthaOy  ut  ne  seripto  guidem  ae  sermone  cujueguam  appellaretur 
outer.'' 
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the  way  of  his  ambition.  He  searched  for  the  descendants  of 
David  and  the  kinsmen  of  Jesus,  fearing  their  aspirations,  but 
found  that  they  were  poor  and  innocent  persons.*  Many  Chris- 
tians suffered  martyrdom  under  his  reign,  on  the  charge  of 
atheism — among  them  his  own  cousin,  Flavins  Clemens,  of  con- 
sular dignity,  who  was  put  to  death,  and  his  wife  Domitilla, 
who  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pandateria,  near  Naples.' 
In  favor  of  the  traditional  date  may  also  be  urged  an  intrinsic 
propriety  that  the  book  which  closes  the  canon,  and  treats  of 
the  last  things  till  the  final  consummation,  should  have  been 
written  last. 

Nevertheless,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Apocalypse  itself, 
and  a  comparison  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  favor  an  earlier 
date,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  dxu*ing  the  in- 
terregnum which  followed  the  death  of  Nero  (68),  when  the 
beast,  that  is  the  Homan  empire,  was  wounded,  but  was  soon 
to  be  revived  (by  the  accession  of  Vespasian).  If  there  is 
some  foundation  for  the  early  tradition  of  the  intended  oil- 
martyrdom  of  John  at  Rome,  or  at  Ephesus,  it  would  naturally 
point  to  the  Neronian  persecution,  in  which  Christians  were 
covered  with  inflammable  material  and  burned  as  torches.  The 
unmistakable  allusions  to  imperial  persecutions  apply  much 
better  to  Nero  than  to  Domitian.  The  difference  between  the 
Hebrew  coloring  and  fiery  vigor  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
pure  Greek  and  calm  repose  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  to  whidi 
we  have  already  alluded,  are  more  easily  explained  if  the 
former  was  written  some  twenty  years  earlier.  This  view  has 
some  slight  support  in  ancient  tradition,'  and  has  been  adopted 

^  Hegecdppos  in  Ensebios,  IRst.  Eod.,  III.,  19,  dO.  Hegesippiu,  howerer. 
is  sUent  abonfc  the  banishment  of  John,  and  this  ailenoe  has  been  oaed  bj 
Bleek  as  an  argument  against  the  fact 

*  Dion  CaaBins  in  the  abridgment  of  Xiphilinns,  67,  14. 

*  So  the  title  of  the  Sjriao  translation  of  the  ApocalyxMe  (which,  however, 
is  of  much  later  date  than  the  Pesliitto,  which  omits  the  Apocalypse) :  *^  BeW' 
UUio  quam  Deus  Joanni  EvangeUHa  in  Patmo  insula  dediU^  in  guam  a  KervM 
CcBsare  reUgattu  fuerat^  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Quis  divei  Aile.,  o.  43,  and 
quoted  by  Easebius,  III.,  1^)  says  indefinitely  that  John  returned  from  Patmos 
to  EphesQS  after  the  death  of  *Hhe  tyrant  ^*  (rov  rvpdtfpov  rtKtvHfmufros)^  iridth 
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bj  the  majority  of  modem  critical  historians  and  commenta- 
tors.' 

We  hold,  then,  as  the  most  probable  view,  that  John  was 
exiled  to  Patmos  nnder  Nero,  wrote  the  Apocalypse  soon  after 
Kero's  death,  a.d.  68  or  69,  returned  to  Ephesus,  completed  his 
Grospel  and  Epistles  several  (perhaps  twenty)  years  later,  and  fell 
asleep  in  peace  during  the  year  of  Trajan,  after  jlj>.  98. 

The  faithful  record  of  the  historical  Christ  in  the  whole  ful- 
ness of  his  divine-human  person,  as  the  embodiment  and  source 
of  life  eternal  to  all  believers,  with  the  accompanying  epistle  of 
practical  application,  was  the  last  message  of  the  Beloved  Disci- 
ple at  the  threshold  of  the  second  century,  at  the  golden  sunset 
of  the  apostolic  age.  The  recollections  of  his  youth,  ripened  by 
long  experience,  transfigured  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  radiant 
with  heavenly  light  of  truth  and  holiness,  are  the  most  precious 
legacy  of  the  last  of  the  apostles  to  all  future  generations  of  the 
church. 

§  43.     ThidiHons  Re^peclmg  John? 

The  memory  of  John  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  church, 
and  not  a  few  incidents  more  or  less  characteristic  and  probable 
liave  been  preserved  by  the  early  fathers. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, represents  John  as  a  faithful  and  devoted  pastor  when,  in 
his  old  age,  on  a  tour  of  visitation,  he  lovingly  pursued  one  of 

may  apply  to  Kero  aa  well  aa  to  Domitian.  Origen  mentiona  simply  a  Boman 
^curiAc^f.  Tertnllian*!!  legend  of  the  Boman  oil-martyrdom  of  John  Reems  to 
point  to  Nero  mther  than  to  any  other  emperor,  and  was  bo  understood  by 
Jerome  {Ada,  Jovin.  L  26),  although  TertuUian  does  not  say  so,  and  Jerome 
himself  assigns  the  exile  and  the  composition  of  the  Apooalypse  to  the  reign 
of  Domitian  (Be  i)ir,  ill.,  c.  9).  Epiphanius  {Hcbt,  LI.  83)  puts  the  banish- 
ment back  to  the  reign  of  Glandins  (a.d.  41-53),  which  is  evidently  much  too 
early. 

» Neander,  Gicseler,  Baur,  Ewald.  Liioke,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Beuas,  Dtteter- 
dieck,  Weiss,  Benan,  Stanley,  Lightfoot,  Westcott. 

*  These  traditions  are  reproduced  in  a  pleasing  manner  by  Dean  Stanley,  in 
his  Sermons  and  Enayn  on  the  Ajmt.  Age^  pp.  266-281  (3d  ed.).  Comp.  also 
my  Hist,  oftfu  Ap.  Ch,,  pp.  404  sqq. 
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his  former  converts  who  had  become  a  robber,  and  reclaimed 
him  to  the  church. 

IrensBus  bears  testimony  to  his  character  as  "the  Son  of 
Thunder  "  when  he  relates,  as  from  the  lips  of  Polycarp,  that, 
on  meeting  in  a  public  bath  at  Ephesus  the  Gnostic  heretic  Ce- 
rinthns,'  who  denied  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  John  refused 
to  remain  under  the  same  roof,  lest  it  might  fall  down.  This 
reminds  one  of  the  incident  recorded  in  Luke  9 :  49,  and  the 
apostle's  severe  warning  in  2  John  10  and  11.  The  story  exem- 
plifies the  possibility  of  uniting  the  deepest  love  of  truth  with 
the  sternest  denunciation  of  error  and  moral  evil.' 

Jerome  pictures  him  as  the  disciple  of  love,  who  in  his  ex- 
treme old  age  was  carried  to  the  meeting-place  on  the  arms  of 
his  disciples,  and  repeated  again  and  again  the  exhortation, 
"  Little  children,  love  one  another,'*  adding :  "  This  is  the 
Lord's  command,  and  if  this  alone  be  done,  it  is  enough."  This, 
of  all  the  traditions  of  John,  is  the  most  credible  and  the  most 
useful. 

In  the  Greek  church  John  bears  the  epithet  "  the  theologian  " 
(S€oXo709),  for  teaching  most  clearly  the  divinity  of  Christ  {t^p 
SeoTTira  rov  \6yov).  He  is  also  called  "  the  virgin  "  {vapSevo^y 
for  his  chastity  and  supposed  celibacy.  Augustin  says  that  the 
singular  chastity  of  John  from  his  early  youth  was  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  ground  of  his  intimacy  with  Jesus.* 

The  story  of  John  and  the  huntsman,  related  by  Cassian,  a 

'  Or  Ebion,  according  to  Epiphanins,  Har.,  xxz.  25. 

*  Stanley  mentions,  an  an  iUustration  of  the  magnifying  influence  of  Hmaj^ 
that  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  relating  this  story,  adds  that  '*  immediately  upon  the 
retreat  of  the  apostle  the  bath  fell  down  and  crashed  Cerinthxis  in  the  mina  " 
{Life  of  Christ,  Sect  xiL  2). 

*  irap»4w6s  nsnally  means  a  virgin  (Matt.  1 :  23  ;  Lnke  1  :  27 ;  Acts  21 : 9  ; 
1  Cor.  7 :  25.  28,  34),  but  Is  applied  also  to  men  who  never  touched  women, 
Apoc.  14 :  4,  and  in  patristio  writers. 

*  Augustin,  Tract  124  in  JoTL  Ewing.  {Opera  HI.  1976,  ed.  Migne)  :  "  Acii< 
quieeneerint  ....  a  CkristoJoannmhoipottic^iumpTcptereaf^^ 

negue  vcenrem  duxerU,  et  ab  ineunte  pueritia  eaetienmus  vixerit,'^  He  quotes 
Jerome,  C(mtr.  Jonn.  L  c,  but  adds :  **  Jloe  quidem  in  Soripturie  nan  ewUn- 
ter  apparet.^^  According  to  Ambrosiaster,  Ad  2  Cor.  11  : 2,  all  the  apoatleB 
were  married  except  John  and  Paul.     TertuUian  calls  John  ChriBU  epado. 
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monk  of  tlie  fifth  centnry,  represents  him  as  gently  playing  with 
a  partridge  in  his  hand,  and  saying  to  a  huntsman,  who  was  sur- 
prised at  it :  "  Let  not  this  brief  and  slight  relaxation  of  my 
mind  ofiFend  thee,  without  which  the  spirit  would  flag  from 
over-exertion  and  not  be  able  to  respond  to  the  call  of  duty 
when  need  required."  Childlike  simplicity  and  playfulness  are 
often  combined  with  true  greatness  of  mind. 

Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  at  the  c\ose  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, relates  (according  to  Eusebius)  that  John  introduced  in 
Asia  Minor  the  Jewish  practice  of  observing  Easter  on  the  14th 
of  Kisan,  irrespective  of  Sunday.  This  fact  entered  largely 
into  the  paschal  controversies  of  the  second  century,  and  into 
the  modem  controversy  about  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of 
John. 

The  same  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  describes  John  as  wearing 
the  plate,  or  diadem  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  (Ex.  28  :  36,  37 ; 
39 :  30,  31).  It  is  probably  a  figurative  expression  of  priestly 
holiness  which  John  attaches  to  all  true  believers  (comp.  Kev. 
2 :  17),  but  in  which  he  excelled  as  the  patriarch.' 

From  a  misunderstanding  of  the  enigmatical  word  of  Jesus, 
John  21 :  22,  arose  the  legend  that  John  was  only  asleep  in  his 
grave,  gently  moving  the  mound  as  he  breathed,  and  awaiting 
the  final  advent  of  the  Lord.  According  to  another  form  of  the 
legend  he  died,  but  was  immediately  raised  and,  translated  to 
heaven,  like  Elijah,  to  return  with  him  as  the  herald  of  the 
second  advent  of  Christ.* 

1  In  Euseb.  H.  E.  HI.  81,  3 ;  Y.  24,  8 :  *I«<£yFi}f  .  .  .  .  ftt  ^ci^H^dif  Uptbs  rh 
v^aXow  wf^priKits  koX  /idprvs  Ktd  9i!6dffKa\os  olnot  ip  'E^c'cr^r  jccjco/fiifrcu.  Epi- 
phaninB  reports  (no  doubt  from  HegesippuB)  the  same,  with  some  ascetio 
features,  of  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  See  Stanley's  remarks,  pp.  276- 
278,  and  Lightfoot  on  Qalat.,  p.  845  note,  and  PkOipp.  p.  252.  "  As  a  figura- 
tiye  express-'on,"  says  Lightfoot,  *<  or  as  a  literal  fact,  the  notice  points  to  St. 
John  as  the  reteran  teacher,  the  chief  representative,  of  a  pontifical  race. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  this  was  not  the  sense  which  Polyorates 
himself  attached  to  the  figure  or  the  fact ;  and  if  so,  we  have  here  perhaps 
the  earliest  passage  in  any  extant  Christian  writing  where  the  sacerdotal 
view  of  the  ministry  is  distinctly  put  forward.  ** 

*  Augustin  mentions  the  legend,  but  contradicts  it,  Tract.  224  in  Evang. 
^oann. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

OHRISTIAX  LIFE  IN  THB  APOSTOMO  CHURCBL 

SOUBGV. 

The  teaching  and  example  of  Christ  as  exhibited  in  the  Cfoapds,  and 
of  the  apostles  in  the  Acta  and  Episdes;  compared  and  contrasted 
with  the  rabbinical  ethics  and  the  state  of  Jewish  sociefy,  and  with 
the  Greek  systems  of  philosophy  and  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  described  in  the  writings  of  Seneca,  Tacitns,  the 
Boman  satirists,  etc. 

lAterature. 

I.  The  respective  sections  in  the  Histories  of  the  Aposi.  Cbvrch  by 
Neandbb  :  I.  229-283  (Germ,  ed  ) ;  Schapp  :  ^  109-123  (pp.  433-492) ; 
Langb:  II.  496-^534. 

IL  The  works  on  the  Theologi/  of  ike  Apostolic  Age,  by  Sohmid,  Rbdbb, 
Baub,  Wbibs,  etc. 

m.  The  Systems  of  CkrisHan  Htkics  by  Sohlbxbbmacbeb,  Boihb,  Nsah- 
DEB,  ScHMiD,  WuTiEB,  Habless,  Mabtensen,  ctc. ;  Lbckt's  History 
of  European  Morals  (1869),  vol.  I.  357  sqq. 

IV.  A.  Thoma  (pastor  in  Mannheim) :  Geschichte  der  chrisUichen  SiUen- 
kikre  in  der  Zeit  des  Neiuen  Testamenies,  Haarlem,  1879  (380  pp.).  A 
crowned  prize-essay  of  the  Teyler  Theol.  Society.  The  first  attempt 
of  a  separate  critical  history  of  N.  T.  ethics,  bnt  written  from  the 
negative  standpoint  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  hence  very  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  divided  in  three  parts :  I.  The  Ethics  of  Jesna ;  IL 
The  Ethics  of  Paul ;  HL  The  Ethics  of  the  Congregation. 

y.  Works  which  treat  of  Christian  life  in  the  poBt-ai)Ostolio  age  (Oavb, 
AbitoiiD,  SoHamxr,  Chastbl,  PsBSSBireft,  etc.)  will  be  notioed  in 
the  second  period. 

§  44.     The  Spirikud  Power  of  ChrigUamty. 

Practical  Christianity  is  the  manifestation  of  a  new  life;  a 
spiritual  (as  distinct  from  intellectual  and  moral)  life ;  a  super- 
natural (as  distinct  from  natural)  life ;  it  is  a  life  of  holiness  and 
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peace ;  a  life  of  union  and  communion  with  God  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Spirit ;  it  is  eternal  life,  beginning  with  regenera- 
tion and  colminating  in  the  resurrection.  It  lays  hold  of  the 
inmost  centre  of  man's  personality,  emancipates  him  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  and  brings  him  into  vital  union  with  God  in 
Christ ;  from  this  centre  it  acts  as  a  purifying,  ennobling,  and 
regulating  force  upon  all  the  faculties  of  man — the  emotions, 
the  will,  and  the  intellect — and  transforms  even  the  body  into 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Christianity  rises  far  above  all  other  religions  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  virtue  and  piety.  It  sets  forth  the  highest 
standard  of  love  to  God  and  to  man ;  and  this  not  merely  as 
an  abstract  doctrine,  or  an  object  of  effort  and  hope,  but  as  a 
living  fact  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  life  and  example 
have  more  power  and  influence  than  all  the  maxims  and  pre- 
cepts of  sages  and  legislators.  Deeds  speak  louder  than  words. 
PrcBccpta  decent^  exempla  trahunt.  The  finest  systems  of  moral 
philosophy  have  not  been  able  to  regenerate  and  conquer  the 
world.  The  gospel  of  Christ  has  done  it  and  is  doing  it  con- 
stantly. The  wisest  men  of  Greece  and  Eome  sanctioned  slav- 
ery, polygamy,  concubinage,  oppression,  revenge,  infanticide ;  or 
they  belied  their  purer  maxims  by  their  conduct.  The  ethical 
standard  of  the  Jews  was  much  higher ;  yet  their  patriarchs, 
kings,  and  prophets  claimed  no  perfection,  and  the  Bible  hon- 
estly reports  the  infirmities  and  sins,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  of 
Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon. 

But  the  character  of  Christ  from  the  manger  to  the  cross  is 
without  spot  or  blemish ;  he  is  above  reproach  or  suspicion,  and 
acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe  to  be  the  purest  as  well  as  the 
^visest  being  that  ever  appeared  on  earth.  He  is  the  nearest 
approach  which  God  can  make  to  man,  and  which  man  can 
make  to  God ;  he  represents  the  fullest  imaginable  and  attain- 
able harmony  of  the  ideal  and  real,  of  the  divine  and  human. 
The  Christian  church  may  degenerate  in  the  hands  of  sinful 
men,  but  the  doctrine  and  life  of  her  founder  are  a  never-failing 
fountain  of  purification. 
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The  perfect  life  of  harmony  with  God  and  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race,  is  to  pass  from  Christ  to  his  follow- 
ers. Christian  life  is  an  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ.  From 
his  word  and  spirit,  living  and  ruling  in  the  church,  an  un- 
broken stream  of  redeeming,  sanctifying,  and  glorifying  power 
lias  been  flowing  forth  upon  individuals,  families,  and  nations 
for  these  eighteen  centuries,  and  will  continue  to  flow  till  the 
world  is  transformed  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  Qod 
becomes  all  in  all. 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  supernatural  origin  of 
Christianity,  is  its  elevation  above  the  natural  culture  and  moral 
standard  of  its  first  professors.  The  most  perfect  doctrine  and 
life  described  by  unschooled  fishermen  of  Galilee,  who  never 
before  had  been  outside  of  Palestine,  and  were  scarcely  able  to 
read  and  to  write  1  And  the  prof oundest  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  the  incarnation,  redemption,  regeneration,  resur- 
rection, taught  by  the  apostles  to  congr^ations  of  poor  and 
illiterate  peasants,*  slaves  and  freedmen  I  For  *'  not  many  wise 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble"  were  called, 
^^  but  God  chose  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  that  he  might 
put  to  shame  them  that  are  wise ;  and  God  chose  the  weak  things 
of  the  world,  that  he  might  put  to  shame  the  things  that  are 
strong ;  and  the  base  things  of  the  world,  and  the  things  that 
are  despised,  did  God  choose,  yea,  and  the  things  that  are  not, 
that  he  might  bring  to  naught  the  things  that  are :  that  no  flesh 
should  glory  before  God.  But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  was  made  unto  us  wisdom  from  God,  and  righteousness 
and  sanctification  and  redemption :  that,  according  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, he  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord."  * 

If  we  compare  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  apostolic  churches 
with  the  actual  condition  of  surrounding  Judaism  and  heathen- 
ism, the  contrast  is  as  startling  as  that  between  a  green  oasis 
with  living  fountains  and  lofty  palm  trees,  and  a  barren  desert 
of  sand  and  stone.  Judaism  in  its  highest  judicatory  conomitt^ 
the  crime  of  crimes,  the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 

>10or.  2:26-61. 
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and  hastened  to  its  doom.  Heathenism  was  fitly  represented 
by  such  imperial  monsters  as  Tiberins,  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
Domitian,  and  exhibited  a  picture  of  hopeless  corruption  and 
decay,  as  described  in  the  darkest  colors  not  only  by  St.  Paul, 
^but  by  his  heathen  contemporary,  the  wisest  Stoic  moralist,  the 
teacher  and  victim  of  Nero.* 


Nonts. 

The  mtionaUstio  author  of  8iq>emaivrai  Rdtgion  (toI.  II.  487)  makes 
the  following  lemarkable  concession :  "  The  teaching  of  Jesus  carried 
moralitj  to  the  sublimest  point  attained,  or  even  attainable,  by  human- 
itj.  The  influence  of  his  spiritual  religion  has  been  rendered  doubly 
great  by  the  unparalleled  purity  and  elevation  of  his  character.  Sur- 
passing in  his  sublime  simplicity  and  earnestness  the  moral  grandeur  of 
S&kya  Muni,  and  putting  to  the  blush  the  sometimes  sullied,  though 
generally  admirable,  teaching  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  the  whole 
round  of  Greek  philosophers,  he  presented  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  life,  so 
£sff  as  we  can  estimate  it,  uniformly  noble  and  consistent  with  his  own 
lofty  principles,  so  that  the  '  imitation  of  Christ  *  has  become  almost 
the  final  word  in  the  preaching  of  his  religion,  and  must  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  of  its  permanence." 

Lboet,  likewise  a  rationalistic  writer  and  historian  of  great  ability  and 
fairness,  makes  this  weighty  remark  in  his  History  of  Ettropean  Morali 
(toL  el  9)  :  "It  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the  world  an 
ideal  character,  which  through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen  centuries  has 
inspired  the  hearts  of  men  with  an  impassioned  love ;  has  shown  itself 
capable  of  acting  on  all  ages,  nations,  temperaments,  and  conditions ; 
has  been  not  only  the  highest  pattern  of  virtue,  but  the  strongest  incen* 

*  Comp.  the  weU  known  passage  of  Seneca,  De  Tra,  II.  8 :  Omnia  BederibuM 
ae  ntiia  plena  sunt;  plus  eammiUitnr,  guam  quod  po§9U  eo9reitione  wnari, 
Certatur  ingenU  qtiodam  nequitim  eertamine :  tnaior  guaUdie  peoeandi  euptditai^ 
minor  verecundia  est  JBhspuiso  meUoria  <Bguiorisque  retpeciAi^  gvocunqtie  msum 
est,  Ubido  se  impingit;  nee  furtif>a  jam  seelera  sunt,  prosier  oevlos  sunt 
Adeogue  in  puHieum  missa  nequi6ia  esty  et  in  omnium  peeionbus  evaluit,  ut 
innoeentia  non  rara,  sed  nulla  sit  Numquid  enim  sinffuU  aut  pauci  rupers 
Ifgsm;  undique^  telut  signo  dato,  ad  fas  nefasque  miseendum  eoorU  sunV^ 
Similar  pamagea  might  be  gathered  from  Thucydides,  Ariatophanea,  Sallnsfc, 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Persioa,  Tacitus,  Suetonins.  It  is  tme  that  almoet  every 
heathen  vice  still  exists  in  Christian  coontriea,  but  they  exist  in  spite  of  the 
Christian  religion,  while  the  heathen  immorality  was  the  legitimate  result  of 
idolatry,  and  was  aanotioned  by  the  example  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  the 
apotheoais  of  the  worst  Boman  emperars. 
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tire  to  its  praotice,  and  has  ezfirdBed  so  deep  an  infltieiioe  that  it  may 
be  tmly  said  that  the  simple  record  of  three  short  jears  of  active  life 
has  done  more  to  regenerate  and  to  soften  mankind  than  all  the  disqni- 
sitions  of  philosophers  and  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists.  This  has, 
indeed,  been  the  wellspring  of  whatever  is  best  and  pnrest  in  GhiistiaD 
life.  Amid  all  the  sins  and  fiailings,  amid  all  the  priestcraft  and  perse- 
cation  and  fanaticism  that  have  de&ced  the  Ghnrch,  it  has  preserved,  in 
the  character  and  example  of  its  Founder,  an  enduring  principle  of  re- 
generation." 

To  this  we  maj  add  the  testimonj  of  the  atheistic  philosopher,  John 
STUiiBT  MniL,  from  his  essay  on  TTieism,  written  shortly  before  his  death 
(1873),  and  published,  1874,  in  Three  Essays  on  ReUgum  (Am.  ed.,  p. 
253) :  "  Above  all,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  effect  on  the  character 
which  Christianity  has  produced,  by  holding  up  in  a  divine  person  a 
standard  of  excellence  and  a  model  for  imitation,  is  available  even  to  the 
absolute  unbeliever,  and  can  never  more  be  lost  to  humanity.  For  it  is 
Christ  rather  than  God  whom  Christianity  has  held  up  to  belierers  as 
the  pattern  of  perfection  for  humanity.  It  is  the  God  incarnate  more 
than  the  God  of  the  Jews,  or  of  nature,  who,  being  idealized,  has  taken 
so  great  and  salutary  a  hold  on  the  modem  mind.  And  whatever  else 
may  be  taken  away  from  us  by  rational  criticism,  Christ  is  still  left ;  a 
unique  figure,  not  more  unlike  all  his  precursors  than  all  his  followers, 
even  those  who  had  the  direct  benefit  of  his  personal  teaching.  It  ia  of 
no  use  to  say  that  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  Gospels,  is  not  historical, 
and  that  we  know  not  how  much  of  what  is  admirable  has  been  super- 
added by  the  tradition  of  his  followers.  The  tradition  of  followers  suf- 
fices to  insert  any  number  of  marvels,  and  may  have  inserted  all  the 
miracles  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  wrought  But  who  among^  his 
disciples,  or  among  their  proselytes,  was  capable  of  inventing  the  say- 
ings ascribed  to  Jesus,  or  of  imagining  the  life  and  character  revealed 
in  the  Gospels?  Certainly  not  the  fishermen  of  Galilee;  as  certainly 
not  St.  Paul,  whose  character  and  idiosyncrasies  were  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent sort ;  still  less  the  early  Christian  writers,  in  whom  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  the  good  which  was  in  them  was  all  derived,  as  they 
always  professed  that  it  was  derived,  from  the  higher  source." 


§  45.     I%e  Spiritual  Gifts. 

Comp.  the  Cbmmentaries  on  Bom.  12  : 3-9,  and  1  Cor.,  chs.  12-14. 

The  apostolic  church  was  endowed  from  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost with  all  the  needful  spiritual  gifts  for  the  moral  regenera- 
tion of  the  world.  They  formed,  as  it  were,  her  bridal  garment 
and  her  panoply  against  Jewish  and  Gentile  opposition.     They 
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are  called  charifims^  or  gifts  of  grace,  as  distingnished  from, 
though  not  opposed  to,  natural  endowments.  They  are  certain 
special  energies  and  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  be* 
lievers  for  the  common  good.'  T^&y  are  supematm-al,  there- 
fore, in  their  origin ;  but  they  correspond  to  natural  virtues,  and 
in  operation  they  follow  all  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  man, 
raising  them  to  higher  activity,  and  consecrating  them  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ.     They  all  rest  on  faith,  that  "  gift  of  gifts." 

The  spiritual  gifts  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  first, 
intellectual  gifts  of  knowledge,  mainly  theoretical  in  their  char- 
acter, and  concerned  primarily  with  doctrine  and  theology; 
secondly,  emotional  gifts  of  feeling,  appearing  chiefly  in  divine 
worship  and  for  immediate  edification ;  and  thirdly,  pra^ctical 
gifts  of  will,  devoted  to  the  organization,  government,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  They  are  not,  however,  abstractly  sepa- 
rate, but  work  t<^ther  harmoniously  for  the  common  purpose 
of  edifying  the  body  of  Christ.  In  the  New  Testament  ten 
charisms  are  specially  mentioned;  the  first  four  have  to  do 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  with  doctrine,  the  next  two  with 
worship,  and  the  remaining  four  with  government  and  practical 
affairs. 

1.  The  gift  of  WISDOM  and  knowledge,"  or  of  deep  insight 
into  the  nature  and  system  of  the  divine  word  and  tlie  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  salvation. 

2.  The  gift  of  TBAcmNO,*  or  of  practically  applying  the  gift 
of  knowledge ;  the  power  of  clearly  expounding  the  Scriptures 
for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  people. 

3.  The  gift  of  PBOPHEOY,*  akin  to  the  two  preceding,  but  ad- 
dressed rather  to  pious  feeling  than  to  speculative  reflection, 
and  employing  commonly  the  language  of  higher  inspiration, 
rather  than  that  of  logical  exposition  and  demonstration.  It  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  prediction  of  future  events,  but 
consists  in  disclosing  the  hidden  counsel  of  God,  the  deeper 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  the  secret  state  of  the  heart,  the  abyss 


'  X^pUrfMnu  *  Comp.  1  Cor.  12  : 7 ;  14  :  12. 

*  en^ia  and  ytmins,  ^  ZtSm^KoXla.  *  wpo^ifrtUu 
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of  Bin,  and  the  glory  of  redeeming  grace.  It  appears  partica- 
larlj  in  creatiye  periods,  times  of  mighty  revival;  while  the 
gift  of  teaching  suits  better  a  qoiet  state  of  natural  growth  in 
the  church.  Both  act  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  doctrine  and 
theology,  but  also  in  worship^  and  might  in  this  view  be  reck- 
oned also  among  the  gifts  of  feeling. 

4.  The  gift  of  dibcbbnino  bpiiutb,'  serves  mainly  as  a  guide 
to  the  third  gift,  by  discriminating  between  true  pH^hets  and 
false,  between  divine  inspiration  and  a  merely  human  or  satanic 
enthusiasm.  In  a  wider  sense  it  is  a  deep  discernment  in  sepa- 
rating truth  and  error,  and  in  judging  of  moral  and  religious 
character ;  a  holy  criticism  still  ever  necessary  to  the  purity  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  the  administration  of  the  discipline  of 
the  church. 

5.  The  gift  of  tongues,*  or  of  an  utterance  proceeding  from 
a  state  of  unconscious  ecstasy  in  the  speaker,  and  unintelligible 
to  the  hearer  unless  interpreted — thus  differing  from  prophecy, 
which  requires  a  Belf'<;onsciou.s  though  highly  elevated  state  of 
feeling,  serves  directly  to  profit  the  congregation,  and  is  therefore 
preferred  by  Paul.*  The  speaking  with  tongues  is  an  involun- 
tary psalm-like  prayer  or  song,  uttered  from  a  spiritual  trance, 
and  in  a  peculiar  language  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
soul  is  almost  entirely  passive,  an  instrument  on  which  the 
Spirit  plays  his  heavenly  melodies.  This  gift  has,  therefore, 
properly,  nothing  to  do  with  the  spread  of  the  church  among 
foreign  peoples  and  in  foreign  languages,  but  is  purely  an  act 
of  worship,  for  the  edification  primarily  of  the  speaker  himself, 
and  Indirectly,  through  interpretation,  for  the  hearers.  It  ap- 
peared, first,  indeed,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but  hefore  Peter^s 
address  to  the  people,  which  was  the  proper  mission-sermon ; 
and  we  meet  with  it  afterwards  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  and 
in  the  Corinthian  congregation,  as  a  means  of  edification  for 
believers,  and  not,  at  least  not  directly,  for  unbelieving  hearers, 

*  Kounus  or  ir4p€us  yX^^mt  XaKw^  or  nmply,  yXAffvaif^  aometimea  yK^^^f 
XoActr.     See  g  d4,  p.  234.  *  1  Cor.  14 : 1-^. 
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although  it  served  to  them  as  a  significant  sign,'  arresting  their 
attention  to  the  supernatural  power  in  the  church. 

6.  The  gift  of  intbrprstation'  is  the  supplement  of  the  glos- 
solalia,  and  makes  that  gift  profitable  to  the  congregation  by 
translating  the  prayers  and  songs  from  the  language  of  the  spirit 
and  of  ecstasy  *  into  that  of  the  understanding  aud  of  sober  self- 
consoioufiness.^  The  pr^>onderance  of  reflection  here  puts  this 
gift  as  properly  in  the  first  class  as  in  the  second. 

7.  The  gift  of  minisitby  and  help,'  that  is,  of  special  qualifi- 
cation primarily  for  the  office  of  deacon  and  deaconess,  or  for  the 
regular  ecclesiastical  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and,  in  the 
wide  sense,  for  all  labors  of  Christian  charity  and  philanthropy. 

8.  The  gift  of  church  oovebnment  and  the  cabs  of  souls,' 
indispensable  to  all  pastors  and  rulers  of  the  church,  above  all 
to  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
their  respective  fields  of  labor.  Peter  warns  his  co-presbyters 
against  the  temptation  to  hierarchical  arrogance  and  tyranny 
over  conscience,  of  which  so  many  priests,  bishops,  patriarchs, 
and  popes  have  since  been  guilty ;  and  points  them  to  the  sub- 
lime example  of  the  great  Shepherd  and  Archbishop,  who,  in 
infinite  love,  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep.^ 

9.  The  gift  of  MIRACLES  ■  is  the  power  possessed  by  the  apos- 
tles and  apostolic  men,  like  Stephen,  to  heal  all  sorts  of  physical 
maladies,  to  cast  out  demons,  to  raise  the  dead,  and  perform 
other  similar  works,  in  virtue  of  an  extraordinary  energy  of 
faith,  by  word,  prayer,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  for  his  glory.  These  miracles  were  outward  cre- 
dentials and  seals  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  apostles  in  a  time 
and  among  a  people  which  required  such  sensible  helps  to  faith. 
But  as  Christianity  became  established  in  the  world,  it  could 
point  to  its  continued  moral  effects  as  the  best  evidence  of  its 
truth,  and  the  necessity  for  outward  physical  miracles  ceased. 

'  niMcSvr.     1  Cor.  14 :  22.  *  ipft-iiytia  yXttvcw, 

'  Of  the  vrtv/uk  *  Of  the  vovs. 

*  SuHKor^  iarrikk^n,  *  jrv/Scpi^civ,  gfibemaUonei, 

^  1  Pet«.  5  :  l-i.  '  x^'^M^  tofjidrmPf  B^ofut  4n|/Ml«r  koI  r^pdrmp. 
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10.  Finally,  the  gift  of  love,  the  greatest,  moet  precions, 
most  useful,  most  needful,  and  most  enduring  of  all,  described 
and  extolled  by  St.  Paul  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  1  Corin- 
thians with  the  pen  of  an  angel  in  the  vision  and  enjoyment  of 
the  God  of  infinite  love  himself.^  Love  is  natural  kindness  and 
affection  sanctified  and  raised  to  the  spiritual  sphere,  or  rather  a 
new  heavenly  affection  created  in  the  soul  by  the  experience  of 
the  saving  love  of  God  in  Christ.  As  faith  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  charisms,  so  love  is  not  properly  a  separate  gift,  but  the 
soul  of  all  the  gifts,  guarding  them  from  abuse  for  selfish  and 
ambitious  purposes,  making  them  available  for  the  conmnon 
good,  ruling,  uniting,  and  completing  them.  It  alone  gives 
them  their  true  value,  and  without  love  even  the  speaking  with 
tongues  of  angels,  and  a  faith  which  removes  mountains,  are 
nothing  before  God.  It  holds  heaven  and  earth  in  its  embrace. 
It  "believeth  all  things,"  and  when  faith  fails,  it  "hopeth  all 
things,"  and  when  hope  fails,  it  '^  endureth  all  things,"  but  it 
"  never  fails."  As  love  is  the  most  needful  of  all  the  gifts  on 
earth,  so  it  will  also  outlast  all  the  others,  and  be  the  ornament 
and  joy  of  the  saints  in  heaven.  For  love  is  the  inmost  essence, 
the  heart,  as  it  were,  of  God,  the  ground  of  all  his  attributes, 
and  the  motive  of  all  his  works.  It  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  creation,  redemption,  and  sanctification — the  link  which 
unites  us  with  tlie  triune  God,  the  cardinal  virtue  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  bond  of  perf ectness,  and 
the  fountain  of  bliss. 

1  The  Revision  of  1881  has  sabfltitnied,  in  1  Cor.  ch.  18,  'Move'*  (with 
Tyndale,  Granmer,  and  Geneva  Yen.)  for  '^  charity'*  (which  came  into  Jameses 
Yexadon  from  the  Volgate  through  the  Bheims  Yea.).  This  change  has  given 
great  offence  among  conBervative  people.  It  may  indeed  involve  a  loss  of 
rhythm  in  that  wonderful  chapter,  bat  it  was  neoeaeitated  by  the  restricted 
meaning  which  charity  has  assumed  in  modem  usage,  being  identical  with 
practical  benevolence,  bo  that  Paul  might  seem  to  contradict  himself  in  venes 
8  and  8.  The  Saxon  word  love  is  just  as  strong,  as  musical,  and  as  sacred  as 
the  Latin  charity,  and  its  meaning  is  far  more  comprehensive  and  enduring, 
embracing  both  Gk>d*B  love  to  man  and  man*8  love  to  Gk>d,  and  to  bis  neighbor, 
both  here  and  hereafter. 
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§  46.     ChrisUamty  m  Individual. 

The  transforming  spiritual  power  of  CliriBtianity  appears  first 
in  the  lives  of  individuals.  The  apostles  and  primitive  Chris- 
tians rose  to  a  morality  and  piety  far  above  that  of  the  heroes 
of  heathen  virtue  and  even  that  of  the  Jewish  saints.  Their 
daily  walk  was  a  living  union  with  Clirist,  ever  seeking  the 
glory  of  Gk>d  and  the  salvation  of  men.  Many  of  the  cardinal 
virtues,  humility,  for  example,  and  love  for  enemies,  were  un- 
known before  the  Christian  day. 

Peter,  Paul,  and  John  represent  the  various  leading  forms  or 
types  of  Christian  piety,  as  well  as  of  theology.  They  were  not 
without  defect,  indeed  they  themselves  acknowledged  only  one 
sinless  being,  their  Lord  and  Master,  and  they  confessed  their 
own  shortcomings ;  *  yet  they  were  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  in  a  sinful  world ;  and  the  moral  influence  of  their 
lives  and  writings  on  aU  generations  of  the  church  is  absolutely 
immeasurable.  Each  exhibits  the  spirit  and  life  of  Christ  in  a 
peculiar  way.  For  the  gospel  does  not  destroy,  but  redeems  and 
sanctifies  the  natural  talents  and  tempers  of  men.  It  consecrates 
the  fire  of  a  Peter,  the  energy  of  a  Paul,  and  the  pensiveness  of 
a  John  to  the  same  service  of  God.  It  most  strikingly  displays 
its  new  creating  power  in  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  from  a  most  dangerous  foe  to  a  most  efficient 
friend  of  the  church.  Upon  Paul  the  Spirit  of  God  came  as 
an  overwhelming  storm;  upon  John,  as  a  gentle,  refreshing 
breeze.  But  in  all  dwelt  the  same  new,  supernatural,  divine 
principle  of  life.  All  are  living  apologies  for  Christianity, 
whose  force  no  truth-loving  heart  can  resist. 

Notice,  too,  the  moral  effects  of  the  gospel  in  the  female 
characters  of  the  New  Testament.  Christianity  raises  woman 
from  the  slavish  position  which  she  held  both  in  Judaism  and  in 
heathendom,  to  her  true  moral  dignity  and  importance ;  makes 

»Comp.  PhlL  8:12-14;  2  Cor.  4:7  Bqq.  ;  12:7;  1  Cor.  9:27;  Jas.  8:2; 
1  Jchn  1 :8,  9;  GaL  2  :11  ;  Acts  15  :86-d9  ;  23  :3  aqq. 
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her  an  heir  of  the  same  Balvation  with  man/  and  opens  to  her  a 
field  for  the  noblest  and  loveliest  yirtnes,  without  thrusting  her, 
after  the  manner  of  modem  pseudo-philanthropic  schemes  of 
emancipation,  out  of  her  appropriate  sphere  of  private,  domes- 
tic life,  and  thus  stripping  her  of  her  fairest  ornament  and 
peculiar  charm. 

The  Virgin  Mary  marks  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
tlie  female  sex.  As  the  mother  of  Christ,  the  second  Adam, 
she  corresponds  to  Eve,  and  is,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  mother 
of  all  living.*  In  her,  the  "  blessed  among  women,''  the  whole 
sex  was  blessed,  and  the  curse  removed  which  had  hung  over 
the  era  of  the  fall.  She  was  not,  indeed,  free  from  actual 
and  native  sin,  as  is  now  taught,  without  the  slightest  ground 
in  Scripture,  by  the  Eoman  church  since  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1854.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  daughter  of  Adam,  she 
needed,  like  all  men,  redemption  and  sanctification  through 
Christ,  the  sole  author  of  sinless  holiness,  and  she  herself  ex- 
pressly calls  God  her  Saviour.*  But  in  the  mother  and  educator 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  we  no  doubt  may  and  should  revere, 
though  not  worship,  the  model  of  female  Christian  virtue,  of 
purity,  tenderness,  simplicity,  humility,  perfect  obedience  to 
God,  and  unreserved  surrender  to  Christ.  Next  to  her  we  have 
a  lovely  group  of  female  disciples  and  friends  around  the  Lord : 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Clopas ;  Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and 
John ;  Mary  of  Bethany,  who  sat  at  Jesus'  feet ;  her  busy  and 
hospitable  sister,  Martha ;  Mary  of  Magdala,  whom  the  Lord 
healed  of  a  demoniacal  possession  ;  the  sinner,  who  washed  his 
feet  with  her  tears  of  penitence  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ; 
and  all  the  noble  women,  who  ministered  to  the  Son  of  man  in 
his  earthly  poverty  with  the  gifts  of  their  love,*  lingered  last 
around  his  cross,*  and  were  the  first  at  his  open  sepulchre  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection,* 

»1  Pet.  3:7;   GaL  8:28. 

'  Gen.  8  :  20.     This  parallel  was  flnt  drawn  by  Irenffioa,  bat  overdrawn  and 
abused  by  later  fathers  in  the  servioe  of  Mariolatry. 

•  Lnke  1 :  47  ixlnp ^ r^ irctr^pl /kw.    «Lnke8:  8;  Matt  27:55;  KadclS  :41. 

•  John  19  :  16.  •  Matt  28  : 1 ;  John  20 : 1. 
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Henceforth  we  fiad  woman  no  longer  a  slave  of  man  and 
tool  of  lust,  bnt  the  pride  and  joy  of  her  husband,  the  fond 
mother  training  her  children  to  virtne  and  godliness,  the  orna- 
ment and  treasure  of  the  family,  the  faithful  sister,  the  zealous 
servant  of  the  congregation  in  every  work  of  Christian  charity, 
the  sifiter  of  mercy,  the  martyr  with  superhuman  courage,  the 
guardian  angel  of  peace,  the  example  of  purity,  humility,  gentle- 
ness, patience,  love,  and  fidelity  unto  death.  Such  women 
were  unknown  before.  The  heathen  Libanius,  the  enthusiastic 
eulogist  of  old  Grecian  culture,  pronounced  an  involuntary 
eulogy  on  Christianity  when  he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  at  the 
mother  of  Chrysostom :  "  What  women  the  Christians  have ! " 

§  47.     Christ/kt/wity  cmd  the  Fcmhily, 

H.  Gbbooibb  :  De  Vinflttence  du  christianisme  sur  la  ccmdiHon  desfemmes, 

Paris,  1821. 
F.  MtJinBB :  ZMe  ChrisHn  im  Jteidnischen  Hause  vor  den  Zeiten  ConsUmiirCs 

des  Grossen,    Kopenhagen,  1828. 
JniA.  Kavanaoh  :   Women  of  ChristianUy,  Exemplary  for  Acts  qf  Piety 
and  ChcarUy.    Lend.,  1851 ;  N.  York,  1866. 

Thus  raising  the  female  sex  to  its  true  freedom  and  dignity, 
Christianity  transforms  and  sanctifies  the  entire  family  life.  It 
abolishes  polygamy,  and  makes  monogamy  the  proper  form  of 
marriage ;  it  condemns  concubinage  with  all  forms  of  unchastity 
and  impurity.  It  presents  the  mutual  duties  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  of  parents  and  children,  in  their  true  light,  and  ex- 
hibits marriage  as  a  copy  of  the  mystical  union  of  Christ  with 
his  bride,  the  church ;  thus  imparting  to  it  a  holy  character  and 
a  heavenly  end.* 

Henceforth  the  family,  though  still  rooted,  as  before,  in  the 
soil  of  nature,  in  the  mystery  of  sexual  love,  is  spiritualized, 
and  becomes  a  nursery  of  the  purest  and  noblest  virtues,  a 
miniature  church,  where  the  father,  as  shepherd,  daily  leads  his 
household  into  the  pastures  of  the  divine  word,  and,  as  priest, 

I  Comp.  Eph.  6  :2^23;  6  :l-9;  Col.  8  :18-25. 
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offers  to  the  Lord  the  sacrifice  of  their  common  petition,  inter- 
cession, thanksgiving,  and  praise. 

With  the  married  state,  the  single  also,  as  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  is  consecrated  by  the  gospel  to  the  service  of  the  kingdom 
of  Qod ;  as  we  see  in  a  Paul,  a  Barnabas,  and  a  John,'  and  iii 
the  history  of  missions  and  of  ascetic  piety.  The  enthnsiasm 
for  celibacy,  which  spread  so  soon  throughout  the  ancient  church, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  one-sided,  though  natural  and,  upon  the 
whole,  beneficial  reaction  against  the  rotten  condition  and  misery 
of  family  life  among  the  heathen. 


§  48.     Chrieticmity  cmd  Slwoery. 
Literature, 

H.  WaiiIiON  (Prof,  of  Modem  History  in  Paris) :  Htetoire  de  tesdavage 
dam  VarUiquitiy  Par.  1887,  3  vols.,  treats  very  thoroughly  of  Slayeiy 
in  the  Orient,  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  with  an  Intzo> 
dnotion  on  modem  negro  slavery  in  the  Colonies. 

AuausnN  CoomN  (ancien  maire  et  conseiller  munioipal  de  la  ville  de 
Paris) :  VabolUion  de  Vesclavage,  Paris,  1862,  2  vols.  This  work 
treats  not  only  of  the  modem  abolition  of  slavery,  but  indndes  in 
voL  EL,  p.  848-470,  an  able  disenssion  of  the  relation  of  CShiis- 
tianity  and  slavery. 

MoHLEB  (B.  C,  d.  1848)  :  Bruchstucke  am  der  Oesduchte  der  Au^hebung 
der  Sklaverei,  1834     ("  Vermisohte  Schriften,"  voL  IL,  p.  54) 

Pmup  SoHAFF  :  Slavery  and  the  Bible,  Heroersbnrg,  Pa.,  1860.  Comp. 
his  Histon/  of  the  Apost.  Church,  {  113,  pp.  453  sqq. 

H.  WiBKBif  AmT :  Die  Skkiverei.     Leiden,  1866.    A  crowned  prize  oonny. 

P.  AtiTjAKT)  :  Lee  esclaves  chretiens  depuis  les  premiere  temps  de  riglisejusqu^ 
dlaflnde  la  domination  romaine  en  Occident,     Paris,  1876  (480  pp.). 

The  nnmerous  American  works  and  tracts  on  slavery  by  Channing, 
Parker,  Hodge,  Barnes,  Wilson,  Cheever,  Bledsoe,  Armstrong,  Boss, 
Oarey,  Goodell,  and  many  others,  are  controveisial,  not  historical, 
and  relate  to  the  modem  question  of  negro  slavery ;  bnt  in  connec- 
tion with  this  American  problem,  now  providentially  settled  by  the 
civil  war  of  1861-65,  they  disooss  also  the  relation  of  Christiamiy 
to  slavery. 

>  Gomp.  Matt  19: 10-12 ;  1  Ck>r.  7  : 7  sqq. ;  Rev.  14 :4. 
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To  Christianity  we  owe  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery. 

This  evil  has  rested  as  a  curse  on  all  nations,  and  at  the  time 
of  Christ  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  race  was  bound  in 
beastly  degradation — even  in  civilized  Greece  and  Eome  the 
slaves  being  more  numerous  than  the  free-born  and  the  freed- 
men.     The  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity  vindicated  slavery 
as  a  natm-al  and  necessary  institution ;  and  Aristotle  declared  all 
barbarians  to  be  slaves  by  birth,  fit  for  nothing  but  obedience. 
According  to  the  Koman  law,  "  slaves  had  no  head  in  the  State, 
no  name,  no  title,  no  register  " ;  they  had  no  rights  of  matrimony, 
and  no  protection  against  adultery ;  they  could  be  bought  and 
sold,  or  given  away,  as  personal  property ;  they  might  be  tor- 
tured for  evidence,  or  even  put  to  death,  at  the  discretion  of 
their  master.    In  the  language  of  a  distinguished  writer  on  civil 
law,  the  slaves  in  the  Koman  empire  '^  were  in  a  much  worse  state 
than  any  cattle  whatsoever."     Cato  the  elder  expelled  his  old 
and  sick  slaves  out  of  house  and  home.    Hadrian,  one  of  the 
most  humane  of  the  emperors,  wilfully  destroyed  the  eye  of 
one  of  his  slaves  with  a  pencil.     Koman  ladies  punished  their 
maids  with  sharp  iron  instruments  for  the  most  trifling  offences, 
while  attending,  half -naked,  on  their  toilet.     Such  legal  degra- 
dation and  cruel  treatment  had  the  worst  effect  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  slaves.     They  are  described  by  the  ancient  writers  as 
mean,  cowardly,  abject,  false,  voracious,  intemperate,  voluptuous, 
also  as  hard  and  cruel  when  placed  over  others.    A  proverb  pre- 
vailed in  the  Boman  empire :  "  As  many  slaves,  so  many  ene- 
mies."    Hence  the  constant  danger  of  servile  insurrections, 
which  more  than  once  brought  the  republic  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  seemed  to  justify  the  severest  measures  in  self-defence. 

Judaism,  indeed,  stood  on  higher  ground  than  this ;  yet  it 
tolerated  slavery,  though  with  wise  precautions  against  maltreat- 
ment, and  with  the  significant  ordinance,  that  in  the  year  of 
jubilee,  which  prefigured  the  renovation  of  the  theocracy,  all 
Hebrew  slaves  should  go  free.* 

^  Ley.  25: 10 :  *' Yeshall  hallow  the  flf  bieth  year,  and  proolaim  liberty  tbrongh- 
oat  the  land  unto  aU  the  inhabitanU  (hereof."   Gomp.  luk  41  : 1 ;  Luke  4:19. 
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This  system  of  permanent  oppression  and  moral  d^radation 
the  gospel  opposes  rather  by  its  whole  spirit  than  by  any  special 
law.  It  nowhere  recommends  outward  violence  and  revolntion- 
ary  measures,  which  in  those  times  would  have  been  worse 
than  useless,  but  provides  an  internal  radical  cure,  which  first 
mitigates  the  evil,  takes  away  its  sting,  and  effects  at  last  its 
entire  abolition.  Christianity  aims,  first  of  all,  to  redeem  man, 
without  regard  to  rank  or  condition,  from  that  worst  bondage, 
the  curse  of  sin,  and  to  give  him  true  spiritual  freedom ;  it  con- 
firms the  original  unity  of  all  men  in  the  image  of  Qod,  and 
teaches  the  common  redemption  and  spiritual  equality  of  all  be- 
fore God  in  Christ ; '  it  insists  on  love  as  the  highest  dnty  and 
virtue,  which  itself  inwardly  levels  social  distinctions ;  and  it 
addresses  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  the  gospel  particularly 
to  all  the  poor,  the  persecuted,  and  the  oppressed.  Paul  sent 
back  to  his  earthly  master  the  fugitive  slave,  Onesimus,  whom 
he  had  converted  to  Christ  and  to  his  duty,  that  he  might 
restore  his  character  where  he  had  lost  it ;  but  he  expressly 
charged  Philemon  to  receive  and  treat  the  bondman  hereafter 
as  a  beloved  brother  in  Christ,  yea,  as  the  apostle's  own  heart 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  radical  cure  of  the  evil  in 
those  times  and  within  the  limits  of  established  laws  and 
customs.  And  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  ancient  literature  a 
parallel  to  the  little  Epistle  to  Philemon  for  gentlemanly  cour- 
tesy and  delicacy,  as  well  as  for  tender  sympathy  with  a  poor 
slave. 

This  Christian  spirit  of  love,  humanity,  justice,  and  freedom, 
as  it  pervades  the  whole  New  Testament,  has  also,  in  fact,  grad- 
ually abolished  the  institution  of  slavery  in  almost  all  civilized 
nations,  and  will  not  rest  till  all  the  chains  of  sin  and  misery  are 
broken,  till  the  personal  and  eternal  dignity  of  man  redeemed 
by  Christ  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  the  evangelical  fi-ee* 
dom  and  brotherhood  of  men  are  perfectly  attained. 

>aal.  8:28;  Col.  8:11. 
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Nora  ON  TSB  NXTICBEB  AKD  C30MDIII0N  OF  SliATEB  IN  QbEBOB  AND  BoMB. 

Attica  nximbered,  accoTding  to  Otesides,  iinder  the  govemorBhip  of 
DemetriTis  the  Phalerian  (309  b.o.))  400,000  alaves,  10,000  foreigners, 
and  onlj  21,000  free  citizens.  In  Sparta  the  disproportion  was  still 
greater. 

As  to  the  Boman  empire,  Gibbon  estimates  the  nnmber  of  slaves 
tinder  the  reign  of  Claadius  at  no  less  than  one  half  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, i.e.,  about  sixty  millions  (I.  52,  ed.  Milman,  N.  Y.,  1850).  Ac- 
cording to  Bobertson  there  were  twice  as  many  slaves  as  free  citizens, 
and  Blair  (in  his  work  on  Boman  slavery,  Edinb.  1833,  p.  15)  estimates 
over  three  slaves  to  one  freeman  between  the  conqnest  of  Greece  (146 
B.a)  and  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevems  (a.d.  222-235).  The  propor- 
tion was  of  conrse  very  different  in  the  cities  and  in  the  mral  districts. 
The  majority  otiheplebs  urhana  were  poor  and  nnable  to  keep  slaves ; 
and  the  support  of  slaves  in  the  city  was  much  more  expensive  than  in 
the  country.  Marquardt  assumes  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  freemen 
in  Borne  to  have  been  three  to  two.  Friedlander  {Sittengesckichte  Roms, 
1. 55,  fourth  ed.)  thinks  it  impossible  to  make  a  correct  general  estimate, 
as  we  do  not  know  the  number  of  wealthy  families.  But  we  know  that 
Borne  A.D.  24  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  fear  of  a  slave  in- 
soirection  (Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  27).  AthensBus,  as  quoted  by  Gibbon  (I. 
51)  boldly  asserts  that  he  knew  very  many  (irafifroXXoi)  Romans  who 
possessed,  not  for  use,  but  ostentation,  ten  and  even  twenty  thousand 
sbves.  In  a  single  palace  at  Borne,  that  of  Pedanius  Secundns,  then 
prefect  of  the  city,  four  hundred  slaves  were  maintained,  and  were  all 
executed  for  not  preventing  their  master's  murder  (Tacit  Ann,  XTV. 
42,43). 

The  legal  condition  of  the  slaves  is  thus  described  by  Taylor  on  Civil 
LaWf  as  quoted  in  Cooper's  Justinian^  p.  411:  "Slaves  were  held  pro 
nuQiSy  pro  mortids,  pro  quadrupedibus  ;  nay,  were  in  a  much  worse  state 
than  any  cattle  whatsoever.  They  had  no  head  in  the  state,  no  name, 
no  title,  or  register ;  they  were  not  capable  of  being  injured ;  nor  could 
they  take  by  purchase  or  descent ;  they  had  no  heirs,  and  therefore 
oonld  make  no  will ;  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  and  considera- 
tions of  matrimony,  and  therefore  had  no  relief  in  case  of  adultery ;  nor 
were  they  proper  objects  of  cognation  or  affinity,  but  of  quasi-cognation 
only ;  they  could  be  sold,  transferred,  or  pawned,  as  goods  or  personal 
estate,  for  goods  they  were,  and  as  such  they  were  esteemed ;  they 
might  be  tortured  for  evidence,  punished  at  the  discretion  of  their  lord, 
and  even  put  to  death  by  his  authority ;  together  with  many  other  civil 
incapacities  which  I  have  no  room  to  enumerate."  Gibbon  (I.  48) 
thinks  that  **  against  such  internal  enemies,  whose  desperate  insurrec- 
tions had  more  than  once  reduced  the  republic  to  the  brink  of  destrao- 
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tion,  the  most  severe  regulations  and  the  most  orael  treatment  seemed 
almost  justifiable  by  the  great  law  of  self-preservation." 

The  individual  treatment  of  slaves  depended  on  the  character  of  the 
master.  As  a  rule  it  was  harsh  and  cruel.  The  bloody  spectacles  of  the 
amphitheatre  stupefied  the  finer  sensibilities  even  in  women.  Juvenal 
describes  a  Roman  mistress  who  ordered  her  female  slaves  to  be  unmer- 
cifully lashed  in  her  presence  till  the  whippers  were  worn  out ;  Ovid 
warns  the  ladies  not  to  scratch  the  face  or  stick  needles  into  the  naked 
arms  of  the  servants  who  adorned  them ;  and  before  Hadrian  a  mistzess 
could  condemn  a  slave  to  the  death  of  crucifixion  without  assigning  a 
reason.  See  the  references  in  Friedlfinder,  I.  466.  It  is  but  just  to  re- 
mark that  the  phQosophera  of  the  fiirst  and  second  century,  Seneca. 
Pliny,  and  Plutarch,  entertained  much  milder  views  on  this  subject  than 
the  older  writers,  and  commend  a  humane  treatment  of  the  slaves ;  also 
that  the  Antonines  improved  their  condition  to  some  extent,  and  took 
the  oft  abused  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  over  the  slaves  out  of  private 
hands  and  vested  it  in  the  magistrates.  But  at  that  time  Christian 
principles  and  sentiments  already  freely  circulated  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  exerted  a  silent  influence  even  over  the  educated  heathen. 
This  unconscious  atmospheric  influence,  so  to  speak,  is  continually 
exerted  by  Christianity  over  the  surrounding  world,  which  without  this 
would  be  far  worse  than  it  actually  is. 

§  49.     Christicmity  cmd-  Society. 

Christianity  enters  witli  its  leaven-like  virtue  the  whole  civil 
and  social  life  of  a  people,  and  leads  it  on  the  path  of  prog- 
ress in  all  genuine  civilization.  It  nowhere  prescribes,  indeed, 
a  particular  form  of  government,  and  carefully  abstains  from 
all  improper  interference  with  political  and  secular  affairs.  It 
accommodates  itself  to  monarchical  and  republican  institutions, 
and  can  flourish  even  under  oppression  and  persecution  from  the 
State,  as  the  history  of  the  first  three  centuries  sufficiently  shows. 
But  it  teaches  the  true  nature  and  aim  of  all  government,  and 
the  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects ;  it  promotes  the  abolition  of 
bad  laws  and  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of  good ;  it  is 
in  principle  opposed  alike  to  despotism  and  anarchy ;  it  tenda, 
under  every  form  of  government,  towards  order,  propriety,  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  peace;  it  fills  the  ruler  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  supreme  king  and  judge,  and  the  ruled 
with  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  virtue,  and  piety. 
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Finally,  the  Gospel  reformB  the  international  relations  by 
breaking  down  the  partition  walls  of  prejudice  and  hatred  among 
the  different  nations  and  races.     It  unites  in  brotlierly  fellowship 
and  harmony  around  the  same  communion  table  even  the  Jews 
and  the  Gentiles,  once  so  bitterly  separate  and  hostile.    The 
spirit  of  Christianity,  truly  catholic  or  universal,  rises  above  all 
national  distinctions.     Like  the  congregation  at  Jerusalem,  the 
whole  apostolic  church  was  of  "one  heart  ai^d  of  one  soul."  *    It 
had  its  occasional  troubles,  indeed,  temporary  collisions  between  a 
Peter  and  a  Paul,  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians ;  but 
instead  of  wondering  at  these,  we  must  admire  the  constant 
victoiy  of  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  love  over  tlie  remaining 
forces  of  the  old  nature  and  of  a  former  state  of  things.     The 
poor  Gentile  Christians  of  Paul's  churches  in  Greece  sent  tlieir 
charities  to  the  poor  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine,  and  thus 
proved  their  gratitude  for  the  gospel  and  its  fellowship,  which 
they  had  received  from  that  mother  church.*    The  Christians 
all  felt  themselves  to  be  "  brethren,"  were  constantly  impressed 
with  their  common  origin  and  their  common  destiny,  and  con- 
sidered it  their  sacred  duty  to  "  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace."  *    "While  the  Jews,  in  their  spiritual  pride 
and  "  odiwm  generis  humani  "  abhorred  all  Gentiles ;  while  the 
Greeks  despised  all  barbarians  as  only  half  men ;  and  whOe  the 
Romans,  with  all  their  might  and  policy,  could  bring  their  con- 
qnered  nations  only  into  a  mechanical  conglomeration,  a  giant 
body  without  a  soul ;   Christianity,  by  purely  moral  means, 
founded  a  universal  spiritual  empire  and  a  communion  of  saints, 
wliich  stands  unshaken  to  this  day,  and  will  spread  till  it  em- 
braces all  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  its  living  members,  and 
reconciles  all  to  God. 

*  Acta  4:82. 

•Oal.  2:10;  2  Cor.  9 :  12-15 ;  Bom.  15:25-27. 

>aal.  8:28;  Eph.4:8. 
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§  50.     Spiinituxl  Condition  of  the  Congregations. — The  Sewn 
Churches  m  Aeia. 

We  most  not  suppose  that  the  high  standard  of  holiness  set 
up  in  doctrine  and  example  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles  was 
folly  realized  in  their  congregations.  The  dream  of  the  spot- 
less parity  and  perfection  of  the  apostolic  church  finds  no 
support  in  the  apostolic  writings,  except  as  an  ideal  which  is 
constantly  held  up  before  our  vision  to  stimulate  our  ener- 
gies. If  the  inspired  apostles  themselves  disclaimed  perfection, 
much  less  can  we  expect  it  from  their  converts,  who  had  just 
come  from  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Jewish  and  heathen 
society,  and  could  not  be  transformed  at  once  without  a  miracle 
in  violation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  moral  growth. 

We  find,  in  fact,  that  every  Epistle  meets  some  particular 
difficulty  and  danger.  No  letter  of  Paul  can  be  understood 
without  the  admission  of  the  actual  imperfection  of  his  congre- 
gations. He  found  it  necessary  to  warn  them  even  against  the 
vulgar  sins  of  the  flesh  as  well  as  against  the  refined  sins  of  the 
spirit.  He  cheerfully  and  thankfully  commended  their  virtues, 
and  as  frankly  and  fearlessly  condemned  their  errors  and  vices. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  churches  addressed  in  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  in  the  Revelation  of  John.* 

The  seven  Epistles  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the 
Apocalypse  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  church  in  its  light  and 
shade  in  the  last  stage  of  the  apostolic  age — ^primarily  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  through  it  also  in  other  lands.  These  letters  are  all 
very  much  alike  in  their  plan,  and  present  a  beautiful  order, 
which  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Bengel.  Tliey  contain 
(1)  a  command  of  Christ  to  write  to  the  "  angel  ^  of  the  congre- 
gation. (2)  A  designation  of  Jesus  by  some  imposing  title,  which 
generally  refers  to  his  majestic  appearance  (1 :  13  sqq.),  and  serves 

'  The  remainder  of  this  para^^ph  is  taken  in  part  from  my  HitL  cfike 
Apaat  Church  (§  108,  pp.  427  sqq.),  where  it  is  oonnected  with  the  life  and 
labors  of  St.  John.  Gomp.  also  the  monographs  of  Trench  and  Plnmptre  on 
the  Seven  Ohnxohes,  and  Lange's  Com.  on  Bey.  oha.  2  and  3. 
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aB  the  basifi  and  warrant  of  the  subeeqneut  promises  and  threat- 
enings.  (3)  The  address  to  the  angel,  or  tlie  responsible  head  of 
the  congregation,  be  it  a  single  bishop  or  the  college  of  pastors 
and  teachers.  The  angels  are,  at  aU  events,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  committed  to  their  charge,  and  what  was  said  to 
them  applies  at  the  same  time  to  the  churches.  This  address, 
or  the  epistle  proper,  consists  always  of  (a)  a  short  sketch  of 
the  present  moral  condition  of  the  congregation — both  its  vir- 
taes  and  defects — with  commendation  or  censure  as  the  case 
may  be ;  (b)  an  exhortation  either  to  repentance  or  to  faithful- 
ness and  patience,  according  to  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
chnrcli  addressed;  (c)  a  promise  to  him  who  overcomes,  to- 
gether with  the  admonition :  ^^  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  diurches,'^  or  the  same  in 
the  reverse  order,  as  in  the  first  three  epistles.  This  latter  vari- 
ation divides  the  seven  churches  into  two  groups,  one  compris- 
ing the  first  three,  the  other  the  remaining  four,  just  as  the 
seven  seals,  the  seven  trumpets^  and  the  seven  vials  are  divided. 
The  ever-recurring  admonition :  "  He  that  hath  an  ear,"  etc., 
consists  of  ten  words.  This  is  no  unmeaning  play,  but  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Old  Testament  system  of  symbolical  numbers,  in 
which  three  was  the  symbol  of  the  Grodhead ;  four  of  the  world 
or  humanity ;  the  indivisible  number  seven,  the  sum  of  three 
and  four  (as  also  twelve,  their  product),  the  symbol  of  the  in- 
dissoluble covenant  between  God  and  man ;  and  ten  (seven  and 
three),  the  round  number,  the  symbol  of  fulness  and  comple- 
tion. 

As  to  their  moral  and  religious  condition,  the  churches  and 
the  representatives  fall,  according  to  the  Epistles,  into  three 
classes: 

1.  Those  which  were  predommtmUi/  good  (mipwre^  viz.,  those 
of  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia.  Hence,  in  th^  messages  to  these 
two  churches  we  find  no  exhortation  to  repentance  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  but  only  an  encouragement  to  be  steadfast, 
patient,  and  joyful  under  suffering. 

The  church  of  Smyrna  (a  very  ancient,  still  flourishing  corn- 
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mercial  city  in  Ionia,  beantifully  located  on  the  bay  of  Smyrna) 
was  externally  poor  and  persecuted,  and  had  still  greater  tribu- 
lation in  view,  but  is  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  the  crown  of 
life.  It  was  in  the  second  century  ruled  by  Polycarp,  a  pupil  of 
John,  and  a  faithful  martyr. 

Philadelphia  (a  city  built  by  king  Attains  Philadelphus,  and 
named  after  him,  now  Ala-Sch&r),  in  the  province  of  Lydia,  a 
rich  wine  region,  but  subject  to  earthquakes,  was  the  seat  of  a 
church  likewise  poor  and  small  outwardly,  but  very  faithful  and 
spiritually  flourishing — a  church  which  was  to  have  all  the  tribu- 
lations and  hostility  it  met  with  on  earth  abundantly  rewarded 
in  heaven. 

2.  Churches  which  were  in  dk  jn^edamma/nUy  evil  and  criti- 
cal condition,  viz.,  those  of  Sardis  and  Laodicea.  Here  accord- 
ingly we  find  severe  censure  and  earnest  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance. 

The  church  at  Sardis  (tiU  the  time  of  Croesus  the  flourishing 
capital  of  the  Lydian  empire,  but  now  a  miserable  hamlet  of 
shepherds)  had  indeed  the  name  and  outward  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  not  its  inward  power  of  faith  and  life.  Hence  it  was 
on  the  brink  of  spiritual  death.  Yet  the  Epistle,  3  : 4  sq.,  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  corrupt  mass  a  few  souls  which  had  kept 
their  walk  imdefiled,  without,  however,  breaking  away  from  the 
congregation  as  separatists,  and  setting  up  an  opposition  sect 
for  themselves. 

The  church  of  Laodicea  (a  wealthy  commercial  city  of  Phry- 
gia,  not  far  from  Colosse  and  Uierapolis,  where  now  stands  only 
a  desolate  village  by  the  name  of  Eski-Hissar)  proudly  fancied 
itself  spiritually  rich  and  faultless,  but  was  in  truth  poor  and 
blind  and  naked,  and  in  that  most  dangerous  state  of  indiffer- 
ence and  lukewarmness  from  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  return 
to  the  former  decision  and  ardor,  than  it  was  to  pass  at  first 
from  the  natural  coldness  to  faith.  Hence  the  fearful  threaten- 
ing: "  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth.*'  (Lukewarm  water 
produces  vomiting.)  Yet  even  the  Laodiceans  are  not  driven  to 
despair.     The  Lord,  in  love,  knocks  at  their  door  and  promises 
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them^  on  condition  of  thorough  repentance,  a  part  in  the  mar- 
riage-supper of  the  lamb  (3 :  20). 

3.  Churches  of  a  mixed  character,  viz.,  those  of  Ephesus, 
Pergamum,  and  Thyatira.  In  these  cases  commendation  and 
censure,  promise  and  threatening  are  united. 

Ephesus,  then  the  metropolis  of  the  Asian  church,  had  with- 
stood, indeed,  the  Gnostic  errorists  predicted  by  Paul,  and 
faithfully  maintained  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  delivered  to  it ; 
but  it  had  lost  the  ardor  of  its  first  love,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
earnestly  exhorted  to  repent.  It  thus  represents  to  us  that  state 
of  dead,  petrified  orthodoxy,  into  which  various  churches  often- 
times fall.  Zeal  for  pure  doctrine  is,  indeed,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, but  worthless  without  living  piety  and  active  love. 
The  Epistle  to  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  later  Greek  church  as  a  whole. 

Pergamum  in  Mysia  (the  northernmost  of  these  seven  cities, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Asia  of  the  Attalian 
dynasty,  and  renowned  for  its  large  library  of  200,000  volumes 
and  the  manufacture  of  parchment;  hence  the  name  cJia/rta 
Pergwmerui; — now  Bergamo,  a  village  inhabited  by  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians)  was  the  seat  of  a  church,  which  under 
trying  circumstances  had  shown  great  fidelity,  but  tolerated  in 
her  bosom  those  who  held  dangerous  Gnostic  errors.  For  this 
want  of  rigid  discipline  she  also  is  called  on  to  repent. 

The  church  of  Thyatira  (a  flourishing  manufacturing  and 
commercial  city  in  Lydia,  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  a 
considerable  Turkish  town  called  Ak-Hissar,  or  '^the  White 
Castle,"  with  nine  mosques  and  one  Greek  church)  was  very 
favorably  distinguished  for  self-denying,  active  love  and  pa- 
tience, but  was  likewise  too  indulgent  towards  errors  which  cor- 
rupted Christianity  with  heathen  principles  and  practices. 

The  last  two  churches,  especially  that  of  Thyatira,  form  thus 
the  exact  counterpart  to  that  of  Ephesus,  and  are  the  represent- 
atives of  a  zealous  practical  piety  in  union  with  theoretical  lati- 
tndinarianism.  As  doctrine  always  has  more  or  less  influence 
on  practice,  this  also  is  a  dangerous  state.    That  church  alone 
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is  truly  sound  and  flourishing  in  which  purity  of  doctrine  and 
purity  of  life,  theoretical  orthodoxy  and  practical  piety  are  har- 
moniously united  and  promote  one  another. 

With  good  reason  have  theologians  in  all  ages  regarded  these 
seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor  as  a  miniature  of  the  whole 
Christian  church.  "  There  is  no  condition,  good,  bad,  or  mixed, 
of  which  these  epistles  do  not  present  a  sample,  and  for  which 
they  do  not  give  suitable  and  wholesome  direction."  Here,  as 
everywhere,  the  word  of  God  and  the  history  of  the  apostolic 
church  evince  their  applicability  to  all  times  and  circumstances, 
and  their  inexhaustible  fulness  of  instruction,  warning,  and 
encouragement  for  all  states  and  stages  of  religious  life. 
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WOBSHIP  IN  THS  APOSTOUO  AGB. 

LUeratare. 

Th.  Hasnack  :  i)er  christiiche  OemeindegoUesdienst  im  apost,  und  aUkO' 

ihoL  ZeUaUer.    Erlangen,  1854.    The  same:  Prdkt.  TheoL,  L  1877. 
P.  Pbobbt  (B.  0.)  :  LUurgie  der  drei  ersten  Jdhrhunderte.    Tttb.,  1870. 
W.  li.  YoLz:  A^Sfnge  des  ehrisiL   GoUesdienstes,  in  <'Shid.  und  Erii." 

1872. 
H.  Jacx>bt  :  Die  coTUtiiuUven  Factoren  dea  apost.  Qotteadierutes,  in  "  Jahifa. 

for  deutflche  TheoL**  for  1873. 
O.  WbizsIoksb  :    Bis  Versammlungen  der  dUesten  Christengemeinden^  in 

«' Jahrb.  f.  d.  TheoL-  for  1876. 
Ts.  Zahk  :  Qeech.  des  ScnmiagB  t»  dsr  aUen  Kirche.    JSbam.,  1878. 
SciLiFF :  Hist  qfthe  Apoat.  CL,  pp.  545-586. 
Comp.  the  Lit  on  Gh.  X. 


§  51.     The  Synagoffue. 

CUmpbo.  YiTSDroA  (d.  at  Fianekar,  1722)  :  De  Synagoga  V^ere  Itbri  tree. 
Fraaeker,  1696.  2  yoIs.  (also  WeiBsanfala,  1726).  A  standard  work, 
foil  of  biblical  and  rabbinical  learning.  A  oondenaed  translation  \xj 
J.  L.  Bbbnabd  :  Ute  Synagogue  and  Oie  Church.    London,  1842. 

OL  BoBKniDS :  De  Synagogie  veterum  Hebrceortan.  Vitemb.,  1650.  And 
in  UqoXiDIUB  :  Thesatirus  AnHquikUuin  sacramm  (Vanet.,  1744-61^ 
ToL  XXL  495-589. 

Aut.  Tr.  Habtmann  :  Die  enge  Verhirtdung  dee  A,  Teetaments  mit  dem 
Neuen,    Hambnrg,  1881  (pp.  226-876). 

Zmiiz  (a  Jewish  Babbi) :  Die  gottesdienstiicJien  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  Ber- 
lin, 1832. 

The  Hktariee  of  ^  JewSf  by  Jost,  Hkbzfeld,  and  Mzucak. 

The  Histories  of  H.  T,  Times,  by  Hausbath  (L  78  sqq.  2d  ed.)  and 
SobObsb  (468-475,  and  the  literature  there  givoD). 

Art  "  Synag.,"  by  GiwrauBO  in  "  Kitto  •' ;  PLmiFtBB  in  "  Snith  "  (with 
additions  by  Hackett,  IV.  8138,  Am.  ed.) ;  LnsBB  in  "Henoir'' 
(XV.  299,  first  ed.) ;  Kmeuxbb  in  <<8eheBkel"  (V.  448). 
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As  the  Christian  Church  rests  historically  on  the  Jewish 
Churchy  so  Christian  worship  and  the  congregational  organiza- 
tion rest  on  that  of  the  synagogue,  and  cannot  be  well  under- 
stood without  it. 

The  synagogue  was  and  is  still  an  institution  of  immense  con- 
servative power.  It  was  the  local  centre  of  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  the  Jews,  as  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  the  cen- 
tre of  their  national  life.  It  was  a  school  as  well  as  a  church, 
and  the  nursery  and  guardian  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  this 
peculiar  people.  It  dates  probably  from  the  age  of  the  captivity 
and  of  Ezra.'  It  was  fully  organized  at  the  time  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  and  used  by  them  as  a  basis  of  their  public  in- 
structioiL'  It  survived  the  temple,  and  continues  to  this  day 
unaltered  in  its  essential  features,  the  chief  nursery  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Jewish  nationality  and  religion.' 

The  term  "  synagogue  "  (like  our  word  church)  signifies  first 
the  congregation,  then  also  the  building  where  the  congregation 
meet  for  public  worship.*  Every  town,  however  small,  had  a 
synagogue,  or  at  least  a  place  of  prayer  in  a  private  house  or  in 
the  open  air  (usually  near  a  river  or  the  sea-shore,  on  account  of 
the  ceremonial  washings).  Ten  men  were  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  religious  assembly.     *^  Moses  from  generations  of  old  hath 

'  The  Jewish  tradition  traoes  it  back  to  the  schooli  of  the  prophets,  and 
even  to  patriarohal  times,  by  far-f etched  interpretatiooB  of  Ckn.  25 :  37 ; 
jQdg.  5:9;  Isa.  1:18,  eto. 

•  Gomp.  §  17,  p.  153. 

>  ''Bddm  UnUrgang  aUer  ln9tituUtm«%,^  says  Dr.  Zani  {I  e.  p.  1),  *^HUb 
die  Bynagoge  aU  eintiger  Trdger  ihrer  NaUtmalMt;  dorthmfioh  ihr  Oknihm 
and  von  dorther  empfingm  tie  Bdehrungf&r  ihren  irdieehen  Wandei^  Er^ft  war 
AuBdauer  in  unerMrtm  Leiden  und  Hoj^ung  auf  eine  k&nfiige  MorgmrUke 
der  FreihdL  Der  dfferUUehe  Ootteedierut  der  Bynagoge  ward  doe  Banter 
j&dieeher  yationaUtOt,  die  Aegide  deejuditchen  Olaubene.'* 

^  0tfiwyiry4»  often  in  the  Septnagint  (180  times  as  translation  of  rnj,  95  times 
for  bn^);  in  the  Greek  Test.  (Matt  4: 38;  Mark  1  :21 ;  LQke4:15;  12  :11; 
Aots  i^ :  3  ;  18  :  48,  eto. ;  of  a  Christian  oongregation,  James  9:3);  also  fai 
Philo  and  Joeephos ;  sometimes  ^uiftrfdytm  (Philo),  raAdsriW  (Joasphns), 
9p909Vllr^flm  (Philo),  vpo^mrxif  house  of  prajer,  oimtoiy  (Aots  16 :  13  sad 
Joeephos) ;   also  ixKkiKrU      Hebrew  designations :  rqS,  b(^  nWK^  'm 
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in  eveiy  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagognes 
every  Sabbath." '  To  erect  a  synagc^e  was  considered  a  work 
of  piety  and  public  usefulness.'  In  large  cities,  as  Alexandria 
and  Some,  there  were  many ;  in  Jerusalem,  about  four  hundred 
for  the  various  sects  and  the  Hellenists  from  different  countries.' 

1.  The  hmldi/ng  was  a  plain,  rectangular  hall  of  no  peculiar 
style  of  architecture,  and  in  its  inner  arrangement  somewhat 
resembling  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  It  had  benches,  the 
higher  ones  (^^  the  uppermost  seats  ")  for  the  elders  and  richer 
members,*  a  reading-desk  or  pulpit,  and  a  wooden  ark  or  closet 
for  the  sacred  rolls  (called  "Copheret"  or  Mercy  Seat,  also 
"  Aaron '').  The  last  corresponded  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  A  sacred  light  was  kept  burning 
as  a  symbol  of  the  divine  law,  in  imitation  of  the  light  in  the 
Temple,  but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in  the  Talmud. 
Other  lamps  were  brought  in  by  devout  worshippers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Sabbath  (Friday  evening).  Alms-boxes  were 
provided  near  the  door,  as  in  the  Temple,  one  for  the  poor  in 
Jerusalem,  another  for  local  charities.  Paul  imitated  the  ex- 
ample by  collecting  alms  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Jerusalem. 

There  was  no  artistic  (except  vegetable)  ornamentation ;  for 
the  second  commandment  strictly  forbids  all  images  of  the 
Deity  as  idolatrous.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the 
Mohammedan  mosque,  with  its  severe  iconoclastic  simplicity,  is  a 
second  edition  of  the  synagogue.  The  building  was  erected  on 
the  most  elevated  spot  of  the  neighborhood,  and  no  house  was 
allowed  to  overtop  it.  In  the  absence  of  a  commanding  site,  a 
tall  pole  from  the  roof  rendered  it  conspicuous.' 

iAotol5:21.  'Luke  7: 6. 

'  Acta  6  : 9.  The  nnmber  of  STiuigogaes  in  Jerusalem  is  yarionfily  stated 
from  d94  to  480. 

*  Matt  28  : 6  ;  oomp.  James  2  : 2,  8.  In  the  synagrogne  of  Alexandria  there 
were  seTentj-one  golden  chairs,  according  to  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Saohedrin.     The  wpwroKcA^pUu  were  near  the  ark,  the  place  of  honor. 

*  Rains  of  eleven  or  more  ancient  synagogues  still  exist  in  Palestine  (aU  in 
Galilee)  at  Tell-Hnm  (Capernaum),  Eeraceh  (Chorazin),  Meiron,  Irbid  (Arbela), 
Easyun,  Umm  el-'Amnd,  Nebratein,  two  at  Kef r-Bizim,  two  at  el*Jiah  (Gis' 
cala).    See  Paiut.  Eaopfar,  Q^airL  StaUmmt  for  July,  187a 
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S.  OrgimiaaUon. — Every  synagogae  had  a  preaident,'  a  nam* 
ber  of  elders  {Zekemm)  eqaal  in  rank,^  a  reader  and  interpreter,' 
one  or  more  envoys  or  dorks,  called  '^  messengers  "  {Skdiachy 
and  a  sexton  or  beadle  {GAaaeofi)  for  the  humbler  mechanical 
services/  There  were  also  deacons  {Oabae  aedaka)  for  the 
collection  of  alms  in  money  and  produce.  Ten  or  more  wealthy 
men  at  leisure,  oUled  BatUumn,  represented  the  congr^ation  at 
every  service.  Each  synagogue  f €«*med  mi  independent  republic, 
but  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  other  synagogoes. 
It  was  also  a  civil  and  religious  court,  and  had  power  to  excom- 
municate and  to  scourge  oflFenders.' 

3.  WarsMp. — It  was  simple,  but  rather  long,  and  embraced 
I  three  elements,  devotional,  didactic,  and  ritualistic    It  included 
I  prayer,  song,  reading,  and  exposition  of  the  Scripture,  the  rite 
.  of  circumcision,  and  ceremonial  washings.     The  bloody  sam- 
I  fices  were  confined  to  the  temple  and  ceased  with  its  destruc- 
tion ;  they  were  fulfilled  in  the  eternal  sacrifice  on  the  ax)6B. 
The  prayers  and  songs  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  Psalter, 
which  may  be  called  the  first  litui^  and  hymn-book. 
The  opening  prayer  was  called  the' Shema  or  Keriaih  Shema^ 
I  and  consisted  of  two  introductory  benedictions,  the  reading  of 
I  the   Ten  Commandments  (afterward   abandoned)  and  several 
/  sections  of  the  Pentateuch,  namely,  Deut.  6 :  4r-9 ;  11 :  13-21 ; 
Kum.  15 :  37-41.     Then  followed  the  eighteen  prayers  and 

>  The  apx«niMh«70f  (nos^n  rstS),  Luke  8: 49 ;  18  :14;  Hack  5  :36,  38; 
Act!  18  :8,  17;  or  Hpx^  ^^  (rvnrywTqs,  Luke  8  :41 ;  or  lipx*^  ^^^t.  9  :1& 
He  was  aimplj  primus  inter  pare$ ;  henoe,  several  hfx^tnnfirfmytH  appear  in 
one  and  the  same  synagosrne,  Lake  18  :  14 ;  Msirk  6  :  SB ;  Aote  18  :  15 ;  18 :  17. 
In  smaller  towns  there  was  but  one. 

'  After  the  Babylonian  captiyity  an  interpreter  {Meikurgeman)  waa  nsoallj 
employed  to  translate  the  Hebrew  lesson  into  the  Ghaldee  or  Greek,  or  other 
▼emacnlar  languages. 

*  kwiffToXoi,  iyy^Ki  ^^^SlS  C^^o).  Not  to  be  oonfoonded  with  the  aogeli 
In  the  Apocalypse. 

»  ^^f  (\fn),  Lnke  4 :  da 

•Matt  10:17;  23:84;  Luke  18:11;  21:12;  John  9:84;  16:9;  Acts 
22 :  19 ;  26  :  11.    The  Chaaaaa  had  to  adminiater  the  oorpona  pudahmentL 
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henedie\iGnA{Berackoeh).  This  is  one  of  them :  ^' Bestow  peaoe^ 
Lappineas,  blessing,  grace,  mercy,  and  compassion  upon  ns  and 
upon  the  whole  of  Israel,  thy  people.  Our  Father,  bless  ns  all 
unitedly  with  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  for  in  the  light  of 
thy  countenance  didst  thou  give  to  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  law 
of  life,  lovingkindness,  justice,  blessing,  compassion,  life,  and 
peace.  May  it  please  thee  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  moment,  with  peace.  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord,  who  blessest  thy  people  Israel  with  peace."  These 
benedictions  are  traced  in  the  Mishna  to  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  elders  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  They  were  no 
doubt  of  gradual  growth,  some  dating  from  the  Maccabean 
struggles,  some  from  the  Eoman  ascendancy.  The  prayers 
were  offered  by  a  reader,  and  the  congregation  responded 
"Amen."     This  custom  passed  into  the  Christian  church.* 

The  didactic  and  homiletical  part  of  worship  was  based  on  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  A  lesson  from  the  Law  (called  j>ara8hay 
and  one  from  the  Prophets  {haphthara)  were  read  in  the  origi- 
nal," and  followed  by  a  paraphrase  or  commentary  and  homily 
{midrash)  in  the  vernacular  Aramaic- or  Greek.  A  benediction 
and  the  "  Amen  "  of  the  people  closed  the  service. 

As  there  was  no  proper  priesthood  outside  of  Jerusalem,  any 
Jew  of  age  might  get  up  to  read  the  lessons,  offer  prayer,  and 
address  the  congregation.  Jesus  and  the  apostles  availed  them- 
selves of  this  democratic  privilege  to  preach  the  gospel,  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.*  The  strong  didactic 
element  which  distinguished  tliis  service  from  all  heathen  forms 
of  worship,  had  the  effect  of  familiarizing  the  Jews  of  all  grades, 


*  1  Cor.  14  :  16.     The  responaiTe  element  is  the  popular  featnre  in  a  litnigy, 
■nd  has  been  wiselj  preserved  in  the  Anglican  Ghnroh. 

'  The  Thorah  was  divided  into  154  seotioofl,  and  read  thnmgh  in  three 
yean,  afterwards  in  54  seotions  for  one  year. 

*  The  iMytwtrts  rov  r6ftov  ko)  r&r  wpo^tirir,  Acts  13  :  15. 
<Liike4:17-90;  18:54;  John  18:80;  Acts  18 : 6,  15,  44 ;  14:1;  17:S^, 

10, 17 ;  18 : 4,  dO ;  19:8.  Panl  and  Barnabas  were  requested  by  the  rulers  of 
the  tfnagofpoM  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  to  speak  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and 
(he  prophets  (AcU  18 :  15). 
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even  down  to  the  eervant-girls,  with  their  religion,  and  raising 
them  far  above  the  heathen.    At  the  same  time  it  attracted 

I  profielytes  who  longed  for  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  worship. 
The  days  of  public  service  were  the  Sabbath,  Monday,  and 

i  Thursday ;  the  hours  of  prayer  the  third  (9  A.if.),  the  sixth 

•  (noon),  and  the  ninth  (3  p.m.).' 

The  sexes  were  divided  by  a  low  wall  or  screen,  the  men  on 
the  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other,  as  they  are  still  in  the 
East  (and  in  some  parts  of  Europe).  The  people  stood  during 
prayer  with  their  faces  turned  to  JerusalenL 

§  52.     Christia/n  Worship. 

Christian  worship,  or  cultus,  is  the  public  adoration  of  God 
in  the  name  of  Christ ;  the  celebration  of  the  communion  of 
believers  as  a  congregation  with  their  heavenly  Head,  for  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  promotion  and  enjoyment  of 
spiritual  life.  While  it  aims  primarily  at  the  devotion  and 
edification  of  the  church  itself,  it  has  at  the  same  time  a  mis- 
sionary character,  and  attracts  the  outside  world.  This  was  the 
case  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  when  Christian  worship  in  its 
distinctive  character  first  appeared. 

As  our  Lord  himself  in  his  youth  and  manhood  worshipped 
in  the  synagogue  and  the  temple,  so  did  his  early  disciples  as 
long  as  they  were  tolerated.  Even  Paul  preached  Christ  in  the 
synagogues  of  Damascus,  Cyprus,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Amplii- 
polis,  Bercea,  Athens,  Corinth,  Ephesus.  He  "  reasoned  with 
the  Jews  every  sabbath  in  the  synagogue,"  which  furnished  him 
a  pulpit  and  an  audience. 

The  Jewish  Christians,  at  least  in  Palestine,  conformed  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  venerable  forms  of  the  cultus  of  their 
fathers,  which  in  truth  were  divinely  ordained,  and  were  an  ex- 
pressive type  of  the  Christian  worship.  So  far  as  we  know, 
they  scrupulously  observed  the  Sabbath,  the  annual  Jewish 

>Comp.Ps.  56:18;  Dan.  7:11;  Acto2:15;  3:1;  10:80.  These  hooxa  of 
deyotion  are  respeotively  called  Shaeharithy  Minehah^  and  ^Arabith. 
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feasts,  the  hours  of  daUy  prayer,  and  the  whole  Mosaic  ritual, 
and  celebrated,  in  addition  to  these,  the  Christian  Sunday,  the 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  and  the  holy  Supper. 
But  this  union  was  gradually  weakened  by  the  stubborn  opposi- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  was  at  last  entirely  broken  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple,  except  among  the  Ebionites  and  Kazarenes. 

In  the  Gtentile-Christian  congregations  founded  by  Paul,  the 
worship  took  from  the  beginning  a  more  independent  form. 
The  essential  elements  of  the  Old  Testament  service  were  trans- 
ferred, indeed,  but  divested  of  their  national  legal  character,  and 
transformed  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Thus  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath passed  into  the  Christian  Sunday;  the  typical  Passover 
and  Pentecost  became  feasts  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  bloody 
sacrifices  gave  place  to  the  thankful  remembrance  and  appro- 
priation of  the  one,  all-sufficient,  and  eternal  sacrifice  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  and  to  the  personal  offering  of  prayer,  intercession, 
and  entire  self -consecration  to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer ;  on 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  made  without  hands  arose  the  never- 
ceasing  worship  of  the  omnipresent  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.* 

So  early  as  the  close  of  the  apostolic  period  this  more  free 
and  spiritual  cultus  of  Christianity  had  no  doubt  become  well 
nigh  universal;  yet  many  Jewish  elements,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  church,  remain  to  this  day. 

§  53.     The  Several  Parts  of  Worshvp. 

The  several  parts  of  public  worship  in  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles were  as  follows : 

1.  The  PBEAomKa  of  the  gospel.  This  appears  in  the  first 
period  mostly  in  the  form  of  a  missionary  address  to  the  uncon- 
verted ;  that  is,  a  simple,  living  presentation  of  the  main  facts  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  with  practical  exhortation  to  repentance  and 
conversion.  Christ  crucified  and  risen  was  the  luminous  centre, 
whence  a  sanctifying  light  was  shed  on  all  the  relations  of  life. 

>  Comp.  John  2 :  19 ;  4 :  23,  24. 
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Gofihing  forth  from  a  fnll  heart,  this  preaching  went  to  the 
heart ;  and  springing  from  an  inward  life,  it  kindled  life — ^a  new, 
divine  life — ^in  the  susceptible  hearers.  It  was  revival  preach- 
ing in  the  pnrest  sense.  Of  this  primitive  Christian  testimony 
several  examples  from  Peter  and  Paul  are  preserved  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Epistles  also  may  be  regarded  in  the  wider  sense  as  ser- 
mons, addressed,  however,  to  believers,  and  designed  to  nourish 
the  Christian  life  already  planted. 

2.  The  BEADING  of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,*  with  prac- 
tical exposition  and  application ;  transferred  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue  into  the  Christian  church.'  To  these  were  added  in 
due  time  lessons  from  the  New  Testament ;  that  is,  from  the 
canonical  Gospels  and  the  apostolic  Epistles,  most  of  which 
were  addressed  to  whole  congregations  and  originally  intended 
for  public  use.'  After  the  death  of  the  apostles  their  writings 
became  doubly  important  to  the  church,  as  a  substitute  for  their 
oral  instruction  and  exhortation,  and  were  much  more  used  in 
worship  than  the  Old  Testament. 

3.  PsAYEB,  in  its  various  forms  of  petition,  intercession,  and 
thanksgiving.  This  descended  likewise  from  Judaism,  and  in 
fact  belongs  essentially  even  to  all  heathen  religions ;  but  now 
it  began  to  be  offered  in  childlike  confidence  to  a  reconciled 
Father  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  for  all  classes  and  conditions, 
even  for  enemies  and  persecutors.  The  first  Christians  accom* 
panied  every  important  act  of  their  public  and  private  life  with 
this  holy  rite,  and  Paul  exhorts  his  readers  to  "pray  without 
ceasing."  On  solemn  occasions  they  joined  fasting  with  prayer, 
as  a  help  to  devotion,  though  it  is  nowhere  directly  eDJoined  in 
the  New  Testament*  They  prayed  freely  from  the  heart,  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit,  according  to  spebial  needs  and 
aircumstancee.    We  have  an  example  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 

'  The  Pftrashiotb  and  Hapktazoth,  as  they  wen  called. 

'Comp.  Acts  13: 15;  15:21. 

•  1  Theas.  5  :  27  ;  Col.  4 :  16. 

«  Comp.  Matt.  9  :15;  Aoto  13  :3  ;  14:28;  1  Cor.  7:  5. 
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Acts.  Tliere  is  no  trace  of  a  uniform  and  exclusive  litnrgy ;  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  vitality  and  liberty  of  the  apos- 
tolic churches.  At  the  same  time  the  frequent  use  of  psalms 
and  short  forms  of  devotion,  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  may  be  in- 
ferred with  certainty  from  the  Jewish  custom,  from  the  Lord's 
dh^ction  respecting  his  model  prayer,'  from  the  strong  sense  of 
fellowship  among  the  first  Christians,  and  finally  from  the  litur- 
gical spirit  of  the  ancient  church,  which  could  not  have  so  gen- 
erally prevailed  both  in  the  East  and  the  West  without  some 
apostolic  and  post-apostolic  precedent.  The  oldest  known  litur- 
gical prayer  is  the  petition  for  rulers  in  the  newly  recovered 
close  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement,  which  contrasts  most  beau- 
tifully with  the  cruel  hostility  of  Nero  and  Domitian.* 

4.  The  SONG,  a  form  of  prayer,  in  the  festive  dress  of  poetry 
and  the  elevated  language  of  inspiration,  raising  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  highest  pitch  of  devotion,  and  giving  it  a  part  in  the 
heavenly  harmonies  of  the  saints.  This  passed  immediately, 
with  the  psalms  of  the  Old  Testament,  those  inexhaustible  treas- 
ures of  spiritual  experience,  edification,  and  comfort,  from  the 
temple  and  the  synagogue  into  the  Christian  church.  The 
Lord  himself  inaugurated  psalmody  into  the  new  covenant  at 
the  institution  of  the  holy  Supper,*  and  Paul  expressly  enjoined 
the  singing  of  ^'  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,"  as  a 
means  of  social  edification.*  But  to  this  precious  inheritance 
from  the  past,  whose  full  value  was  now  for  the  first  time  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  revelation,  the  church, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  her  first  love,  added  original,  specifically 
Christian  psalms,  hymns,  doxologies,  and  benedictions,  which 
afforded  the  richest  material  for  sacred  poetry  and  music  in  suc- 
ceeding centuries ;  'the  song  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  for  example, 
at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour ;  *  the  "  Nunc  dimittis  "  of  Simeon ;  • 
the  "Magnificat"  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; '  the  " Benedictus "  of 

'  Mtttt  6  :9;  Lake  11  :1,  3.  The  dozology  was  inserted  from  early  Utni^ 
gical  usage  among  Jews  (comp.  1  Obr.  29 :  11)  and  Christiana 

*  Ad  Cor.,  chs.  59-61.     We  shall  refer  to  it  more  fully  in  the  next  period. 
*Comp.  Matt.  26:80;  Mark  14:26.  «£ph.6:19;  Col.  3:16. 

*  The  ''Gloria,"  Lnke  2 :14.  •  Luke  2  :  29.  ^  Luke  1  :  46  aqq. 
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Zacliarias ; '  the  thanksgiving  of  Peter  after  his  miracnlons  de- 
liverance ;  *  the  speaking  with  tongues  in  the  apostolic  churches^ 
which,  whether  song  or  prayer,  was  always  in  the  elevated  Ian- 
gnage  of  enthusiasm ;  the  fragments  of  hymns  scattered  through 
the  Epistles;'  and  the  lyrical  and  liturgical  passages,  the  dox- 
ologies  and  antiphonies  of  the  Apocalypse/ 

6,  Confession  of  FArra.  All  the  above-mentioned  acts  of 
worship  are  also  acts  of  faith.  The  first  express  confession  of 
faith  is  the  testimony  of  Peter,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.  The  next  is  the  trinitarian  baptismal 
formula.  Out  of  this  gradually  grew  the  so-called  Apostles' 
Creed,  which  is  also  trinitarian  in  structure,  but  gives  the  con- 
fession of  Christ  the  central  and  largest  place.     Though  not 

1  Lnke  1  :  68  aqq.  *  Acts  4  :  24-80.     Gomp.  Pb.  3. 

»  Bph.  5  :  14  ;  1  Tim.  8  :  16;  2  Tim.  2  :  11-13;  1  Pet.  8  :  10-13.  The  quo- 
tetdon  18  introduoed  by  Si^  x^i  and  mcrhs  6  Xiyot.  The  riijthmloal  inngt- 
ment  and  adjustment  in  these  passages,  espeoially  the  first  two,  is  obrloui, 
and  Westcott  and  Hort  have  marked  it  in  their  Greek  Testament  as  foUowi : 

KcH  iufdffra  itc  rAw  wtKp&w, 

jcal  httpaiban  mn  6  xfurT6t, 

—Eph.  5  :  14. 

—1  Tim.  8  :  16. 
The  last  passage  is  undoubtedly  a  quotation.  The  received  reading,  Mt,  ii 
justly  rejected  by  critical  editors  and  exchanged  for  8s,  which  refers  to  God  or 
Christ.  Some  manuscripts  read  the  neuter  5,  which  would  refer  to  lavcri^im. 
1  Pet.  8  :  10-12,  which  reads  like  a  psalm,  is  likewise  metrioaUy  arranged  by 
Westcott  and  Hort.  James  1 :  17,  though  probably  not  a  quotation,  is  a  con- 
plete  hexameter : 

mra  S^is  &7a34  #ral  voy  ZApnuita  TeAe7or. 

Liddon  (Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  Cliristj  p.  828)  adds  to  the  hymnologicsl 
fragments  the  passage  Tit.  8  : 4-7,  as  '*  a  hymn  on  the  way  of  aalTaHon,"* 
and  several  other  passages  which  seem  to  me  doubtful. 

*Apoa  1:5-8;  8:7,  14;  5:9,12,18;  11:15,17,19;  15:4;  19:6-8, 
and  other  passages.  They  lack  the  Hebrew  parallelism,  but  are  nereitbelesi 
poetical,  and  are  printed  in  uncial  type  by  Westcott  and  Hort 
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traceable  in  its  present  shape  above  the  fourth  century,  and 
found  in  the  second  and  third  in  different  longer  or  shorter 
forms,  it  is  in  substance  altogether  apostolic,  and  exhibits  an 
incomparable  summary  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  revelation  of  \ 
the  triune  God  from  the  ci*eation  of  the  world  to  the  resurrect' 
tion  of  the  body  ;^  and  that  in  a  form  intelligible  to  all,  and 
admirably  suited  for  public  worship  and  catechetical  use.  We 
shall  return  to  it  more  fully  in  the  second  period. 

6.  Finally,  the  administration  of  the  sagrahbnts,  or  sacred 
rites  instituted  by  Christ,  by  which,  under  appropriate  symbols/ 
and  visible  signs,  spiritual  gifts  and  invisible  grace  are  reprey 
sented,  sealed,  and  applied  to  the  worthy  participators. 

The  two  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the^ 
antitypes  of  circumcision  and  the  passover  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, were  instituted  by  Christ  as  efficacious  signs,  pledges,  and  I 
means  of  the  grace  of  the  new  covenant  They  are  related  to 
each  other  as  regeneration  and  sanctification,  or  as  the  beginning 
and  the  growth  of  the  Christian  life.  The  other  religious  rites 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  as  confirmation  and  ordina- 
tion, cannot  be  ranked  in  dignity  with  the  sacraments^  as  they 
are  not  commanded  by  Christ. 

§  54.     Baptism. 
Literature, 

The  commentaries  on  Matt.  28  :  19 ;  Mark  16 :  16 ;  John  3:5;  Acts  2  :  88 ; 
8:18,  16,  18,  87;  Bom.  6:4;  Gal.  3:27;  Tit.  8:5;  IPet.  8:21. 

Q.  J.  Vossros :  Be  Bo^ismo  DispulatUmes  XX.    Amsterdam,  1648. 

W.  WaiiL  (Epifloopallan)  :  The  History  of  litfant  Baptism  (a  veiy  learned 
work),  fjrst  published  in  London,  1705,  2  vols.,  best  edition  by  H. 
Cotton,  Oxford,  1836,  4  vols.,  and  1862,  2  vols.,  together  with  Oale*s 
(Baptist)  Reflections  and  WaXTs  Defense.  A  Latin  translation  by 
SMosser  appeared,  voL  L,  at  Bremen,  1748,  and  voL  IL  at  Ham- 
burg, 1753. 

P.  BBBunnsB  (B.  Cath.) :  OeschiclUUche  BarsteUung  der  Verrichiung  der 
Tavfe  von  Christus  bis  avf  unsere  Zeiten,    Bamberg,  1818. 

MosBB  ^ruABT  (Congregat.)  :  Mode  of  Christian  Baptism  Prescribed  in  (he 
New  Testament,    Andover,  1833  (reprinted  1876). 
80 
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HOflino  (Lutheran) :  Bas  Sacrament  der  Taufe.    Erlangen,  1846  and 

1848,  2  vols. 
Bamitel  'MjijUbr  (Presbyterian)  :  IitfarU  Baptism  Scriptural  cmd  Beason- 

able  ;  and  Baptism  by  Sprinkling  or  Affusion^  the  most  SttttaMe  and 

Edifying  Mode.    Philadelphia,  1840. 
Aiisr.  Oabbom  (Baptist)  :  Baptism  in  its  Mods  and  Sutjects.    Londoo, 

1844 ;  5th  Amer.  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1850. 
AuEEz.  Campbell  (founder  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  who  teach  that 

baptism  bj  immersion  is  regeneration) :  Christian  Baptism^  with  its 

Antecedents  and  Conseqiwnts,    Bethany,  1848,  and  Cincinnati,  187& 
T.  J.  CoNAMT  (Baptist)  :  The  Meaning  and  Use  of  Bcptism  Pkilologicalfy 

and  Historically  Investigated  for  the  American  (Baptist)  Bible  Union, 

New  York,  1861. 
Jambs  W.  Dale  (Presbyterian,  d.  1881) :  Classic  Baptism,    An  inqoiir 

into  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptizo.     Philadelphia,  1867.    Judaic 

Baptism.  1871.     Johannic    Baptism,  1872.     Christie  and  Patristic 

Baptism,  1874.    In  all  4  vols. 
B.  Inoham  (Baptist) :  A  Handbook  on  Christian  Baptism,ia  2  parts.    Ixm- 

don,  1868. 
D.  B.  Fob;d  (Baptist) :  Studies  on  Baptism.    New  York,  1879.    (Against 

Dale.) 
G.  D.  Abmbtbono  (Presbyterian  minister  at  Norfolk,  Ya.) :  The  Sacra- 

ments  of  the  New  Testament,  as  Instituted  by  Clirist.    New  York,  1880. 

(Popular.) 
Dean  SrAMLST :  Christian  Institutions,    London  and  New  Yoik,  lfi8L 

Chap.  I. 
On  the  (post-apostolic)  archsaology  of  baptism  see  the  archoological 

works  of  Mabtene  {De  Antiquis  Eccles.  Ritibus),  Qoab  [Euchologum 

Orcpcorum),  Binoham,  Anouem,  Bintebim,  Sibgel,  Mabiioht,  and 

Smxth  and  Cheetham  (IHct.  of  Christ.  Ant.,  I.,  155  sqq.). 
On  the  baptismal  pictures  in  the  catacombs  see  the  works  of  De  Bosbi, 

Gabbuoci,  and  Bbownlow  and  Nobthoote. 

1.  The  IDEA  of  Baptism.  It  was  solemnly  instituted  by  Christ, 
shortly  before  his  ascension,  to  be  performed  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  took  the  place 
of  circuracjision  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  church  membership.  It  is 
the  outward  mark  of  Christian  discipleahip,  the  rite  o£  initiation 
into  the  covenant  of  grace.  It  is  the  sacrament  of  repentance 
(conversion),  of  remission  of  sins,  and  of  regeneration  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*     In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  to 

^  Mark  1 : 4  {fidwricfM  firreatolat  elf  i^eir  iifutpriAp^  said  of  John's  baptism), 
T6r.  8,  where  John  diatingaishes  his  baptism,  as  a  baptism  hy  water  (Ron), 
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be  received  but  once.    It  incorporates  the  penitent  sinner  in 
the  visible  church,  and  entitles  him  to  all  the  privil^es,  and 
binds  him  to  all  the  duties  of  this  communion.    Where  the  con- 
dition of  repentance  and  faith  is  wanting,  the  blessing  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  holy  Supper,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Woixi)  is    . 
tamed  into  a  curse,  and  what  Ood  designs  as  a  savor  of  life  unto   / 
life  becomes,  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  man,  a  savor  of  death  unto . 
death. 

The  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation  has  been  inferred  from 
John  3 :  5  and  Mark  16 :  16 ;  but  while  we  are  bound  to  God's 
ordinances,  Ghxl  himself  is  free  and  can  save  whomsoever  and 
by  whatsoever  means  he  pleases.    The  church  has  always  held  \ 
the  principle  that  the  mere  want  of  the  sacrament  does  not  con-    I 
demn,  but  only  the  contempt    Otherwise  all  unbaptized  infants  f 
that  die  in  infancy  would  be  lost.     Tliis  horrible  doctrine  was 
indeed  inferred  by  St.  Augustin  and  the  Boman  church,  from  J 
the  supposed  absolute  necessity  of  baptism,  but  is  in  direct  con-  | 
fiict  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  Christ's  treatment  of  chil-  / 
dren,  to  whom  belongs  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  first  administration  of  this  sacrament  in  its  full  Christian 
senBe  took  place  on  the  birthday  of  the  church,  after  the  first 
independent  preaching  of  the  apostles.  The  baptism  of  John 
was  more  of  a  negative  sort,  and  only  preparatory  to  the  bap- 
tism with  the  Holy  Spirit.    In  theory,  Christian  baptism  is  pre- 

from  the  baptitm  of  Chrigt,  aa  a  baptism  by  the  H<ily  Spirit  {inm6fiwn  kyi^) ; 
Matt  8  :  11 ;  Lnke  8  :  16  ;  John  1  :  88  (d  fitarrlCmw  4w  Tpt^iutn  iyi^) ;  Acts 
2  :  38  (the  first  instance  of  Christian  baptism,  when  Peter  called  on  his  hearers  : 
Mrraro^tf'aTff,  trol  fiarrurd^m  tKoarot  vfmr  ir  rf  hviyMn  *li|0vv  Xp.  cli 
^fco'ir  T«#r  hiAVtpr  imp  ^ptAw,  icai  kiifie^bt  riiw  9ttp€iir  rov  hjiov  wrtifums)  ; 
8:13;  11:10;  18:8  {Marww  mA  ifittwriCorro)  ;  Bom.  6:4  (fidMrta/Aa  th  rhv 
d^yoTor) ;  GaL  8  :  27  {tit  7ipurr}tr  ifimrrlabnTt),  The  /urdiwa  was  the  connecting 
link  between  the  baptism  of  John  and  that  of  Christ.  The  English  rendering, 
"tepentanoe  "  (zetainedin  the  Berision  of  1881),  is  inaooarate  (after  the  Latin 
p(tnUenUa).  The  Greek  means  a  ohange  of  mind,  vovt  (a  tranitneTUation^  as 
Ooleridge  propooed  to  call  it),  i«L,  an  entire  reformation  and  transformation 
of  the  inner  life  of  man,  with  a  corresponding  outward  ohange.  It  was  the 
Inuden  of  tiie  preaohmg  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  Christ  himself,  who  began 
with  the  enlaiged  ezhortatioa :  Mtroyocirc  m1  virrc^c  4p  t^  tkryytA/y,  Mark 
1:15. 
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ceded  by  conversion,  that  is  the  human  act  of  turning  from  sin 
to  God  in  repentance  and  f aith,  and  followed  hy  regeneration, 
that  is  the  divine  act  of  forgiveness  of  sin  and  inward  cleans- 
ing and  renewal.  Yet  in  practice  the  outward  sign  and  in- 
ward state  and  effect  do  not  always  coincide ;  in  Simon  Magns 
we  have  an  example  of  the  baptism  of  water  without  that  of  the 
Spirit,  and  in  Cornelius  an  example  of  the  communication  of 
the  Spirit  before  the  application  of  the  water.  In  the  case  of 
infants,  conversion,  as  a  conscious  act  of  the  will,  is  impossible 
and  unnecessary.  In  adults  the  solemn  ordinance  was  preceded 
by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  or  a  brief  instruction  in  its  main 
facts,  and  then  followed  by  more  thorough  inculcation  of  tiie 
apostolic  doctrine.  Later,  when  great  caution  became  necessary 
iu  receiving  proselytes,  the  period  of  catechetical  instruction  and 
probation  was  considerably  lengthened. 

2.  The  usual  form  of  baptism  was  immersion.  This  is  in- 
ferred  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  Greek  fiwirrlfyuf  and 
/SawnafLO^ ; '  from  the  analogy  of  John's  baptism  in  the  Jor- 
dan ;  from  the  apostles'  comparison  of  the  sacred  rite  with  the 
miraculous  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  with  tlie  escape  of  the  ark 
from  the  flood,  witli  a  cleansing  and  refreshing  bath,  and  with 
burial  and  resurrection ;  finally,  from  thegeneral  custom  of  the 
ancient  church,  which  prevails  in  the  East  to  this  day.*7(^,But 

*  Oomp.  the  German  taufen^  tbe  English  dip,  Grimm  defines  fiawrtCm  (the 
freqnentative  of  fidmrm) :  *  immergOy  9ubmergo  ;  *  Liddell  and  Soott :  *'todipinfx 
under  the  water.*  Bat  in  the  Sept.  and  tbe  New  Test,  it  has  also  a  wider 
meaning.  Henoe  Bobinson  defines  it :  *to  immA,  to  lave,  to  deanse  bf  wuk- 
ing.*    See  below. 

'  The  Oriental  and  the  orthodox  Rnssian  chniohes  reqnire  even  a  tkrerfeU 
immersion,  in  tbe  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  denj  the  validity  of  any  other. 
I  They  look  down  npon  the  Pope  of  Bome  aa  an  nnbaptized  heretic,  and 
j  would  not  recognize  the  tingle  immersion  of  tbe  Baptists.  The  Longer  Bos- 
Isian  Oatecbism  thns  defines  baptism :  **  A  sacrament  In  which  a  man  who 
I  believes,  having  his  body  thrice  plunged  in  water  in  the  name  of  God,  the 
Father,  tbe  Son,  and  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  dies  to  the  carnal  life  of  sin,  and  is 
bom  again  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  life  spiritual  and  holy.**  Marriott  (in 
Smith  and  Obeetham,  I.,  161)  says :  **  TViple  immertian,  that  is  thrioe  dip- 
ping the  head  while  standing  in  the  water,  was  the  all  bnt  nniyetsal  rule 
of  the  church  in  early  time^/*  and  qnotes  in  proof  Tertnllian,  Oyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Leo  I.,  etc.    But  he  admits,  on  page  168  aq., 
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sprinkling,  also,  or  oopions  ponring  rather,  was  practised  at  an 
early  day  with  sick  and  dying  persons,  and  probably  with  chil- 
dren and  others,  where  total  or  partial  immersion  was  imprac- 
ticable. Some  writers  sappose  that  this  was  the  case  even  in 
the  first  baptism  of  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  , 
for  Jerusalem  was  poorly  supplied  with  water  and  private  baths; 
the  Kedron  is  a  small  creek  and  dry  in  summer ;  but  there  are 
a  number  of  pools  and  cisterns  there.  Hellenistic  usage  allows 
to  the  relevant  expressions  sometimes  the  wider  sense  of  wash- 
ing, bathing,  sprinkling,  and  ceremonial  cleansing.'  Unquestion- 
ably, immersion  expresses  the  idea  of  baptism,  as  a  purification 
and  renovation  of  the  whole  man,  more  completely  than  pour-  i 
ing  or  sprinkling ;  but  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  genius  of 
the  gospel  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  quan- 
tity or  the  quality  of  the  water  or  the  mode  of  its  application. 
Water  is  absolutely  necessary  to  baptism,  as  an  appropriate  sym- 
bol of  the  purifying  and  regenerating  energy  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit; but  whether  the  water  be  in  largo  quantity  or  small,  cold  or 
warm,  fresh  or  salt,  from  river,  cistern,  or  spring,  is  relatively 
immaterial,  and  cannot  affect  the  validity  of  the  ordinance. 

3.  As  to  the  SUBJECTS  of  baptism:  the  apostolic  origin  of 
infant  baptism  is  denied  not  only  by  the  Baptists,  but  also  by 
many  psedobaptist  divines.     The  Baptists  assert  that  infant 

that  afftuioA  and  (uperHon  wexe  ezoeptionaUy  alao  used,  espedallj  in  oUnioal 
baptism,  the  vatiditj  of  which  Cyprian  defended  (i^.  70  or  60  ad  Magnum). 
This  mode  become  the  role  in  the  Western  oharch  after  the  thirteenth  oen- 
taxy. 

1  0  Kings  5  :  14  (Sept) ;  Luke  11 :  88 ;  ICark  7  : 4  {finrt^fuhs  vornpUn^, 
etc.)  ;  Heb.  6  :  2  {ficarrtfffmw  Si8ax4) ;  9  :  10  {9ta^6pots  fiefwvwfioh).  Obeerre 
also  the  remarkable  yariation  of  reading  in  Matt  7:4:  ii»  fiii  fioMricmvrai 
(except  they  bathe  themaefvea)^  and  ^arricrmrrtu  {sprinkle  themtelvet).  Westcott 
and  Hort  adopt  the  latter  in  the  text,  tiie  former  in  the  maigin.  The  Reyis- 
ion  of  1881  reyerses  the  order.  The  *  diyers  baptisma'  in  Heb.  9  :  10  (in  the 
Beyision  ^^  washings '')  probably  indnde  all  the  oeremonial  purifications  of  the 
Jews,  whether  by  bathing  (Ley.  11 :  25;  14 : 0  ;  Nnm.  19 : 7),  or  washing  (Num. 
19 : 7 ;  Mark  7 :  8),  or  sprinkling  (Ley.  14 : 7 ;  Nnm.  19 :  19).  In  the  flgaratiy« 
phrase  fiaxriCtuf  iw  mftifuen  iyiy,  to  be  oyerwhelmed,  plentifully  endowed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Matt  8:  11 ;  Lake  S  :  16  ;  Mark  1 :  8;  John  1 :  33; 
Acts  1 : 5 ;  11 :  16),  the  idea  of  immersion  is  scarcely  admissible  sinoe  the  Holy 
Bs&ritiM  poured  out.    B^vaj  Ei&t,  oftheApott,  C%.,p.  569. 
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baptism  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  the  Bacrament  itself,  and 
accordingly,  an  unBcriptural  corruption.  For  baptism,  say  they, 
necessarily  presupposes  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  on  the  part 
of  the  church,  and  repentance  and  faith  on  the  part  of  the  can- 
didate for  the  ordinance ;  and  as  infants  can  neither  understand 
preaching,  nor  repent  and  believe,  they  are  not  proper  subjects 
for  baptism,  which  is  intended  only  for  adult  converts.  It  is 
true,  the  apostolic  church  was  a  missionary  church,  and  had  first 
to  establish  a  mother  community,  in  the  bosom  of  which  alone 
the  grace  of  baptism  can  be  improved  by  a  Christian  education. 
So  even  under  the  old  covenant  circumcision  was  first  performed 
on  the  adult  Abraham;  and  so  all  Christian  missionaries  in 
heathen  lands  now  begin  with  preaching,  and  baptizing  adults. 
True,  the  New  Testament  contains  no  express  command  to  bap- 
tize infants ;  such  a  command  would  not  agree  with  the  free 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  Nor  was  there  any  compulsory  or  general 
infant  baptism  before  the  union  of  church  and  state ;  Constan- 
tino, the  first  Christian  emperor,  delayed  his  baptism  till  hi^^ 
death-bed  (as  many  now  delay  their  repentance) ;  and  even  after 
Constantino  there  were  examples  of  eminent  teachers,  as  Gr^- 
ory  Nazianzen,  Augustin,  Chrysostom,  who  were  not  baptized 
before  their  conversion  in  early  manhood,  although  they  had 
Christian  mothers. 

But  still  less  does  the  New  Te&tsmentjbrbid  infant  baptism ; 
as  it  might  be  expected  to  do  in  view  of  the  universal  custom 
of  the  Jews,  to  admit  their  children  by  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  day  after  birth  into  the  fellowship  of  the  old  covenant. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  presumptive  and  positive  argument* 
for  the  apostolic  origin  and  character  of  infant  baptism,  first,  in 
the  fact  that  circumcision  as  truly  prefigured  baptism,  as  the 
passover  the  holy  Supper ;  then  in  the  organic  relation  between 
Christian  parents  and  children ;  in  the  nature  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, which  is  even  more  comprehensive  than  the  old ;  in  the 
tmiversal  virtue  of  Christ,  as  the  Redeemer  of  all  sexes,  classes, 
and  ages,  and  especially  in  the  import  of  his  ovm  infancy, 
which  has  redeemed  and  sanctified  the  infantile  age ;  in  his  ex- 
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pie«8  invitation  to  children,  whom  he  assures  of  a  title  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whom,  therefore,  he  certainly  would 
not  leave  without  the  sign  and  seal  of  such  membership;  in 
the  words  of  institution,  which  plainly  look  to  the  Christian- 
izing, not  merely  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  nations,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  children ;  in  the  express  declaration  of  Peter 
at  the  first  administration  of  the  ordinance,  that  this  promise  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  the  Jews  ^^  and 
to  their  children ; "  in  the  five  instances  in  the  New  Testament 
of  the  baptism  of  whole  families,  where  the  presence  of  children 
in  most  of  the  cases  is  far  more  probable  than  the  absence  of 
children  in  all;  and  finally,  in  the  universal  practice  of  tiie 
early  church,  against  which  the  isolated  protest  of  Tertnllian 
proves  no  more,  than  his  other  eccentricities  and  Montanistic 
peculiarities;  on  the  contrary,  his  violent  protest  implies  the 
prevailing  practice  of  infant  baptism.  He  advised  delay  of 
baptism  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  lest  the  baptized  by  sinning 
again  might  forever  forfeit  the  benefit  of  this  ordinance ;  but 
he  nowhere  denies  the  apostolic  origin  or  right  of  early  baptism. 
We  must  add,  however,  that  infant  baptism  is  unmeaning, 
and  its  practice  a  profanation,  except  on  the  condition  of  Chris- 
tian parentage  or  guardianship,  and  under  the  guarantee  of  a 
Christian  education.  And  it  needs  to  be  completed  by  an  act  of 
personal  consecration,  in  which  the  child,  after  due  instruction 
in  the  gospel,  intelligently  and  freely  confesses  Christ,  devotes 
himself  to  his  service,  and  is  thereupon  solemnly  admitted  to 
the  full  communion  of  the  church  and  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
holy  Supper.  The  earliest  traces  of  confirmation  are  supposed 
to  be  found  in  the  apostolic  practice  of  laying  on  hands,  or  sym- 
bolically imparting  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  baptism.' 


§  55.     The  LcyrcPs  Swpper. 

The  oommentanes  on  Matt.  26 :  26  sqq.,  and  the  parallel  passages  in 
Mark  and  Luke;  1  Cor.  10:16, 17;  11 :23  sqq.;  John  6 :47-5a 

>Aato8:15;  10  :6;  Heb.  6  :0. 
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D.  Watbblakb  (Episcopal.,  d.  1740) :  A  Bemew  of  the  Dottrma  if  the 

Eucharist,  a  new  edition,  1868  ( Works,  vols.  IV.  and  V.). 

J.  DdLUNGSB :  Die  Lehre  von  der  Eucharistie  in  den  drei  ersten  Jahrhm- 
derten.    Mainz,  1826.    (Bom.  Oath.) 

Ebbabd  :  Das  Dogma  vom  heil,  Abendmahl  u,  seine  Gfeachichte.  Frank! 
a.  M.,  1845,  2  vols.,  voL  L,  pp.  1-281.    (Reformed.) 

J.  W.  Nbvin  :  The  Mystical  Presence,  A  Vindication  of  the  Reformed  or 
Calmnistic  Doctrine  (f  the  Holy  Eucharist,  Philadelphia,  1846,  pp. 
199-256.     (Reformed.) 

Kahnib  :  Die  Lehre  vom  heil  Abendmahi,    Leipss.,  1861.     (lintheran.) 

RoBBBT  WiiiBBBFObgb:  The  Doctrine  <f  ike  Holy  EvcharisL  iKvndoD, 
1853.  (Anglican,  or  rather  Tractarian  or  Romanising.) 

L.  Imm.  RitOKEBT :  Das  Abendmahl  Sein  Wesen  und  seine  Oeschichte  in 
der  aUen  Kirche.    Leipz.,  1856.    (Rationalistic.) 

R  B.  PusBT :  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  as  oonicdned  in  the 
Fa!thers,from  8L  John  to  the  Fourth  General  Council  Oxford,  1855. 
(Anglo-Gatholic.) 

Philip  Fbbbican  :  The  Principles  qf  Divine  Service,  London,  1855-1862, 
in  two  parts.  (Anglican,  contains  mnch  historical  investigation  on 
the  snl^ect  of  encharistio  worship  in  the  ancient  Catholic  chnroh.) 

Thos.  S.  L.  Vooan  :  The  True  Doctrine  of  the  EucharisL  London,  1871. 
(Anglican.) 

John  Harbison  :  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Pusey's  Challenge  respecting  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Real  Presence,  London,  1871,  2  vols.  (Anglican,  Low 
Ghnreh.  Indodes  the  doctrine  of  the  Soriptoze  and  the  first  eight 
oentories.) 

Dean  Stanlrt  :  Christian  Institutions,  London  and  New  York,  1881,  chB. 
rV.,  v.,  and  VL  (He  adopts  the  Zwinglian  view,  and  says  of  the 
Marbnrg  Conference  of  1529 :  «  Everything  which  conld  be  said  on 
behalf  of  the  dogmatic,  coarse,  literal  interpretation  of  the  instita- 
tion  was  urged  with  the  utmost  vigor  of  word  and  gesture  1^  the 
stubborn  Saxon.  Everything  which  could  be  said  on  behalf  of  the 
rational,  refined,  spiritual  construction  was  urged  with  a  union  of 
the  utmost  acuteness  and  gentieness  by  the  sober-minded  Svisa 
Never  before  or  since  have  the  two  views  been  brought  into  sooh 
dose  collision.'') 


The  sacjrament  of  the  holy  Supper  was  instituted  by  Chrifit 
tinder  the  most  solemn  circmnstances,  when  he  was  about  to 
offer  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
feast  of  the  thankful  reraembranoe  and  appropriation  of  his 
atoning  death,  and  of  the  living  union  of  believers  with  him,  and 
their  communion  among  themselves.    As  the  Passover  kept  in 
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lively  remembrance  the  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  land  of 
bondage,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed  forward  to  the  Lamb  of 
Ood;  so  the  eucharist  represents,  seals,  and  applies  the  now 
accomplished  redemption  from  sin  and  death  until  the  end  of 
time.  Here  the  deepest  mystery  of  Christianity  is  embodied 
ever  anew,  and  the  story  of  the  cross  reproduced  before  us. 
Here  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  spiritually 
perpetuated.  Here  Christ,  who  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  is  yet  truly  present  in  his  church  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
gives  his  own  body  and  blood,  sacrificed  for  us,  that  is,  his  very 
self,  his  life  and  the  virtue  of  his  atoning  death,  as  spiritual 
food,  as  the  true  bread  from  heaven,  to  all  who,  with  due  self- 
examination,  come  hungering  and  thirsting  to  the  heavenly  feast. 
The  communion  has  therefore  been  always  regarded  as  the  in- 
most sanctuary  of  Christian  worship. 

In  the  apostolic  period  the  eucharist* was  celebrated  daily  in   |  2- 
connection  with  a  simple  meal  of  brotherly  love  {agwpe)^  in  which 
the  Christians,  in  communion  with  their  common  Hedeemer, 
forgot  all  distinctions  of  rank,  wealth,  and  culture,  and  felt  , 
themselves  to  be  members  of  one  family  of  God.     But  this  ' 
childlike  exhibition  of  brotherly  unity  became  more  and  more  \ 
difiScult  as  the  church  increased,  and  led  to  all  sorts  of  abused, 
such  as  we  find  rebuked  in  the  Corinthians  by  Paul.    The  love-  \ 
feasts,  therefore,  which  indeed  were  no  more  enjoined  by  law 
than  the  community  of  goods  at  Jerusalem,  were  gradually    , 
severed  from  the  eucharist,  and  in  the  course  of  the  second  and    ; 
third  centuries  gradually  disappeared.  \ 

Tlie  apostle  requires  the  Christians'  to  prepare  themselves  \ 
for  the  Lord's  Supper  by  self-examination,  or  earnest  inquiry 
whether  they  have  repentance  and  faith,  without  which  they 
cannot  receive  the  blessing  from  the  sacrament,  but  rather  pro-  \ 
voke  judgment  from  God.  This  caution  gave  rise  to  the  appro- 
priate custom  of  holding  special  preparatory  exercises  for  the 
holy  communion. 

In  the  course  of  time  this  holy  feast  of  love  has  become  the 

'  1  Cor.  11 :  28. 
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subject  of  bitter  controversy,  like  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
and  even  the  Person  of  Christ  himself.  Three  conflicting  the- 
ories— transubstantiation,  consubstantiation,  and  spiritual  pres- 
ence of  Christ — have  been  deduced  from  as  many  interpretations 
of  the  simple  words  of  institution  ("  This  is  mj  body,"  etc.), 
which  could  hardly  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  apostles  in 
the  personal  presence  of  their  Lord,  and  in  remembrance  of  his 
warning  against  carnal  misconception  of  his  discourse  on  the 
eating  of  his  flesh/  The  eucharistic  controversies  in  the  middle 
ages  and  during  the  sixteenth  century  are  among  the  most  unedi- 
fy ing  and  barren  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  And  yet  they  can- 
not have  been  in  vain.  The  different  theories  represent  elements 
of  truth  which  have  become  obscured  or  perverted  by  scholastic 
subtleties,  but  may  be  purified  and  combined.  The  Lord^s  Sup- 
per is :  (1)  a  commemorative  ordinance,  a  memorial  of  Christ' a 
atoning  sacrifice  on  the  cross ;  (2)  a  feast  of  living  union  of  be- 
lievers with  the  Saviour,  whereby  they  truly,  that  is  spiritually 
and  by  faith,  receive  Christ,  with  all  his  benefits,  and  are  nour- 
ished with  his  life  unto  life  eternal ;  (3)  a  conmiunion  of  be- 
lievers with  one  another  as  members  of  the  same  mystical  body 
of  Christ ;  (4)  a  eucharist  or  thankoffering  of  our  persons  and 
services  to  Christ,  who  died  for  us  that  we  might  live  for  him. 
Fortunately,  the  blessing  of  the  holy  communion  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  scholastic  interpretation  and  understanding  of  the 
words  of  institution,  but  upon  the  promise  of  the  Lord  and  upon 
childlike  faith  in  him.  And  therefore,  even  now,  Christians  of 
different  denominations  and  holding  different  opinions  can  unite 
around  the  table  of  their  conmion  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  feel 
one  with  him  and  in  him. 

1  John  6  :  03  : ''  It  is  the  spirit  that  qaiokeneiih ;  the  flethpraftteth  nothing ; 
the  words  that  I  have  spoken  nDto  yoa  are  spirit,  and  are  life.'*  This  pawmce 
famishes  the  key  for  the  understanding  of  the  preytoos  disoonrse,  whether  it 
refers  to  the  Lord^s  Sapper,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  not  at  alL  Thai  the 
iart  in  the  words  of  institation  map  indicate  a  fignratiye  or  ^ymbolioal  (as  well 
as  a  real)  relation,  is  now  admitted  by  all  critical  exegetes  ;  that  it  mtut  be 
so  nnderstood  in  that  connection  is  admitted  by  those  who  are  not  ander  the 
control  of  a  doctrhial  bias.  Bee  my  annotations  to  Lange*s  Chm.  oti  Maitkev, 
96 :  26,  pp.  470  sqq. 
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§  56.    Sacred  Places. 

Altliough,  as  the  omnipresent  Spirit,  God  may  be  worshipped 
in  all  places  of  the  universe,  which  is  his  temple,*  yet  our  finite, 
sensuous  nature,  and  the  need  of  united  devotion,  require  special 
localities  or  sanctuaries  consecrated  to  his  worship.  The  first 
Christians,  after  the  example  of  the  Lord,  frequented  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  synagogues,  so  long  as  their  relation  to  the 
Mosaic  economy  aUowed.  But  besides  this,  they  assembled  also 
from  the  first  in  private  houses,  especially  for  the  communion 
and  the  love  feast.  The  church  itself  was  founded,  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  in  the  upper  room  of  an  humble  dwelling. 

The  prominent  members  and  first  converts,  as  Mary^,  the 
mother  of  John  Mark  in  Jerusalem,  Cornelius  in  Csesarea, 
Lydia  in  Philippi,  Jason  in  Thessalonica,  Justus  in  Corinth, 
Priscilla  in  Ephesus,  Philemon  in  Colosse,  gladly  opened  their 
houses  for  social  worship.  In*  larger  cities,  as  in  Eome,  the 
Christian  community  divided  itself  into  several  such  assemblies 
at  private  houses,*  which,  however,  are  always  addressed  in  the 
epistles  as  a  unit. 

That  the  Christians  in  the  apostolic  age  erected  special  houses 
of  worship  is  out  of  the  question,  even  on  account  of  their  per- 
secution by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  say  nothing  of  their  general 
poverty ;  and  the  transition  of  a  whole  synagogue  to  the  new 
faith  was  no  doubt  very  rare.  As  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
bom  in  a  stable,  and  ascended  to  heaven  from  a  mountain,  so 
his  apostles  and  their  successors  down  to  the  third  century, 
preached  in  the  streets,  the  markets,  on  mountains,  in  ships, 
sepulchres,  caves,  and  deserts,  and  in  the  homes  of  their  con- 
verts. But  how  many  thousands  of  costly  churches  and  chapels 
have  since  been  built  and  are  constantly  being  built  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  the  honor  of  the  crucified  Eedeemer,  who  in 
the  days  of  his  humiliation  had  no  place  of  his  own  to  rest  his 
head!' 

'  Comp.  Jolm  4 :  d4. 

*  iKkKiKHm  Km'  On^,  Rom.  16  : 6  ;  1  Oor.  16  :  19.  *  Luke  9 :  58. 
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§  57.    Sacred  Times— The  LorcPe  Day. 

LUeroitare, 

Gbobob  Houobn  :  The  Christian  Sabhaih.    London,  1825.      (See  ch.  Y.) 

W.  HBfiroflTBNBBBO :  The  Lord^B  Bay.  TranaL  from  the  Qerman  bj  •/omes 

Martin,  London,  1853.     (Purely  exegetical;  defends  the  contineii- 

tal  yiew,  but  advooates  a  better  practical  observance.) 

John  T.  Batlee  :  HisUyry  of  the  Sabbath,    London,  1857.     (See  chs.  X.> 

xin.) 

Jaicbs  Aug.  Hbbsby  :  Stmday:  Its  Origin,  Hietary,  and  Present  ObUga- 
tian,  Bampton  Lectures,  preached  befers  the  University  of  Oxford, 
London,  1860.  (Defends  the  Dominican  and  moderate  Anglican,  as 
distinct  both  from  the  Continental  latitadinaiian,  and  from  the 
Pnritanio  Sabbatarian,  view  of  Sunday,  with  proofs  from  the  ohorch 
fathers.) 

Jambs  GiunUiAN :  The  Sabbath  vievoed  in  the  Light  cf  Reason,  RevdoHm, 
and  History,  tuith  Sketches  of  its  Literature,  Edinb.  1861,  repub- 
lished and  widely  circulated  by  the  Am.  Tract  Society  and  the 
"New  York  Sabbath  Committee,"  New  York,  1862.  (The  fullest 
and  ablest  defence  of  the  Puritan  and  Scotch  Presbyterian  theory  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  especially  in  its  practical  aspects.) 

BOBSRT  Cox  (F.  S.  A.) :  Sabbath  Laws  and  Sabbath  Buties.  Edinb.  1853. 
By  the  same :  The  Literature  of  the  Sabbath  Question.  Edinb.  1865, 
2  vols.    (Historical,  literazy,  and  liberal) 

Th.  Zahn  :  Oeschichte  des  Sonntags  in  der  alien  Kirche,    Hannover,  1878. 

There  is  a  very  large  Sabbath  literature  in  the  English  language,  of  a 
popular  and  practical  character.  For  the  Anglo-American  theory 
and  history  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  compare  the  author's  essay, 
The  Anglo-American  Sabbath,  New  York,  1863  (in  English  and  Qet- 
man),  the  publications  of  the  JVeto  York  Sabbath  Committee  from 
1857-1881,  and  the  Sabbath  Essays  by  several  American  divines,  ed. 
by  Will,  a  Wood,  Boston  (Congreg.  Publ.  Soc),  1879. 

As  every  place,  so  is  every  day  and  hour  alike  sacred  to  God, 
who  fills  all  space  and  all  time,  and  can  be  worshipped  eveir- 
where  and  always.  But,  from  the  necessary  limitations  of  onr 
earthly  life,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  social  and  public  wor- 
ship, springs  the  use  of  sacred  seasons.  The  apostolic  chnich 
followed  in  general  the  Jewish  usage,  but  purged  it  from  supers 
stition  and  filled  it  with  the  spirit  of  faith  and  freedom. 

1.  Accordingly,  the  Jewish  hours  of  daily  prayer,  particularly 
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in  the  morning  and  evening,  were  observed  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
besides  the  strictly  private  devotions  which  are  bound  to  no  time. 

2.  The  Lord's  Day  took  the  place  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  | 
the  weekly  day  of  public  worship.  The  substance  remained,  j 
the  form  was  changed.  The  institution  of  a  periodical  weekly 
day  of  rest  for  the  body  and  the  soul  is  rooted  in  our  physical 
and  moral  nature,  and  is  as  old  as  man,  dating,  like  marriage, 
from  paradise.^  This  is  implied  in  the  profound  saying  of  our 
Lord :  '^  The  Sabbath  is  made  for  man." 

It  is  incorporated  in  the  Decalogue,  the  moral  law,  which 
Christ  did  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  f  uljSl,  and  which  cannot 
be  robbed  of  one  commandment  without  injury  to  all  the  rest. 

At  the  same  time  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  hedged  around  by\ 
many  national  and  ceremonial  restrictions,  which  were  not  in- 1 
tended  to  be  permanent,  but  were  gradually  made  so  prominent  1 
as  to  overshadow  its  great  moral  aim,  and  to  make  man  sub- J 
servient  to  the  sabbath  instead  of  the  sabbath  to  man.  After  ; 
the  exile  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees  it  became  a  legal ! 
bondage  rather  than  a  privilege  and  benediction.  Christ  as  the ; 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath  opposed  this  mechanical  ceremonialism  ! 
and  restored  the  true  spirit  and  benevolent  aim  of  the  institu- 

*  Oen.  2 :  8.  Thift  passage  is  sometimes  explained  in  a  proleptic  sense ; 
but  religions  rest-days,  dies  feriati^  are  foond  among  most  anoient  nations, 
and  reoent  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  disooveries  confirm  the  pre-Mosaio  origin 
of  the  weekly  Sabbath.  See  Sayce's  revision  of  George  Smithes  Chaidean 
Account  of  Oenesin,  Lond.  and  K.  York,  1S81,  p.  89  :  ^^  If  referenoes  to  the 
Fall  are  few  and  obscure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sabbath  was  an 
Aooadian  [primitiTe  ChaldsBan]  institution,  intimately  oonneoted  with  the 
worship  of  the  seven  planets.  The  astronomical  tablets  have  shown  that  the 
seren-day  week  was  of  Accadion  origin,  each  day  of  it  being  dedicated  to  the 
sun,  moon,  and  five  planets,  and  the  word  Sabbath  itself,  nnder  the  form  of 
BabattUy  was  known  to  the  AaByrians,  and  explained  by  them  as  '  a  day  of 
reet  for  the  heart*  A  calendar  of  Saints*  days  for  the  month  of  the  inter- 
calary Elul  makes  the  7th,  14th,  19th,  2lBt,  and  28th  days  of  the  lunar 
months,  Sabbaths  on  which  no  work  was  allowed  to  be  done.  The  Accadian 
words  by  which  the  idea  of  Sabbath  is  denoted,  literally  mean :  '  a  day  on 
which  work  is  unlawful,'  and  are  interpreted  in  the  bilingual  tablets  as  signify- 
ing *  a  day  of  peace  or  completion  of  labors.' "  Smith  then  gives  the  rigid  in- 
junctions which  the  calendar  lays  down  to  the  king  for  each  of  these  sabbaths. 
Comp.  also  Transactions  efSocfor  IHU.  ArehaoL^  yoL  V.,  427. 
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tion.'  When  the  alavish,  saperstitions,  and  self-righteons  Sab- 
batarianism of  the  Pharisees  crept  into  the  Galatian  churches 
and  was  made  a  condition  of  justification,  Paul  rebuked  it  as  a 
relapse  into  Judaism.' 

The  daj  was  transferred  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  not  on  the  ground  of  a  particular  comniand,  but  bj 
the  free  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  by  the  power  of  certain  great 
facts  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  church.  It 
was  on  that  day  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead ;  that  he  appeared 
to  Mary,  the  disciples  of  Emmaus,  and  the  assembled  apostles; 
that  he  poured  out  his  Spirit  and  founded  the  church ;  *  and 
tliat  he  revealed  to  his  beloved  disciple  the  mysteries  of  the 
future.  Hence,  the  first  day  was  already  in  the  apostolic  age 
honorably  designated  as  ^^  the  Lord's  Day."  On  that  day  Paul 
met  with  the  disciples  at  Troas  and  preached  till  midnight.  On 
that  day  he  ordered  the  Qalatian  and  Corinthian  Christians  to 
make,  no  doubt  in  connection  with  divine  service,  their  weekly 
contributions  to  charitable  objects  according  to  their  ability.  It 
appears,  therefore,  from  the  Kew  Testament  itself,  that  Sunday 
was  observed  as  a  day  of  worship,  and  in  special  commemora- 
tion of  the  Sesurrection,  whereby  the  work  of  redemption  was 
**  finished.* 

The  universal  and  uncontradicted  Sunday  observance  in  the 

*  Hatt.  13 : 1  sqq.,  10  sqq.,  and  the  parallel  pawages  in  Mark  and  Lake ; 
also  John  5  :  8  sqq.  ;  6  :  28;  9  :  14,  16. 

'  Gal.  4  :  10 ;  oomp.  Bom.  14  : 5  ;  Ool.  d  :  IG.  The  spirit  of  the  phariaaical 
Babbatarianism  with  which  Christ  and  St.  Paul  had  to  deal  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  even  Gamaliel,  Paura  teacher,  and  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  liberal  Rabbis,  let  his  ass  die  on  the  sabbath  beoatxse  he  thought  it  a  siii 
to  unload  him;  and  this  was  praised  as  an  act  of  piety.  Other  Babbie  pro- 
hibited the  saving  of  an  ass  from  a  ditch  on  the  sabbath,  bnt  allowed  a  plaak 
to  be  laid  so  as  to  give  the  beast  a  chance  to  save  himself.  One  great  oontzo- 
versy  between  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  turned  around  the  mighty 
question  whether  it  was  lawful  to  oat  an  egg  which  was  laid  on  the  sabbalh 
day,  and  the  wise  HiUel  denied  it  t  Then  it  would  be  stiU  more  sinful  to  eat 
a  chicken  that  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom,  or  to  be  kiUed,  on  a  sabbath. 

'  The  day  of  Pentecost  (whether  Saturday  or  Sunday!  is  disputed,  bat  the 
church  always  celebrated  It  on  a  Sunday.     See  §  24«  p.  241. 

«  John  20  :  19,  26  ;  Aots  20  :  7;  1  Cor.  16  :  2 ;  Bey.  1  :  10. 
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second  century  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  had  its 
roots  in  apostolic  practice.     Such  observance  is  the  more  to  be  •• 
appreciated  as  it  had  no  support  in  civil  legislation  before  the  \ 
age  of  Constantine,  and  must  have  been  connected  with  many  | 
inconveniences,  considering  the  lowly  social  condition  of  the  { 
majority  of  Christians  and  tlieir  dependence  upon  their  heathen  I 
maaters  and  employers.     Sunday  thus  became,  by  an  easy  and! 
natural  transformation,  the  Christian  Sabbath  or  weekly  day  or 
rest,  at  once  answering  the  typical  import  of  the  Jewish  Sab-j 
bath,  and  itself  forming  in  turn  a  type  of  the  eternal  rest  of  th^ 
people  of  God  in  the  heavenly  Canaan.*    In  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation the  Sabbath  is  not  a  degradation,  but  an  elevation,  of  the 
week  days  to  a  higher  plane,  looking  to  the  consecration  of  all 
time  and  all  work.     It  is  not  a  legal  ceremonial  bondage,  but 
rather  a  precious  gift  of  grace,  a  privilege,  a  holy  rest  in  God 
in  the  midst  of  the  unrest  of  the  world,  a  day  of  spiritual  re- 
freshing in  communion  with  God  and  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints,  a  foretaste  and  pledge  of  the  never-ending  Sabbath  in 
heaven. 

The  due  observance  of  it,  in  which  the  churches  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  America,  to  their  incalculable  advantage,  excel  the 
churches  of  the  European  continent,  is  a  wholesome  school  of 
discipline,  a  means  of  grace  for  the  people,  a  safeguard  of  pub- 
lic morality  and  religion,  a  bulwark  against  infidelity,  and  a 
source  of  immeasurable  blessing  to  the  church,  the  state,  and 
the  family.  Next  to  the  Church  and  the  Bible,  the  Lord's  Day 
is  the  chief  pillar  of  Christian  society. 

Besides  the  Christian  Sunday,  the  Jewish  Christians  observed 
their  ancient  Sabbath  also,  till  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  After 
that  event,  the  Jewish  habit  continued  only  among  the  Ebionites 
and  Nazarenes. 

As  Sunday  was  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  the  Sav- 
iour's resurrection,  and  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
joy,  so,  at  least  as  early  as  the  second  century,  if  not  sooner, 

>  Gomp.  Heb.  4  : 1-11  ;  Rev.  4  :  18. 
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Fiiday  came  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  repentance,  with  'prajer 
and  fasting,  in  commemoration  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ. 

3.  Annual  festivals.    There  is  no  injunction  for  their  observ- 
ance, direct  or  iudirect,  in  the  apostolic  writings,  as  there  is  no 
basis  for  them  in  the  Decalogue.     But  Christ  observed  them, 
and  two  of  the  festivals,  the  Passover  and  Pentecost,  admitted 
of  an  easy  transformation  similar  to  that  of  the  Jewish  into  the 
Christian  Sabbath.     From  some  hints  in  the  Epistles,'  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  universal  and  uncontradicted  practice  of  the 
church  in  the  second  century,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  annnal 
celebration  of  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,   and 
of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  originated  in  the  apostolic 
age.     In  truth,  Christ  crucified,  risen,  and  living  in  the  church, 
was  the  one  absorbing  thought  of  the  early  Christians ;  and  as 
this  thought  expressed  itself  in  the  weekly  observance  of  Son- 
day,  so  it  would  also  very  naturally  transform  the  two  great 
typical  feasts  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Christian  Easter- 
and  Whit-Sunday.    The  Paschal  controversies  of  the  second  cen- 
tury related  not  to  the  fact,  but  to  the  time  of  the  Easter  festi- 
val, and  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  and  Anicet  of  Eome  traced  their 
customs  to  an  unimportant  difference  in  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  themselves. 

Of  other  annual  festivals,  the  New  Testament  contains  not 
the  faintest  trace.  Christmas  came  ii^  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury by  a  natural  development  of  the  idea  of  a  church  year, 
as  a  sort  of  chronological  creed  of  the  people  The  festivals  of 
Mary,  the  Apostles,  Saints,  and  Martyrs,  followed  gradually,  as 
the  worship  of  saints  spread  in  the  Nioene  and  post-Nicene  age, 
until  almost  every  day  was  turned  first  into  a  holy  day  and  then 
into  a  holiday.  As  the  saints  overshadowed  the  Lord,  the 
saints'  days  overshadowed  the  Lord's  Day. 

1 1  Oor.  6  :  7,  8;  16  :  8 ;  AotB  18  :  21 ;  20  : 6,  16. 
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OBGANIZATION  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHTTBCH. 
§  58.    jAterature, 

L   SODBOBB. 

The  Ads  repxesent  the  flni,  the  Pastoral  Ijnatles  the  aeoond  stage 
of  the  apoBtolio  ohuioh  polity.  Baub  (Dm  sogenaanten  Pastor- 
aXbritfs  des  Ap.  PauluSf  1835),  Hoi/ezmann  (Die  PastorcUbritfe^ 
1880,  pp.  190  sqqOi  and  others,  who  deny  the  Pauline  authorship 
of  the  Epistles  to  Timothj  and  Titos,  date  the  organization  laid 
down  there  from  the  post-apostolio  age,  but  it  belongs  to  the  period 
from  ▲.!>.  60-70.  The  Epistles  to  the  Cortnthums  (1  Cor.  12  :  28) 
and  to  the  Ephesiana  (4 :  11),  and  the  Apooahfptic  Epistles  (Bev.  chs. 
2  and  3)  contain  important  hints  on  the  church  ofSoes.  See  the 
Commentaries. 

n.   OSNZBAL  WOBKS. 

Ck>mp.  in  part  the  works  quoted  in  eh.  IX.  (especially  Yixbihoa),  and 
the  respectiye  sections  in  the  ''  Histories  ot  the  Apostolic  Age  "  by 
Nbandeb,  Thdzbsoh  (pp.  73, 150, 281),  TiTtnirriim,  Lancoi,  and  Sohaff 
(Amer.  ed.,  pp.  495-545). 

HL  Sbpahati  Wobks. 

Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  writers  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
more  recently,  have  paid  most  attention  to  this  chapter,  generally 
with  a  view  of  defending  their  theory  of  church  polity. 

Bighabd  Hookeb  (called  "the  Judicious,"  moderate  Anglican,  d.  1600) : 
Ecclesiastical  Polity^  1594,  and  often  since,  best  edition  by  Kehle^ 
1836,  in  4  vols.    A  standard  work  for  Episcopal  churchmen. 

Joe.  Bingham  (Anglican,  d.  1668) :  Origines  EcclesiasticcE  ;  or.  The  Anti- 
quities of  ike  Christian  Church,  first  published  1710-22,  in  10  vols. 
8vo,  and  often  since,  Books  XL-TV.    Still  an  important  work. 

Thomas  Cabtwbioht  (the  father  of  English  Presbyterianism,  d.  1603) : 
Directory  of  Church  Government  anciently  contended  for,  written  in 
1583,  published  by  authority  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1644. 

^^  Digitized  by  V^OOgle 
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In  the  controYersy  daring  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Westmin- 
Bter  Assembly,  Bishop  Halti  and  Archbishop  Ussheb  were  the  most 
learned  champions  of  episcopacy;  while  the  five  SiagcTrTmoANB  (so 
called  from  their  famons  tract  Smectymnuus,  1641,  in  reply  to  Hall), 
i.e.,  /Stephen  Jifarshall,  .Edmnnd  CUamy,  jThomas  Fonng,  JUatthew 
iVewcomen,  and  TTiUiam  Spxiisiow,  were  the  most  prominent  Pres- 
byterians trying  to  "  demonstrate  the  parity  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters in  Scripture,  and  the  antiquity  of  ruling  elders.'*  See  also  A 
Vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  Government  and  Ministry ^  London, 
1650,  and  Jus  Divinum  Ministerii  Evangelici^  or  tfie  Divine  Right  cf 
the  Gospel  Ministry,  London,  1654,  both  published  by  the  Proyincial 
Assembly  of  London.    These  books  have  only  historical  interest 

Samueii  l&sxjJSR  (Presbyterian  d.  1850)  :  Letters  concerning  ike  ConsiitU' 
tion  and  Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1830. 

James  P.  Wn^aoN  (Presbyterian) :  The  Primitive  Government  of  Christian 
Churches,    Philadelphia,  1833  (a  learned  and  able  work). 

JoH.  Adam  MShlbb  (Bom.  Cath.,  d.  1848) :  Die  Einheit  der  Kircke,  oder 
das  Prineip  des  Katholicismus,  dargestellt  im  Geiste  der  Etrchenvdter 
der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte.  Tubingen,  1825  (new  ed.  1844).  More 
important  for  the  post-apostolic  age. 

BiOH.  BoTHB  (d.  1866)  :  Die  An/dnge  der  christlichen  Kirche  «.  xhrer  Ver- 
fassung,  vol.  I.  Wittenb.,  1837,  pp.  141  sqq.  A  Protestant  coun- 
terpart of  Mohler's  treatise,  exceedingly  able,  learned,  and  acute, 
but  wrong  on  the  question  of  church  and  state,  and  partly  also  on 
the  origin  of  the  episcopate,  which  he  traces  back  to  the  apoetolio 
age. 

F.  Ghb.  Battb  :  Ueher  den  Ursprung  des  Episcopates  in  der  christL  Kirche, 
Tubingen,  1838.    Against  Bothe. 

WniiiiAM  Palmsb  (Anglo-Catholic)  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Church  <f  Christ. 
London,  1838,  2  vols.,  8d  ed.,  1841.  Amer.  ed.,  with  notes,  by 
Bishop  Whittingham,  New  York,  1841. 

W.  LoHB  (Luth.) :  Die  N.  T,  lichen  Aemter  u,  ihr  VerMUniss  xur  Gemeinde. 
NQmb.  1848.     Also :  Drei  Btidier  von  der  Kirche,  1845. 

Fb.  DmjTZBCB.  (Luth.)  :  Vier  BOcJier  von  der  Kirche,    Leipz.,  1847. 

J.  K58TLIN  (Luth.)  :  Das  Wesen  der  Kirche  nach  Lehre  und  Gesckichte  des 
K  T,  Gotha,  1864;  2d  ed.  1872. 

Samuel  Davidson  (Independent) :  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  qf  the  2few 
Testament,    London,  1848  ;  2d  ed.  1854. 

Balph  WabdiiAW  (Independent) :  Congregational  Independency,  in  con* 
tradistinction  to  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism,  the  Church  Polity 
of  the  New  Testament,     London,  1848. 

Ai<BEBT  Babnes  (Presbyterian,  d.  1870) :  Organization  and  Government  cf 
the  Apostolic  Church,    Philadelphia,  1855. 

Ohaklbs  Hodqe  (Presbyterian,  d.  1878)  and  others :  Essays  on  the  Primi* 
tive  Church  Offices,  reprinted  from  the  "Princeton  Beview,"  N.Tork, 
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1858.  Also  Gh.  Hodob:  Discussions  in  Church  Polity,  Selected 
from  the  "Princeton  Beview,"  and  arranged  by  W.  Durant.  New 
York,  1878. 

Bishop  Kaxb  (Episo.) :  Account  of  the  Extertial  Discipline  and  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Church  of  Chrixt  in  Hie  First  Three  Centuries.  London, 
1856. 

K.  TiirtHTiTBR  (Luth.) :  Die  2f,  TestaimenUiche  Lehre  vom  heiL  Amte.  Stntt- 
gart,  1857. 

AuBBECHT  BrrsoHii :  Die  Entstehung  der  aUkatliolischen  Kirche^  2d  ed., 
thoronghlj  zeyised,  Bonn,  1867  (605  pp.).  Porelj  historical  and 
critical. 

Jambb  Bannbsbcan  (Presbyterian) :  The  Church  of  Christ.  A  TVeoHse  on 
the  Nature^  Powers,  Ordinances,  Discipline,  and  Government  of  the 
Cliristian  Church.    Edinburgh,  1868,  2  vols. 

John  J.  MoElhinnet  (Episc.) ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church.  A  Historical 
Monograph.  Philadelphia,  1871.  It  begins  after  the  apostolic  age, 
but  has  a  useful  list  of  works  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Ghnrch  from 
A.D.  100  to  1870. 

G.  A.  Jacob  (Low  Ghnrch  Episo.)  :  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament: Study  for  the  Present  Crisis  in  the  Church  of  England.  Lon- 
don, 1871 ;  5th  Amer.  ed.,  New  York  (Whittaker),  1879. 

J.  B.  LioHTVOOT  (EvangeHoal  Broad  Ghnrch  Episcop.,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, very  learned,  able,  and  fair) :  The  Christian  Ministry.  Excur- 
sus to  his  Commentary  on  Philippians.  London,  1868,  8d  ed. 
London,  1873,  pp.  179-267;  also  separately  printed  in  New  York 
(without  notes),  1879. 

ChabiiBS  Wobdswobth  (High  Ghnrch  Episcop.,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews)  : 
The  Outlines  of  the  Christian  Ministry.     London,  1872. 

Henbt  GoTTEBHiii  (Bishop  of  Edinburgh)  :  The  Genesis  of  the  Church. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1872. 

W.  BetbchiiAO:  Die  christliche  Gemeindeverfassung  im  Zeitalter  des  N. 
Testaments  (Growned  prize  essay).    Harlem,  1876. 

C.  WbizsIckbb  :  Die  Versammlungen  der  dUesten  Christengemeinden.  In 
the  "JahrbQcher  fOr  Deutsche  Theologie,**  Gotha,  1876,  pp.  474- 
530. 

HxNBY  M.  Dbxteb  (Gongregationalist) :  Congregationalism.  4th  ed. 
Boston,  1876. 

E.  MbuiOb  :  Priesthood  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Testament.    Loud.,  1876. 

J.  B.  Paton  ;  The  Origin  of  the  Priesthood  in  the  Christian  Church.  Lon- 
don, 1877. 

H.  Wbinoabtek  :  Die  Umwandlung  der  ursprunglichen  christl.  Gemeinde^ 
organisation  zur  katholischen  Kirche,  in  Sybel's  "  Histor.  Zeitschrift  ** 
for  1881,  pp.  441-467. 

Edwin  Hatch  (Broad  Ghurch  Episcop.)  :  The  Organization  of  the  Early 
Christian  Churches.     Bampton  Lectures   for  1880.      Oxford  and 
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Cambridge,  1881.  —  Diaonsses  the  post-apostolio  orgaDization 
(Bishops,  Deacons,  Presbyters,  Olergy  and  Laity,  Councils,  etc.)- 
A  learned  and  independent  work,  which  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
development  of  the  organization  of  the  chnich  was  gradual ;  that 
the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed  were  already  existing  in 
human  society ;  that  the  form  was  originally  a  democracy  and  be- 
came by  droTimstances  a  monarchy ;  and  that  the  Christian  chnrch 
has  shown  its  vitality  and  its  divinity  by  readjusting  its  form  in 
successive  ages. 
Abthtjb  p.  StanXiBT  (Broad  Chnrch  Episc.,  d.  1881) :  Christian  InsUtu- 
tions^  London  and  New  York,  1881.    Ch.  X.  on  the  Clergy. 

Comp.  also  several  articles  in  Smffb  and  Chketham's  Dictionary 
of  CkngHan  Antiquities,  London,  1876,  1880,  2  vols.  (''Bishop,** 
"Priest,"  etc.),  and  in  Hebzog'b  Real.  Efunfkl  (''Bisohof  "). 


§  59.     TTie  Christiom  Ministry^  amd  ite  Hdcstion  to  tka  ChrU- 
tian  Gommuniiy. 

Christianity  exists  not  merely  as  a  power  or  principle  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  an  institntional  and  organized  form  which  is 
intended  to  preserve  and  protect  (not  to  obstruct)  it.  Christ 
established  a  visible  church  with  apostles,  as  authorized  teachers 
and  rulers,  and  with  two  sacred  rites,  baptism  and  the  holy 
communion,  to  ba' observed  to  the  end  of  the  world.* 

At  the  same  time  he  laid  down  no  minute  arrangements,  but 
only  the  simple  and  necessary  elements  of  an  organization, 
wisely  leaving  the  details  to  be  shaped  by  the  grovring  and 
changing  wants  of  the  church  in  different  ages  and  countries. 
In  this  respect  Christianity,  as  a  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, 
differs  widely  from  the  Mosaic  theocracy;  as  a  dispensation  of 
the  letter. 

The  ministerial  office  was  instituted  by  the  Lord  before  his 
ascension,  and  solemnly  inaugurated  on  the  first  Christian  Pen- 
tecost by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  the  regular 
organ  of  the  kingly  power  of  Christ  on  earth  in  founding,  main- 
taining, and  extending  the  church.    It  appears  in  the  New  Testa- 


^Comp.  Matt.  16:18;   18:18;   38:18-20;   Mark  16:16;  Lake23:19; 
John  20  :  21-23  ;  Eph.  2  :  20  ff.;  4  :11  ff. 
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xnent  under  different  names,  descriptive  of  its  various  functions : 
— ^the  "  ministry  of  the  word,"  "  of  the  Spirit,"  "  of  righteous- 
ness," "of  reconciliation."  It  includes  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  church  disci- 
pline or  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  power  to  open  and  shut  the 
gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  other  words,  to  declare  to 
the  penitent  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  to  the  unwortliy  ex- 
communication in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Christ. 
The  ministers  of  the  gospel  are,  in  an  eminent  sense,  servants 
of  God,  and,  as  such,  servants  of  the  churches  in  the  noble 
spirit  of  self-denying  love  according  to  the  example  of  Christ, 
for  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  souls  intrusted  to  their  charge. 
They  are  called — not  exclusively,  but  emphatically — the  light  of 
the  world,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  fellow-workers  with  God, 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  ambassadors  for  Christ.  And 
this  unspeakable  dignity  brings  with  it  corresponding  responsi- 
bility. Even  a  Paul,  contemplating  the  glory  of  an  office, 
which  is  a  savor  of  life  unto  life  to  believers,  and  of  death  unto 
death  to  the  impenitent,  exclaims:  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ? " '  and  ascribes  all  his  sufficiency  and  success  to  the  un- 
merited grace  of  God. 

The  internal  call  to  the  sacred  office  and  the  moral  qualifica- 
tion for  it  must  come  from  the  Holy  Spirit,'  and  be  recognized 
and  ratified  by  the  church  through  her  proper  organs.  The 
apostles  were  called,  indeed,  immediately  by  Christ  to  the  work 
of  founding  the  church ;  but  so  soon  as  a  community  of  believers 
arose,  the  congregation  took  an  active  part  also  in  all  religious 
affairs.  The  persons  thus  inwardly  and  outwardly  designated 
by  the  voice  of  Christ  and  his  church,  were  solemnly  set  apart 
and  inducted  into  their  ministerial  functions  by  the  symbolical 
act  of  ordination ;  that  is,  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  apostles  or  their  representatives,  conferring  or 
authoritatively  confirming  and  sealing  the  appropriate  spiritual 
gifts.* 


»  2  Cor.  2  :  16.  *  Acta  20  :  28. 

'Acts  6:  6;  1  Tim.  4  :  14;  5:22;  2  Tim.  1:6. 
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Yet,  high  as  the  sacred  office  is  in  its  divine  origin  and  im- 
port, it  was  separated  by  no  impassable  chasm  from  the  body  of 
believers.  The  Jewish  and  later  Catholic  antithesis  of  clergy 
and  laity  has  no  place  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  ministers,  on 
the  one  part,  are  as  sinful  and  as  dependent  on  redeeming  grace 
as  the  members  of  the  congregation ;  and  those  members,  on 
the  other,  share  equally  with  the  ministers  in  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel,  enjoy  equal  freedom  of  acdess  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  are  called  to  the  same  direct  communion  with  Christ,  the 
head  of  ihe  whole  body.  The  very  mission  of  the  church  is,  to 
Bpconcile  all  men  with  God,  and  make  them  true  followers  of 
Christ.  And  though  this  glorious  end  can  be  attained  only 
through  a  long  process  of  history,  yet  regeneration  itself  con- 
tains the  germ  and  the  pledge  of  the  final  perfection.  The 
New  Testament,  looking  at  the  principle  of  the  new  life  and 
the  high  calling  of  the  Christian,  styles  all  believers  *^  brethren," 
"saints,"  a  "spiritual  temple,"  a  "peculiar  people,"  a  "holy 
and  royal  priesthood."  It  is  remarkable,  that  Peter  in  particular 
should  present  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  as  the  destiny  of  all, 
and  apply  the  term  derua  not  to  the  ministerial  order  as  distinct 
from  the  laity,  but  to  the  community;  thus  regarding  every 
Christian  congregation  as  a  spiritual  tribe  of  Levi,  a  peculiar 
people,  holy  to  the  Lord.* 

The  temporal  organization  of  the  empirical  church  is  to  be 
a  means  (and  not  a  hindrance,  as  it  often  is)  for  the  actualiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  republic  of  God  when  all  Christians  shall  be 
prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  and  fill  all  time  and  all  space  with 
his  praise. 

NOTBS. 

1.  Bishop  Lightfoot  begins  his  valnable  discussion  on  the  Ohristiftii 
ministiy  (p.  179)  with  this» broad  and  liberal  statement:  *'The  kingdom 
of  Ohrist,  not  being  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  is  not  limited  by  the  re- 

»1  Pet.  3:6,  9;  5  :8;  comp.  Rev.  1:6;  5:10;  20:6.  The  English  "priest" 
(the  Gennan  Priesier)  is  etymologioaUj  a  harmless  contraotion  of  '^ presbyter*^ 
(».tf.,  elder),  bat  has  become  a  synonyme  for  the  Latin  sacerdas  {Uptds^  yc\ 
meaning  an  offerer  of  sacrifices  and  a  mediator  between  God  and  the  people 
Milton  said  rather  sarcastically,  *'  presbyter  is  priest  writ  large." 
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strictioiia  which  fetter  other  sooietieB,  political  or  religions.  It  is  in  the 
f nUest  sense  free,  comprehensive,  nniyersal.  It  displays  this  character, 
not  onlj  in  the  acceptance  of  all  comers  who  seek  admission,  irrespective 
of  race  or  caste  or  sex,  but  also  in  the  instruction  and  treatment  of 
those  who  are  already  its  members.  It  has  no  sacred  days  or  seasons, 
no  special  sanctaaries,  because  every  time  and  every  place  alike  are 
holy.  Above  all  it  has  no  sacerdot&l  system.  It  interposes  no  sacri- 
ficial tribe  or  class  between  God  and  man,  by  whose  intervention  alone 
God  is  reconciled  and  man  forgiven.  Each  individual  member  holds 
personal  communion  with  the  Divine  Head.  To  Him  immediately  he 
is  responsible,  and  from  Him  directly  he  obtains  pardon  and  draws 
strength." 

But  he  immediately  proceeds  to  qualify  this  statement,  and  says  that 
this  is  simply  the  ideal  view— <*  a  holy  season  extending  the  whole  year 
round,  a  temple  confined  only  by  the  limits  of  the  habitable  world,  a 
priesthood  co-extensive  with  the  race  '* — and  that  the  Church  of  Ohrist 
can  no  more  hold  together  without  officers,  rules,  and  institutions  than 
any  other  society  of  men.  '*  As  appointed  days  and  set  places  are  indis- 
pensable to  her  efficiency,  so  also  the  Ohurch  could  not  fulfil  the  pur- 
poses for  which  she  exists  without  rulers  and  teachers,  without  a  minis- 
try of  reconciliation,  in  short,  without  an  order  of  men  who  may  in  some 
sense  be  designated  a  priesthood.  In  this  respect  the  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity present  an  analogy  to  the  politics.  Here  also  the  ideal  concep- 
tion and  the  actual  realization  are  incommensurate  and  in  a  manner 
contradictory." 

2.  Nearly  all  denominations  appeal  for  their  church  polity  to  the  New 
Testament,  with  about  equal  right  and  equal  wrong :  the  Bomanists  to 
the  primacy  of  Peter ;  the  Irvingites  to  the  apostles  and  prophets  and 
evangelists,  and  the  miraculous  gifts ;  the  Episcopalians  to  the  bishops, 
the  angels,  and  James  of  Jerusalem ;  the  Presbyterians  to  the  presby- 
ters and  their  identity  with  the  bishops ;  the  Congregationalists  to  the 
independence  of  the  local  congregations  and  the  absence  of  centraliza- 
tion. The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  apostolic  age  contains  fruit- 
ful germs  for  various  ecclesiastical  organizations  subsequently  developed, 
but  none  of  them  can  claim  divine  authority  except  for  the  gospel  min- 
istry, which  is  common  to  all.  Dean  Stanley  asserts  that  no  existing 
church  can  find  any  pattern  or  platform  of  its  government  in  the  first 
century,  and  thus  strongly  contrasts  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic 
organizations  (/.c.) :  "  It  is  certain  that  the  officers  of  the  apostolical  or 
of  any  subsequent  church,  were  not  part  of  the  original  institution  of  the 
Founder  of  our  religion ;  that  of  Bishop,  Presbyter,  and  Deacon ;  of 
Metropolitan,  Patriarch,  and  Pope,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  trace  in 
the  four  Gospels.  It  ia  certain  that  they  arose  gradually  out  of  the  pre- 
existing institutions  either  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  or  of  the  Boman 
empire,  or  of  the  Greek  municipalities,  or  under  the  pressure  of  local 
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emergencies.  It  is  oerfcain  that  throughout  the  first  centnzy,  and  for 
the  first  years  of  the  second,  that  is,  through  the  hiter  chapters  of  the 
Acts,  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  and  the  writings  of  dement  and  Hesmaa, 
Bishop  and  PzeBbyter  were  convertible  terms,  and  that  the  body  of  men 
so-called  were  the  mlers — so  far  as  any  permanent  rolers  existed— of  the 
early  chnrch.  It  is  certain  that,  as  the  necessities  of  the  time  demanded, 
first  at  Jerosalem,  then  in  Asia  Minor,  the  elevation  of  one  Presbyter 
above  the  rest  by  the  almost  nniversal  law,  which  even  in  repnblicB 
engenders  a  monarchial  element,  the  word  'Bishop'  gradually  changed 
its  meaning,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  second  oentory  became  restiicfeed 
to  the  chief  Presbyter  of  the  locality.  It  is  certain  that  in  no  instenoe 
were  the  apostles  called  '  Bishops '  in  any  other  sense  than  they  were 
equally  called  ' Presbyters '  and  'Deacons.'  It  is  certain  that  in  no  in- 
stance before  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  the  title  or  fonotion  of 
the  Pagan  or  Jewish  priesthood  is  applied  to  the  Christian  pastors.  .... 
It  is  as  sure  that  nothing  like  modem  Episcopacy  existed  before  the 
close  of  the  first  century  as  it  is  that  nothing  like  modem  Presbyterian- 
ism  existed  after  the  beginning  of  the  second.  That  which  was  once 
the  Gk)rdian  knot  of  theologians  has  at  least  in  this  instance  been  untied, 
not  by  the  sword  of  persecution,  but  by  the  patient  unraTdmeni  of 
scholarship." 


§  60.    Aposdea,  Prophets^  Eocmgdigts. 

The  ministry  originally  coincided  with  the  apostolate ;  as  the 
church  was  at  first  identical  with  the  congregation  of  Jeru- 
salem. !N'o  other  officers  are  mentioned  in  the  Gk)8pel8  and  the 
first  five  chapters  of  the  Acts.  Bat  when  the  believers  began 
to  number  thousands,  the  apostles  could  not  possibly  perform 
all  the  functions  of  teaching,  conducting  worship,  and  adminis- 
tering discipline ;  they  were  obliged  to  create  new  offices  for 
the  ordinary  wants  of  the  congregations,  while  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  general  supervision  and  the  further  extension 
of  the  gospel.  Thus  arose  gradually,  out  of  the  needs  of  the 
Christian  church,  though  partly  at  the  suggestion  of  the  exist- 
ing organization  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  the  various  general 
and  congregational  offices  in  the  church.  As  these  all  have 
their  common  root  in  the  apostolate,  so  they  partake  also,  in 
different  degrees,  of  its  divine  origin,  authority,  privileges,  and 
responsibilities. 
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We  notice  first,  those  offices  which  were  not  limited  to  any 
one  congregation,  but  extended  over  the  whole  church,  or  at 
least  over  a  great  part  of  it.  These  are  apostles,  prophets,  and 
evangelists.  Paul  mentions  them  together  in  this  order.'  But 
the  prophecy  was  a  gift  and  function  rather  than  an  office,  and 
the  evangelists  were  temporary  officers  charged  with  a  particu- 
lar mission  under  the  direction  of  the  apostles.  All  three  are 
usually  regarded  as  extraordinary  officers  and  confined  to  the 
apostolic  age ;  but  from  time  to  time  God  raises  extraordinary 
missionaries  (as  Patrick,  Columba,  Boniface,  Ansgar),  divines 
(as  Augustin,  Anselm,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Calvin),  and  revival  preachers  (as  Bernard,  Knox,  Baxter,  Wes- 
ley, Whitefield),  who  may  well  be  called  apostles,  prophets, 
and  evangelists  of  their  age  and  nation.' 

1.  Apostles.  These  were  originally  twelve  in  number,  an- 
swering to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  In  place  of  the  traitor, 
Judas,  Matthias  was  chosen  by  lot,  between  the  ascension  and 
Pentecost."    After  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Paul  was 

1  In  Eph.  4  :  11,  he  adda  ^'pastora  and  teachexa.*'  In  1  Cor.  12  :  28  he 
ennmeratea  first,  apoetlea;  aeoondljr,  prophets;  thirdly,  teachers;  then 
powers,  then  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  govemments,  kinds  of  tonguea.  Neither 
list  is  intended  to  be  strictly  methodical  and  ezhanstiye. 

*  So  Calvin,  Inst.  IV.  oh.  3,  §  4 :  ^^  Secundum  7ianc  interpretatUmem  {gum 
rMhi  et  verbis  et  senteniia  PauU  eonsentanea  tfidetur)  tres  iUce  functiones  [Apos- 
toU,  Propheta,  Ecangelistai]  nan  idea  institutes  in  eceiesia  fuerunt^  ut  perpetua 
forent^  sedadid  modo  tempus  quo  erigenda  erant  eedesia^  ubi  nulla  ante  fuer- 
anty  td  eerte  a  Moss  ad  Christum  tradticendcs.  Quanquam  nan  nega  guin 
Apastalos  postea  gvoque,  vel  saltern  eorum  loea  Shangdistas  interdmn  excitant 
DeuSy  ut  nostra  temparo  factum  est,^^  Most  Protestant  historians  hold  snb- 
atantiaUjr  the  same  view.  The  followers  of  the  **  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,'* 
tiRnally  called  ''  Irvingites/*  claim  to  have  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists 
raised  up  bj  the  Lord  himself  in  these  last  days  preparatory  to  his  Advent ; 
bat  these  ''apoetlea**  died  one  by  one,  and  their  places  remain  vacant  See 
my  Eist.  of  tits  Ap.  Churchy  pp.  516  aqq.,  and  Creeds  of  Christendom^  I.  905 
aqq.  In  a  very  substantial  sense  the  original  apostles  survive  in  their  teach- 
ing, and  need  and  can  have  no  saocessors  or  substitutes. 

"  Some  oommentatora  wrongly  hold  that  the  election  of  Matthias,  made 
before  the  pentecostal  illumination,  was  a  hasty  and  invalid  act  of  Peter,  and 
that  Christ  alone  could  fill  the  vacancy  by  a  direct  call,  which  was  intended 
for  Paul.  But  Paul  never  represents  himself  as  belonging  to  the  Twelve, 
and  distinguishes  himself  from  them  as  their  equal.     See  Gal. ,  chs.  1  and  2. 
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added  as  the  thirteenth  by  the  direct  call  of  the  exalted  Saviour. 
He  was  the  independent  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  afterward 
gathered  several  subordinate  helpers  around  him.  Besides  these 
there  were  apostolic  men,  like  Barnabas,  and  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  whose  standing  and  influence  were  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  proper  apostles.  The  Twelve  (excepting  Matthias, 
who,  however,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  resurrection)  and  Pan! 
were  called  directly  by  Christ,  without  human  intervention,  to 
be  his  representatives  on  earth,  tlie  inspired  organs  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  founders  and  pillars  of  the  whole  church.  Their 
office  was  universal,  and  their  writings  are  to  this  day  the  un- 
erring rule  of  faith  and  practice-for  all  Christendom.  But  thev 
never  exercised  their  divine  authority  in  arbitrary  and  despotic 
style.  They  always  paid  tender  regard  to  the  rights,  freedom, 
and  dignity  of  the  immortal  souls  under  their  care.  Jn  even- 
believer,  even  in  a  poor  slave  like  Onesimus,  they  recognized  a 
member  of  the  same  body  with  themselves,  a  partaker  of  their 
redemption,  a  beloved  brother  in  Christ.  Their  government  of 
the  church  was  a  labor  of  meekness  and  love,  of  self-denial  and 
unreserved  devotion  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  people.  Peter, 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  humbly  calls  himself  a  "  f  eUow-pres- 
byter,"  and  raises  his  prophetic  warning  against  the  hierarchical  | 
spirit  which  so  easily  takes  hold  of  church  dignitaries  and  ahen- 
ates  them  from  the  people. 

2.  Prophets.  These  were  inspired  and  inspiring  teachers 
and  preachers  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  They  appear  to  have 
had  special  influence  on  the  choice  of  officers,  designating  the 
persons  who  were  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
their  prayer  and  fasting,  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  missionary  labor 
or  any  other  service  in  the  church.  Of  the  prophets  the  book 
of  Acts  names  Agabus,  Barnabas,  Symeon,  Lucius,  Manaen, 
and  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Judas  and  Silas.*  The  gift  of  prophecy 
in  the  wider  sense  dwelt  in  all  the  apostles,  pre-eminently  in 
John,  the  seer  of  the  new  covenant  and  author  of  the  Revela- 
tion.    It  was  a  function  rather  than  an  office. 

>  Actfl  11  ;  28 ;  21  :  19 ;  18  : 1  ;  15  :  82. 
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3.  EvAJBroELiSTS,  itinerant  preachers,  delegates,  and  fellow- 
laborers  of  the  apostles — such  men  as  Mark,  Luke,  Timothy, 
Titus,  Silas,  Epaphras,  Trophimus,  and  ApoUos.^  They  may 
be  compared  to  modem  missionaries.  They  were  apostolic 
commissioners  for  a  special  work.  "  It  is  the  conception  of  a 
later  age  which  represents  Timothy  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and 
Titus  as  bishop  of  Crete.  St.  Paul's  own  language  implies  that 
the  position  which  they  held  was  temporary.  In  both  cases 
their  term  of  office  is  drawing  to  a  close  when  the  apostle 
writes."  • 


§  61.     Presbyters  or  Bishops.     The  Angels  of  the  Seven 
Churches.     James  of  Jerusalem. 

We  proceed  to  the  officers  of  local  congregations  who  were 
chained  with  carrying  forward  in  particular  places  the  work 
begun  by  the  apostles  and  their  delegates.  These  were  of  two 
kinds.  Presbyters  or  Bishops,  and  Deacons  or  Helpers.  They 
multiplied  in  proportion  as  Christianity  extended,  while  the 
number  of  the  apostles  diminished  by  death,  and  could,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  not  be  filled  up  by  witnesses  of  the  life  and 
resurrection  of  Christ.  The  extraordinary  officers  were  neces- 
sary for  the  founding  and  being  of  the  church,  the  ordinary 
officers  for  its  preservation  and  well-being. 

The  terms  Presbyter  (or  Elder)  •  and  Bishop  (or  Overseer, 

»  1  Tim.  1:8;  8  :  14;  %  Tim.  4  :  9,  21  ;  Tit.  1  :  5  ;  8  :  12;  1  Pet  6  :  12. 
Calvin  takes  the  same  view  of  the  Evangelists,  InH.  IV.,  oh.  8,  §  4  :  **  Fer 
JSvMigeUstoi  eos  inteUigo,  qui  quum  dignitate  eBsent  ApostoUs  minores,  officio 
iamen  procoim  erant,  adeoque  ^iee$  eorum  gm*ebant,  QuoiM  futrmnty  Lucas, 
Timcthem^  TUus,  et  reUqui  HmiUs :  ae  fortoMis  etiam  septuaginia  dUcipuU, 
quos  iecundo  ab  ApostoOs  ioeo  Ghristus  desigrumt  (Lua  10 . 1).'* 

*  Lightf  oot,  p.  107.  Other  Episcopal  writers,  accepting  the  later  tradition 
(Eoseb.,  ff.  R  m.  4;  Const.  Apost,  YU.  46),  regard  Timothy  and  Tibna 
as  apostolio  types  of  diocesan  bishops.  So  Bishop  Chr.  Wordsworth:  A 
Church  History  to  the  Cotineil  of  Nicma  (1880,  p.  42),  and  the  writer  of  the 
article  '*  Bishop,"  in  Smith  and  Gbeetham  (L  211). 

'  The  irpco-ZS^c/HH  correspond  to  the  Jewish  zskenvm;  see  above,  §  51.  It 
was  originally  a  term  of  age,  and  then  of  dignity,  like  Senators^  Senatus^ 
ytpowria  (oomp.  our  **  Senate,"  ^^  Aldermen"),  for  the  members  of  the  goTern- 
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Superintendent)'  denote  in  tiie  ISew  Testament  one  and  the 
same  office,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  first  is  borrowed 
from  the  Synagogue,  the  second  from  the  Greek  communities; 
and  that  the  one  signifies  the  dignity,  the  other  the  duty* 

1.  The  identUy  of  these  officers  is  very  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts : 

ing  body  of  a  manioipaliiy  or  state.  Aged  and  experienced  men  were  genex^ 
ally  chosen  for  office,  bat  not  withoat  exceptions.  Timothj  was  compan- 
tivelj  young  when  he  was  ordained  (1  Tim.  4 :  12;.  The  Roman  Senate 
consisted  originally  of  venerable  men,  bat  after  the  time  of  Angastas  the 
cetOM  senatoria  was  reduced  to  twenty^five.  The  ose  of  presbyter  in  the  sense 
of  saeerdoa,  Up^^s,  priest^  dates  from  the  time  of  Cyprian,  and  became  com- 
mon from  the  fifth  oentaiy  onward  to  the  Reformation.  In  the  New  Test 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  special  sacerdotal  office  or  caste. 

*  The  term  Mo'kotos  occars  aboat  a  dozen  times  in  the  Septnagint  for 
Tarious  Hebrew  words  meaning  **  inspector,"  **  taskmaster,"  ^*  captain."* 
''  president "  (see  Trommios,  Concord.  Or.  LXX.  Interpr.  sab  verbo,  and  also 
sab  hruTKowii  and  <iri<rico«-^).  It  was  need  in  Egypt  of  the  officers  of  a  temple, 
in  Greece  of  overseers  or  gaardians  in  general,  or  of  manidpai  and  financial 
officers  In  Athens  the  commissioners  to  regnlate  colonies  and  sabject  states 
were  called  Mckowol  The  Spartans  sent  ixifAtXirral  in  the  same  capacitj. 
The  term  was  not  only  applied  to  permanent  officers,  bat  also  to  the  govern- 
ing body,  or  a  committee  of  the  governing  body.  The  feminine  hna-mwn  is 
not  classical^  bat  passed  from  the  Sept.  into  the  Greek  Test.  (Acts  1 :90; 
1  Tim.  8 : 1)  and  patristic  usage  with  the  meaning  :  the  work  or  office  of  a 
bishop  (iMpeetio,  visUatio).  See  Lightfoot,  PhiUppiaru^  98  sqq.,  Gebhaxdtand 
Hamack,  Po^.  Apost.  Op.  p.  5;  Hatch,  2.  c,  87  sqq.,  and  Hatch,  art. '* Priest" 
in  Smith  and  Oheetham,  IL  1008  sqq. 

'  The  distinction  between  them,  as  two  separate  orders  of  ministers,  datai 
from  the  second  centaxy,  and  is  made  a  dogma  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
charohes.  The  Oonncil  of  Trent  (Sess.  XXIII.,  cap.  4,  and  can.  vii.  dement- 
mento  ordinis)  declares  bishops  to  be  sacoessors  of  the  apostles,  and  pro- 
nonnces  the  anathema  on  those  who  affirm  **  that  bishops  are  not  superior  to 
priests  (presbyters)."  Tet  there  are  Roman  Catholic  historians  wbo  ars 
learned  and  candid  enoagh  to  admit  the  original  identity.  So  Probst,  Stura^ 
merUe,  p  215 ;  DoUinger  (before  his  secession),  FHrtit  Age  of  ihs  Chvreh, 
Eogl.  transl.  II.  Ill ;  and  Erans.  Beal-Bncpkl.  der  ehristi.  AUertkOmer  (1880\ 
I.  62.  Krans  says :  "  Anfangs  teerden  beide  Termini  [M<rKoxot  and  wp^v^r^ 
tidfack  nut  demeelben  Werthe  angewendet  (Act  20 :  17,  38;  Tit.  1:5;  asm, 
ad  Cor.  I.  42,  44,  47).  Ifoeh  im  tweiten  Jahrh.  flndet  man  die  Bieehdfe  ntttk 
Tpttr06r§poi  genannt,  nieht  aher  umgekehrt.  Sofortflxirt  tieh  datm  der  Sprtuk- 
gebraueh :  der  B.  Ut  der  Vorsteher  der  mpotK(a,  Sio(in|<nr,  aU  Karihfolger  dn 
ApoetA;  ihm  unterstehen  Volk  tind  OeietUchkeU ;  xhm  wohnt  die  F^Ue  der 
prieeteriichen  GetoaUinne.^  The  sacerdotal  idea,  however,  does  not  ejnohro- 
nize  with  the  elevation  of  the  episcopate,  but  came  in  a  little  later. 
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a.  They  appear  always  as  a  plurality  or  as  a  college  in  one 
and  the  same  congregation,  even  in  smaller  cities,  as  Philippi.^ 

h.  The  same  officers  of  the  church  of  Ephesos  are  alternately 
called  presbyters'  and  bishops. 

c.  Paul  sends  greetings  to  the  ^^  bishops"  and  ^^ deacons"  of 
Philippi,  but  omits  the  presbyters  because  they  were  included 
in  the  first  term ;  as  also  the  plural  indicates.* 

d.  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  where  Paul  intends  to  give  the 
qualifications  for  all  church  officers,  he  again  mentions  only 
two,  bishops  and  deacons,  but  uses  the  term  presbyter  after- 
wards for  bishop.  * 

Peter  urges  the  "  presbyters  "  to  "  tend  the  flock  of  God," 
and  to  ^^ fulfil  the  office  of  bishops"  with  disinterested  devotion 
and  without  ^4ording  it  over  the  charge  allotted  to  them."  * 

e.  The  interchange  of  terms  continued  in  use  to  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  as  is  evident  from  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Eome  (about  95),  and  still  lingered  towards  the  close  of  the 
second.* 

1  The  only  apparent  ezceptioDB  are  1  Tim.  8:2;  Tit  1 : 7,  bat  there  the 
definite  article  before  hrlmcoros  is  generic 

*  Acts  20 :  17  (presbyters),  38  (bishoips).  In  the  English  version  the  srgn- 
ment  of  the  identity  is  obscured  by  the  exceptional  translation  **  oyerseers,^ 
instead  of  the  osnal  '"bishops."  The  Revised  Version  of  1881  has  mended 
this  defect  by  adopting  "' elders  '*  and  *'  bishops'*  in  the  text,  and  '*  presby- 
tezs  "  and  **  oyezseers"  in  the  maxgin.  The  perversion  of  the  passage,  nnder 
the  nnoonsoioDS  influence  of  a  later  distinction,  began  wi^  Ixenaans,  who  ssys 
{Ado,  Hot,  IIL  14,  2) :  *'  The  bishops  aihd  presbyters  were  called  together 
{convocatit  epitoopU  U  pretbytem)  at  Miletus  from  Ephesos,  and  the  other 
ntighboring  eUdee  (et  a  rdiquU  proximii  dvUatibus).^  The  last  addition  was 
necessary  to  justify  the  plurality  of  bishops  as  distinot  from  presbyters.  The 
latter  alone  are  mentioned,  Acts  20  :  17. 

'PhiL  1:1:  v&riy  rots  kylou  .  .  .  ohw  iviffKSwoif  «al  Sioac^j^ocs. 

M  Tim.  8:1-13;  6:17-19;  Tit  1:5-7. 

•IPetb  5:1,  2:  wp9<rfivr4povs  ,  .  .  wapoKoXSt  6  ^vwrptirfi^rtpos  ' 
voc^utrarff  rh  iv  btu¥  woluptop  rod  ^tov,  ivuricowovpr  ts  .  .  .  The  last  word 
is  omitted  by  »  and  B.  Tischendorf  (8th  ed.),  Westoott  and  Hort,  but  xoifjidyart 
implies  the  episcopal  function,  the  oversight  of  the  flock. 

•  Clem.,  Ad  Cor.  c.  42  (**  bishops  and  deacons*'),  c.  44  (*'  bishopric  ...  the 
preftl^Tters**).  Lightfoot  (p.  96)  calls  this  ''  the  last  instance  of  identification.'* 
Irensus  still  occasionally  calls  the  bishops  *^  presbyters,*'  and  uses  succemoTue 
ejpMGoparum  and  tnieeesnanet  preshyterorum  synonymously,  but  he  evidently 
recognized  the  episcopal  constitution.  The  higher  office  includes  the  lower, 
but  not  conversely. 
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With  the  beginning  of  the  seoond  centnry,  from  Ignatius 
onward,  the  two  terms  are  distinguished  and  designate  two 
offices ;  the  bishop  being  regarded  first  as  the  head  of  a  congre- 
gation surrounded  by  a  council  of  presbyters,  and  afterwards  as 
the  head  of  a  diocese  and  successor  of  the  apostles.  The  episco- 
pate grew  out  of  the  presidency  of  the  presbytery,  or,  as  Bishop 
Lightf oot  well  expresses  it :  "  The  episcopate  was  formed,  not 
out  of  the  apostolic  order  by  localization,  but  out  of  the  presbv- 
tend  by  elevation ;  and  the  title,  which  originally  was  common  to 
all,  came  at  length  to  be  appropriated  to  the  chief  among  them." ' 
Nevertheless,  a  recollection  of  the  original  identity  was  pre- 
served by  the  best  biblical  scholars  among  the  fathers,  such  as 
Jerome  (who  taught  that  the  episcopate  rose  from  the  presby- 
terate  as  a  safeguard  against  schism),  Chrysostom,  and  Theo- 
doret.* 

The  reason  why  the  title  bishop  (and  not  presbyter)  was  given 
afterwards  to  the  superior  officer,  may  be  explained  from  the 

*  jC.  e.,  p.  194.  He  illastrates  this  xuage  by  a  parallel  instance  from  the 
Athenian  institntions.  Neander  has  the  same  view  of  the  origin  of  the  epis- 
copate.   It  dates,  in  fact,  from  Jerome. 

*  See  the  patristic  quotations  in  my  Hut,  of  the  Ap,  CJu  pp.  5!^  sq.  Eren 
Pope  Urban  VL  (a.d.  1091)  says  that  the  primitive  choroh  knew  only  two 
orders,  the  deaoonate  and  the  presbyterate.  The  original  identity  of  preaby- 
ter  and  bishop  is  not  only  insisted  on  by  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  and  Con- 
gregationalists,  bat  freely  conceded  also  by  Episcopal  commentators,  as  Whitby, 
Bloomfield,  Oonybeare  and  Howson,  Alford,  EUioott,  Lightf  oot,  Stanley,  and 
others.  It  is  also  conceded  by  purely  critical  historians,  as  Bothe.  Bitach], 
Banr  (JT.  QMeh.  I.  ^0),  and  Kenan  {Le9  ^wmgUes,  p.  382).  Renan  cslla  the 
history  of  the  eodesiastioal  hierarchy  the  history  of  a  triple  abdication :  fint 
the  community  of  believers  committed  their  power  to  the  presbyters,  then  the 
corps  of  presbyters  abdicated  to  the  bishop,  and,  last,  the  bishops  to  the  pope 
(in  the  Vatican  council).  **  La  eriatian  de  PSpitoopat  est  Vceuvre  du  II*  HecU 
VabeoTpUon  de  PEgliee  par  les  ^ pretbffteri'*  ent  un  fait  aeeampU  avant  lajtn  tht 
premier,  Dans  VepUre  de  dement  Rmiain,  etc,,  ee  n'est  pas  encore  V^nscopat, 
e^est  le  presbyterat  qui  est  en  cause.  On  n^y  trouee  pas  trace  cftin  *  pretbytrros ' 
superieur  aux  autres  et  demnt  detrSner  les  autres,  Mais  Vauteur  prodame 
hatUement  qite  le  presbytSrat^  le  dergi^  est  anUrieur  au  peuple,**  Oompi  also 
Benan's  Saint  Paul,  238  sq.,  and  D^gliee  Chretienne,  ch.  YL  p.  85  sqq.  This 
subject  then  may  be  regarded  as  finally  settled  among  scholars.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  in  all  fairness  be  admitted  that  the  tendency  toward  an  epis- 
copal concentration  of  presbyteral  power  may  be  traced  to  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age. 
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fact  that  it  signified,  according  to  monmuental  inscriptions  re- 
centlj  disooyered,  financial  officers  of  the  temples,  and  that  the 
bishops  had  the  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  the  churches,  which 
were  largely  charitable  institutions  for  the  support  of  widows 
and  orphans,  strangers  and  travellers,  aged  and  infirm  people  in 
an  age  of  extreme  riches  and  extreme  poverty.* 

2.  The  origin  of  the  presbytero-episcopal  office  is  not  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament,  but  when  it  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  congregation  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  44,  it  appears  already  as  a 
settled  institution.'  As  every  Jewish  synagogue  was  ruled  by 
elders,  it  was  very  natural  that  every  Jewish  Christian  congrega- 
tion should  at  once  adopt  this  form  of  government ;  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  the  writer  of  the  Acts  finds  it  imnecessary  to 
give  an  account  of  the  origin ;  while  he  reports  the  origin  of 
the  deaconate  which  arose  from  a  special  emergency  and  had  no 
precise  analogy  in  the  organization  of  the  synagogue.  The 
Gentile  churches  followed  the  example,  choosing  the  already 
familiar  term  bishop.  The  first  thing  which  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas did  after  preaching  the  gospel  in  Asia  Minor  was  to  organ- 
ize churches  by  the  appointment  of  elders.' 

3.  The  office  of  tlie  presbyter-bishops  was  to  teach  and  to 
role  the  particular  congr^ation  committed  to  their  charge. 
They  were  the  regular  "  pastors  and  teachers."  *    To  them  be- 

'  See  Hatoh,  Organk.  Leot.  II.  and  lY.,  and  his  art.  ^^Priut ''  in  Smith  and 
Cheetham,  II.  1700.  Hatoh  makes  large  use  of  the  insoriptionB  fonnd  at 
Salkhad,  in  the  Haor&n,  at  Thera,  and  elsewhere.  He  .advanoes  the  new 
theory  that  the  bishops  were  originally  a  higher  order  of  deaoous  and  supreme 
almoners  of  the  sovereign  congregation,  while  the  presbyters  had  charge  of 
the  discipline.  He  admits  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  equals  in  rank, 
and  their  names  interchangeable,  but  that  their  relations  differed  in  different 
churches  during  the  first  two  centuries,  and  that  the  chief  function  of  the 
bishop  originally  was  the  care  and  disposition  of  the  charitable  funds.  Hence 
the  stress  laid  l^  Paul  on  the  necessity  of  a  bishop  being  iu^ixAfyvpos  and 
^iX^lffMs.  In  the  long  series  of  ecclesiastioal  canons  and  imperial  edicts,  the 
biahops  are  repreeented  especially  in  the  light  of  trustees  of  church  property. 

'  Acts  11 :  80,  at  the  time  of  the  famine  when  the  church  of  Antioch  sent  a 
ooUeotion  to  the  elders  for  their  brethren  in  Judsa. 

'Acts  14:23;  comp.  Tit.  1  :6. 

^  vovi^f  mU  ^MrKoXoiy  Eph.  4 :  11. 
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longed  the  direction  of  pnblic  worship,  the  administration  of 
discipline,  the  care  of  souls,  and  the  management  of  church 
property.  They  were  usually  chosen  from  the  first  converts, 
and  appointed  by  the  apostles  or  their  delegates,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  congregation,  or  by  the  congr^adon  itself,  which 
supported  them  by  voluntary  contributions.  They  were  solemnly 
introduced  into  their  office  by  the  apostles  or  by  their  fellow 
presbyters  through  prayers  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.' 

The  presbyters  always  formed  a  collie  or  corporation,  a 
presbytery ;  as  at  Jerusalem,  at  Ephesus,  at  Philippi,  and  at  the 
oi*dination  of  Timothy.'  They  no  doubt  maintained  a  relation 
of  fraternal  equality.  The  New  Testament  gives  us  no  informa- 
tion about  the  division  of  labor  among  them,  or  the  nature  and 
term  of  a  presidency.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  members  of 
the  presbyteral  college  distributed  the  various  duties  of  their 
office  among  themselves  according  to  their  respective  talents, 
tastes,  experience,  and  convenience.  Possibly,  too,  the  presi- 
dent, whether  temporary  or  permanent,  was  slyled  distinctively 
the  bishop;  and  from  this  the  subsequent  separation  of  the 
episcopate  from  the  presbyterate  may  easily  have  arisen.  But 
so  long  as  the  general  government  of  the  church  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  apostles  and  their  delegates,  the  bishops  were 
limited  in  their  jurisdiction  either  to  one  congregation  or  to  a 
small  circle  of  congregations. 

The  distinction  of  "  teaching  presbyters"  or  ministers  proper, 
and  ^^  ruling  presbyters  "  or  lay-elders,  is  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  Bef  ormed  churches,  but  can  hardly  claim  apostolic 
sanction,  since  the  one  passage  on  which  it  rests  only  speaks  of 
two  functions  in  the  same  office.'  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  distribution  and  rotation  of  duties,  Paul  expressly  mentions 

1  Acts  14:  23  ;  Tit.  1 :6  ;  1  Tim.  6  :29  ;  4  :  14  ;  2  Tim.  1:6.  On  the  elec- 
tion, ordination  and  support  of  ministers,  see  my  SSit  Ap,  CA.  pp.  50(MK)6. 

•Acts  11:80;  14  :28  ;  15  :2,  4,6,23  ;  16  :4  ;  20:17,28;  21 :18  ;  PhiL  1;1 ; 
1  Tim.  4  :14  ;  James  6  :14  ;  1  Pet.  5  : 1. 

s  1  Tim.  5  :  17  :  **  Let  the  elders  that  mle  weU  (•!  tnXmt  sputiriaw 
vpwfi^Ttpoi)  be  oonnted  of  doable  honor  (Birx^f  rifi^r),  especially  thoM  who 
labor  in  the  word  and  in  teaching  (ip  X^  sol  StSo^mX/f)."    Some  oommeD 
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ability  to  teach  among  the  regular  requisites  for  the  episcopal 
or  presbyteral  office.* 

•  4,  The  ANGEL8  of  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia  Minor  must 
be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  presbyter-bishops  or  local  pas- 
tors. They  represent  the  presiding  presbyters,  or  the  corps  of 
regular  officers,  as  the  responsible  messengers  of  God  to  the 
congregation.'  At  the  death  of  Paul  and  Peter,  under  Nero, 
the  congregations  were  ruled  by  a  college  of  elders,  and  if  the 
Apocalypse,  as  the  majority  of  critical  commentators  now  hold, 

taton  emphasize  KoX&ty  some  refer  the  *^  double  honor  ^*  to  higher  rank  and 
position,  others  to  better  remuneration,  still  others  to  both. 

>  1  Tim.  3:2:  ''  The  bishop  most  be  ....  apt  to  teach  (9tSflucriir^ir).**  The 
same  is  implied  in  Tit.  1 : 9  ;  Acts  20  :  28 ;  and  Hel>.  13  :  17.  Lightfoot  takes 
the  right  view  (p.  192) :  **  Though  government  was  probably  the  first  oonoep- 
tion  of  the  offloe,  yet  the  work  of  teaching  must  have  fallen  to  the  presbyters 
from  the  veiy  first  and  have  assumed  greater  prominence  as  time  went  on.** 
On  the  question  of  teaching  and  ruling  elders,  compare,  besides  other  treatises, 
Peter  Colin  Campbell :  The  27ieorjf  of  Ruling  Eldership  (Edinb.  and  London, 
1866),  and  two  able  articles  by  Dr.  B.  D.  Hitchcock  and  Dr.  £.  F.  Hatfield  (both 
Presbyterians)  in  the  **  American  Presbyterian  Review**  for  April  and  October, 
1868.  All  these  writers  dissent  from  Calvin*B  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  5  :  17, 
as  teaching  two  kinds  of  presbyters  :  (1)  those  who  both  taught  and  ruled,  and 
(2)  those  who  ruled  only ;  but  Campbell  pleads  from  1  Cor.  12 :  28 ;  Bom. 
13  : 8  ;  and  Acts  15  :  22,  25  for  what  he  caUs  ''  Lay  Assessors.**  Dr.  Hitchcock 
kolds  that  the  primitive  presbyters  were  empowered  and  expected  both  to 
teach  and  to  rule.  Dr.  Hatfield  tries  to  prove  that  the  Christian  presbyters, 
liice  the  Jewish  elders,  were  only  to  rule  ;  the  office  of  teaching  having  been 
committed  to  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  other  missionaries.  The  last  was 
also  the  view  of  Dr.  Thomwell,  of  South  Carolina  (on  Ruling  Elders\  and  is 
advocated  in  a  modified  form  by  an  Oxford  scholar  of  great  ability,  Vice-Prin- 
cipal Hatch  (f.c.  Lecture  IIL  pp.  35  sqq.,  and  art  **  Priest'*  in  Smith  and 
Cheetham,  TL  1700).  He  holds  that  the  Christian  presbyters,  like  the  Jewish, 
were  at  first  chiefly  officers  of  discipline^  not  of  worship,  and  that  the  fitness 
for  teaching  and  soundness  in  the  faith  were  altogether  subordinate  to  the 
moral  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  a  governor.  He  also  remarks  (p.  1707) 
that  neither  Clement  nor  Ignatius  makes  any  mention  of  presbyters  in  connec- 
tion with  teaching,  and  that  teaching  was  a  delegated  function  committed  to 
the  wiser  presbyters. 

«  Other  interpretations  of  the  apocalyptic  angels  :  1.  Heavenly  messengers, 
guardian  angels  of  the  seveial  churches.  Origen,  Jerome,  De  Wette,  Alford, 
Bishop  Lightfoot  2.  Deputies  or  clerks  of  the  churches,  corresponding  to 
the  sheUcJiai  of  the  synagogues.  Vitringa,  John  Lightfoot,  Bengel,  Winer. 
S.  Figurative  personifications  of  the  churches.  Arethas,  Salmasios.  4. 
Bishops  proper.     See  my  Hist,  of  the  Ap   Oh,  pp.  537  sqq. 
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was  written  before  the  year  70,  there  was  too  Kttle  time  for  a 
radical  cliange  of  the  organization  from  a  republican  to  a  mon- 
archical form.  Even  if  we  regard  the  "  angels  "  as  single  per- 
sons, they  were  evidently  confined  to  a  single  chnrch,  and  sub- 
ject to  St.  John ;  hence,  not  successors  of  the  apostles,  as  the 
latter  diocesan  bishops  claim  to  be.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
is  that  the  angels  were  congregational,  as  distinct  from  diocesan 
bishops,  and  mark  one  step  from  the  primitive  presbyters  to  the 
^  Ignatian  bishops,  who  were  likewise  congr^ational  officers,  but 
in  a  monarchical  sense  as  the  heads  of  the  presbytery,  bearing  a 
patriarchal  relation  to  the  congregation  and  being  eminently 
I  responsible  for  its  spiritual  condition.* 

5.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  idea  of  the  ancient  catholic 
episcopate  may  be  foimd  in  the  unique  position  of  James, 
the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  Unlike  the  apostles,  he  confined  his 
labors  to  the  mother  church  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  Jewish 
Christian  traditiolis  of  the  second  century  he  appears  both  as 
bishop  and  pope  of  the  church  universal.'  But  in  fact  he  was 
only  prvrrius  inter  pares.  In  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  Paul 
was  received  by  the  body  of  the  presbyters,  and  to  them  he 
gave  an  account  of  his  missionary  labors.'  Moreover,  this  au- 
thority of  James,  who  was  not  an  apostle,  was  exceptional  and 
due  chiefly  to  his  close  relationship  with  the  Lord,  and  his 
personal  sanctity,  which  won  the  respect  even  of  the  uncon- 
verted Jews. 

The  institution  of  episcopacy  proper  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
apostolic  age,  so  far  as  documentary  evidence  goes,  but  is  very 
apparent  and  well-nigh  universal  about  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond century.  Its  origin  and  growth  will  claim  our  attention 
in  the  next  period. 

>  Rothe,  Biinsen,  Thiersch,  and  Biahop  Lightfoot  trace  the  inatitatioii  of 
epiaoopaoy  to  the  Oentile  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  and  claim  for  it  some  sano- 
tion  of  the  soryiving  apostle  John  daring  the  mysterious  period  between  A.IX 
70  and  100.  Neander,  Baur,  and  Ritachl  opposed  Bothers  theory  (which  cm- 
ated  oonsiderable  sensation  in  learned  circles  at  the  time).  Bothe  was  not  an 
Episcopalian,  but  regarded  episcopacy  aa  a  temporary  historical  necessity  In 
the  ancient  church. 

*8ee§27,pp.  264sqq.        >Acta21:18;  oomp,ll:80;  12:17;  aadoii.l6L 
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§  62.    Decuxm8  amd  Deaoanesaes* 

Deaoonb,'  or  helpers,  appear  first  in  the  church  of  Jemsalem, 
seven  in  nnmber.  The  author  of  the  Acts  (ch.  6)  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  office,  which  is  mentioned  before 
that  of  the  presbyters.  It  had  a  precedent  in  the  officers  of  the 
synagogue  who  had  charge  of  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
alms.'  It  was  the  first  relief  of  the  heavy  burden  that  rested 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  apostles,  who  wished  to  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word.  It 
was  occasioned  by  a  complaint  of  the  Hellenistic  Christians 
against  the  Hebrew  or  Palestinian  brethi'en,  that  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  distribution  of  food  (and  perhaps 
money).  In  the  exercise  of  a  truly  fraternal  spirit  the  congrega- 
tion elected  seven  Hellenists  instead  of  Hebrews,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  their  Greek  names,  although  they  were  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  Jews  in  that  age.  After  the  popular  election 
they  were  ordained  by  the  apostles. 

The  example  of  the  mother  church  was  followed  in  all  other 
congregations,  though  without  particular  regard  to  the  number. 
The  church  of  Eome,  however,  perpetuated  even  the  number 
seven  for  several  generations.'  In  Philippi  the  deacons  took 
their  rank  after  the  presbyters,  and  are  addressed  with  them  in 
Paul's  Epistle. 

The  office  of  these  deacons,  according  to  the  narrative  in 
Acts,  was  to  minister  at  the  table  in  the  daily  love-feasts  and  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  The  primitive 
churches  were  charitable  societies,  taking  care  of  the  widows 

*  ^MUtorsf ,  dkLoontu^  in  later  usage  alao  Zidicmr,  dkuona  (In  Qyprian'a  works 
and  in  qynodioal  decrees). 

*  Ligfatfoot  {Hot.  Hebr.  in  Act  6 : 8)  says  :  '^  Tralatum  erat  offidum  Dia- 
conatiu  ,  .  ,  in  JBeeleHam  JBhangeUeam  ex  Judaioa,  Ehrant  erdm  in  unaguttgue 
^ynagoga  n^D:*i!>  %  ^^  Diaconi  quHnu  incubuit  i$ta  oura  (pauperumy^ 

*  According  to  a  letter  of  GomeUns,  the  Roman  Ohnrch  in  251  had  forty-six 
presbyters,  but  only  scYen  deacons,  Euseb.,  H.  &,  VL  48.  The  places  were 
filled  by  n/ft-deaoons.  In  Constantinople,  Justinian  authorised  the  appoint- 
inent  of  a  hundred  deaooiui 
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and  orphans,  dispensing  hospitality  to  strangers,  and  relieving 
the  needs  of  the  poor.  The  presbyters  were  the  eostodians, 
the  deacons  the  collectors  and  distributors,  of  the  charitable 
funds.  To  this  work  a  kind  of  pastoral  care  of  souls  very 
naturally  attached  itself,  since  poverty  and  sickness  afford  the 
best  occasions  and  the  most  urgent  demand  for  edifying  instruc- 
tion and  consolation.  Hence,  living  faith  and  exemplary  con- 
duct were  necessary  qualifications  for  the  office  of  deacon.' 

Two  of  the  Jerusalem  deacons,  Stephen  and  Philip,  labored 
also  as  preachers  and  evangelists,  but  in  the  exercise  of  a  per- 
sonal gift  rather  than  of  official  duty. 

In  post-apostolic  times,  when  the  bishop  was  raised  above  the 
presbyter  and  the  presbyter  became  priest,  the  deacon  was  re- 
garded as  Levite,  and  his  primary  function  of  care  of  the  poor 
was  lost  in  the  function  of  assisting  the  priest  in  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  of  public  worship  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  'Die  diaconate  became  the  first  of  the  three  or- 
ders of  the  ministry  and  a  stepping-stone  to  the  priesthood. 
At  the  same  time  the  deacon,  by  his  intimacy  with  the  bishop 
as  his  agent  and  messenger,  acquired  an  advantage  over  the 
priest. 

Deaconesses,'  or  female  helpers,  had  a  similar  charge  of  the 
poor  and  sick  in  the  female  portion  of  the  church.  This  office 
was  the  more  needful  on  account  of  the  rigid  separation  of  the 
sexes  at  that  day,  especially  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals. 
It  opened  to  pious  women  and  virgins,  and  chiefly  to  widows,  a 
most  suitable  field  for  the  regular  official  exercise  of  their  pe- 
culiar gifts  of  self-denying  charity  and  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  the  church.  Through  it  they  could  carry  the  light  and  com- 
fort of  the  gospel  into  the  most  private  and  delicate  relations  of 
domestic  life,  without  at  all  overstepping  their  natural  sphere. 
Paul  mentions  Phoebe  as  a  deaconess  of  the  church  of  Cenchreff, 
the  port  of  Corinth,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Prisca 
(Priscilla),  Mary,  Tryphsena,  Tryphosa,  and  Persis,  whom  he 

>  Aot8  6  :8  ;  1  Tim.  8  :8  sqq. 

*  4  I^Mdcoyof t  afterwards  also  ^uuc6punra,  diaeoni$9a,  dtacatut. 
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commends  for  their  labor  in  the  Lord,  served  in  the  same 
capacity  at  Bome.* 

The  deaconesses  were  usually  chosen  from  elderly  widows. 
In  the  Eastern  churches  the  office  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.' 

§  68.    Chu/rch  DiseypUne. 

Ik 
Holiness,  like  unity  and  catholicity  or  universality,  is  an  es- 
sential mark  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  who  is  himself  the  one, 
holy  Saviour  of  all  men ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  perfectly 
actualized  in  her  membership  on  earth,  and  is  subject  to  gradual 
growth  with  many  obstructions  and  lapses.  The  church  mili- 
tant, as  a  body,  like  every  individual  Christian,  has  to  pass 
through  a  long  process  of  sanctification,  which  cannot  be  com- 
plete till  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord. 

Even  the  apostles,  far  as  they  tower  above  ordinary  Chris- 
tians, and  infallible  as  they  are  in  giving  all  the  instruction 
necessary  to  salvation,  never  during  their  earthly  life  claimed 
sinless  perfection  of  character,  but  felt  themselves  oppressed 
with  manifold  infirmities,  and  in  constant  need  of  forgiveness 
and  purification. 

Still  less  can  we  expect  perfect  moral  purity  in  their  churches. 
In  fact,  all  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  contain  exhorta- 
tions to  progress  in  virtue  and  piety,  warnings  against  unfaith- 
fulness and  apostasy,  and  reproofs  respecting  corrupt  practices 
among  the  believers.  The  old  leaven  of  Judaism  and  heathen- 
ism could  not  be  purged  away  at  once,  and  to  many  of  the 
blackest  sins  the  converts  were  for  the  first  time  fully  exposed 

>  Bom.  16 : 1,  where  Phoebe  is  oaUed  (^)  ^idKovos  r^f  iKKkritrias  riif  4v  Kryxpeair. 
Comp.  16  : 8,  6,  12.  On  the  question  whether  the  widows  mentioned  1  Tim. 
8  :  11 ;  5  : 0-16,  were  deaconesses,  see  my  HiBt.  of  the  Ap.  Gh.,  p.  586. 

*  In  the  Roman  Church,  sisterhoods  for  ohari table  work  have  supplanted 
congregational  deaconesses  ;  and  similar  institutions  (without  the  tow  of  celi- 
bacy) were  established  among  the  Moravians,  in  the  Lutheran,  Episcopal,  and 
other  churches.  The  Eoman  OathoUc  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  Evangelical 
Deaconesses  of  Eaiserswerth  are  worthy  of  special  honor.  See  art.  D&aeon^ 
DeacoMM,  and  Deaconesses  in  Schaffs  Bel,  Cpdcp,,  vol.  L  (1882),  pp.  613  sqq. 
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after  their  regeneration  by  water  and  the  Spirit  In  the  churches 
of  Galatia  many  fell  back  from  grace  and  from  the  freedom  of 
the  gospel  to  the  legal  bondage  of  Judaism  and  the  '^  rudiments 
of  the  world."  In  the  church  of  Corinth,  Paul  had  to  rebuke  the 
carnal  spirit  of  sect,  the  morbid  desire  for  wisdom,  participation 
in  the  idolatrous  feasts  of  the  heathen,  the  tendency  to  unclean- 
ness,  and  a  scandalous  profanation  of  the  holy  Supper  or  the 
^love-feasts  connected  with  it.  Most  of  the  churches  of  Aria 
Minor,  according  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  Apocalypse, 
were  so  infected  with  theoretical  errors  or  practical  abuses,  as  to 
call  for  the  earnest  warnings  and  reproofs  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  the  apostles.' 

These  facts  show  how  needfnl  discipline  is,  both  for  the 
church  herself  and  for  the  offenders.  For  the  church  it  is  a 
process  of  self -purification,  and  the  assertion  of  the  holiness  and 
moral  dignity  which  essentially  belong  to  her.  To  the  offender 
it  is  at  once  a  merited  punishment  and  a  means  of  repentance 
and  reform.  For  the  ultimate  end  of  the  agency  of  Christ 
and  his  church  is  the  salvation  of  souls;  and  Paul  styles  the 
severest  form  of  church  discipline  the  delivering  of  the  back- 
slider "  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  * 

The  means  of  discipline  are  of  various  degrees  of  severity ; 
first,  private  admonition,  then  public  correction,  and,  finally, 
when  these  prove  fruitless,  ^excommunication,  or  temporaiy  ex- 
clusion from  all  the  means  of  grace  and  from  Christian  inter- 
course.* Upon  sincere  repentance,  the  fallen  one  is  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  The  act  of  discipline  is  that  of 
the  whole  congregation  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  Paul  him- 
self, though  personally  absent,  excommunicated  the  fornicator 
at  Corinth  with  the  concurrence  of  the  congregation,  and  as 
being  in  spirit  united  with  it.  Li  one  of  the  only  two  passages 
where  our  Lord  uses  the  term  eocHesia^  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  court 
which,  like  the  Jewish  synagogue,  has  authority  to  decide  dis- 

1  Oomp.  §  50,  p.  450.  *  1  Gok.  6:5. 

>Conip.  Matt  18:16-18;  Tit.8:10;  1  Cor.  5:5. 
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pntes  and  to  exercise  diedpline.'    In  the  synagogiJ^^^Sb^TOli^gB^^^    ^ 
of  presbyters  formed  the  local  court  for  judicial  as  welllks  a3- 
ininistrative  purposes,  but  acted  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
congregation. 

The  two  severest  cases  of  discipline  in  the  apostolic  church 
i^ere  the  fearful  punishment  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  by  Peter 
for  falsehood  and  hypocrisy  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
days  of  her  first  love,'  and  the  excommunication  of  a  member 
of  the  Corinthian  congregation  by  Paul  for  adultery  and  incest* 
The  latter  case  affords  also  an  instance  of  restoration.* 

J  .  ! 

§  64.    27ie  CoimGtl  at  Jerusalem, 
(Oomp.  §  84,  pp.  886  aqq.  and  846  sq.) 

The  most  complete  outward  representation  of  the  apostolic 
church  as  a  teaching  and  legislative  body  was  the  council  con- 
vened at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  50,  to  decide  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  law  of  Moses^  and  adjust  the  difference  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christianity.* 

We  notice  it  here  simply  in  its  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church. 

It  consisted  not  of  the  apostles  alone,  but  of  apostles,  elders, 
and  brethren.  We  know  that  Peter,  Paul,  John,  Barnabas,  and 
Titus  were  present,  perhaps  all  the  other  apostles.  James — not 
one  of  the  Twelve — presided  as  the  local  bishop,  and  proposed 
the  compromise  which  was  adopted.  The  transactions  were 
public,  before  the  congregation ;  the  brethren  took  part  in  the 
deliberations;  there  was  a  sharp  discussion,  but  the  spirit  of 
love  prevailed  over  the  pride  of  opinion ;  the  apostles  passed 
and  framed  the  decree  not  without,  but  with  the  elders  and 
"with  the  whole  church;"  and  sent  the  circular  letter  not  in 
their  own  name  only,  but  also  in  the  name  of  "the  brother 

1  Ifatfc.  18 :  17.    The  words :  '*  TeU  it  to  the  ohordh,**  oaanot  apply  to  the 
bhnroh  nniTeiBal,  aa  iiatkiiaia  does  in  Matt.  16 :  18. 
<Aot85:l-10.  M  Cor.  5:l8qq. 

*%Cot,  2:6-10.  *  AotB,  oh.  16,  and CkOatianB,  oh.  3. 
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dders ''  or  "  elder  brethren  "  to  "  the  brethren  "  of  the  congpe- 
gations  disturbed  by  the  question  of  circmncision.' 

All  of  which  plainly  proves  the  right  of  Christian  people  to 
take  part  in  some  way  in  the  government  of  the  church,  as  thej 
do  in  the  acts  of  worship.  The  spirit  and  practice  of  the  apos- 
tles favored  a  certain  kind  of  popular  self-government,  and  the 
harmonious,  fraternal  co-operation  of  the  different  elements  of 
the  church.  It  countenanced  no  abstract  distinction  of  dei^gj 
and  laity.  All  believers  are  called  to  the  prophetic,  priestly, 
and  kingly  offices  in  Christ  The  bearers  of  authority  and 
discipline  should  therefore  never  forget  that  their  great  work  is 
to  train  the  governed  to  freedom  and  independence,  and  by  the 
various  spiritual  offices  to  build  them  up  unto  the  unity  of  faith 
and  knowledge,  and  to  the  perfect  manhood  of  Christ. 

The  Greek  and  Eoman  churches  gradually  departed  from  the 
apostolic  polity  and  excluded  not  only  the  laity,  but  also  the 
lower  clergy  from  all  participation  in  the  legislative  councils. 

The  conference  of  Jerusalem,  though  not  a  binding  precedent, 
is  a  significant  example,  giving  the  apostolic  sanction  to  the 
synodical  form  of  government,  in  which  all  classes  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  are  represented  in  the  management  of  pnblic 
affairs  and  in  settling  controversies  respecting  faith  and  disci- 
pline. The  decree  which  it  passed  and  the  pastoral  letter  which 
it  sent,  are  the  first  in  the  long  line  of  decrees  and  canons  and 
encyclicals  which  issued  from  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Bat  it 
is  significant  that  this  first  decree,  though  adopted  undoubtedly 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  -svisely  adapted  to 
the  times  and  circumstances  of  the  mixed  churches  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  converts,  was  after  all  merely  "  a  temporary  expe- 
dient for  a  temporary  emergency,"  and  cannot  be  quoted  as  a 
precedent  for  infallible  decrees  of  permanent  force.  The  spirit 
of  fraternal  concession  and  harmony  which  dictated  the  Jerusa- 
lem compromise,  is  more  important  than  the  letter  of  the  de- 
cree itself.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  a  dispensation  of  law, 
but  of  spirit  and  of  life. 

iActsl5:6,  ld,22,  23.    Bee  Notes. 
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NOTBB. 

L  There  is  an  interesting  difference  of  reading  in  Acts  15  :  23  (see  the 
critical  editions),  bnt  it  does  not  affect  the  composition  of  the  confer- 
ence, at  least  as  far  as  the  elders  are  concerned.    The  textus  receptos 

reads:  ol  d9r<$OToXoiy  ical  ol  frp4<rfimpoif  Ka\  ol  adcXi^i  {^\  H,  L,  P, 
Syr.,  etc.)»  "The  apostles,  and  the  elders,  and  the  brethren  send  greet- 
ing nnto  the  brethren,"  etc.  So  the  E.  Y.,  except  that  it  omits  the 
article  twice.  The  Bevised  Y.,  following  the  better  attested  reading :  ol 
anooTokot,  koX  ol  trpcapvTfpoi  ddcX(^o(,  renders  in  the  text :  **  The  apostles, 
and  the  elders,  brethren,"  and  in  the  margin :  **  The  apostles  and  the 
elder  brethren"  (omitting  the  comma).  Bnt  it  may  also  be  translated: 
"  The  apostles,  and  brother-elders,"  considering  that  Peter  addresses  the 
elders  as  ovfiTrpta-^mpos,  or  "  fellow-elder  "  (1  Pet.  6  : 1).  The  textns 
rec.  agrees  better  with  yer.  22,  and  the  omission  of  koI  ol  may  possiblj 
have  arisen  from  a  desire  to  conform  the  text  to  the  later  practice  which 
exclnded  the  Ldty  from  synods,  but  it  is  strongly  supported  by  f}*,  A,  B, 
G,  D,  the  Yulg.  and  Irenseus,  and  adopted  by  Tischendorf  (ed.  YUI.) 
and  Westoott  and  Hort. 

BeUarmin  and  other  Boman  Catholic  and  certain  Episcopal  divines 
get  over  the  fact  of  the  participation  of  the  elders  and  brethren  in  a 
legislative  council  by  allowing  the  elders  and  brethren  simply  a  sileni 
consent.  So  Seeker  (as  quoted  by  Bishop  Jacobson,  in  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary on  Acts  15  :  22) :  "  The  apostles  join  the  elders  and  brethren 
with  themselves  .  .  .  not  to  allow  them  equal  authority,  but  merely  to 
express  their  concurrence."  Yery  different  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Plumptre 
on  Acts  15  :  22 :  "  The  latter  words  [*  with  the  whole  church ']  are  im- 
portant as  showing  the  position  occupied  by  the  laity.  If  they  con- 
ouired  in  the  latter,  it  must  have  been  submitted  to  their  approval,  and 
the  right  to  approve  involves  the  power  to  reject  and  probably  to 
modify."  Bishop  Cotterill  (Genesis  of  the  Ckurck,  p.  379)  expresses  the 
same  view.  ''It  was  manifestly,"  he  says,  ''a  free  council,  and  not  a 
mere  private  meeting  of  some  office-bearers.  It  was  in  fact  much  what 
the  Agora  was  in  archaic  times,  as  described  in  Homer :  in  which  the 
council  of  the  nobles  governed  the  decisions,  but  the  people  were  pres- 
ent and  freely  expressed  their  opinion.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  power  of  free  speech  in  the  councils  of  the  church  is  the  true 
test  of  the  character  of  these  assemblies.  Free  discussion,  and  arbitrary 
government,  either  by  one  person  or  by  a  privileged  class,  have  been 
found,  in  aU  ages  and  under  all  polities,  to  be  incompatible  with  each 
other.  Again,  not  only  were  the  multitude  present,  but  we  are  expressly 
told  that  the  whole  church  concurred  in  the  decision  and  in  the  action 
taken  upon  it." 

n.  The  atahcrity  of  the  Jerusalem  conference  as  a  precedent  for 
legolar  legislative  councils  and  synods  has  been  often  overrated.    On 
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the  other  hand.  Canon  Famr  {JAft  and  Work  ofSL  Paid,  L  431)  greasy 
underrates  it  when  he  says :  ^'  It  is  only  by  an  nnwarrantable  extension 
of  terms  that  the  meeting  of  the  chtuoh  of  Jerosalem  can  be  oalled  a 
'  oounoil,'  and  the  word  connotes  a  totally  different  order  of  conceptions 
to  those  that  were  prevalent  at  that  early  time.  The  so-called  Council 
of  Jerusalem  in  no  way  resembled  the  General  Councils  of  the  Church, 
either  in  its  history,  its  constitution,  or  its  object.  It  was  not  a  conven- 
tion of  ordained  delegates,  but  a  meeting  of  the  entire  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  church  of  Antioch.  Even  Paul  and 
Barnabas  seem  to  have  had  no  vote  in  the  decision,  though  the  votes  of 
a  promiscuous  body  could  certainly  not  be  more  enlightened  than  theirs, 
nor  was  their  allegiance  due  in  any  way  to  James.  The  church  of  Jeru- 
salem might  out  of  respect  be  consulted,  but  it  had  no  claim  to 
superiority,  no  abstract  prerogative  to  bind  its  decisions  on  the  free 
church  of  Qod.  The  '  decree '  of  the  '  council '  was  little  more  than  the 
wise  recommendation  of  a  single  synod,  addressed  to  a  particular  dis- 
trict, and  possessing  only  a  temporary  validity.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  local 
oonoordai.  Little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  universal  church 
to  two  of  its  restrictions ;  a  third,  not  many  years  after,  was  twice  dis- 
cussed and  settled  by  F^ul,  on  the  same  general  principles,  but  with  a 
by  no  means  identical  conclusion.  The  concession  which  it  made  to  the 
Cbntiles,  in  not  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  was  equally 
treated  as  a  dead  letter  by  the  Judaizing  party,  and  cost  Paul  the 
severest  battle  of  his  lifetime  to  maintain.  If  this  circular  letter  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  binding  and  final  decree,  and  if  the  meeting  of  a  single 
church,  not  by  delegates,  but  in  the  person  of  all  its  members,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  councU,  never  was  the  decision  of  a  council  less  appealed 
to,  and  never  was  a  decree  regarded  as  so  entirely  inoperative  alike  by 
those  who  repudiated  the  validity  of  its  concessions,  and  by  those  who 
discussed,  as  though  they  were  stiU  an  open  question,  no  leas  than 
three  of  its  four  restrictions." 

§  65.     The  Chv/rcK  and  the  Kimgdom,  of  Ohrist, 

Thus  the  apostolic  church  appears  as  a  free,  independent,  and 
complete  organism,  a  system  of  supernatural,  divine  life  in  a 
human  body.  It  contains  in  itself  all  the  offices  and  energies 
required  for  its  purposes.  It  produces  the  supply  of  its  outward 
wants  from  its  own  free  spirit.  It  is  a  self -snpporting  and  self- 
governing  institution,  within  the  state,  but  not  of  the  state. 
Of  a  union  with  the  state,  either  in  the  way  of  hierarchical 
supremacy  or  of  Erastian  subordination,  the  first  three  centnries 
afiEord  no  trace.     The  apostles  honor  the  civil  authority  as  a 
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divine  institution  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  for 
the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  punishment  of  the  evil-doer ; 
and  they  enjoin,  even  under  the  reign  of  a  Claudius  and  a  Kero, 
strict  obedience  to  it  in  all  civil  concerns ;  as,  indeed,  their  hea- 
venly Master  himself  submitted  in  temporal  matters  to  Herod 
and  to  Pilate,  and  rendered  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  were 
Csesar's.  But  in  their  spiritual  calling  they  allowed  nothing  to 
be  prescribed  or  forbidden  to  them  by  the  authorities  of  the 
state.  Their  principle  was,  to  "  obey  God  rather  than  men."' 
For  this  principle,  for  their  alliance  to  the  King  of  kings, 
they  were  always  ready  to  suffer  imprisonment,  insult,  persecu- 
tion, and  death,  but  never  to  resort  to  carnal  weapons,  or  stir  up 
rebellion  and  revolution.  "  The  weapons  of  our  warfare,"  says 
Paul,  "  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God."  Martyrdom 
is  a  far  nobler  heroism  than  resistance  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
leads  with  greater  certainty  at  last  to  a  thorough  and  permanent 
victory. 

The  apostolic  church,  as  to  its  membership,  was  not  free  from 
impurities,  the  after-workings  of  Judaism  and  heathenism  and 
the  natural  man.  But  in  virtue  of  an  inherent  authority  it 
exercised  rigid  discipline,  and  thus  steadUy  asserted  its  dignity 
and  holiness.  It  was  not  perfect ;  but  it  earnestly  strove  after 
the  perfection  of  manhood  in  Christ,  and  longed  and  hoped  for 
the  reappearance  of  the  Lord  in  glory,  to  the  exaltation  of  his 
people.  It  was  as  yet  not  actually  universal,  but  a  little  flock 
compared  with  the  hostile  hosts  of  the  heathen  and  Jewish 
world ;  yet  it  carried  in  itself  the  principle  of  true  catholicity, 
the  power  and  pledge  of  its  victory  over  all  other  religions,  and 
its  final  prevalence  among  aU  nations  of  the  earth  and  in  all 
classes  of  society. 

Paul  defines  the  church  as  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.'  He 
thus  represents  it  as  an  organic  living  system  of  various  mem- 
bers, powers,  and  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  abode 
of  Christ  and  the  organ  of  his  redeeming  and  sanctifying  influ- 


iBom.l2:6;  lGor.6:15;  10:17;  12:27;  Eph.  1:23;  4:12;  5:28,1 
CoLlilS,  24;  2:17. 
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ence  upon  the  world.    ChriBt  is^  in  one  view,  the  rnling  head, 
in  another  the  all-pervading  soul,  of  this  body.  ( Christ  with- 
out the  church  were  a  head  without  a  body,  a  fountain  with- 
out a  stream,  a  king  without  subjects,  a  captain  without  soldiers, 
a  bridegroom  without  a  bride.    The  church  without  Christ  were 
a  body  without  soul  or  spirit — ^a  lifeless  corpse,  j  The  church  lives 
only  as  Christ  lives  and  moves  and  works  in  her.    At  every 
moment  of  her  existence  she  is  dependent  on  him,  as  the  body 
on  the  soul,  or  the  branches  on  the  vine.    But  on  his  part  he 
perpetually  bestows  upon  her  his  heavenly  gifts  and  supernatural 
powers,  continually  reveals  himself  in  her,  and  uses  her  as  his 
organ  for  the  spread  of  his  kingdom  and  the  christianizing  of 
the  world,  till  all  principalities  and  powers  shall  yield  free  obe- 
dience to  him,  and  adore  him  as  the  eternal  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King  of  the  regenerate  race.    This  work  must  be  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  history.     The  idea  of  a  body,  and  of  all  organic  life,  in- 
cludes that  of  development,  of  expansion  and  consolidation. 
And  hence  the  same  Paul  speaks  also  of  the  growth  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  body  of  Christ,  "  till  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of 
the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  full- 
grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Clirist." ' 

This  sublime  idea  of  the  church,  as  developed  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  when  Paul  was  a  prisoner  chained  to  a  heathen 
soldier,  soars  high  above  the  actual  condition  of  the  little  flocks 
of  peasants,  f  reedmen,  slaves,  and  lowly,  uncultured  people  that 
composed  the  apostolic  congregations.  It  has  no  parallel  in  the 
social  ideals  of  ancient  philosophers  and  statesmen.  It  can  only 
be  traced  to  divine  inspiration. 

We  must  not  confound  this  lofty  conception  of  the  church  as 
the  body  of  Christ  with  any  particidar  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, which  at  best  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  an  imperfect 
approach  to  the  ideal.  Nor  must  we  identify  it  with  the  still 
higher  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  kingdom  of  heaveo. 

>  Eph.  4 :  18. 
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A  vast  amount  of  presumption,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  has 
grown  out  of  such  confusion.  It  is  remarkable  that  Christ 
speaks  only  once  of  the  church  in  the  organic  or  universal 
sense/  But  he  very  often  speaks  of  the  kingdom,  and  nearly 
all  his  parables  illustrate  this  grand  idea.  The  two  conceptions 
ai-e  closely  related,  yet  distinct  In  many  passages  we  could  not 
possibly  substitute  the  one  for  the  other  without  manifest  im- 
propriety.* The  church  is  external,  visible,  manifold,  temporal ; 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  internal,  spiritual,  one,  and  ever- 
lasting. The  kingdom  is  older  and  more  comprehensive;  it 
embraces  all  the  true  children  of  God  on  earth  and  in  heaven, 
before  Christ  and  after  Christ,  inside  and  outside  of  the  churches 
and  sects.  The  historical  church  with  its  various  ramifications 
is  a  psedagogic  institution  or  training-school  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  will  pass  away  as  to  its  outward  form  when  its  mis- 
sion is  fulfilled.  The  kingdom  has  come  in  Clirist,  is  continu- 
ally coming,  and  will  finally  come  in  its  full  grown  strength  and 
beauty  when  the  King  will  visibly  appear  in  his  glory. 

The  coming  of  this  kingdom  in  and  through  the  visible 
churches,  with  varying  conflicts  and  victories,  is  the  proper 
object  of  church  history.  It  is  a  slow,  but  sure  and  steady  prog- 
ress, with  many  obstructions,  delays,  circuitous  turns  and  wind- 
ings, but  constant  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  him  who 
sits  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  and  directs  it  through  rain,  storm, 
and  sunshine  to  the  harbor  of  the  other  and  better  world. 

^  Matt  16 :  18.  In  the  other  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  iKKKviata,  Matt. 
18 :  17,  it  denotes  a  local  congregation  (a  e^nagogue),  as  in  Tery  many  passa- 
ges of  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  We  use  the  word  church  in  two  additional 
senses  in  which  it  never  occurs  in  the  New  Test.,  because  the  thing  did  not 
exist  then,  namely,  of  church  buildings  and  of  denominations  (as  the  Roman 
Church,  Anglican  Church,  Lutheran  Church). 

'  We  could  not  say  **  Thy  church  come  "  (Matt.  6:9);  "to  such  (children) 
belongeth  the  church  **  (Mark  10 :  14) ;  *^  the  church  oometh  not  with  obsenra- 
tion "  (Luke  17  :  21) ;  "  neither  fomioators,  etc.  .  .  .  shall  inherit  the  chureh^^ 
(1  Cor.  6 :  10) ;  "  the  church  is  not  eating  and  drinking,  but  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  '*  (Rom.  15:17).  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  improper  to  caU  the  kingdom  of  Gh>d  **  the  body  of  Christ "  or  **  the  bride 
of  the  Lamb." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THEOLOGY  OP  THE  APOSTOLIO  GHUBGH. 

§  66.    LUerattMre. 

L  Works  on  the  Theology  of  the  whole  New  Testament. 

August  Neandeb  (d.  1850) :   Oeschichte  der  Pflamttng  und  LeUung  der 

chrisa,  Kirche  durch  die  AposteL    Hamburg,  1832 ;  4th  ed.,  1847, 

2  yoIb.  (in  the  second  vol.) ;  EngL  transl.  by  J.  A,  Rtfkmd,  Edinb., 

1842 ;  revised  and  corrected  by  K  Q.  Robinxon,  New  York,  1865. 

Neander  and  Schmid  take  the  lead  in  a  historical  analysis  of  the 

different  types  of  Apostolic  doctrine  (James,  Peter,  Paul,  John). 
Sam.  Ltrrz :  Biblische  DogmaHk^  herausgeg.  yon  R.  R&etschi.    Pforzheim* 

1847. 
CHBisr.  Fezbdb.  Sohmid  (an  independent  co-laborer  of  Neander,  d.  1852) : 

Biblische   Theologie  dee  Neuen   Testaments.      Ed.   by  WeizsScker. 

Stnttg.,  1853,  2d  ed.  1859.     2  vols.     (The  EngL  translation  by  G. 

H.  Yenables,  Edlnb.,  1870,  is  merely  an  abridgment.) 
Edwabd  Rbuss  (Prof,  in  Strassbnrg) :  Histoire  de  Ui  ihMogie  ckreHenne 

au  siSde  apostolique.    Strassb.,  1852.    3d  ed.,  Paris,  1864.    2  toIb. 

English  translation  from  the  third  French  ed.  by  Awnie  Earwood. 

London,  1872.    2  vols. 
LuTXEBBBCK  (a  liberal  Bom.  Oath.) :  Die  N".  TJichen  Lehrbegriffej  oder 

Untersuchungen  uber  das  ZeitaUer  der  ReligionsfDende,    Mainz,  1852. 

2  vols. 
G.  L.  Hahk  :  Die  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,   Bd.  L   Leipzig,  1854 
H.  Mbssneb  :  Die  Lehre  der  AposteL    Leipz.,  1856.    Follows  in  the  path 

of  Neander. 
F.  Ohr.  Baur  (d.  1860) :   Vorlesungen  Oher  neutestamentHche  Theoiogie, 

Leipz.,  1864.    Published  after  his  death,  by  his  son.    Sums  up  the 

bold  critical  speculations  of  the  founder  of  the  Tubingen  School 

The  most  important  part  is  the  section  on  the  system  of  Paul 
W.  BsTSOHiiAa :   Die  Christologie  des  Neuen  Testaments.    Berlin,  1866 

(260  pages). 
Thomas  Dehanht  Bebnabd  :  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  TetiameM. 

Lectures  on  the  Bampton  Foundation.    London  and  Boston,  1867. 
H.  EwAU) :  Die  Lehre  der  Bibel  von  Oott  oder  die  Theologie  des  aUen 
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tmd  neuen  Bundes.  Leipzig,  1871-76.  4  yob.  (More  important 
for  the  Old  Test,  than  for  the  New.) 

A  Immbb  :  Tkeologie  des  neuen  Testaments,    Bern,  1877. 

J.  J.  YAK  Oostebzbb:  Bihlische  Theol  des  K  T,  (translated  from  the 
Datch).  Elbeif.,  1868.  Engl.  transL  by  Vtot  O,  E,  Day.  New 
Haven,  1870.  Another  English  translation  by  Maurice  J.  Evans: 
The  Theology  of  the  New  Test.,  etc.    London,  1870. 

BsBNH.  Weiss:  BibL  Tkeologie  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Berlin,  1868; 
3d  ed.,  1880.    An  elaborate  work  based  on  carefol  exegesis. 

n.  Separate  works  on  the  doctrinal  types  of  the  several  apostles,  by 
W.  G.  Scmmxc,  and  BBrooHLAa,  on  James ;  by  Matsbhofp,  Wubs, 
and  MoBiOH,  on  Peter;  by  Ustebi,  Pfuezdbbeb,  Hoiacbn,  Lbathbb, 
Ibonb,  on  Paul ;  by  BiEmf,  on  Hebrews ;  by  Fbommann,  Eosxlin, 
WxiaB,  Lbathbs,  on  John— qnoted  in  previous  sections. 

DX  The  doctrinal  sections  in  the  Histories  of  the  Apostolic  Ohnrch  by 
Lanob,  Lbohleb,  Thibbsch,  Stakuex,  and  Sohaff  (pp.  614-679), 
besides  Nbandeb  already  mentioned.  Gomp.  also  Chables  A. 
Bmaos :  The  idea,  history  and  importance  of  Biblical  Theology,  in 
the  "  Presbyterian  Review,"  New  York,  Jnly,  1882. 

IV.  For  the  contrast  between  the  apostolic  and  the  rabbinical  theology, 
see  Fbbd.  Webeb  (a  missionary  among  the  Jews,  d.  1879) :  SyS" 
tern  der  altsynagogalenpaldstinsichen  Theologie,  aus  Targum,  Midrasch^ 
und  Talmud  dargestelU,  Nach  des  Verf.  Tode  herausgeg.  von  Frz. 
DeUtzsch  tmd  Q.  Scknedermann,    Leipz.,  1880. 


§  67.    Unity  of  AjmtoUc  Teaching. 

Christianity  is  primarily  not  merely  doctrine,  but  life,  a  new 
moral  creation,  a  saving  fact,  first  personally  embodied  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  incarnate  Word,  the  God-man,  to  spread  from  him 
and  embrace  gradually  the  whole  body  of  the  race,  and  bring  it 
into  saving  fellowship  with  God.  The  same  is  true  of  Chris- 
tianity as  it  exists  subjectively  in  single  individuals.  It  begins 
not  with  religious  views  and  notions  simply ;  though  it  includes 
these,  at  least  in  germ.  It  comes  as  a  new  life ;  as  regeneration, 
conversion,  and  sanctification ;  as  a  creative  fact  in  experience, 
taking  up  the  whole  man  with  all  his  faculties  and  capacities, 
releasing  him  from  the  guilt  and  the  power  of  sin,  and  recon- 
ciling him  with  God,  restoring  harmony  and  peace  to  the  soul, 
and  at  last  glorifying  the  body  itself.  Thus,  the  life  of  Christ 
is  mirrored  in  his  people,  rising  gradually,  through  the  use  of 
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the  means  of  grace  and  the  continued  exercise  of  faith  and  love, 
to  its  maturity  in  the  resurrection. 

But  the  new  life  necessarily  contains  the  element  of  doctrine, 
or  knowledge  of  the  truth,  Christ  calls  himself  "  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life."  He  is  himself  the  personal  revelation  of 
saving  truth,  and  of  the  normal  relation  of  man  to  God.  Yet  this 
element  of  doctrine  itself  appears  in  the  Kew  Testament,  not  in 
the  form  of  an  abstract  theory,  the  product  of  speculation,  a 
scientific  system  of  ideas  subject  to  logical  and  mathematical 
demonstration;  but  as  the  fresh,  immediate  utterance  of  the 
supernatural,  divine  life,  a  life-giving  power,  equally  practical 
and  theoretical,  coming  witli  divine  authority  to  the  heart,  the 
will,  and  the  conscience,  as  well  as  to  the  mind,  and  irresistibly 
drawing  them  to  itself.  The  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  as  it 
meets  us  here,  is  at  the  same  time  eternal  life.^  We  must  not 
confound  truth  with  dogma.  Truth  is  the  divine  substance, 
doctrine  or  dogma  is  the  human  apprehension  and  statement  of 
it ;  truth  is  a  living  and  life-giving  power,  dogma  a  logical 
formula ;  truth  is  infinite,  unchanging,  and  eternal ;  d<^ma 
is  finite,  changeable,  and  perfectible. 

The  Bible,  therefore,  is  not  only,  nor  principally,  a  book  for 
the  learned,  but  a  book  of  life  for  every  one,  an  epistle  written 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  mankind.  In  the  words  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  there  breathes  the  highest  and  holiest  spiritual  power, 
the  vivifying  breath  of  Grod,  piercing  bone  and  marrow,  thrilling 
through  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  quickening  the  dead.  The 
life,  the  eternal  life,  which  was  from  the  beginning  with  the 
Father,  and  is  manifested  to  us,  there  comes  upon  us,  as  it  were, 
sensibly,  now  as  the  mighty  tornado,  now  as  the  gentle  zephyr ; 
now  overwhelming  and  casting  us  down  in  the  dust  of  humility 
and  penitence,  now  reviving  and  raising  us  to  the  joy  of  faith 
and  peace ;  but  always  bringing  forth  a  new  creature,  like  the 
word  of  power,  which  said  at  the  first  creation,  ^^  Let  there  be 
light  1 "  Here  verily  is  holy  groimd.  Here  is  the  door  of  eter- 
nity, the  true  ladder  to  heaven,  on  which  the  angels  of  Gk>d  are 

1  John  17:8. 
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ascending  and  descending  in  unbroken  line.  K'o  number  of  sys- 
tems of  Christian  faith  and  morals,  therefore,  indispensable  as 
they  are  to  the  scientific  purposes  of  the  church  and  of  theology, 
can  ever  fill  the  place  of  the  Bible,  whose  words  are  spirit  and 
life. 

When  we  say  the  New  Testament  is  no  logically  arranged 
system  of  doctrines  and  precepts,  we  are  far  from  meaning  that 
it  has  no  internal  order  and  consistency.  On  the  contrary,  it 
exhibits  the  most  beautiful  harmony,  like  the  external  crea- 
tion, and  like  a  true  work  of  art.  It  is  the  very  task  of  the  his- 
torian, and  especially  of  the  theologian,  to  bring  this  hidden  liv- 
ing order  to  view,  and  present  it  in  logical  and  scientific  forms. 
For  this  work  Paul,  the  only  one  of  the  apostles  who  received  a 
learned  education,  himself  furnishes  the  first  fruitful  suggestions, 
especially  in  his  epistle  to  the  Komans.  This  epistle  follows  a 
logical  arrangement  even  in  form,  and  approaches  as  nearly  to 
a  scientific  treatise  as  it  could  consistently  with  the  fervent, 
direct,  practical,  popular  spirit  and  style  essential  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  inseparable  from  their  great  mission  for  all 
Christendom. 

The  substance  of  all  the  apostolic  teaching  is  the  witness  of 
Christ,  the  gospel,  and  the  free  message  of  that  divine  love  and 
salvation,  which  appeared  in  the  person  of  Christ,  was  secured 
to  mankind  by  his  work,  is  gradually  realized  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  and  will  be  completed  with  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  in  glory.  This  salvation  also  comes  in  close  connection 
with  Judaism,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
the  substance  of  all  the  Old  Testament  types  and  shadows.  The 
several  doctrines  entering  essentially  into  this  apostolic  preach- 
ing are  most  beautifully  and  simply  arranged  and  presented  in 
what  is  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which,  though  not  in  its  pre- 
cise form,  yet,  as  regards  its  matter,  certainly  dates  from  the 
primitive  age  of  Christianity.  On  all  the  leading  points,  the 
person  of  Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah,  his  holy  life,  his  aton- 
ing death,  his  triumphant  resurrection  and  exaltation  at  the 
right  hand  of  Qod,  and  his  second  coming  to  judge  the  world, 
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the  establishment  of  the  church  as  a  divine  institution,  the  com- 
munion of  believers,  the  word  of  God,  and  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  the  work  of  the  H0I7  Spirit, 
the  necessity  of  repentance  and  conversion,  of  regeneration  and 
sanctification,  the  final  completion  of  salvation  in  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlast- 
ing— on  all  these  points  the  apostles  are  perfectly  unaninious,  so 
far  as  their  writings  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  apostles  all  drew  their  doctriue  in  common  from  pensonal 
contact  with  the  divine-human  history  of  the  crucified  and  risen 
Saviour,  and  from  the  inward  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  re- 
vealing the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ  in  them,  and  opening 
to  them  the  understanding  of  his  words  and  acts.  This  divine 
enlightenment  is  inspiration,  governing  not  only  the  composition 
of  the  sacred  writings,  but  also  the  oral  instructions  of  tlieir 
authora ;  not  merely  an  act,  but  a  permanent  state.  The  apostles 
lived  and  moved  continually  in  the  element  of  truth.  They 
spoke,  wrote,  and  acted  from  the  spirit  of  truth ;  and  this,  not  as 
passive  instruments,  but  as  conscious  and  free  organs.  For  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  not  supersede  the  gifts  and  peculiarities  of 
nature,  which  are  ordained  by  God ;  it  sanctifies  them  to  the 
service  of  his  kingdom.  Inspiration,  however,  is  concerned  only 
with  moral  and  religious  truths,  and  the  communication  of  what 
is  necessary  to  salvation.  Incidental  matters  of  geography,  Iiis- 
tory,  archaeology,  and  of  mere  personal  interest,  can  be  r^arded 
as  directed  by  inspiration  only  so  far  as  they  really  afiFect  reli- 
gious truth. 

The  revelation  of  the  body  of  Christian  truth  essential  to  sal- 
vation coincides  in  extent  with  the  received  canon  of  the  New 
Testament.  There  is  indeed  constant  growth  and  development 
in  the  Christian  church,  which  progresses  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  vitality  and  zeal,  but 
it  is  a  progress  of  apprehension  and  appropriation  by  man,  not 
of  communication  or  revelation  by  God.  We  may  speak  of  a 
secondary  inspiration  of  extraordinary  men  whom  Grod  raises 
from  time  to  time,  but  tlieir  writings  must  be  measured  by  the 
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only  infallible  standard,  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Everj  true  advance  in  Christian  knowledge  and  life  is  condi- 
tioned by  a  deeper  descent  into  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Christ, 
who  declared  the  whole  counsel  of  God  and  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, first  in  person,  and  then  through  his  apostles. 

The  IN'ew  Testament  is  thus  but  one  book,  the  teadiing  of  one 
mind,  the  mind  of  Christ.  He  gave  to  his  disciples  the  words 
of  life  which  the  Father  gave  him,  and  inspired  them  with  the 
spirit  of  truth  to  reveal  his  glory  to  them.  Herein  consists  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  twenty-seven  writings  which  consti- 
tute the  Kew  Testament,  for  all  emergencies  and  for  perpetual 
use,  until  the  written  and  printed  word  shall  be  superseded  by 
the  reappearance  of  the  personal  Word,  and  the  beatific  vision 
of  saints  in  light. 

§  68.    Differ&nJt  Types  of  ApostoUo  Teaching. 

With  all  this  harmony,  the  Christian  doctrine  appears  in  the 
New  Testament  in  different  forms  according  to  the  peculiar 
character,  education,  and  sphere  of  the  several  sacred  writers. 
The  truth  of  the  gospel,  in  itself  infinite,  can  adapt  itself  to 
every  class,  to  every  temperament,  every  order  of  talent,  and 
every  habit  of  thought  Like  the  light  of  the  sun,  it  breaks 
into  various  colors  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  on  which 
it  falls ;  like  the  jewel,  it  emits  a  new  radiance  at  every  turn. 

Irenseus  speaks  of  a  fourfold  ^^  Gospel." '  In  like  manner  we 
may  distinguish  a  fourfold  "  Apostle,"  *  or  four  corresponding 
types  of  apostolic  doctrine.'  The  Epistle  of  James  corresponds 
to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  his  ad- 
dresses in  the  Acts  to  that  of  Mark ;  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  his  Acts ;  and  the  Epistles  of  John 
to  the  Gospel  of  the  same  apostle. 

'  €bayy4\t09  rrrpdfMpipoif.  '  iarSerokof, 

*  Gomp.  r^os  Ht^axv'j  Bom.  6  :  17,  and  the  remarks  of  Weiss  in  loc.  (6th  ed. 
of  Meyer's  Com.^  1881),  who  takes  the  word  in  specific  application  to  the  Pau- 
line doctrine  of  Christianity ;  while  others  refer  it  to  the  Christian  system  in 
general     Similar  terms  in  Plato,  r^oi  vcudcfcu,  r^os  r^t  Stdo^icciAW,  eta 
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This  division,  however,  both  as  regards  the  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles,  is  subordinate  to  a  broader  difference  between  Jewisli 
and  Gentile  Christianity,  which  runs  through  the  entire  history 
of  the  apostolic  period  and  affects  even  the  doctrine,  the  polity, 
the  worship,  and  the  practical  life  of  the  church.  The  differ- 
ence rests  on  the  great  religious  division  of  the  world,  before 
and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  continued  until  a  native  Chris- 
tian race  took  the  place  of  the  first  generation  of  converts.  The 
Jews  naturally  took  the  Christian  faith  into  intimate  association 
with  the  divinely  revealed  religion  of  the  old  covenant,  and 
adhered  as  far  as  possible  to  their  sacred  institutions  and  rites ; 
while  the  heathen  converts,  not  having  known  the  law  of  Moses, 
passed  at  once  from  the  state  of  nature  to  the  state  of  grace. 
The  former  represented  the  historical,  traditional,  conservative 
principle;  the  latter,  the  principle  of  freedom,  independence, 
and  progress. 

Accordingly  we  have  two  classes  of  teachers :  apostles  of  the 
Jews  or  of  the  circumcision,  and  apostles  of  the  Gentiles  or  of 
the  uncircumcision.  That  this  distinction  extends  farther  than 
the  mere  missionary  field,  and  enters  into  all  the  doctrinal  views 
and  practical  life  of  the  parties,  we  see  from  the  accoimts  of  the 
apostolic  council  which  was  held  for  the  express  purpose  of  ad- 
justing the  difference  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic 
law. 

But  the  opposition  was  only  relative,  though  it  caused  colli- 
sions at  times,  and  even  temporary  alienation,  as  between  Paul 
and  Peter  at  Antioch.*  As  the  two  forms  of  Christianity  had 
a  common  root  in  the  full  life  of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  both 
Gentiles  and  Jews,  so  they  gradually  grew  together  into  the 
unity  of  the  catholic  church.  And  as  Peter  represents  the 
Jewish  church,  and  Paul  the  Gentile,  so  John,  at  the  dose  of 
the  apostolic  age,  embodies  the  higher  union  of  the  two. 

With  this  difference  of  standpoint  are  connected  subordinate 
differences,  as  of  temperament,  style,  method.  James  has  been 
distinguished  as  the  apostle  of  the  law  or  of  works ;  Peter,  as  the 
>  GkO.  a :  11  sqq.     See  §  85,  pp.  852  sqq. 
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apofitle  of  hope ;  Paiil,  as  the  apostle  of  faith ;  and  John,  as 
the  apostle  of  love.  To  the  first  has  been  assigned  the  phleg- 
matic (?)  temperament,  in  its  sanctified  Christian  state,  to  the 
second  the  sanguine,  to  the  third  the  choleric,  and  to  the  fourth 
the  melancholic ;  a  distribution,  however,  only  admissible  in  a 
very  limited  sense.  The  four  gospels  also  present  similar  dif- 
ferences ;  the  first  having  close  affinity  to  the  position  of  James, 
the  second  to  that  of  Peter,  the  third  to  that  of  Paul,  and  the 
fourth  representing  in  its  doctrinal  element  the  spirit  of  John. 

If  we  make  the  difference  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity the  basis  of  classification,  we  may  reduce  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  to  three  types  of  doctrine:  the  Jewish 
Christian,  the  Grentile  Christian,  and  the  ideal  or  unionistic 
Christian.  The  first  is  chiefiy  represented  by  Peter,  the  second 
by  Paul,  the  third  by  John.  As  to  James,  he  must  be  ranked 
under  the  first  type  as  the  local  head  of  the  Jerusalem  wing  of 
the  conservative  school,  while  Peter  was  the  oecumenical  head 
of  the  whole  church  of  the  circumcision.* 

§  69.    The  Jewish  Christicm  Theology — /.  James  cmd  the  Oos- 

pd  of  Lorn, 

(Gomp.  g  27,  and  the  Lit.  given  there.) 

The  Jewish  Christian  type  embraces  the  Epistles  of  James, 
Peter,  and  Jude,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  to 
some  extent  the  Revelation  of  John;  for  John  is  placed  by 
Paul  among  the  "pillars"  of  the  church  of  the  circumcision, 
though  in  his  later  writings  he  took  an  independent  position 

*  SchelliDg'B  £preat  idea  of  the  three  ages  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  the 
Petrine  (oathoUo),  the  Pauline  (protestant),  and  the  Johannean  (fatnre),  is 
well  known.  I  saw  the  aged  philosopher  shortly  before  his  death,  in  a  hotel 
at  Bagatz,  Switzerland  (Angost,  1854),  and  found  him  lying  on  his  bed,  a« 
pale  as  a  corpse,  but  with  clear  mind  and  brilliant  eyes.  When  I  asked  him 
whether  he  still  held  to  that  construction  of  church  history,  he  emphatically 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  added  that  he  had,  on  further  reflection,  made 
room  for  Jame»  as  the  xepresentatiTe  of  the  Oresk  church,  in  distioction  from 
the  Roman  or  Petrine  church.  I  mention  this  as  an  interesting  modification 
of  his  theory,  not  made  known  before,  and  as  containing  a  grain  of  truth. 
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above  the  distinction  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  In  these  books, 
originally  designed  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  for  Jewish 
Christian  readers,  Christianity  is  exhibited  in  its  unity  with  the 
Old  Testament,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  same.  They  unfold  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  5 :  17), 
that  Christ  did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets, 
but  to  "fulfil."  The  Gospels,  especially  that  of  Matthew,  show 
historically  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  lawgiver,  the  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  of  Israel. 

On  this  historical  basis  James  and  Peter  build  their  practical 
exhortations,  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  shows  chiefly 
the  agreement  of  the  gospel  with  the  law,  the  latter  with  the 
prophets. 

James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  in  keeping  with  his  life-long 
labors  in  Jerusalem,  his  speech  at  the  Council,  and  the  letter  of  the 
Council — ^^which  he  probably  wrote  himself — ^holds  most  closely 
to  the  Mosaic  religion,  and  represents  the  gospel  itself  as  laWy 
yet  as  the  ^^j>erfect  law  of  liberty.'''*  *  Herein  lies  the  difference 
as  well  as  the  unity  of  the  two  dispensations.  The  "law" 
points  to  the  harmony,  the  qualifying  "perfect"  and  "liberty" 
to  the  superiority  of  Christianity,  and  intimates  that  Judaism 
was  irwperfect  and  a  law  of  hondage,  from  which  Christ  has  set 
us  free.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  distinguishes  the  gospel  as  free- 
dom from  the  law,  as  a  system  of  slavery;'  but  he  re-establishes 
the  law  on  the  basis  of  freedom,  and  sums  up  the  whole  Chris- 
tian life  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  love  to  God  and  to  our 
neighbor;  therein  meeting  James  from  the  opposite  starting- 
point.' 

James,  the  Christian  legalist,  lays  great  stress  on  good  works 
which  the  law  requires,  but  he  demands  works  which  are  the 
fruit  of  faith  in  Him,  whom  he,  as  his  servant,  reverently  calls 
"  the  Lord  of  glory,"  and  whose  words  as  reported  by  Matthew 
are  the  basis  of  his  exhortations.*     Such  faith,  moreover,  is  the  i 

*  James  1 :  35  :  nU  p6hov  rdkMuw  rh¥  r^js  ix^v^ptos.     '  Gal.  5  : 1 ;  2  Oor.  9 : 6. 
'Comp.  Gal.  6  :  d  (the  law  of  Ohrist) ;  Bom.  18:80qq.  ;  8:2S;  8:8. 

*  Gh.  1:1;  8:1:  r^y  wiarw  rov  Kvpiov  ^i»m¥  *Ii^roS  Xpwrov  rqt  ti^. 
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result  of  a  new  birth,  which  he  traces  to  "the  will  of  God" 
through  the  agency  of  "  the  word  of  truth,"  that  is,  the  gospel.' 
As  to  the  relation  between  faith  and  works  and  tlieir  connec- 
tion with  justification  at  the  tribunal  of  God,  he  seems  to  teach 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  amd  works ;  while  Paul 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  justification  hjfmth  aUme,  to  be  followed 
by  good  works,  as  the  necessary  emdence  of  faith.    The  two 
views  as  thus  stated  are  embodied  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  and 
the  evangelical  Protestant  confessious,  and  form  one  of  the 
chief  topics  of  controversy.     But  the  contradiction  between 
James  and  Paul  is  verbal  rather  than  logical  and  doctrinal,  and 
admits  of  a  reconciliation  which  lies  in  the  inseparable  connec- 
tion of  a  living  faith  and  good  works,  or  of  justification  and 
sanctification,  so  that  they  supplement  and  confirm  each  other, 
the  one  laying  the  true  foundation  in  character,  the  other  insist- 
ing on  the  practical  manifestation.    James  wrote  probably  long 
before  he  had  seen  any  of  Paul's  Epistles^  certainly  with  no 
view  to  refute  his  doctrine  or  even  to  guard  it  against  antino- 
inian  abuse;  for  this  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  Paul  did  it 
clearly  enough  himself,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  useless  for 
Jewish  Christian  readers  who  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a 
barren  legalism,  but  not  of  a  pseudo-Pauline  liberalism  and  anti- 
nomianism.    They  cannot,  indeed,  be  made  to  say  precisely  the 
same  thing,  only  using  one  or  more  of  the  three  terms,  "  to 
justify,"  "  faith,"  "  works  "  in  different  senses ;  but  they  wrote 
from  different  standpoints  and  opposed  different  errors,  and  thus 
presented  two  distinct  aspects  of  the  same  truth.    James  says : 
Faith  is  dead  without  works.    Paul  says :  Works  are  dead  with- 
out faith.     The  one  insists  on  a  working  faith,  the  other  on 
faithful  works.   Both  are  right :  James  in  opposition  to  the  dead 
Jewish  orthodoxy,  Paul  in  opposition  to  self-righteous  legal- 
ism.   James  does  not  demand  works  without  faith,  but  works 
prompted  by  faith ;  *  while  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  likewise 

*  Oh.  1  :  18  :  fiovXr^t  ht^teh^w  4/mis  X^  iXtfU^iat, 

'  Oh.  2  :  22  :  ^  vlaris  vvvlipyi  roTi  IpTois  tsbrw  md  in  T«r  ^f^f^P  4  v^t 
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declares  a  faith  worthless  which  is  without  love,  though  it  re- 
move mountains,'  and  would  never  have  attributed  a  justifying 
power  to  the  mere  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  which  James 
calls  the  trembling  faith  of  demons.'  But  James  mainly  l€K>ks 
at  the  fruit,  Paul  at  the  root ;  the  one  is  concerned  for  the  evi- 
dence, the  other  for  the  principle ;  the  one  takes  the  practical 
and  experimental  view,  and  reasons  from  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
the  other  goes  deeper  to  the  inmost  springs  of  action,  bat  comes 
to  the  same  result :  a  holy  life  of  love  and  obedience  as  the 
necessary  evidence  of  true  faith.  And  this,  after  all,  is  the 
ultimate  standard  of  judgment  according  to  Paul  as  well  as 
James.'  Paul  puts  the  solution  of  the  diflficulty  in  one  sentence : 
"faith  working  through  love."  This  is  the  Irenicon  of  con- 
tending apostles  and  contending  churches.^ 

The  Epistle  of  James  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles, so  called,  and  represents  the  first  and  lowest  stage  of 
Christian  knowledge.    It  is  doctrinally  very  meagre,  but  emi- 

>  1  Cor.  18  ;  2.  «  Ch.  8 : 1». 

*  See  Rom.  2:6  (U  AwM^ci  iadtrr^  Kctrk  rk  t^ya  a&roC) ;  2  Cor.  5  :  10 ; 
Gal.  6:7;  oomp.  Matt.  12 :  87 ;  26 :  85  sqq.  The  solution  of  the  api>arent 
contradiction  between  the  doctrines  of  jostiflcation  by  faith  and  jadgment  by 
works  lies  in  the  character  of  the  works  as  being  the  eyidenoe  of  faith. 

^  OaL  5:6:  Wirrir  Zl  itydwiis  iptpyovfthmi^  is  operatiTO  (in  the  middle  sense, 
as  always  in  the  New  Test.).  ^*  These  words,"  says  Bishop  Lightfoot  (in  loc.)^ 
'*  bridge  the  golf  which  seems  to  separate  the  language  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Jamea  Both  assert  a  principle  of  practical  energy,  as  opposed  to  a  barren 
inaotiye  theory.**  To  qnote  from  my  own  commentary  on  the  passage  (^1882) : 
**  The  sentence  ^  faith  working  through  love'  reconciles  the  doctrine  of  Panl 
with  that  of  James;  comp.  6  :  15  ;  1  Theas.  1 : 8  ;  1  Cor.  ch.  18  ;  1  Tim.  1:5; 
James  2  :  22.  Here  is  the  basis  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  controvert  on 
the  doctrine  of  justification.  Romanism  (following  exduBively  the  language 
of  James)  teaches  justification  by  faith  and  toarks;  Protestantism  (on  the  au- 
thority of  Paul),  justification  by  faith  alone;  Paul  and  James  combined: 
justification  and  salvation  by  fnUh  working  through  love,  Man  is  justified 
l^  faith  alone,  but  faith  remains  not  alone :  it  is  the  fruitful  mother  of 
good  works,  which  are  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  men.  Faith  and 
love  are  as  inseparable  as  light  and  heat  in  the  sun.  Christ's  merits  are  the 
objective  and  meritorioue  ground  of  justification ;  faith  (as  the  organ  of  appro- 
priation) is  the  subfective  condition  ;  love  or  good  works  are  the  necessary  etfi- 
dence;  without  love  faith  is  dead,  according  to  James,  or  no  faith  at  aU, 
according  to  Paul.  A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  in  this  and  other  theo- 
logical controversies  has  arisen  from  the  different  use  of  terms.'* 
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nently  practical  and  popiilar.  It  enjoins  a  simple,  earnest, 
and  devout  style  of  piety  that  visits  the  orphans  and  widows, 
and  keeps  itself  unspotted  from  the  world.* 

The  close  connection  between  the  Epistle  of  James  and  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  arises  naturally  from  their  common  Jewish 
Christian  and  Palestinian  origin. 

NOTBS. 

L  Jambb  and  Pauii.    The  apparent  contradiction  in  the  doctrine  of 
justification  appears  in  James  2  :  1^26,  as  compared  with  Bom.  3 :  20 
sqq. ;  4  : 1  sqq. ;  GaL  2  :  16  sqq.    Paul  says  (Bom.  3  :  28)  :  "  Man  is  justi- 
fied by  faith  apart  from  works  of  law  "  (wiarti  xopir  c^wy  pofwv),  comp. 
Gral.  2  :  16  (ov  diKoiovrai  &i/ipomos  c(  tfyyufv  v6fiov  iav  fiif  but  iriorf wc  Xpiarov 
*lri(Tov),  and  appeals  to  the  example  of  Abraham,  who  was  justified  by 
faith  b^ore  he  was  circumcised  (Gen.  17  :  10).    James  says  (2  :  24) :  **  By 
works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  only  by  faith"  (t(  tfvy»v  hixaiovrai 
m^pwnos  Koi  ovK  tK  iriVrccsf  fA6vov),  and  appeals  to  the  example  of  the 
same  Abraham  who  showed  his  true  faith  in  God  by  ofiering  up  his  son 
Isaac  upon  the  altar  (Gen.  22  : 9,  12).    Luther  makes  the  contradiction 
worse  by  unnecessarily  inserting  the  word  allein  (sola  fide)  in  Bom.  8  :  28, 
though  not  without  precedent  (see  my  note  on  the  passage  in  the  Am. 
ed.  of  Lange  on  Ramans,  p.  136).    The  great  Beformer  could  not  recon- 
cile the  two  apostles,  and  rashly  called  the  Epistle  of  James  an  "epistle 
of  straw"  (eine  recht  atrdheme  Epistd,  Pref.  to  the  New  Test.,  1524). 
Baur,  from  a  purely  critical  point  of  yiew,  comes  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  he  regards  the  Epistle  of  James  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  very  heart 
of  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  and  treats  all  attempts  at  reconciliation  as  vain. 
( Vorks.  uber  neuiestam.  TheoL,  p.  277).    So  also  Benan  and  Weiffenbach. 
Renan  {8L  Paul,  ch.  10)  asserts  without  proof  that  James  organized  a 
Jewish  counter-mission  to  undermine  Paul.    But  in  this  case,  James,  as 
a  sensible  and  practical  man,  ought  to  have  written  to  Gentile  Christians, 
not  to  "the  twelve  tribes,"  who  needed  no  warning  against  Paul  and  his 
doctrine.    His  Epistle  represents  simply  an  earlier  and  lower  form  of 
Christianity  ignorant  of  the  higher,  yet  preparatory  to  it,  as  the  preach- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist  prepared  the  way  for  that  of  Christ.    It  was  writ- 
ten without  any  reference  to  Paul,  probably  before  the  Coxmcil  of  Jeru- 
salem and  before  the  circumcision  controversy,  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
the  apostolic  church  as  it  is  described  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  Acts, 
when  the  Christians  were  not  yet  clearly  distinguished  and  finally  sepa- 
rated from  the  Jews.    This  view  of  the  early  origin  of  the  Epistie  is 
inaintained  by  some  of  the  ablest  historians  and  commentators,  as 

1  Ch.  1  :  27  ;  comp.  5  :  13  sqq.,  and  the  condnding  verse. 
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Neander,  Scbneckenbnrger,  Theile,  Thiersch,  Beyaohlag,  Alford,  Baseett, 
Plnmptie,  Stanley.  Weiss  also  says  vezy  confidently  (BibL  ThettL,  3d 
ed.,  p.  120)  :  '*  Ber  Brief  gehort  der  vorpavlinisclien  Zeit  an  tmd  steJUjedeH" 
falls  zeiUich  tne  inJiaitlick  dem  ersten  Brief  Petri  am  ndchsten."  He  there- 
fore treats  both  James  and  Peter  on  their  own  merits,  vithoat  regard  to 
Panl's  teaching. 

n.  Jambs  and  Matthbw.  The  correspondence  has  often  been  folly 
pointed  ont  by  Theile  and  other  commentators.  James  contains  more 
reminiscences  of  the  words  of  Ohrist  than  any  other  Epistle,  especially 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt.  Ck)mp.  James  1 : 2  with  Matt  5  :  10-12 ; 
Jamesl:4withMatt.5:48;  James  1 :  17  with  Matt.  7 :  11 ;  James  1:20 
with  Matt.  6  :  22 ;  James  1 :  22  sqq.  with  Matt  7 :  21  sq. ;  James  1 :  23 
with  Matt.  7 :  26 ;  James  2  :  13  with  Matt  6  :  14  sq. ;  James  2  :  14  wiih 
Matt  7  :  21-23 ;  James  3  : 2  with  Matt.  12v:  36,  37 ;  James  3 :  17,  18  with 
Matt.  6:9;  James4:8  with  Matt  7:7;  James4:4  with  Matt  6  :  24 ; 
James  5 :  12  with  Matt.  5  :  34.  According  to  a  notice  in  the  psendo- 
Athanasian  Synopsis,  James  "the  Bishop  of  Jemsalem"  tranaLated  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  from  the  Aramaic  into  the  Greek.  Bat  there  are  also 
parallelisms  between  James  and  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  even  be- 
tween James  and  the  apocryphal  books  of  Eoclesiasticiis  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.     See  Plumptre,  Com,  on  JameSf  pp.  82  sq. 


§  70.    n.  Peter  cmd  the  Ooy>el  of  Hope. 

(Oomp.  the  Lit  in  §§  25  and  26.) 

Peter  stands  between  James  and  Paul,  and  forms  the  transi- 
tion from  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the  one  to  the  progres- 
sive liberalism  of  the  other.  The  germ  of  his  doctrinal  system 
is  contained  in  his  great  confession  that  Jesns  is  the  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.*  A  short  creed  indeed,  with  only 
one  article,  but  a  fundamental  and  all-comprehensive  article,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Christian  church.  His  system,  therefore, 
is  christological,  and  supplements  the  anthropological  type  of 
James.  His  addresses  in  the  Acts  and  his  Epistles  are  full  of 
the  fresh  impressions  which  the  personal  intercourse  with  Christ 
made  upon  his  noble,  enthusiastic,  and  impulsive  nature.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  Messianic  prophecies ;  but  it 
is  at  the  same  time  itself  a  prophecy  of  the  glorious  return  of  the 
Lord.  This  future  glorious  manifestation  is  so  certain  that  it  is 
1  Matt  16  :  16;  comp.  John  6  :  68,  69. 
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already  anticipated  here  in  blessed  joy  by  a  lively  hope  which 
stimulates  to  a  holy  life  of  preparation  for  the  end.  Hence, 
Peter  eminently  deserves  to  be  called  "  the  Apostle  of  hope."  * 
L  Peter  began  his  testimony  with  the  annomicement  of  the 
historical  facts  of  the  resarrection  of  Jesus  and  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  represents  these  facts  as  the  divine  seal  of 
his  Messiahsliip,  according  to  the  prophets  of  old,  who  bear 
witness  to  him  that  through  his  name  every  one  that  believes 
shall  receive  remission  of  sins.  The  same  Jesus  whom  Grod 
raised  from  the  dead  and  exalted  to  his  right  hand  as  Lord  and 
Saviour,  will  come  again  to  judge  his  people  and  to  bring  in 
seasons  of  refreshing  from  his  presence  and  the  c^okatastdsis 
or  restitution  of  all  things  to  their  normal  and  perfect  state, 
thns  completely  fulfilling  the  Messianic  prophecies.  There  is 
no  salvation  out  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  condition  of 
this  salvation  is  the  acknowledgment  of  his  Messiahship  and 
the  change  of  mind  and  conduct  from  the  service  of  sin  to 
holiness.' 

These  views  are  so  simple,  primitive,  and  appropriate  that  we 
cannot  conceive  how  Peter  could  have  preached  differently  and 
more  effectively  in  that  early  stage  of  Christianity.  We  need 
not  wonder  at  the  conversion  of  three  thousand  souls  in  conse- 
quence of  his  Pentecostal  sermon.  His  knowledge  gi*adually 
widened  and  deepened  with  the  expansion  of  Christianity  and 
the  conversion  of  Cornelius.  A  special  revelation  enlightened 
him  on  the  question  of  circumcision  and  brought  him  to  the 
conviction  that  "  in  every  nation  he  that  f eara  God  and  works 
righteousness,  is  acceptable  to  him,''  and  that  Jews  and  Gentiles 
are  saved  alike  by  the  grace  of  Christ  through  faith,  without 
the  unbearable  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law.* 

'  Weiss  (p.  172) :  '*  Die  Eaffnung  hOdet  in  der  Amehauung  de$  Petrus  den 
eigenUiehm  MUtdpunkt  dee  OkrieterUebem,  Sie  ereoheint  bet  ihm  in  der  hdcJut- 
ten  Bnergiey  wonach  die  gehoffts  VoUendung  bereiU  unnUUelbar  nahe  geruckt 
enehekU.** 

*  See  hia  penteooetal  Mrmon,  Acts  9  :  14  sqq. ;  his  addresses  to  the  people, 
8  :  12  sqq. ;  before  the  Saahedrin,  4  : 8  sqq. ;  5  :  29  sqq. ;  to  Cornelias, 
10 :  84  sqq.  *  Aots  10  :  85;  15  :  7-11. 
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n.  The  Epistles  of  Peter  represent  this  riper  stage  of  knowl- 
edge.     They  agree  substantially  with  the  teaching  of    Paul 
The  leading  idea  is  the  same  as  that  presented  in  his  addresses 
in  the  Acts :  Christ  the  fulfiller  of  the  Messianic  prophecie3) 
and  the  hope  of  the  Christian.     Peter's  christology  is  free  of 
all  speculative  elements,  and  simply  derived  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  historical  and  lisen  Jesus.    He  emphasizes  in  the 
first  Epistle,  as  in  his  earlier  addresses,  the  resurrection  where- 
by God  "begat  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope,  unto  an  inherit- 
ance incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  in  heaven,"  when  "  the  chief  shepherd  shall  be  mani- 
fested," and  we  "  shall  receive  the  crown  of  glory."    And  in  the 
second  Epistle  he  points  forward  to  "  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  *    He  thus  connects  tne 
resurrection  of  Christ  with  the  final  consummation  of  which  it 
is  the  sure  pledge.    But,  besides  the  resurrection,  he  brings  out 
also  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  almost  as  strongly 
and  clearly  as  Paul.     Christ  "  suffered  for  sins  once,  the  right- 
eous for  the  unrighteous,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God ; "  he 
himself  "  bare  our  sins  in  his  body  upon  the  tree,  that  we,  liav- 
ing  died  unto  sins,  might  live  unto  righteousness ; "  he  redeemed 
us  "with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot."  •     Christ  is  to  him  the  only  Saviour,  the  Lord, 
the  Prince  of  life,  the  Judge  of  the  world.     He  assigns  him  a 
majestic  position  far  above  all  other  men,  and  brings  him  into 
the  closest  contact  with  the  eternal  Jehovah,  though  in  subordi- 
nation to  him.     The  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  seems  to  be 
intimated  and  implied,  if  not  expressly  stated,  when  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  being  "  foreknown  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  "  and  "  manifested  at  the  end  of  the  time,"  and  his  Spirit 
as  dwelling  in  the  prophets  of  old  and  pointing  them  to  his 
future  sufferings  and  glory.* 

>lPet.l:8-5;  5:4;  2Pet8:18.     »  1  Pet.  1  rlSfiqq.;  3:24;  8:188qq. 

'1  Pet.  1  :  20 :  Xpurrov  wpotyvmtriiivov  fikv  «p^  Jcceroi^oX^r  m^c/Mv, 
^av9pmbipro%  H^  k.  r.  X.  ;  1:11:  rh  ip  ain^t  (roiy  t^o^^tois)  wfi^ 
Xpurrov  irpofuiprvp6fA9tn>yp  k.  r.  K.  Sohmid,  Leohler,  Qess,  and  others  onder- 
stand  these  passages  as  teaching  a  real  pre-existence ;  Beyschlag  (i.o.,  p.  121} 
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m.  Peter  extends  the  preaching,  judging,  and  saving  activity 
of  Christ  to  the  reahn  of  the  departed  spirits  in  Hades  during 
the  mysterious  triduum  between  the  crucifixion  and  the  resur- 
rection.' The  descent  into  Hades  is  also  taught  by  Paul  (Eph. 
4 :  9,  10). 

IV.  With  this  theory  correspond  the  practical  exhortations. 
Subjective  Christianity  is  represented  as  faith  in  the  historical 
Christ  and  as  a  lively  hope  in  his  glorious  reappearance,  which 
should  make  the  Christians  rejoice  even  amidst  trials  and  perse- 
cation,  after  the  example  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 


§  71.    The  OerUUe  ChriMian  Theology.     Paul  and  the  Goy>el 

of  Faith. 

(See  the  Lit.  in  §  29,  pp.  280  8qq.) 

The  Grentile  Christian  type  of  the  gospel  is  embodied  in  the 
writings  of  Paul  and  Luke,  and  in  the  anonymous  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews. 

The  sources  of  Paul's  theology  are  his  discourses  in  the  Acts 
(especially  the  speech  on  the  Areopagus)  and  his  thirteen  Epis- 
tles, namely,  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians — the  earliest,  but 
chiefly  practical;  the  four  great  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  and  Komans,  which  are  the  mature  result  of  his  con- 
finds  in  them  only  an  ideal  pre-eziBtenoe  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and 
emphasizes  the  itrolfitrty  in  Acts  2  :  86.  He  refers  the  wytvua  XpKrrov  to  the 
H0I7  Spirit,  whioh  was  afterwards  given  in  fnll  measnre  to  Christ  at  his  bap- 
tism. So  also  Weiss  (p.  161).  Bnt  in  this  case  Peter  would  have  said  rh 
vwtvfia  iytoy,  as  he  did  1  Pet  1  :  12  ;  2  Pet.  1  :  21 ;  Acts  2  :  d3,  88. 

*  1  Pet.  8  :  19;  4:0;  comp.  Acts  2  :  27.  The  reference  of  the  first  passage 
to  a  preaching  of  Christ  through  Noah  at  the  time  of  the  flood  is  artificial, 
breaks  the  historic  connection  {iaridww  .  .  .  ^tufarttd^h  .  .  .  («»owotfi^€ls 
wpfifittTi  .  .  .  Mfnf^§¥  .  .  .  voptv^tU  c2f  obpw6ir)^  and  is  set  aside  bj  oh.  4 :  6, 
whioh  explains  and  generalizes  the  statement  of  the  former  passage.  Banr 
(p.  291)  understands  the  wv^pMra  cV  ^vAoir^  to  be  the  fallen  angels  (comp. 
2  Pet  2:4;  Qen.  6:1),  and  the  preaching  of  Christ  an  announcement  of  the 
judgment  But  in  this  case  we  should  have  to  distinguish  between  the 
^iHipv(«r,  1  Pet.  8  :  9,  and  the  c6i|77fXlrdi|  in  4  :  6.  The  latter  always  means 
preaching  the  gospel,  which  is  a  savor  of  life  unto  Ufe  to  believers,  and  a 
iSTor  of  death  unto  death  to  unbelievers. 
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flict  with  the  Jndaizing  tendency ;  the  four  Epistles  of  the  cap- 
tivity; and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  These  groups  present  as 
many  phases  of  development  of  his  system  and  discuss  different 
questions  with  appropriate  variations  of  style,  but  they  are  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit,  and  bear  the  marks  of  the  same  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  genius. 

Paul  is  the  pioneer  of  Christian  tlieology.  He  alone  among 
the  apostles  had  received  a  learned  rabbinical  education  and 
was  skilled  in  logical  and  dialectical  ailment.  But  his  logic  is 
vitalized  and  set  on  fire.  Ilis  theology  springs  from  his  heart 
as  well  as  from  his  brain ;  it  is  the  result  of  his  conversion,  and 
all  aglow  with  the  love  of  Christ ;  his  scholasticism  is  warmed 
and  deepened  by  mysticism,  and  his  mysticism  is  regulated  and 
sobered  by  scholasticism;  the  religious  and  moral  elements, 
dogmatics,  and  etliics,  are  blended  into  a  harmonious  whole. 
Out  of  the  depths  of  his  personal  experience,  and  in  conflict 
with  the  Judaizing  contraction  and  the  Gnostic  evaporation  of 
the  gospel  he  elaborated  the  fullest  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  we  possess  from  apostolic  pens.  It  is  essentially  soterio- 
logical,  or  a  system  of  the  way  of  salvation.  It  goes  far  beyond 
the  teaching  of  James  and  Peter,  and  yet  is  only  a  consistent 
development  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Grospels.' 

The  Central  Idea. 

Paul's  personal  experience  embraced  intense  fanaticism  for 
Judaism,  and  a  more  intense  enthusiasm  for  Christianity.  It 
was  first  an  unavailing  stru^le  of  legalism  towards  human 
righteousness  by  works  of  the  law,  and  then  the  apprehension 

^  Dr.  Baur,  who  was  formerly  disposed  to  make  Paul  the  founder  of  Cfans- 
tian  aniTersalism,  admits  in  his  last  elaboration  of  the  Pauline  ajstem  {N. 
T.liche  Theoi.^  p.  128),  that  *^  Panl  only  expressed  to  the  oonadonsness  what  ia 
itself,  in  principle  and  actually,  or  by  implication,  was  contained  alxeady  in  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  (uxu  an  aieh^  prinoipieU  und  tbaUdehiich,  oder  mpUdU  $ehM 
in  der  Lehre  Jew,  enthcUten  u>ary^  Pressens^  misstates  here  Banr's  positioo, 
but  himself  correctly  oaUs  Paul's  doctrine  ^'  as  a  whole  and  in  aU  its  parts,  tbs 
logical  deduction  and  development  of  the  teaching  of  the  Blaster  ^  (Apo$L  ErOj 
p.  255). 
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of  divine  righteongness  by  faith  in  Christ.  This  dualism  is  re- 
flected in  his  theology.  The  idea  of  righteousness  or  conformity 
to  God's  holy  will  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  Jewish 
Saul  and  the  Christian  Paul.  Law  and  works,  was  the  motto  of 
the  self-righteous  pupil  of  Moses ;  gospel  and  faith,  the  motto 
of  the  humble  disciple  of  Jesus.  He  is  the  emancipator  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  from  the  oppressive  bondage  of  legalism 
and  bigotry,  and  the  champion  of  freedom  and  catholicity. 
Paul's  gospel  is  emphatically  the  gospel  of  saving  faith,  the 
gospel  of  evangelical  freedom,  the  gospel  of  universalism,  cen- 
tring in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  and  conditioned  by 
union  with  Christ.  He  determined  to  know  nothing  but  Christ 
and  liim  crucified ;  biit  this  included  all — it  is  the  soul  of  his 
theology.  The  Christ  who  died  is  the  Christ  who  was  raised 
again  and  ever  lives  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  was  made  unto 
us  wisdom  from  God,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption.*  A  dead  Christ  would  be  the  grave  of  all  our 
hopes,  and  the  gospel  of  a  dead  Saviour  a  wretched  delusion. 
"If  Christ  has  not  been  raised  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  your 
faith  also  is  vain."  *  His  death  becomes  available  only  through 
his  resurrection.  Paul  puts  the  two  facts  together  in  the  com- 
prehensive statement :  "  Christ  delivered  up  for  our  trespasses, 
and  raised  for  our  justification."  *  He  is  a  conditional  univer- 
salist ;  he  teaches  the  universal  need  of  salvation,  and  the  divine 
intention  and  provision  for  a  universal  salvation,  but  the  actual 
salvation  of  each  man  depends  upon  his  faith  or  personal  accept- 
ance and  appropriation  of  Christ.  His  doctrinal  system,  then, 
turns  on  the  great  antithesis  of  sin  and  grace.  Before  Christ 
and  out  of  Christ  is  the  reign  of  sin  and  death ;  after  Christ 
and  in  Christ  is  the  reign  of  righteousness  and  life. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  outline  of  the  leading  features  of  his 
theology  as  set  forth  in  the  order  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans, 
the  most  methodical  and  complete  of  his  writings.     Its  central 

>  1  Cor.  1  :  80;  3  :  2,  « 1  Cor.  16  :  18. 

'  Bom.  4  :  28.  The  first  Htd  is  retrospective,  the  second  prospective  :  for  the 
^^stmctioii  of  sin  and  for  the  procurement  of  righteousness. 
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thought  ifl :  JTie  Gospd  of  Christy  a  power  of  God  for  the  salva- 
tion of  aUmen^  Jew  cmd  GerUile.^ 

I.  Thb  Uotversal  Need  of  Salvation. — It  arises  from  the 
fall  of  Adam  and  the  whole  human  race,  which  was  included  in 
him  as  the  tree  is  included  in  the  seed,  so  that  his  one  act  of 
disobedience  brought  sin  and  death  upon  the  whole  posteritv. 
Paul  proves  the  depravity  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  without  excep- 
tion to  the  extent  that  thej  are  absolutely  imable  to  attain  to 
righteousness  and  to  save  themselves.     ^'  There  is  none  right- 
eons,  no,  not  one."    They  are  all  under  the  dominion  of  sin.  and 
under  the  sentence  of  condemnation.'    He  recognizes  indeed, 
even  among  the  heathen,  the  remaining  good  elements  of  reason 
and  conscience,*  which  are  the  connecting  links  for  the  regener- 
ating work  of  divine  grace ;  but  for  this  very  reason  they  are 
inexcusable,  as  they  sin  against  better  knowledge.    There  is  a 
conflict  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  nature  in  man  (the 
pow,  which  tends  to  God  who  gave  it,  and  the  <rap|,  which 
tends  to  sin),  and  this  conflict  is  stimidated  and  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  the  law  of  God ;  but  this  conflict,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  our  carnal,  fallen,  depraved  nature,  ends  in  defeat  and 
despair  till  the  renewing  grace  of  Christ  emancipates  us  &om 
the  curse  and  bondage  of  sin  and  gives  us  liberty  and  victory. 
In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Komans,  Paul  gives  from  his  per- 
sonal experience  a  most  remarkable  and  truthful  description  of 
the  religious  history  of  man,  from  the  natural  or  heathen  state 
of  carnal  secm-ity  (without  the  law,  ver.  7-9)  to  the  Jewish  state 
under  the  law  which  calls  out  sin  from  its  hidden  recess,  reveals 
its  true  character,  and  awakens  the  sense  of  the  wretchedness  of 
slavery  under  sin  (ver.  10-26),  but  in  this  very  way  prepares  the 
way  for  the  Christian  state  of  freedom  (ver.  24  and  ch.  8).* 

*  1  :  17 :  Z^vaius  ^tov  elf  irmrnpiw  ravrl  ry  rurrt^ovri,  'lovSeuq*  re  [vpwror] 
Koi  *'E\Xijyi.  Other  pregnant  paieageB  in  which  Paul  summarizea  his  dogmatioB 
and  ethics,  are  Rom.  1  :16,17:  8:21-26;  4  :25;  11  :82;  1  Cor.  15  :  22;  Gal 
8:22;  Tit.  3  :  3-7. 

>  Rom.  1  :  18  ;  8  :  20.  First  the  depravity  of  the  heathen,  then  that  of  the 
Jews  (2:1,  oomp.  yer.  17). 

>  Rom.  1  :  18>21 ;  2  :  14-16 ;  comp.  Acts  17  :  28. 

<  The  Angostinian  application  of  this  conflict  to  the  regenerate  state,  in- 
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n.  The  Divine  Intention  and  Provision  op  Universal  Sal- 
vation.— God  sincerely  wills  {SiKei)  that  all  men,  even  the  great- 
est of  sinners,  should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
troth  through  Christ,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.'  Tlie 
extent  of  Christ's  righteousness  and  life  is  as  universal  as  the 
extent  of  Adam's  sin  and  death,  and  its  intensive  power  is  even 
greater.  The  first  and  the  second  Adam  are  perfectly  parallel 
by  contrast  in  their  representative  character,  but  Christ  is  much 
stronger  and  remains  victor  of  the  field,  having  slain  sin  and  deatli, 
and  living  for  ever  as  the  prince  of  life.  Where  sin  abounds 
there  grace  superabounds.  As  through  the  first  Adam  sin  (as 
a  pervading  force)  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  through 
sin,  and  thus  death  passed  nnto  all  men,  inasmuch  as  they  all 
sinned  (in  Adam  generically  and  potentially,  and  by  actual  trans- 
gression individually)  ;  so  much  more  through  Christ,  the  second 
Adam,  righteousness  entered  into  the  world  and  life  through 
righteousness,  and  thus  righteousness  passed  unto  all  men  on 
condition  of  faith  by  which  we  partake  of  his  righteousness.' 

YoWes  the  seventh  chapter  in  contradiction  with  chapters  6  and  8,  and  oblit- 
erates the  distinction  between  the  regenerate  and  the  naregenerate  state. 
Angnstine  anderstood  that  chapter  better  in  his  earlier  years,  before  the 
Pelagian  oontroTersy  drove  him  to  such  an  extreme  view  of  total  depravity  as 
destroys  all  freedom  and  responsibility.  We  see  here  the  difference  between 
an  inspired  apostle  and  an  enlightened  theologian.  The  chief  object  of 
chapter  7  is  to  show  that  the  law  cannot  sanctify  any  more  than  it  can  justify 
(oh.  3),  and  that  the  legal  conflict  with  the  sinful  flesh  ends  in  total  failure. 
Paul  always  uses  here  vovs  for  the  higher  principle  in  man  (including  reason 
and  conscience) ;  while  in  chapter  8,  where  he  speaks  of  the  regenerate  man, 
he  uses  irytvfM,  which  is  the  vovs  sanctified  and  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  verse  25  he  indeed  alludes  to  the  regenerate  state  by  way  of  antici- 
pation and  as  an  immediate  answer  to  the  preceding  cry  for  redemption  ;  but 
from  this  expression  of  thanks  he  onoe  more  points  back  with  dtpa  abv  to  the 
previous  state  of  bondage  before  he  enters  more  fully  with  apa  vvp  into  the 
state  of  freedom. 

*  1  Tim.  1  :  16;  3  :  4,  6  ;  Tit.  2  :  11.  Particularistic  restrictions  of  **  all"  in 
these  passages  are  arbitrary.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  2  Pet  3  :  9,  and 
John  3:16;  1  John  2  :  2.  The  last  passage  is  as  clear  as  the  sun :  '*  Christ 
is  the  propitiation  (tXa(r/i^s)  for  our  sins  ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
thewhoie  tDorld^^  (ov  fA6uo¥  .  .  .  &AA&  irai  ircpl  8Xov  rov  ttAciiov), 

*  Rom.  5  :  12-21 ;  1  Cor.  15 :  21,  22.  The  xdlvres  and  the  ol  iroKXoi  (which 
is  equivalent  to  ir^bTcy  and  opposed,  not  to  tkfev>^  but  to  the  one)  in  the  second 
clanae  referring  to  the  second  Adam,  is  as  comprehensive  and  unlimited  as  in 
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God  shut  up  all  men  in  disobedience,  that  lie  might  have  mercj 
upon  all  that  believe.* 

(1.)  The  PREPARATION  f  OF  this  salvation  was  the  promise  and  the 
law  of  the  Old  dispensation.  The  promise  given  to  Abraham 
and  the  patriarchs  is  prior  to  the  law,  and  not  set  aside  by  the 
law ;  it  contained  the  germ  and  the  pledge  of  salvation,  and  Abra- 
ham stands  out  as  the  father  of  the  faithful,  who  was  justified 
by  faith  even  before  he  received  circumcision  as  a  sign  and 
seal.  The  law  came  in  besides,  or  between  the  promise  and 
the  gospel  in  order  to  develop  the  disease  of  sin,  to  reveal  its 
true  character  as  a  transgression  of  the  divine  will,  and  thus 
to  excite  the  sense  of  the  need  of  salvation.  The  law  is  in  itself 
holj  and  good,  but  cannot  give  life ;  it  commands  and  threat- 
ens, but  gives  no  power  to  fulfil ;  it  cannot  renew  the  fiesh,  that 
is,  the  depraved,  sinful  nature  of  man ;  it  can  neither  justify 
nor  sanctify,  but  it  brings  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  by  its  dis- 
cipline it  prepares  men  for  the  freedom  of  Christ,  as  a  school- 
master prepares  children  for  independent  manhood.* 

(2.)  The  SALVATION  itself  is  comprehended  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ.  It  was  accomplished  in  the  fulness  of  the  time 
by  the  sinless  life,  the  atoning  death,  and  the  glorious  resurrection 
and  exaltation  of  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  appeared 
in  the  likeness  of  the  flesh  of  sin  and  as  an  offering  for  sin,  and 
thus  procured  for  us  pardon,  peace,  and  reconciliation.  **  God 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all.'*  This 
is  the  greatest  gift  of  the  eternal  love  of  the  Father  for  his 
creatures.     The  Son  of  God,  prompted  by  the  same  infinite  love, 

the  first  danse.  The  English  Version  weakens  the  force  of  o/  toXXoC  and 
limits  the  number  by  omitting  the  article.  The  voXX^  /uUAair  (Rom.  5  :  15, 
17)  predicated  of  ChrisVs  saving  grace,  is  not  a  nnmerical,  nor  a  logical,  bat  a 
dynamic  pltUy  indicating  a  higher  degree  of  efflca<gr,  inasmuch  as  Christ  bronght 
far  greater  blessings  than  we  lost  in  Adam. 

1  Rom.  11 :  32;  Gal.  3  :  22.  These  passages  contain  the  briefest  statement 
/>f  the  sad  mystery  of  the  fall  cleaied  np  by  the  blessed  mystery  of  redemp- 
tion. In  the  first  passage  the  masculine  is  used  (robs  vdrras),  in  the  seoond 
the  neater  (t&  vdrra),  and  the  application  is  confined  to  believeis  (T«a 
wurrmva'ty). 

*  Rom.  chs.  3-7 ;  6aL  ohs.  2-4 ;  espedally  Rom.  3:20;5:20;Gal.8:d4. 
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laid  aside  bis  divine  glory  and  mode  of  existence,  emptied  himself, 
exchanged  the  form  of  God  for  the  form  of  a  servant,  humbled 
himself  and  became  obedient,  even  unto  the  death  of  the  cross. 
Though  he  was  rich,  being  equal  with  God,  yet  for  our  sakes 
he  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  become  rich. 
In  reward  for  his  active  and  passive  obedience  God  exalted  him 
and  gave  him  a  name  above  every  name,  that  in  the  name  of 
Jeans  every  knee  should  bow  and  every  tongne  confess  that  he 
is  Lord.' 

Formerly  the  cross  of  Christ  had  been  to  the  carnal  Messianic 
expectations  and  self -righteousness  of  Paul,  as  well  as  of  other 
Jews,  the  greatest  stumbling-block,  as  it  was  the  height  of  folly 
to  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  heathen  mind.*  But  the  heav- 
enly vision  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  at  Damascus  unlocked  the 
key  for  the  understanding  of  this  mystery,  and  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  primitive  apostolic  tradition,"  and  by  his  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  failure  of  the  law  and  the  power  of  the  gospel  to 
give  peace  to  his  troubled  conscience.  The  death  of  Christ 
appeared  to  him  now  as  the  divinely  appointed  means  for  pro- 
curing righteousness.  It  is  the  device  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
love  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of  justice  and  mercy 
whereby  God  could  justify  the  sinner  and  yet  remain  just  him- 
self.* Christ,  who  knew  no  sin,  became  sin  for  us  that  we  might 
become  righteousness  of  God  in  him.  He  died  in  the  place 
and  for  the  benefit  (vwep,  nrepi)  of  sinners  and  enemies,  so  that 
his  death  has  a  universal  significance.  If  one  died  for  all,  they 
all  died.*    He  offered  his  spotless  and  holy  life  as  a  ransom 

>IU>m.  8:8,  32;  Phil.  2  :6-ll ;  2  Cor.  8  : 9.  On  the  Ohriatology  of  Paul, 
see  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

•  OaL  5  :  11  ;  6  :  12.     1  Cor.  1  :  28. 

*  1  Cor.  16  : 8 :  ''I  deUyered  onto  yon  first  of  aU  that  which  I  also  reodvid^ 
that  Christ  disdfor  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures." 

^  Bom.  8 :  26  :  ^Urh  c7mu  avrhv  9litatw  iroi  Sucoiovrra  rhy  iic  vfortwr  XpwroD. 
Bengel  calls  this  *^  sumrnum  paradaoNm  evangeUoum,^^ 

*2  Cor.  6 :  16:  8ri  cTt  Mp  vdm-wr  kv4»ww,  ipa  ot  irimt  iat4dapw,  Mark 
the  aorist.  The  prepositions  iw4o  (need  of  persons)  and  vtpl  (of  things,  hut 
also  of  persons)  express  the  idea  of  benefit,  but  often  in  close  connection  with 
theideaofTicariouBneBS(&rrO.   Comp.  Gal.  1  :  4  ;  8: 18;  Bom.  4:26;  6  :6,  eta 
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(Kvrpov)  or  price  (rifiij)  for  our  sins,  and  thus  effected  our  re- 
demption (anoXvrpoKTt?),  as  prisoners  of  war  are  redeemed  bv 
the  payment  of  an  equivalent.  His  death,  therefore,  is  a  vi- 
carious sacrifice,  an  atonement,  an  expiation  or  propitiation 
{iKaarfAo^j  iKturrqpioVy  acLcrificium  expioitorium)  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  and  secured  full  and  final  remission  (o^o-i^) 
and  reconciliation  between  God  and  man  {learcOOoirfTD.  This 
the  Mosaic  law  and  sacrifices  could  not  accomplish.  Thej  oould 
only  keep  alive  and  deepen  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of  an 
atonement.  If  righteousness  came  by  the  law,  Christ's  death 
would  be  needless  and  fruitless.  His  death  removes  not  only 
the  guilt  of  sin,  but  it  destroyed  also  its  power  and  dominion. 
Hence  the  great  stress  Paid  laid  on  the  preaching  of  the  cross 
(6  X^09  Tov  cTavpov\  in  which  alone  he  would  glory.' 

This  rich  doctrine  of  the  atonement  which  pervades  the 
Pauline  Epistles  is  only  a  legitimate  expansion  of  the  word  of 
Christ  that  he  would  give  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  sinners  and 
shed  his  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

(3.)  While  Christ  accomplished  the  salvation,  the  Holt  Spibit 
appropriates  it  to  the  believer.  The  Spirit  is  the  religious  and 
moral  principle  of  the  new  life.  Emanating  from  God,  he 
dwells  in  the  Christian  as  a  renewing,  sanctifying,  comforting 
energy,  as  the  higher  conscience,  as  a  divine  guide  and  monitor. 
He  mediates  between  Christ  and  the  church  as  Christ  medi- 
ates between  God  and  the  world  ;  he  is  the  divine  revealer  of 
Christ  to  the  individual  consciousness  and  the  source  of  all 
graces  (j(apuTfiaTa)  through  which  the  new  life  manifests  itself. 

>  Rom.  8  :  81-56 ;  5:6-10;  8:82;  1  Cor.  1 :  17,  18;  2  :  8;  6  :  30;  7:28; 
11 :  24  ;  15  :  8;  2  Cor.  5  :  15, 18,  19,  21 ;  Gal.  1  :  4  ;  2  :  11  Bqq. ;  8  :  18;  6: 14» 
etc.  Comp.  Weiss,  p.  803 ;  Pfleiderer,  p.  7 ;  Banr  {N.  T.  TheoL,  pi  156), 
Holsten  and  Pfleiderer  (in  his  able  introd notion)  repird  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ  as  the  kernel  of  Panrs  theology,  and  Holste.-i  promises  to  develop  the 
whole  system  from  this  idea  in  his  new  work,  Da»  Bhangdium  dss  Pmdtu^ 
of  which  the  first  part  appeared  in  1880.  Bnt  they  deny  the  obfeethe  char- 
acter of  the  revelation  at  Bamascns,  and  resolve  it  into  a  sabjective  moral 
straggle  and  a  dialectical  process  of  reflection  and  reasoning.  Lnther  passed 
through  a  similar  moral  conflict  and  reached  the  same  oondnsion,  bat  on  the 
basis  of  the  Scriptores  and  with  the  aid  of  the  divine  Spirit. 
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**  ChriBt  in  us  ^  is  equivalent  to  having  the  "  Spirit  of  Christ." 
It  is  only  by  the  inward  revelation  of  the  Spirit  that  we  can 
call  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  God  our  Father ;  by  the 
Spirit  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts;  the  Spirit 
works  in  us  faith  and  all  virtues ;  it  i&  the  Spirit  who  trans- 
forms even  the  body  of  the  believer  into  a  holy  temple ;  those 
who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  are  the  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  sal- 
vation ;  it  is  by  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  that 
we  are  made  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  and  are  able  to 
walk  in  newness  of  life.  Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is  there  is 
true  liberty.* 

(4.)  There  is,  then,  a  threefold  cause  of  our  salvation :  the 
Father  who  sends  his  Son,  the  Son  who  procures  salvation,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  applies  it  to  the  believer.  This  threefold 
agency  is  set  forth  in  the  benediction,  which  comprehends  all 
divine  blessings :  "  the  grace  (xa/)*?)  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  {ar/dir7i)  of  God,  and  the  communion  {/coivmvia)  of 
the  Holy  Spirit"  *  This  is  Paul's  practical  view  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  as  revealed  in  the  gospel.  The  grace  of  Christ  is  men- 
tioned first  because  in  it  is  exhibited  to  us  the  love  of  the 
Father  in  its  highest  aspect  as  a  saving  power ;  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  ascribed  the  communion  because  he  is  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  between  Christ  and  the 
believer,  and  between  the  believers  as  members  of  one  brother- 
hood of  the  redeemed. 

To  this  divine  trinity  corresponds,  we  may  say,  the  human 
trinity  of  Christian  graces :  faith,  hope,  love.' 

*  The  paBsages  in  which  the  H6I7  Spirit  is  mentioned  axe  yery  nnmerons, 
espedallj  in  the  TheaMdonians,  Bomaoa,  Corinthians,  Qalatiana,  and  Sphe- 
aians.  Comp.  Bom.  5:5;  7:6;  8:2,  5,  9,  11,  14,  15,  16,  26;  1  Cor.  2; 
4  aqq.;  8:16;  6:11,  17,19;  12:8-16;  2  Cox.  1 :  12  ;  2:  7 ;  OaL  4:  6;  5  : 
16,  22,  25;  Eph.  1:17;  2:2;  4:28,80;  5:18;  1  Thess.  1:5,6;  4:8; 
5 :  19,  28;  2  Thess.  2  :  2,  8, 18  ;  2  Tim.  1 :  7,  14;  Tit  8 :  5. 

'  The  oonolnding  yerse  in  the  second  Bpiatle  to  the  Corinthians;  oomp. 
Bph.  2 :  18,  22 ;  4 : 4-6,  where  God  the  Father,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  mentioned  as  distinot  peraonalities,  if  we  may  use  this 
unsatisfaotory  yet  indispensable  term. 

MCoc  18:18. 
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in.  The  Order  of  Salvation. — (1.)  Salvation  has  its  roots 
in  the  eternal  counsel  of  God,  his  foreknowledge  (irpoyva^a-i^y, 
and  his  foreordination  {irpoopurfLo^y  irpol^aisi) ;  the  former  an 
act  of  his  omniscient  intellect,  the  latter  of  his  omnipotent 
will.  Logically,  foreknowledge  precedes  foreordination,  but 
in  reality  both  coincide  and  are  simultaneous  in  the  divine 
mind,  in  which  there  is  no  before  nor  after.* 

Paul  undoubtedly  teaches  an  eternal  election  by  the  sovereign 
grace  of  God,  that  is  an  imconditioned  and  unchangeable  predes- 
tination of  his  children  to  holiness  and  salvation  in  and  through 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ'  He  thus  cuts  off  all  human  merit,  and 
plants  the  salvation  upon  an  immovable  rock.  But  he  does 
not  thereby  exclude  human  freedom  and  responsibility ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  includes  them  as  elements  in  the  diviae  plan,  and 
boldly  puts  them  together.*  Hence  he  exhorts  and  warns  men 
as  if  salvation  might  be  gained  or  lost  by  their  effort  Those 
who  are  lost,  are  lost  by  their  own  unbelief.  Perdition  is  the 
righteous  judgment  for  sin  unrepented  of  and  persisted  in.  It 
is  a  strange  misunderstanding  to  make  Paul  either  a  fatalist  or  a 
particularist ;  he  is  the  strongest  opponent  of  blind  necessity  and 
of  Jewish  particularism,  even  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Eomans. 
But  he  aims  at  no  philosophical  solution  of  a  problem  which 
the  finite  understanding  of  man  cannot  settle;  he  contents 
himself  with  asserting  its  divine  and  human  aspects,  the  i«li- 

'  Rom.  8  :  29  :  "  Whom  he  foreknew  {ots  vpof/yai),  he  also  foreordained 
{xpoaptirty)^  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.'^  The  verb  icpoytw^temm 
occurs  in  the  New  Test,  five  times  (Rom.  8  :  29 ;  11  : 1,  2 ;  Acts  26  : 5 ;  1  Pet 
1 :  20),  the  noun  irpSyimtris  twice  (Acts  2  :  23  ;  1  Pot.  1  :  2),  always,  as  in  <das- 
sical  Greek,  in  the  sense  of  previous  knowledge  (not  election).  The  rert) 
vpoopi((a  OOCUZ8  six  times,  and  meaoa  always  to  foreoidain,  to  determine  be- 
fore. The  words  iic\4yt$  and  *ie\iyofMi,  4KKay^  iK\tieT6s  occur  much  mote 
frequently,  mostly  with  reference  to  eternal  choice  or  election.  See  note 
below. 

'  Eph.  1:4:  "  Even  as  he  chose  us  in  Christ  {i^X^aro  4fuas  fw  dk^  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish 
before  him  in  love  :  having  foreordained  us  unto  adoption  as  sons  {rpwplvas 
ilfuis  «li  vlo^§<rUaf)  through  Jesus  Christ  unto  himself,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  wiU." 

'  Pha  2  :  12,  13.     Comp.  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans  with  the  tenth. 
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gionfi  and  ethical  view,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  GFw^^dith^  ^  -  ^\^^ 
ralative  freedom  of  man,  the  free  gift  of  salvation  and  the  just 
punishment  for  neglecting  it  Christian  experience  includes 
both  truths,  and  we  find  no  contradiction  in  praying  as  if  all 
depended  on  God,  and  in  working  as  if  all  depended  on  man. 
This  is  Pauline  theology  and  practice. 

Foreknowledge  and  foreordination  are  the  eternal  background 
of  salvation:  call,  justification,  sanctification,  and  glorification 
mai'k  the  progressive  steps  in  the  time  of  execution,  and  of  the 
personal  application  of  salvation.* 

(2.)  The  CALL  (KXajai^)  proceeds  from  God  the  Father  through 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  salvation  which  is  sincerely  offered 
to  all.  Faith  comes  from  preaching,  preaching  from  pi-eachers, 
and  the  preachers  from  God  who  sends  them.' 

The  human  act  which  corresponds  to  the  divine  call  is  the  con- 
version  (jierdpoui)  of  the  sinner ;  and  this  includes  repentance 
or  turning  away  from  sin,  and  faith  or  turning  to  Christ,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  acts  through  the  word.' 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  objective  principle  of  the  new  life  of  the 
Christian.  Faith  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  highest  act  of  man.  It  is  unbounded  trust  in  Christ,  and 
the  organ  by  which  we  apprehend  him,  his  very  life  and  bene- 
fits, and  become  as  it  were  identified  with  him,  or  mystically 
incorporated  with  him/ 

^  Rom.  8 :  30 :  *'  Whom  he  foreordained  them  he  alao  called  {UdKw€v) :  and 
whom  he  oaUed  them  he  also  justified  (^StiraWcy,  which  is  also  the  beginning 
of  iancUJIeation),  and  whom  he  justifled,  them  he  also  glorified  (iiS^curtyy 
The  proleptic  aorist  is  used  for  the  future  to  indicate  the  absolute  certainty 
that  God  will  carry  out  his  gracious  design  to  the  glorious  consummation. 

*  Bom.  10  :  14,  15.  A  chain  of  abridged  syUogisms  (sorites)  by  which  Paul 
reasons  back  from  effect  to  cause  till  he  reaches  the  first  link  in  the  chain. 
On  the  K\fi<ns  {weatio)  see  Rom.  11 :  29 ;  1  Cor.  1  :  26 ;  7  :  20 ;  6aL  1 :  6 ; 
Bph.  1  :  18 ;  4 :  14;  PhiL  3 :  14.  etc.  The  verb  Kax4»  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 

»  Rom.  2  :  4;  2  Cor  7  :  9,  10;  2  Tim.  2  :  25. 

*  Baur  (p.  154)  distinguishes  five  conceptions  of  irtWu  (from  vst^tp) :  Ist, 
conviction  in  general,  a  theoretical  belief  or  assent.  In  this  sense  it  does  not 
occur  in  Paul,  but  in  James  1 :  17.  2d,  conviction  of  the  invisible  and  super- 
natnzal ;  2  Cor.  5  : 7,  wl^is  aa  distinot  from  •Jios.    8d,  religious  conviction, 
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(3.)  Justification  {SucoIoht^^)  is  the  next  step.  This  is  a  vital 
doctrine  in  Paul's  system  and  forms  the  connecting  link  as  well 
as  the  division  line  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  period 
of  his  life.  It  was  with  him  always  a  burning  life-question.  Aa 
a  Jew  he  sought  righteousness  by  works  of  the  law,  honestlr 
and  earnestly,  but  in  vain ;  as  a  Christian  he  found  it,  as  a  free 
gift  of  grace,  by  faith  in  Christ.  Eighteonsness  {Suuuotrvt^)j 
as  applied  to  man,  is  the  normal  relation  of  man  to  the  holy 
will  of  GK>d  as  expressed  in  his  revealed  law,  which  requires 
supreme  love  to  God  and  love  to  our  neighbor ;  it  is  the  moral 
and  religious  ideal,  and  carries  in  itself  the  divine  favor  and  the 
highest  happiness.  It  is  the  very  end  for  which  man  was 
made ;  he  is  to  be  conformed  to  God  who  is  absolutely  holy  and 
righteous.  To  be  god-like  is  the  highest  conception  of  human 
perfection  and  bliss. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  righteousness,  or  rather  two  ways 
of  seeking  it :  one  of  the  law,  and  sought  by  works  of  the  law ; 
but  tills  is  imaginary,  at  best  very  defective,  and  cannot  stand 
before  God ;  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  or  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,  which  is  freely  communicated  to  the  believer  and 
accepted  by  God.  Justification  is  the  act  of  God  by  which  he 
puts  the  repenting  sinner  in  possession  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  reverse  of  condemnation ;  it  implies  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  and  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness.  It  is 
based  upon  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  conditioned  by 
faith,  as  the  subjective  organ  of  apprehending  and  appropriating 
Christ  with  all  his  benefits.  We  are  therefore  justified  by  grace 
alone  through  faith  alone ;  yet  faith  remains  not  alone,  but  is 
ever  fruitful  of  good  works. 

The  result  of  justification  is  peace  {elpiivq)  with  God,  and  the 

1  Cor.  2  :  5 ;  2  Cor.  1  :  24,  eto.  4th,  trust  in  God,  Rom.  4  :  17-21.  Sth,  trust 
in  Christ,  or  the  speoifio  Christian  faith,  Rom.  3  :  22  ;  1  Cor.  15  :  14  ;  Gkd.  1 :  23, 
and  always  where  justifying  faith  is  meant.  Weiss  (p.  316)  defines  the  Pauline 
idea  of  justifying  faith  as  ''  the  very  opposite  of  all  the  works  required  by  the 
law ;  it  is  no  human  performance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  abandonment  of 
all  work  of  our  own,  an  unconditional  reliance  on  God  who  justifies,  or  on 
Christ  as  the  Mediator  of  salration/'  But  this  is  only  the  receptive  side  of 
faith,  it  has  an  active  side  as  well,  wiartt  ia  irw^yovftini  (i*  iy^s.    See  below. 
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state  of  adoption  (v/oSco-ia),  and  this  implies  also  the  heirsliip 
{xXfjpcvofkia)  of  eternal  life.  ^^  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness 
with  onr  spirit  that  we  are  children  of  Qod :  and  if  children, 
then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ;  if  so  be 
Xhat  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  .with  him."  * 

The  root  of  Paul's  theory  of  justification  is  found  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ:  he  requires  from  his  disciples  a  far  better 
righteousness  than  the  legal  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  as  a  condition  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
namely,  the  righteousness  of  Ood ;  he  holds  up  this  righteous- 
ness of  God  as  the  first  object  to  be  sought ;  and  teaches  that  it 
can  only  be  obtained  by  faith,  which  he  everywhere  presents  as 
the  one  and  only  condition  of  salvation  on  the  part  of  man.' 

(4.)  Sanctification  (prftaaiiosi)*  The  divine  act  of  justification 
is  inseparable  from  the  conversion  and  renewal  of  the  sinner. 
It  affects  the  will  and  conduct  as  well  as  the  feeling.  Although 
gratuitous,  it  is  not  unconditional.  It  is  of  necessity  the  begin- 
ning of  sanctification,  the  birth  into  a  new  life  which  is  to  grow 
unto  full  manhood.  We  are  not  justified  outside  of  Christ,  but 
only  in  Christ  by  a  living  faith,  which  unites  us  with  him  in  his 
death  unto  sin  and  resurrection  unto  holiness.  Faith  is  opera- 
tive in  love  and  must  produce  good  works  as  the  inevitable 
proof  of  its  existence.  Without  love,  the  greatest  of  Christian 
graces,  even  the  strongest  faith  would  be  but  "  sounding  brass 
or  clanging  cymbal."  * 

iBom.  5:1;  8:15-17;  Gal.  4:5-7.  If  we  read  in  Bom.  5:1  (with  the 
oldest  anthoritieB)  the  hortative  subjanotiye  ^x^f^^'^t  ** let  ns have**  (instead  of 
the  indicative  txofitv^  **  we  have  "),  peace  is  represented  as  a  blearing  which 
we  ahoald  grasp  and  folly  enjoy— an  exhortation  well  suited  for  Jadaizing  and 
gloomy  Christiana  who  groan  under  legal  bondage.  On  justifioation  see  the 
notes  below. 

'Matt  5:20;  6:83;  9:23,29;  17:20;  MarkU  :22 ;  16 :16 ;  Lnke5  :50; 
18  :  10-14  ;  John  8 :16,  17;  6 :47,  eta 

•  Comp.  Rom.  6  :  19,  22;  1  Cor.  1  :  80;  1  These.  4  :  8,  4,  7;  2  These.  2  :  13. 

*  1  Cor.  13: 1,  2.  Luther's  famous  description  of  faith  (in  his  Preface  to 
Romans),  as  "  a  lively,  busy,  mighty  thing  that  waits  not  for  work,  but  is  ever 
working,  and  is  as  inseparable  from  love  aR  light  is  from  heat,*'  is  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Pftnl.  and  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  slander  brought  against  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  as  being  antinomian  in  its  tenden<7. 
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Sauctification  is  not  a  single  act,  like  justification,  but  a  pro- 
cess.   It  is  a  continuous  growth  of  tlie  whole  inner  man  in  holi- 
ness from  the  moment  of  conversion  and  justification  to  the 
reappearance  of  Jesus  Christ  in  glorj.'    On  the  part  of  God  it 
is  insured,  for  he  is  faithful  and  will  perfect  the  good  work 
which  he  began ;  on  the  part  of  man  it  involves  constant  watch- 
fulness, lest  he  stumble  and  fall.    In  one  view  it  depends  all  on 
the  grace  of  God,  in  another  view  it  depends  all  on  the  exertion 
of  man.     There  is  a  mysterious  co-operation  between  the  two 
agencies,  which  is  expressed  in  the  profound  paradox :  "  Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  Grod 
who  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  work,  for  liis  good 
pleasure.""    The  believer  is  mystically  identified  with  Christ 
from  the  moment  of  his  conversion  (sealed  by  baptism).     He 
died  with  Christ  unto  sin  so  as  to  sin  no  more ;  and  he  rose  with 
him  to  a  new  life  unto  God  so  as  to  live  for  God ;  he  is  cruci- 
fied to  the  world  and  the  world  to  him ;  he  is  a  new  creature  in 
Christ ;  the  old  man  of  sin  is  dead  and  buried,  the  new  man 
lives  in  holiness  and  righteousness.    ^^  It  is  no  longer  I  (my  own 
sinful  self)  tliat  lives,  but  it  is  Christ  that  lives  in  me :  and  that 
life  which  I  now  live  in  the  fiesh,  I  live  in  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  up  for  me."  *    Here  is  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Christian  life :  it  is  Christ  in  tcs,  and  we  in 

^  1  TheiiB.  5  :  33 :  ^^  The  €k>d  of  peaoe  sanotify  70a  wholly ;  and  may  your 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  entire,  without  blame  at  the  coming 
{wapov^ia)  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Faithful  is  he  that  oalleth  you,  who  will 
also  do  it.**  Gomp.  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  ohs.  of  Romans,  whioh  treat  most 
fully  of  sanotification,  also  ohs.  12-15,  and  all  the  ethical  or  hortatoiy  portions 
of  his  other  epistles. 

*  PhU.  2  :  12,  13.  The  apostle  emphatioally  uses  the  same  verb,  ip^pyth  and 
ivtpywfy  while  the  K  V.,  with  its  usual  love  for  variation,  renders  '*  woiketh*' 
and  '^to  do.'*  Augustin  {De  dono  penev,  S3) :  '^Nas  erffo  volwnu$,  Mrf  Ihm 
in  nobis  operatur  et  veiU;  not  ergo  operamur^  $td  Deut  in  nobu  operatur  H 
operaHy  Yer.  13  *'  supplies  at  once  the  stimulus  to,  and  the  corrective  of  the 
precept  in  the  preceding  verse  :  *  Work,  for  God  works  with  you  ; '  and  *  The 
good  is  not  yours  but  God's.*  *'  Lightfoot,  in  he.  Gomp.  also  Calvin,  Alford, 
and  Braune,  in  loo. 

*  OaL  2  :  20.  This  passage  is  obscured  in  the  B  Y.  by  the  omiasion  of 
ovK^i,  '^  no  longer,*'  and  the  insertion  of  ^*  nevertheless." 
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Cfhrisb.  It  consists  in  a  vital  union  with  Christ,  the  crucified 
and  risen  Kedeemer,  who  is  the  indwelling,  all-pervading,  and 
controlling  life  of  the  believer ;  but  the  union  is  no  pantheistic 
confusion  or  absorption  ;  the  believer  continues  to  live  as  a  self- 
conscious  and  distinct  personality.  For  the  believer  "  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  *'  Whether  we  live,  we  live  unto 
the  Lord ;  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord :  whether  we 
live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's.** ' 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Eomans,  Paul  sums  up  his  ethics 
in  the  idea  of  gratitude  which  manifests  itself  in  a  cheerful 
sacrifice  of  our  persons  and  services  to  the  God  of  our  salva- 
tion.* 

(5.)  Glorification  (Sofa^'cw).  This  is  the  final  completion  of 
tlie  work  of  grace  in  the  believer  and  will  appear  at  the  parou- 
sia  of  our  Lord.  It  cannot  be  hindered  by  any  power  present 
or  future,  visible  or  invisible,  for  God  and  Christ  are  stronger 
than  all  our  enemies  and  will  enable  us  to  come  out  more  than 
conquerors  from  the  conflict  of  faith. 

This  lofty  conviction  of  final  victory  finds  most  eloquent  ex- 
pression in  the  triumphal  ode  which  closes  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Komans.' 

rV.  The  Histobical  Progress  of  the  gospel  of  salvation 
from  Jews  to  Gentiles  and  back  again  to  the  Jews.*    Salvation 

lOaL  8:27;  Eph.  5:30;  1  Cor.  1:9;  2Gor.l:8,5;  6:17;  18:4;  CoL 
8:4;  Phil.  1  :  21  ;  Rom.  6:4-8;  14  :  8;  1  Thess.  5  :  10.  Comp.  those  numer- 
ous passages  where  Paul  uses  the  significant  phrase  h  Xpiar^,  living  and  mov- 
ing and  acting  in  Him,  as  the  element  of  our  spiritual  existence. 

*  Hence  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  following  the  order  of  the  Ep.  to  the 
Bomans,  represents  Christian  life,  in  the  third  and  last  part,  under  the  head : 
'*  Thankfulness." 

'  Erasmus  justly  regarded  the  conclusion  of  Rom.  8  :  81-80  as  unsurpassed 
for  genuine  eloquence  :  "  Quid  UTiquam  Cicero  dAaeit  grandHoquentius  f  ^^  It  is 
only  equalled  by  the  ode  on  love  in  1  Cor.  18. 

*  This  is  the  subject  of  Rom.  0-11.  These  three  chapters  contain  a  theo- 
dicy and  an  outline  of  the  philosophy  of  church  histoiy.  They  are  neither 
the  chief  part  of  Romans  (Baur),  nor  a  mere  episode  or  appendix  (De  Wette), 
but  an  essential  part  of  the  Epistle  in  exposition  of  the  concluding  danse 
of  the  theme,  ch.  1  :  17  .  .  .  '*  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek**  (or 
Gentile).     Ch.  0  treats  of  divine  sovereignty ;  ch.  10  (which  should  begin 
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was  first  intended  for  and  offered  to  the  Jews,  who  were  for 
centuries  prepared  for  it  by  the  law  and  the  promise,  and  among 
whom  the  Saviour  was  bom,  lived,  died,  and  rose  again.  Bat 
the  Jews  as  a  nation  rejected  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
hardened  their  hearts  in  unbelief.  This  fact  filled  the  apostle 
with  unutterable  sadness,  and  made  him  willing  to  sacrifice  even 
his  own  salvation  (if  it  were  possible)  for  the  salvation  of  Lis 
kinsmen. 

But  he  sees  light  in  this  dark  mystery.  First  of  all,  Grod  has 
a  sovereign  right  over  all  his  creatures  and  manifests  both  his 
mercy  and  his  righteousness  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  his- 
torical execution  of  his  wise  designs.  His  promise  has  not  failed, 
for  it  was  not  given  to  all  the  carnal  descendants  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  but  only  to  the  spiritual  descendants,  the  true  Israel- 
ites who  have  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  they  have  been  saved, 
as  individual  Jews  are  saved  to  this  day.  And  even  in  his  rela- 
tion to  the  vessels  of  wrath  who  by  unbelief  and  ingratitude  have 
fitted  themselves  for  destruction,  he  shows  his  longsuffering. 

In  the  next  place,  the  real  cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  body 
of  the  Jews  is  their  own  rejection  of  Christ.  They  sought  their 
own  righteousness  by  works  of  the  law  instead  of  accepting  the 
righteousness  of  God  by  faith. 

Finally,  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  only  temporary  and  inci- 
dental in  the  great  drama  of  history.  It  is  overruled  for  the 
speedier  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
fuU  number  or  the  organic  totality  of  the  Gentiles  (not  all  indi- 
vidual Gentiles)  will  lead  ultimately  to  the  conversion  of  Israel. 
"  A  hardening  in  part  has  befallen  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  be  come  in  ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved." 

With  this  hopeful  prophecy,  which  seems  yet  far  off,  but 

at  oh.  9  :  30)  treats  of  haman  responsibility ;  ch.  It  of  the  fntnxe  eolation  of 
this  great  problem.  They  most  be  taken  together  as  a  unit.  Oh.  0  slone  may 
be  and  has  been  made  to  prove  Galyinism  and  even  extreme  sapralapsarimnlsm; 
oh.  10  Arminianism ;  and  oh.  11  Universalism.  But  Paal  is  neither  a  Calvinisfe 
nor  an  Arminian  nor  a  Universalist  in  the  dogmatic  sense.  See  the  doetriBil 
expositions  in  Lange  on  BomarUy  mnoh  enlarged  in  the  translation,  pp. 
827-884. 
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which  ifi  steadily  approaching  fulfilment,  and  will  be  realized  in 
God's  own  time  and  way,  the  apostle  closes  the  doctrinal  part  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  '^  Gknl  has  shut  up  all  men  (tov? 
9rain-a$)  unto  disobedience  tliat  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all 
men.  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  1  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
his  ways  past  tracing  out !  .  .  .  For  of  Him  (ef  avrov)  and 
through  Him  {Bi  'airrov),  and  unto  Him  {ek  avrov)  are  all 
things.     To  Him  be  the  glory  forever.     Amen."  * 

Before  this  glorious  consummation,  however,  there  will  be  a 
terrible  conflict  with  Antichrist  or  ^'  the  man  of  sin,"  and  the 
full  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  lawlessness  now  held  in  check. 
Then  the  Lord  will  appear  as  the  conqueror  in  the  field,  raise 
the  dead,  judge  the  world,  destroy  the  last  enemy,  and  restore 
the  kingdom  to  the  Father  that  God  may  be  all  in  all  {ra  irdvra 
iv  trSLaiv),^ 

NOTBS. 

L  The  Pahlhoi  Stbibic  of  DoorBnoB  has  been  more  frequentlj  ex- 
plained than  any  other. 

Among  the  earlier  writers  Neander,  Usteri,  and  Schmid  take  the  lead, 
and  are  still  valuable.  Neander  and  Schmid  are  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  and  views  of  Paul.  Usteri  adapted  them  somewhat  to  Schleier- 
maoher's  system,  to  which  he  adhered. 

Next  to  them  the  Tubingen  school,  first  the  master,  Baur  (twice,  in  his 
Pati/,  and  in  his  New  Test  Theology),  and  then  his  pnpils,  Ffleiderer  and 
Holsten,  have  done  most  for  a  critical  reproduction.  They  rise  far 
above  the  older  rationalism  in  an  earnest  and  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  sublime  theology  of  Paul,  and  leave  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
most  profound,  bold,  acute,  and  consistent  thinker  on  the  highest 
themes.  But  they  ignore  the  supernatural  element  of  inspiration,  they 
lack  qnntual  sympathy  with  the  faith  of  the  apostle,  overstrain  his  an- 
tagonism to  Judaism  (as  did  Marcion  of  old),  and  confine  the  authentic 
sources  to  the  four  anti-Judaic  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Bomans,  and 
Corinthians,  although  recognizing  in  the  minor  Epistles  the  "jpau/tn- 
ische  Qrundtage'^  The  more  moderate  followers  of  Baur,  however,  now 
admit  the  genuineness  of  from  seven  to  ten  Pauline  Epistles,  leaving 
only  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  and  Ephedans  in  serious  doubt 

The  Paulini8mu8  of  Weiss  (in  the  third  ed.  of  his  BibL  Tkeol,  1881, 

>  Bom.  11 :  33,  83,  86.  •  2  Thess.  3  :  8-13 ;  1  Cor.  15  :  28. 
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pp.  194-472).  is  baaed  upon  »  vexy  careful  philological  esegesia  in 
detail,  and  is  in  this  respect  the  most  yalnable  of  all  attempts  to  repixv 
duoe  Paul's  theology.  He  divides  it  into  three  sections :  Ist,  the  sys- 
tem of  the  fonr  groat  doctrinal  and  polemical  Epistles ;  2dy  the  farther 
development  of  Panlinism  in  the  Epistles  of  the  captivity;  8d,  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  He  doubts  only  the  genxiinenefls  of  the 
last  gronp,  but  admits  a  progress  from  the  first  to  the  second. 

Of  French  writers,  Beuss,  Pressens^,  and  Sabatier  give  the  best  expo- 
sitions of  the  PauUne  system,  moro  or  less  in  imitation  of  German 
labors.    Benss,  of  Strasburg,  who  writes  in  Qerman  as  wall,  is  the  most 
independent  and  learned ;  Prossens^  is  moro  in  sympi^y  with  Ftanl's 
belief,  but  gives  only  a  meagre  summary ;  Sabatier  leans  to  the  Tdbin-* 
gen  school.    Beuss  discusses  Paul's  system  (in  vol.  U.,  17-220}  vexy 
fully  under  these  heads :  righteousness ;  sin ;  the  law ;  the  gospel ;  God ; 
the  person  of  Ohrist ;  the  work  of  Christ ;  ^ical  rolation  of  the  old  and 
new  covenant;  faith;  election;  calling  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  regenera- 
tion; redemption;  justification  and  reconciliation;  church;  hope  and 
trial ;  last  times ;  kingdom  of  God.  Sabatier  (UapStre  Paul,  pp.  24^-318, 
second  ed.,  1881)  moro  briefly  but  clearly  develops  the  Pauline  the- 
ology from  the  Christological  point  of  view  {la  penonne  do  Ckritt  prvn- 
cipe  ginSrateur  de  la  conscience  chretienne)  under  three  heads :  1st,  the 
Christian  principle  in  the  psychological  sphero  (anthropology) ;  2d,  in 
the  social  and  historical  sphero  (religious  philosophy  of  history) ;  3d,  in 
the  metaphysical  sphero  (theology),  which  culminates  in  the  ^6t  rn 
w^a  (V  rraaiv  "  Ainsi  nait  et  grandit  oet  arhre  magnifiqite  de  la  pensSe  de 
Paul,  dont  les  racines  plongent  dans  le  sol  de  la  conscience  chretienne  et  dont 
la  cime  est  dans  les  cieuxJ*^ 

Benan,  who  professes  so  much  sentimental  admiration  for  the  poetry 
and  wisdom  of  Jesus,  **  the  charming  Galilsean  peasant,"  has  no  organ 
for  the  theology  of  Paul  any  moro  than  Yoltairo  had  for  the  poetry  of 
Shakespearo.  He  rogards  him  as  a  bold  and  vigorous,  but  uncouth 
and  semi-barbarous  genius,  full  of  rabbinical  subtleties,  useless  specula- 
tions, and  polemical  intolerance  even  against  good  old  Peter  at  Antioch. 

Several  doctrines  of  Paul  have  been  specially  discussed  by  German 
scholars,  as  Tisohendobf  :  Dodrina  Pauli  apostoH  de  Vi  Mortis  OtrisH 
Satisfactoria  (Leipz.,  1837) ;  Babigrb  :  Be  Clirislologia  PauKna  (Breslau, 
1852);  Lipsius:  Die  paulinische  RechiferHgungslehre  (Leipz.,  1853); 
Ebnbsti  :  Vom  Ursprung^der  SUnde  nach  paulinischem  LehrgehaU  (Wolfen- 
buttel,  1855) ;  Die  Etkik  des  Paulus  (Braunschweig,  1868 ;  3d  ed-,  1881) ; 
W.  BsTSCHiiAa :  Die  paulinisclte  Theodicee  (Berlin,  1868) ;  B.  Schjcidt  : 
Die  Christologie  des  Ap,  Paulus  (G5tt.,  1870) ;  A.  DisrzscH :  Adam  tmd 
CkrMtus  (Bonn,  1871) ;  H.  LCdeicann  :  Die  Anthrqpohgie  des  Ap.  Paulus 
(Kiel,  1872) ;  B.  Stahelin  :  Zur  pauUniscken  Eschcdologie  (1874) ;  A. 
ScHuiiAivN :  Der  weltgeschichtl,  Entwickelungsprocess  nach  dem  Lehrsystem 
des  Ap.  Paulus  (Crofeld,  1875) ;  Fr.  KdSTLiN :  Die  Lehre  des  Paulus  von 
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der  Aufentekung  (1877);  H.  H.  Wkrdt:  Lie  Begriffe  Fleisch  und  Oeist 
im  hiblischen  SprackgebravLch  (Ootha,  1878). 

n.  Thb  Ghhibioi<ogt  of  Pauii  is  oloselj  interwoyen  with  his  soteri- 
ology.  In  Bomans  and  Oalatians  the  sdteriologioal  aspect  prevails,  in 
Philippians  and  Colossians  the  ohristological.  His  christologj  is  very 
rich,  and  with  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  prepares  the  way  for 
the  christology  of  John.  It  is  even  more  fnllj  developed  than  John's, 
onlj  less  prominent  in  the  system. 

The  chief  passages  on  the  person  of  Ghrist  are :  Bom.  1 : 3,  4  (cV 
tmipfiarot  Aavttb  koto.  trapKa  .  •  vlos  3cot;  Kara  irv9Vfui  6yi<»<rdinjt) ;  8 :  8 
(6  3«or  rdr  fcnrrov  vlop  nifiyftat  iv  SfioimfMTt  trapKot  dfiapriai),  ver.  32  (or  rov 
Idlov  vlov  ovK  f^tVaro)  ;  9  :  5  (t(  hv  6  Xpiarrof  r6  Kara  capKa,  6  &v  tni  nairrtav, 
3(Df  ivXoytjrot  fh  rovt  alwvat — ^bnt  the  pnnctoation  and  consequently  the 
application  of  the  doxology — ^whether  to  God  or  to  Christ — are  dis- 
puted) ;  1  C!or.  l:Jp  (6  Kvpios  ^fj^v,  a  very  freqnent  designation) ;  2  Cor. 
6 :  21  {top  fATj  yvopra  dfiapriav)  ',  8:9  {enrwx^o'ep  frXovcrcor  cSv,  iva  v/zcip 
Tj  fKiipov  nrwx''?  nXovr^o-i/rc) ;  PhiL  2  : 5-11  (the  famons  passage  about 
the  Kip^fTii)  ;  Col.  1  :  15-18  (or  iarip  ^Ik^p  too  3«ov  rov  aopdrov  npwToroKot 
naarjg  Krccrcttff,  on  *V  avrf  ffenVdi;  rA  ndpra  .  ,  ,  ra  ndpra  di  tivrov  Ka\  tig 
avrop  Ixrtorat  .  .  .  )  ;  2  : 9  (eV  avr^  KOTviKti  irav  r6  nkfipwfia  ttjs  dfori/rof 
a'»paruc&t) ',  1  Tim.  8 :  16  (tt  ^(^oycpcoSi;  <V  a^Ki  .  .  .  ) ;  Tit.  2  :  13  (rov 
lityakov  Scoi)  Ka\  ao^rrjpog  ^pMP  Xpiorov  *Ii;o-oO,  where,  however,  commen* 
tators  differ  in  the  construction,  as  in  Bom.  9:5). 

From  these  and  other  passages  the  following  doctrinal  points  may  be 
inferred: 

1.  The  eternal /)r6-«a:ts^eno0  of  Christ  as  to  his  divine  nature.  The  pre- 
existence  generally  is  implied  in  Bom.  8  : 3,  32 ;  2  Cor.  5  :  21 ;  Phil.  2:5^.* 
the  pre-existence  be/ore  the  creaHon  is  expressly  asserted.  Col.  1 :  15 ;  the 
eternity  of  this  pre-existence  is  a  metaphysical  inference  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  since  an  existence  before  aU  creation  must  be  an  uncreated, 
therefore  a  divine  or  eternal  existence  which  has  no  beginning  as  well  as 
no  end.  (John  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  eternal  rfv  of  the  pre- 
existent  Ix>gos,  and  the  temporal  iytvtro  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  John 
1 : 1, 14 ;  comp.  8  :  58.)  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  designation  of 
Christ  as  "  the  first-born  of  all  creation,"  CoL  1 :  15 ;  for  9rpa>ror  o  jc  o  r  is 
different  from  irpa>rd«erco-ror  {first'-crecUed),  as  the  Nicene  fathers 
akeady  remarked,  in  opposition  to  Arius,  who  inferred  from  the  passage 
that  Christ  was  the  first  creature  of  Qod  and  the  creator  of  all  other 
creatures.  The  word  first-born  corresponds  to  the  Johannean  popfyytpfir, 
only-begotten.  "Both  express,"  as  Lightfoot  says  (Com.  on  Col)  "the 
same  eternal  fact;  but  while  popay€Pr)s  states  it  in  itself,  irpwrdrocof  places 
it  in  relation  to  the  universe."  We  may  also  compare  the  irpmroyovo^t 
first-begotteTiy  which  Philo  applies  to  the  Logos,  as  including  the  original 
archetypal  idea  of  the  created  world.  "  The  first-bom,"  used  absolutely 
(vptwrdroffor,  niSSi>  Ps*  89 :  28),  became  a  recognized  title  of  the  Mes- 
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siah.  Moreover,  ihe  genitive  wamjs  Krm^s  is  not  the  partitive,  but  the 
comparative  genitive :  the  first-born  as  compared  with,  that  is,  b^ort, 
every  creatnre.  So  Jnstin  Marfyr  {np6  vdymv  rmv  flcri<rfun-a»r),  Meyer, 
and  Bp.  Lightfoot,  in  he  ;  aLM>  Weiss,  BUO.  TheoL  cL  N,  T,,  p.  431  (who 
refutes  the  opposite  view  of  Usteri,  Beoss,  and  Banr,  and  sa^  :  **  Da 
ndoTjt  KTia-fi^s  jede  eimelne  OrecUur  bezeichnei^  80  k<mn  der  QeniL  nur  eom- 
paraHv  genommen  werden,  und  ntar  besagen,  dass  er  im  Vergleich  mii  Jeda 
OrecUur  der  Erstgebame  war**).  The  words  immediately  following,  ver. 
16,  17,  exclude  the  possibility  of  regarding  Christ  himself  as  a  creature. 
Lightfoot,  in  his  masterly  Comm.  (p.  212  sq.)t  very  fully  explains  the 
term  as  teaching  the  absolute  pre-ezistence  of  the  Son,  his  priozity  to 
and  sovereignty  over  all  creation. 

The  recent  attempt  of  Dr.  Beyschlag  {Ckristologie  des  N.  T.,  pp.  149 
sqq.,  242  sqq.)  to  resolve  the  pre-existent  Christ  of  Paul  and  John  into 
an  ideal  principle,  instead  of  a  real  personality,  is  an  exegetical  failure, 
like  the  similar  attempts  of  the  Sooinians,  and  is  as  far  from  the  niark  as 
the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  Kicene  fathers  (e,  g,,  Maroellas)  who, 
in  order  to  escape  the  Arian  argument,  understood  prototohas  of  the 
incarnate  Logos  as  the  head  of  the  new  spiritual  creation. 

2.  Christ  is  the  mediator  and  the  end  of  creation.  "  All  things  were 
created  in  him,  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  things  visible  and 
things  invisible  .  .  .  ;  all  things  have  been  created  through  him  (^l  avrw) 
and  unto  him  (th  aMv) ;  and  he  is  b^ore  all  things,  and  in  him  all  things 
consist,"  CoL  1 :  15-18.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  1  Cor.  8 : 6 
("Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things'*) ;  10 ;  9 ;  15  : 47 ;  as  weD 
as  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  (1:2:  "  through  whom  he  also  made  tiie 
worlds  "  or  «  ages  "),  and  in  John  1 : 3. 

8.  The  divinity  of  Christ  is  clearly  implied  in  the  constant  co-ordina- 
tion of  Christ  with  the  Father  as  the  author  of  "  grace  and  peace,"  in 
the  salutations  of  the  Epistles,  and  in  such  expressions  as  "  the  image 
of  the  invisible  Gk>d"  (CoL  1 :  15) ;  "in  him  dwells  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily  "  (2  : 9) :  "  existing  in  the  form  of  God,"  and  "  being  on  an 
equality  with  €bd  "  (Phil.  2:6).  In  two  passages  he  is,  according  to  the 
usual  interpretation,  even  called  "God'*  (3cc$()»  but,  as  already  remarked, 
the  exegetes  are  still  divided  on  the  reference  of  3«df  in  Bom.  9 : 5  and 
Tit.  2 :  13.  Meyer  admits  that  Paul,  according  to  his  christology,  could 
call  Christ  "God"  (as  predicate,  without  the  article,  dror,  not  6dcor); 
and  Weiss,  in  the  6th  edition  of  Meyer  on  Bomans  (1881),  adopts  the 
prevailing  orthodox  punctuation  and  interpretation  in  ch.  9 : 5  as  the 
most  natural,  on  purely  exegetical  grounds  (the  necessity  of  a  supple- 
ment to  Korb,  <rdpKa,  and  the  position  of  tiX&yTfrw  after  SccSf) :  *'  Christ  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  who  [at  the  same  time  according  to  his  higher 
nature]  is  over  all,  even  God  blessed  for  ever."  Westcott  and  Hort  are 
not  quite  agreed  on  the  punctuation.  See  their  note  in  Qre^  Tta., 
Introd,  and  Appendix,  p.  109. 
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4.  The  incamaHon.  This  is  designated  by  the  teims  "  God  sent  his 
own  Son  (Bom.  8  : 3,  oomp.  32)  ;  Christ  *'  emptied  himself  taking  the 
form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  meitf"  (Phil.  2 : 7). 
Without  entering  here  into  the  Keuosis  controversj  (the  older  one 
between.  Oiessen  and  TQbingen,  1620-1630,  and  the  recent  one  which 
began  with  Thomasins,  1845),  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Eenosis,  oi^ 
self-exinanition,  refers  not  to  the  incarnate,  bnt  to  the  pre-ezistent  Son 
of  Qodf  and  implies  a  oertain  kind  of  self-limitation  or  temporary  sur- 
render  of  the  divine  mode  of  existence  during  the  state  of  humiliation. 
This  humiliation  was  followed  by  exaltation  as  a  reward  for  his  obe- 
dience unto  death  (ver.  9-11) ;  hence  he  is  now  "  the  Lord  of  glory '' 
(1  Cor.  2 : 8).  To  define  the  limits  of  the  Eenosis,  and  to  adjust  it  to 
the  immiAability  of  the  Godhead  and  the  intertrinitarian  process,  lies 
beyond  the  sphere  of  exegesis  and  belongs  to  speculative  dogmatics. 

5.  The  true,  but  sinless  humanity  of  Christ.  He  appeared  "  in  the 
likeness  of  the  flesh  of  sin  "  (Bom.  8:3);  he  is  a  son  of  David  ''  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh"  (1:3),  which  includes  the  whole  human  nature,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  (as  in  John  1 :  14) ;  he  is  called  a  man  (Hyiipwtoi)  in  the 
fnU  sense  of  the  term  (1  Ck)r.  15  :  21 ;  Bom.  5  :  15;  Acts  17 :31).  He 
was  "  bom  of  a  woman,  bom  under  the  law  '*  (GaL  4:4);  he  was 
''  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  "  and  became  *'  obedient  even  unto  death  '* 
(PhiL  2:8),  and  he  truly  suffered  and  died,  like  other  men.  But  he 
"knew  no  sin"  (2  Cor.  5  :  21).  He  could,  of  course,  not  be  the  Saviour 
of  sinners  if  he  himself  were  a  sinner  and  in  need  of  salvation. 

Of  the  events  of  Christ's  life,  Paul  mentions  especially  and  frequently 
his  death  and  resurrection,  on  which  our  salvation  depends.  He  also 
reports  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  perpetuates  the 
memory  and  the  blessing  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  on  the  cross  (1  Cor. 
11 :  23-30).  He  presupposes,  of  course,  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
historical  (3hrist»  as  his  Epistles  are  all  addressed  to  believing  converts ; 
but  he  incidentally  preserves  a  gem  of  Christ's  sayings  not  reported  by 
the  Evangelists,  which  shines  like  a  lone  star  on  the  firmament  of  un- 
certain traditions :  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive "  (Acts 
20:35). 

in.  Pat7i«'8  DoomiNB  OF  Pbedestznation.— Eternal  forelcnowledge  of 
all  persons  and  things  is  necessarily  included  in  God's  omniscience,  and 
is  uniformly  taught  in  the  Bible ;  eternal  foreordinaiion  or  predestina- 
tion is  included  in  his  almighty  power  and  sovereignty,  but  must  be  so 
conceived  as  to  leave  room  for  free  agency  and  responsibility,  and  \o 
exclude  God  from  the  authorship  of  sin.  Self-limitation  is  a  part  of 
freedom  even  in  man,  and  may  be  exercised  by  the  sovereign  God  for 
holy  pnrpoaee  and  from  love  to  his  creatures ;  in  fact  it  is  necessary,  if 
salvation  is  to  be  a  moral  process,  and  not  a  physical  or  meohanioal  ne- 
oessify.  Beligion  is  worth  nothing  except  as  the  expression  of  free 
oonviotion  and  voluntary  devotion.  Paul  represents  sometimes  the 
86 
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divine  soreieignty,  sometimes  the  human  Tesponsibilify,  sometimes,  as 
in  Phil.  2  :  12,  13,  he  combines  both  sides,  without  an  attempt  to  sol^ 
the  insolvable  problem  which  really  lies  beyond  the  present  capacity  of 
the  hnman  mind.  **  He  does  not  deal  with  specolatiye  extremes ;  and 
in  whatever  way  the  question  be  speculatively  adjusted,  absolute  de- 
pendence and  moral  self-determination  are  both  involyed  in  the  imme- 
diate Christian  self -consciousness,"  Baur,  Paul^  IL  249.  "Practieal 
teachmg,"  says  Reuss  (11.  532)  to  the  same  eflfect,  "will  always  be  con- 
strained to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  man's  salvation  is  a  free  gift  of 
God,  and  that  his  condemnation  is  only  the  just  punishment  of  sin." 
Comp.  also  Parrar,  St.  Paul,  II.  243,  590;  Weiss,  p.  356  sqq. ;  Bey- 
schlag.  Die  paulinische  Theodicee  (Berlm,  1868).  Weiss  thus  sums  up 
Paul's  doctrine  of  predestination :  "  An  sich  hat  QoU  daa  absolute  Beckt, 
die  Menschen  von  vomherein  turn  Heil  oder  2um  Verderben  zu  enchafen 
und  durch  freie  Machtwirkung  diesem  Ziele  zxuufuhren  ;  aber  er  hat  sich  m 
Betrejf  des  christlichen  Heils  dieses  Rechies  nur  insofem  bedient,  als  er  ttn- 
abhangig  von  allem  menschlichen  Thvn  und  Verdienen  nach  seinem  unbe- 
schrdnkten  WiUen  bestimmt,  an  welche  Bedingung  er  seine  Chiade  kniq/ea 
will.  Die  Bedingung,  an  welche  er  seine  JErwdhlung  gebttnden  hat,  ist  nun 
nichis  anders  als  die  Liebe  zu  ihm,  welche  er  an  den  emp/dnglichen  Seehi 
vorTiererkennt,  Die  Erwahlten  aber  werden  berufen,  indem  Gott  durtk  das 
Evangelium  in  ihnen  den  Glauben  wirkt.** 

,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul  teaches  an  eternal  electio>n  to  eter- 
nal salvation  by  free  grace,  an  election  which  is  to  be  actualized  by  faith 
in  Ohrist  and  a  holy  Ufe  of  obedience.  But  he  does  not  teach  a  decree 
of  reprobation  or  a  predestination  to  sin  and  perdition  (which  would 
indeed  be  a  "  decretum  horribile,^  if  verum).  This  is  a  logical  invention 
of  supralapsarian  theologians  who  deem  it  to  be  the  necessary  connto^ 
part  of  the  decree  of  election.  But  man's  logic  is  not  Gk>d's  logic.  A 
decree  of  reprobation  is  nowhere  mentioned.  The  term  ado«rc/Aor,  disap- 
proved, worthless,  reprobate,  is  used  five  times  only  as  a  description  of 
character  (twice  of  things).  The  ninth  chapter  of  Romans  is  the  Gib- 
raltar of  supralapsarianism,  but  it  must  be  explained  in  connection  with 
chapters  10  and  11,  which  present  the  other  aspects.  The  strongest 
passage  is  Rom.  9  :  22,  where  Paul  speaks  of  aKtvri  opyrjv  Karifpnafitra 
(It  dira\€tay.  But  he  significantly  uses  here  the  passive :  "/ttai 
unto  destruction,"  or  rather  (as  many  of  the  best  commentators  from 
Chrysostom  to  Weiss  take  it)  the  middle  :  **  who. fitted  themsehes  for 
destruction,"  and  so  deserved  it ;  while  of  the  vessels  of  mercy  be  aays 
that  God  "  before  prepared  "  them  unto  glory  (o-kcvi}  cXcovf  h  npof/rolfMavfw^ 
ver.  23).  He  studiously  avoids  to  say  of  the  vessels  of  wrath :  A  marif^ 
Tttrtv,  which  would  have  corresponded  to  A  srpoiyroiVao-fir,  and  thus  he 
exempts  God  from  a  direct  and  efficient  agency  in  sin  and  destraetiaii. 
When  in  the  same  chapter,  ver.  17,  he  says  of  Pharaoh,  that  God  raimt 
htm  up  for  the  very  purpose  (#Zr  avrb  rot)r<$  4$rfy€ipd  at)  that  he  mii^t 
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show  in  him  His  power,  he  does  not  mean  that  (jk>d  created  him  or 
called  him  into  existence  (which  would  reqnire  a  different  verb),  bnt, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  (Ex.  9  :  16,  the  hiphil  of  '^^),  that  **  he  caused 
him  to  stand  forth  "  as  actor  in  the  scene ;  and  when  he  says  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  history  that  Qod  "  hardens  whom  he  will"  (ver.  18. 
tv  di  3fX«i  cTKkrfpvwtt),  it  must  be  remembered  that  Pharaoh  had  already 
repeatedly  hardened  his  own  heart  (Ex.  8:15,  82;  9:84,35),  so  that 
Qod  punished  him  for  his  sin  and  abandoned  him  to  its  consequences. 
God  does  not  cause  evil,  but  he  bends,  guides,  and  overmles  it  and 
often  punishes  sin  with  sin.  "Das  isi  der  Fluch  der  bdsen  That,  doss  «te, 
fortzeugend^  immer  Bdses  mtus  gehdrenJ*    (SchiDer.) 

In  this  mysterious  problem  of  predestination  Paul  likewise  faithfully 
carries  out  the  teaching  of  his  Master.  For  in  the  sublime  description 
of  the  final  judgment,  Ohrist  says  to  the  "  blessed  of  my  Father  :^^  "  In- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ** 
(Matt  25  :  Si),  but  to  those  on  the  left  hand  he  says,  **  Depart  from  me, 
ye  cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels  "  (ver.  41).  The  omission  of  the  words  "  of  my  Father,'*  after  "  ye 
cursed,*'  and  of  the  words  "for  you,*'  and  "from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,'*  is  very  significant^  and  implies  that  while  the  inheritance  of  the 
kingdom  is  traced  to  the  eternal  favor  of  God,  the  damnation  is  due  to 
the  guilt  of  man. 

IV.  The  doctrine  of  jvektipioation.  This  occupies  a  prominent  space ' 
in  Paul's  system,  though  by  no  means  to  the  disparagement  of  his  doc- 
trine of  sanctifloation,  which  is  treated  with  the  same  fulness  even  in 
Bomans  (comp.  chs.  6-8  and  12-15).  Luther,  in  conflict  with  Judaiz- 
ing  Home,  overstated  the  importance  of  justification  by  fiuthwhen  he 
called  it  the  artiadus  stantU  vel  cadeniis  ecclesia:.  This  can  only  be  said 
otCbxist  (comp.  Matt  16 :  16;  1  Cor.  8  :  11 ;  1  John  4:2,  8).  It  is  not 
even  the  theme  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  as  often  stated  (e,g,y  by 
Farrar,  St,  Paul^  TL  181) ;  for  it  is  there  subordinated  by  yap  to  the 
broader  idea  of  salvation  (vtyrtipia),  which  is  the  theme  (1 :  16,  17). 
Justification  by  faith  is  the  way  by  which  salvation  can  be  obtained. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  may  be  thus  illustrated : 

AtK€UO<rvprf  rov  Seov 


AuttiMKn/in;  rov  pofiov 
IdUu 


ffV  3foi) 

€K  Tijs  vrcWrttff 

duk  niart»s  Xptarov, 


The  cognate  words  are  dtjca/oxrir,  diicateafuiy  d/icaior,  diicatov.    The  Paul- 
ine idea  of  righteousness  is  derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  in- 
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separable  from  the  conception  of  the  holj  will  of  Qod  and  his  revealed 
law.  Bnt  the  classical  usage  is  qnite  consistent  with  it,  and  illostrateB 
the  biblical  nsage  from  a  lower  plane.  The  Greek  words  are  derived 
from  dlicrf,  jus,  right,  and  further  back  from  dixa,  or  dU,  itco-fold,  in  two 
parts  (according  to  Aristotle,  Eth.  Mc,,  v.  2) ;  hence  fhej  indicate  % 
well-proportioned  relation  between  parts  or  persons  where  each  has 
his  due.  It  may  then  apply  to  the  relation  between  God  and  man,  or 
to  the  relation  between  man  and  man,  or  to  both  at  once.  To  the 
Greeks  a  righteous  man  was  one  who  fulfills  his  obligations  to  God  and 
man.  It  was  a  Greek  proverb  :  ''  In  righteousness  all  virtue  is  con- 
tained." 

Aucaiotrvtni  (P!FS  n|J7?)  ^^  an  attribute  of  God,  and  a  corresponding 
moral  condition  of  man,  t.^.,  man's  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  as 
expressed  in  his  holy  law.  It  is  therefore  identical  with  true  religioni 
with  piety  and  virtue,  as  required  by  Gk>d,  and  insures  his  favor  and 
blessing.  The  word  occurs  (according  to  Bruder's  Concord.)  sixty  times 
in  all  the  Pauline  Epistles,  namely :  thirty-six  times  in  Romans,  four 
times  in  Galatians,  seven  times  in  2  Gorintiiians,  once  in  1  Corinthians, 
four  times  in  Philippians,  three  times  in  Ephesians,  three  times  in 
2  Timothy,  once  in  1  Timothy,  and  once  in  Titus. 

Aticaior  (p^^^S^^  righteous  (rechtbeschqjyen),  is  one  who  fulfils  his  duties 
to  God  and  men,  and  is  therefore  well  pleasing  to  God.    It  is  used 
seventeen  times  by  Paul  (seven  times  in  Bomans),  and  often  elsewhere       j 
in  the  New  Testament. 

AucoiWiff  occurs  only  twice  in  the  New  Test.  (Bom.  4  :  25 ;  5 :  18).  It  J| 
BigDi^eB  justification,  or  the  act  of  God  by  which  he  pute  the  sinner  into  ! 
the  possession  of  righteousness.  j 

Ai«ea(Va»  vhich  is  found  Bom.  1:82;  2:26;  5:16,18;  dri^metosa 
righteous  decree,  or  judgment.  Aristotle  {Eth,  Mcom.,  y.  10)  defines  it  as 
ro  €frav6p?ii»fia  rov  ddiKrifiaTos,  the  amendment  of  an  evil  deed,  or  a  legal  ad- 
justment ;  and  this  would  suit  the  passage  in  Bom.  5  :  16,  18. 

The  verb  diicaioa>  (Pl!?,  'P'^'^^n)  occurs  twenty-seven  times  in  Fanl, 
mostly  in  Bomans,  several  times  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  once  in  Acts, 
and  three  times  in  James  (2 :  21,  24,  25).  It  may  mean,  etymologicallj, 
to  make  just,  justiflcare  (for  the  verbs  in  ^,  derived  from  adjectives  of  the 
second  declension,  indicate  the  making  of  what  the  adjective  denotes,  e.g.. 
^7}\wA,  to  make  dear,  <l}aP€p6<o,  to  reveal,  rv4>K6<o,  to  blind) ;  but  in  the  Septoa- 
gint  and  the  Greek  Testament  it  hardly  ever  has  this  meaning  ("  hcec  fig- 
niflcatio,"  says  Grimm,  "  admodtm  rara,  nisi  prorsus  duhia  esf),  and  is 
used  in  a  forensic  or  judicial  sense :  to  declare  one  righteous  (aliquem  jvstm 
declarare,  judicare).  This  justification  of  the  sinner  is,  of  course,  not  a 
legal  fiction,  but  perfectly  true,  for  it  is  based  on  the  real  righteoosnesB 
of  Christ  which  the  sinner  makes  his  own  by  faith,  and  must  prove  bis 
own  by  a  life  of  holy  obedience,  or  good  works.  For  further  exposi- 
tions,  see  my  annotations  to  Lange  on  Ramans,  pp.  74,  190,  186, 138; 
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and  my  Cbm.  on  OaL  2 :  16, 17.  On  the  imptitation  oontoroyersies  see 
mj  easay  in  Lange  on  Bamans  5 :  12,  pp.  190-196.  On  the  relation  of 
Paul's  dootrine  of  jnsfeifioation  to  that  of  James,  see  2  69,  p.  52L 

v.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Chuboh  has  been  stated  in  2  65,  p.  506.  But 
it  requires  more  than  one  book  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  won' 
derfol  theology  of  this  wonderful  man. 


§  72.     John  and  the  Gospel  of  Love. 

(See  the  Lit  in  §  40,  p.  406.) 

General  Chabacteb. 

The  unity  of  Jewish  Christian  and  Gentile  Christian  theology 
meets  us  in  the  writings  of  John,  who,  in  the  closing  decades  of 
the  first  centnry,  summed  up  the  final  results  of  the  preceding 
struggles  of  the  apostolic  age  and  transmitted  them  to  posterity. 
Paul  had  fought  out  the  great  conflict  with  Judaism  and  secured 
the  recognition  of  the  freedom  and  universality  of  the  gospel 
for  all  time  to  come.  John  disposes  of  this  question  with  one 
sentence :  ^^  The  law  was  given  through  Moses ;  grace  and  truth 
came  through  Jesus  Christ."  *  His  theology  marks  the  culmi- 
nating height  of  divine  knowledge  in  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  im- 
possible to  soar  higher  than  the  eagle,  which  is  his  proper  symbol.' 

His  views  are  so  much  identified  with  the  words  of  his  Lord, 
to  whom  he  stood  more  closely  related  than  any  other  disciple, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them ;  but  the  prologue  to  his 
Gospel  contains  his  leading  ideas,  and  his  first  Epistle  the  prac- 
tical application.  The  theology  of  the  Apocalypse  is  also  es- 
sentially the  same,  and  this  goes  far  to  confirm  the  identity  of 
authorship.' 

'  John  1  :  17. 

*  Hetein  Banr  agrees  with  Neander  and  Schmid.  He  says  of  the  Johannean 
type  (l0.,  p.  861):  "in  ihm  erreicht  die  neuteBiamenUiche  Theohgie  ihre 
hdehiU  Stufe  und  ihre  wUendeUte  Form,^  This  admiasion  makes  it  all  the 
more  impoosible  to  attribute  the  fourth  Qoepel  to  a  literary  forger  of  the  aeoond 
century.  See  also  Bome  ezoellent  remarks  of  Weiss,  pp.  605  sqq. ,  and  the 
ooncluding  chapter  of  Reuss  on  Paul  and  John. 

*  For  the  theology  of  the  Apocalypse  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  of  John,  see  especially  Oebhardt,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Apoo,, 
tnmsl.  by  Jeiferson,  Edinb.,  1878. 
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John  was  not  a  logician,  bat  a  seer ;  not  a  reasoner,  but  a  mrs- 
tic ;  he  does  not  argue,  but  assert ;  he  arrives  at  conclusions  with 
one  bound,  as  by  direct  intuition.  He  speaks  from  personal  ex- 
perience and  testifies  of  that  which  his  eyes  have  seen  and  his 
ears  heard  and  his  hands  have  handled,  of  the  glory  of  the  Only- 
Begotten  of  the  Father  full  of  grace  and  truth.* 

John^s  theology  is  marked  by  artless  simplicity  and  spiritual 
depth.  The  highest  art  conceals  art.  As  in  poetry,  so  in  reli- 
gion, the  most  natural  is  the  most  perfect.  He  moves  in  a 
small  circle  of  ideas  as  compared  with  Paul,  but  these  ideas  are 
fundamental  and  all-comprehensive.  He  goes  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples and  sees  the  strong  point  without  looking  sideways  or 
taking  note  of  exceptions.  Christ  and  Antichrist,  believers  and 
imbelievers,  children  of  God  and  children  of  the  devil,  truth 
and  falsehood,  light  and  darkness,  love  and  hatred,  life  and 
death :  these  are  the  great  contrasts  under  which  he  views  the 
religious  world.  These  he  sets  forth  again  and  again  with 
majestic  simplicity. 

John  and  Paul. 

John's  type  of  doctrine  is  less  developed  and  fortified  than 
Paul's,  but  more  ideal.  His  mind  was  neither  so  rich  nor  so 
strong,  bnt  it  soared  higher  and  anticipated  the  beatific  vision. 
Although  Paul  was  far  superior  to  him  as  a  scholar  (and  practi- 
cal worker),  yet  the  ancient  Greek  church  saw  in  John  the  ideal 
theologian.'  John's  spirit  and  style  may  be  compared  to  a  calm, 
dear  mountain-lake  which  reflects  the  image  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  while  Paul  resembles  the  mountain-torrent  that  rashes 
over  precipices  and  carries  everything  before  it ;  yet  there  are 
trumpets  of  war  in  John,  and  anthems  of  peace  in  Paul.  The 
one  begins  from  the  summit,  with  God  and  the  Logos,  the  other 
from  the  depths  of  man's  sin  and  misery ;  but  both  meet  in  the 
God-man  who  brings  God  down  to  man  and  lifts  man  up  to  God. 

>  John  1  :  14  {i^wed^tl^  r^  9^w  o^rov) ;  1  John  1  :  t^ 

*  In  the  Btriotest  aenae  of  dvoX^s,  aa  the  chief  champion  of  the  eternal 

deity  of  the  Loffos:  John  1:1:  ^wt  9r  6  K^r.     Bo  in  the  aopecacciption  of 

the  Apooalypae  in  several  cuzBive  MSS. 
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John  is  contemplative  and  serene,  Paul  is  aggressive  and  polemi- 
cal ;  bat  both  unite  in  the  victory  of  faith  and  the  never-end- 
ing dominion  of  love.  John's  theology  is  christological,  Paul's 
soteriological ;  John  starts  from  the  person  of  Christ,  Paul  from 
his  work ;  but  their  christology  and  soteriology  are  essentially 
agreed.  John's  ideal  is  life  eternal,  Paul's  ideal  is  righteous- 
ness ;  but  both  derive  it  from  the  same  source,  the  union  with 
Christ,  and  find  in  this  the  highest  happiness  of  man.  John 
represents  the  church  triumphant,  Paul  the  church  militant  of 
his  day  and  of  our  day,  but  with  the  full  assurance  of  final  vic- 
tory even  over  the  last  enemy. 

The  Central  Idea. 

John's  Christianity  centres  in  the  idea  of  love  and  life,  which 
in  their  last  root  are  identical.  His  dogmatics  are  summed  up 
in  the  word :  God  first  loved  us ;  his  ethics  in  the  exhortation : 
Therefore  let  us  love  Him  and  the  brethren.  He  is  justly  called 
the  apostle  of  love.  Only  we  must  not  understand  this  word 
in  a  sentimental,  but  in  the  highest  and  purest  moral  sense. 
God's  love  is  his  self -communication  to  man ;  man's  love  is  a 
holy  self-consecration  to  God.  We  may  recognize — in  rising 
stages  of  transformation — the  same  fiery  spirit  in  the  Son  of 
Thunder  who  called  vengeance  from  heaven ;  in  the  Apocalyptic 
seer  who  poured  out  the  vials  of  wrath  against  the  enemies  of 
Christ;  and  in  the  beloved  disciple  who  knew  no  middle  ground, 
but  demanded  undivided  loyalty  and  whole-souled  devotion  to 
his  Master.  In  him  the  highest  knowledge  and  the  highest  love 
coincide :  knowledge  is  the  eye  of  love,  love  the  heart  of  knowl- 
edge ;  both  constitute  eternal  life,  and  eternal  life  is  the  fulness 
of  happiness.' 

The  central  tinith  of  John  and  the  central  fact  in  Christianity 
itself  is  the  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Logos  as  the  highest  mani- 
festation of  God's  love  to  the  world.  The  denial  of  this  truth 
is  the  criterion  of  Antichrist.* 


>  John  17:8;  15  :  11 ;  16  :  24 ;  1  John  1  :4. 
•Comp.  John  1 :  14;  8  :  16;  1  John4  : 1-^ 
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The  Pbingipal  Dogtbhstes. 

I.  The  doctrine  of  God.  He  is  spirit  {irvevpta)^  he  is  light 
(<^w),  he  is  love  {aydirtiy  These  are  the  briefest  and  yet  the 
profomidest  definitions  which  can  be  given  of  the  infinite  Being 
of  all  beings.  The  first  is  pnt  into  the  month  of  Christ,  the 
second  and  third  are  from  the  pen  of  John.  The  first  sets  forth 
God's  metaphysical,  the  second  his  intellectual,  the  tliird  his 
moral  perfection ;  but  they  are  blended  in  one. 

God  is  spirit,  all  spirit,  absolute  spirit  (in  opposition  to  every 
materialistic  conception  and  limitation) ;  hence  onmipresent,  all- 
pervading,  and  should  be  worshipped,  whether  in  Jerusalem  or 
Gerizim  or  anywhere  else,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

God  is  light,  all  light  without  a  spot  of  darkness,  and  the 
fountain  of  all  light,  that  is  of  truth,  purity,  and  holiness. 

God  is  love ;  this  John  repeats  twice,  looking  upon  love  as 
the  inmost  moral  essence  of  God,  which  animates,  directs,  and 
holds  together  all  other  attributes ;  it  is  the  motive  power  of  his 
revelations  or  self -communications,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  his  ways  and  works,  the  core  of  his  manifestation  in  Christ 

II.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  Person.  He  is  the  eternal  and 
the  incarnate  Logos  or  Revealer  of  God.  No  man  has  ever  yet 
seen  God  {Seovj  without  the  article,  Grod's  nature,  or  God  as 
God) ;  the  only-begotten  Son  (or  God  only-begotten),*  who  is  in 

1  John  4  :  24  ;  1  John  1:5;  4  :  8, 16.  The  fint  definition  or  onde  is  from 
Christ's  dialc^g^i®  ^th  the  woman  of  Samaria,  who  coald,  of  course,  not  grasp 
the  fuU  meaning,  but  understood  suffidenUy  its  immediate  practioal  applica- 
tion to  the  question  of  dispute  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews  oon- 
ceming  the  worship  on  Gterizim  or  Jerusalem. 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  variation  of  reading  In  John  1  :  18  between  /uf 
ytwhf  ^€6s^ one wfio ia  God only-begoUeriy  and 6 /mtotci^s  vUs^the aid^-begotta^ 
Bon.  (A  third  reading :  h  iiopoy^v^t  ^t6sy  '*  the  only-begotten  God,*^  found  in 
(!('  and  83,  arose  simply  from  a  combination  of  the  two  readings,  the  artiele 
being  improperly  transferred  from  the  second  to  the  first.)  The  two  readings 
are  of  equal  antiquity ;  Ms  is  supported  by  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  nearly  sll 
Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  (^*  BC*L.  also  the  Peshitto  Syr.) ;  Ms  by  the  oldest 
versions  (Itala  Vulg.,  Guret.  Syr.,  also  by  the  secondary  nndals  and  aU  known 
cuTsiyes  except  83).  The  usual  abbreviations  in  the  uncial  MS.,  ec  for  d«^t 
and  TC  for  vUs,  may  easily  be  confounded.     The  connection  of  ^lOfvyii^f  with 
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the  bosom  *  of  the  Father,  he  and  he  alone  {itceivo^:)  dedai-ed 
Lim  and  brought  to  light,  once  and  forever,  the  hidden  mjBtery 
of  his  being." 

This  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Father,  Christ  claims  himself 
in  that  remarkable  passage  in  Matthew.  (11 :  27)  which  strik- 
ingly confirms  the  essential  harmony  of  the  Johannean  and 
Synoptical  representations  of  Christ, 

John  (and  he  alone)  calls  Christ  the  '^  Logos  "  of  God,  i.e.j  the 
embodiment  of  God  and  the  organ  of  all  his  revelations.*    As 

3c^s  is  leas  natural  than  with  vMv,  although  John  undoubtedly  could  call  the 
Son  ;^c^f  (not  6  ^cov),  and  did  so  in  ver.  1.  Movutci^s  ^tis  simply  combines 
the  two  attributes  of  the  Logos,  i^toi,  ver.  1,  and  fiopoy^i^s,  Ter.  14.  For  a 
learned  and  ingenious  defenoe  of  ;^^f  see  Hort^s  Bissertatums  (Cambridge, 
1877),  Westoott  on  St.  John  (p.  71),  and  Westoott  and  Hort*s  Or.  Test.  Introd. 
and  Append.,  p.  74.  Tischendorf  and  nearly  all  the  German  con^mentators 
(except  Weiss)  adopt  vi6s,  and  Dr.  Abbot,  of  Cambridge.  Mass. ,  has  written 
two  yeiy  able  papers  in  favor  of  this  reading,  one  in  the  BibUotheea  Sacra  for 
1861,  pp.  840-872,  and  another  in  the  **  Unitarian  Review  "  for  June,  1875.  The 
Westminster  Revision  first  adopted  **  God'*  in  the  text,  but  afterwards  put  it 
on  the  margin.  Both  readings  are  intrinsicaUy  unobjectionable,  and  the  sense 
is  essentially  the  same.  Moyoyw^s  does  not  necessarily  convey  the  Nicene  idea 
of  eternal  generation,  but  simply  the  unique  character  and  superiority  of  the 
eternal  and  uncreated  sonship  of  Christ  over  the  sonship  of  believers  which  ia 
a  gift  of  grace.  It  shows  his  intimate  relation  to  the  Father,  as  the  Pauline 
wpttriroKos  his  sovereign  relation  to  the  world. 

1  Lit.  ** towards  the  bosom*'  (clt  rhp  KSkiroy),  i,e,,  leaning  on,  and  moving 
to  the  bosom.  It  expresses  the  union  of  motion  and  rest  and  the  closest  and 
tenderesc  intimacy,  as  between  mother  and  child,  like  the  German  term 
Sehootskind,  bosoni-cJiUd.  Comp.  irpbs  rhv  ^(6y  in  ver.  1  and  Piov.  8  :  30,  where 
Wisdom  (the  Logos)  says :  ''  I  was  near  Him  as  one  brought  up  with  Him, 
and  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him.*^ 

*  With  this  sentence  the  Prologue  returns  to  the  beginning  and  suggests  the 
best  reason  why  Christ  is  called  Logos.  He  is  the  Exegete,  the  Expounder, 
the  Interpreter  of  the  hidden  being  of  God.  **  The  word  i^rjy^aaro  is  used  by 
classical  writers  of  the  interpretation  of  divine  mysteries.  The  absence  of 
the  object  in  the  original  is  remarkable.  Thus  the  literal  rendering  is  simply, 
he  made  declaration  (Vulg.  ipee  enarravit).  Comp.  Acts  15  :  14.  Westcott, 
in  loe.    See  the  classical  parallels  in  Wetstein. 

» John  1  :  1,  14  :  1  John  1:1;  Rev.  19  :  la  The  Logos  theory  of  John 
is  the  fruitful  germ  of  the  speculations  of  the  Greek  church  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  incarnation  and  the  trinity.  See  my  ed.  of  Lange^s  Cam.  an  John, 
pp.  51  and  55  sqq. ,  where  also  the  literature  is  given.  On  the  latest  discos- 
sions  see  Weiss  in  the  sixth  ed.  of  Meyer's  Cam.  an  John  (1880),  pp.  49  sqq. 
Aiyos  means  both  i^atio  and  oratio,  reason  and  speeob,  which  axe  inseparably 
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the  human  reason  or  thought  is  expressed  in  word,  and  as  the 
word  is  the  medium  of  making  our  thoughts  known  to  others, 
so  God  is  known  to  himself  and  to  the  world  in  and  through 
Christ  as  the  personal  Word.  While  "  Logos  "  designates  the 
metaphysical  and  intellectual  relation,  the  term  "  Son  "  desig- 
nates the  moral  relation  of  Christ  to  God,  as  a  relation  of  love, 
and  the  epithet  "only-begotten"  or  "only-bom"  (jjLopoyanjsi) 
raises  his  sonship  as  entirely  unique  above  every  other  sonship, 
which  is  only  a  reflection  of  it.  It  is  a  blessed  relation  of  infi- 
nite knowledge  and  infinite  love.  The  Logos  is  eternal,  he  is 
personal,  he  is  divine.*  He  was  in  the  beginning  before  crea- 
tion or  from  eternity.  He  is,  on  the  one  hand,  distinct  from 
God  and  in  the  closest  communion  with  him  {wpb^  rov  Beow) ; 
on  the  other  hand  he  is  himself  essentially  divine,  and  there- 
fore called  "  God  "  (^€09,  but  not  d  Seo^y 

oonneoted.  *'  Logos/*  being  maaciiline  in  Greek,  is  better  fitted  as  a  designa- 
tion of  Ohrist  than  onr  neuter  ''  Word.*'  Hence  Ewald,  in  defiance  of  Ger- 
man grammar,  renders  it  "  der  Wort^  On  the  apooalyptio  designatioo 
6  \6yos  rod  j^cov  and  on  the  chzistology  of  the  Apocalypse,  see  Gebhardt, 
I  c,  94  and  333  sqq.  On  Philo*8  idea  of  the  Logos  I  refer  to  Scharer, 
NeuUatam,  ZeitgeschiehUy  pp.  648  sqq.,  and  the  works  of  Gfrorer,  ZeU«r, 
Frankel,  etc. ,  there  qaoted. 

^  These  three  ideas  are  contained  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Gospel,  which  his 
stimulated  and  pazsled  the  profoundest  minds  from  Origen  and  Augostin  to 
Sohelling  and  Goethe.  Mark  the  unique  union  of  transparent  simplicitj  and 
inexhaustible  depth,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  three  clauses.  The  subject 
(\^ot)  and  the  verb  (iy)  are  three  times  repeated.  **  The  three  olaoses  con- 
tain all  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  realize  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  the 
Word  in  relation  to  time  and  mode  of  being  and  character  :  He  was  (1)  in  the 
beginning:  He  was  (2)  toit^i  God:  He  was  (3)  Ood.  At  the  same  time  these 
three  clauses  answer  to  the  three  great  moments  of  the  Licamatioii  of  the 
Word  declared  in  yer.  14.  He  who  '  was  God/  became  fieth  :  He  who  *  was 
with  God,*  tabernacled  among  uh  (comp.  1  John  1:2):  He  who  *  was  in  the 
beginning/  became  (in  time)."  Westcott  (in  Speaker's  Com.),  A  similar  in- 
terpretation is  given  by  Langa  The  pereonaUty  of  the  Logos  is  denied  by 
Beyschlag.     See  Notes. 

'  Here  we  have  the  germ  (but  the  germ  only)  of  the  orthodox  distinotion 
between  unity  of  essence  and  trinity  of  persons  or  hypostases ;  also  of  the 
distinction  between  an  immanent,  eternal  trinity,  and  an  economical  trinity 
which  is  revealed  in  time  (in  the  works  of  creation,  redemption,  and  sanotifi- 
oation).  A  Hebrew  monotheist  could  not  conceive  of  an  eternal  and  inde- 
pendent being  of  a  different  essence  {h-Mpooiau)  existing  besides  the  one  God. 
This  would  be  dualism. 
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This  pre-existent  Logos  is  the  agent  of  the  creation  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible.*  He  is  the  fulness  and  fountain  of 
life  (17  {bijy  the  true,  immortal  life,  as  distinct  from  /3lo<ij  the 
natural,  mortal  life),  and  light  (to  <^9,  which  includes  intel- 
lectual and  moral  truth,  reason  and  conscience)  to  all  men. 
Whatever  elements  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty  may  be 
found  shining  like  stars  and  meteors  in  the  darkness  of  headien- 
dom,  must  be  traced  to  the  Logos,  the  universal  Life-giver  and 
Illuminator. 

Here  Paul  and  John  meet  again ;  both  teach  the  agency  of 
Christ  in  the  creation,  but  John  more  clearly  connects  him  with 
all  the  preparatory  revelations  before  the  incarnation.  This  ex- 
tension  of  the  Logos  revelation  explains  the  high  estimate  which 
some  of  the  Gi'eek  fathers  (Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen)  put  upon  the  HeDenic,  especially  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  ad  a  training-school  of  the  heathen  mind  for 
Christ. 

The  Logos  revealed  himself  to  every  man,  but  in  a  special 
manner  to  his  own  chosen  people;  and  this  revelation  culmi- 
nated in  John  the  Baptist,  who  summed  up  in  himself  the 
meaning  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  pointed  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  ^^  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world." 

At  last  the  Logos  became  flesh.*    He  completed  his  revela- 

'1:8,  with  a  probable  alluaion  to  Gen.  1 :  B,  "  God  said,''  as  iy  ipxv  re'era 
to  beretkitk,  Gen.  1  : 1.  The  negative  repetition  oM  &,  prorms  nihil,  not 
etm  one  thing  (stronger  than  oMp,  nihH),  exclndeg  ereiy  form  of  dualism 
(against  the  Gnostics),  and  makes  the  wdrra  absolutely  unlimited.  The 
Sooinian  interpretation,  whioh  oonfines  it  to  the  moral  creation,  is  gram- 
matioally  impossible. 

'  1 :  14 :  6  XiAyot  tf&p(  4y4rrro,  a  sentence  of  immeasurable  import,  the  lead- 
ing idea  not  only  of  the  Prologue,  but  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  mankmd.  It  marks  the  dose  of  the  preparation  for  Chnstianity  and 
the  beginning  of  its  introduction  into  the  human  race.  Bengel  oaUs  attentiaa 
to  the  threefold  antithetic  correspondence  between  reza.  1  and  14 : 

TheLogoe 


I  (i|r)  in  the  beginning 
God, 
with  God. 


became  (fy^Wro) 

flesh, 

and  dwelt  among  ua. 
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tion  by  uniting  himself  with  man  once  and  forever  in  all  things, 
except  sin.*  The  Hebraizing  term  ^^ flesh"  best  expresses  Lis 
condescension  to  our  fallen  condition  and  the  complete  realitv 
of  his  humanity  as  an  object  of  sense,  visible  and  tangible,  in 
strong  contrast  with  his  immaterial  divinity.  It  includes  not 
only  the  body  (cr5/*a),  but  also  a  human  soul  ('^vx'O  ^^^  *  '^" 
tional  spirit  (1/01)9,  irvevfia) ;  for  John  ascribes  them  all  to  Christ. 
To  use  a  later  terminology,  the  incarnation  {eva-dpKaai^y  inoar- 
natio)  is  only  a  stronger  term  for  the  assumption  of  humanity 
{ivav^poyinia'i^,  Menschioerdung).  The  Logos  became  man — not 
partially  but  totally,  not  apparently  but  really,  not  transiently 
but  permanently,  not  by  ceasing  to  be  divine,  nor  by  being 
changed  into  a  man,  but  by  an  abiding,  personal  union  with 
man.  He  is  henceforth  the  Oodman.  He  tabernacled  on  earth 
as  the  true  Shekinah,  and  manifested  to  his  disciples  the  glory 
of  the  only  begotten  which  shone  from  the  veil  of  his  humanity.' 
This  is  the  divine-human  glory  in  the  state  of  humiliation  as 
distinct  from  the  divine  glory  in  his  pre-existent  state,  and  from 
the  final  and  perfect  manifestation  of  his  glory  in  the  state  of 
exaltation  in  which  his  disciples  shall  share.' 

The  fourth  Gospel  is  a  commentary  on  the  ideas  of  the  Pro- 
logne.  It  was  written  for  the  purpose  that  the  readers  may 
believe  "  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  (the  promised  Messiah),  the 
Son  of  God  (in  the  sense  of  the  only  begotten  and  eternal  Son), 
and  that  believing  they  may  have  life  in  his  name."  * 

HI.  The  Wobk  of  Christ  (Soteriology).  This  implies  the 
conquest  over  sin  and  Satan,  and  the  procurement  of  eternal 
life.  Christ  appeared  without  sin,  to  the  end  that  he  might  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  devil,  who  was  a  liar  and  murderer  from 

^  Paul  expresses  the  same  idea :  God  sent  his  Son  "  in  the  likeness  of  the 
flesh  of  sin/'  Rom.  8:8;  oomp.  Heb.  2  :  17  ;  4  :  15.  See  the  note  at  the  dose 
of  the  section. 

'  1  :  14  :  knc^vmcw  h  ^iiw^  in  allusion  to  the  indwelling  of  Jehorah  in  the 
holy  of  holies  of  the  tabernacle  (frienH)  and  the  temple.  The  homanitj  of 
Christ  is  now  the  true  tabernacle  of  God,  and  the  believers  are  the  spectatOES 
of  that  glory.     Comp.  Rev.  7  :  15  ;  21 :  3. 

'  John  17  :  5,  24 ;  1  John  8:2.  «  John  20  :  81. 
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the  beginning  of  history,  who  first  fell  away  from  the  truth  and 
then  brought  sin  and  death  into  mankind.*  Christ  laid  down 
his  life  and  shed  his  blood  for  his  sheep.  By  this  self -consecra- 
tion in  death  he  became  the  propitiation  (tKaa-fio^)  for  the  sins 
of  believers  and  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.*  His  blood 
cleanses  from  all  the  guilt  and  contamination  of  sin.  He  is  (in 
the  language  of  the  Baptist)  the  Lamb  of  God  that  bears  and 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world;  and  (in  the  unconscious 
prophecy  of  Caiaphas)  he  died  for  the  people.'  He  was  priest 
and  sacrifice  in  one  person.  And  he  continues  his  priestly  func- 
tions, being  our  Advocate  in  Heaven  and  ready  to  forgive  us 
when  we  sin  and  come  to  him  in  true  repentance.* 

This  is  the  negative  part  of  Christ's  work,  the  removal  of  the 
obstruction  which  separated  us  from  God.  The  positive  part 
consists  in  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  and  in  the  communica- 
tion of  eternal  life,  which  includes  eternal  happiness.  He  is 
himself  the  Life  and  the  Light  of  the  world.  He  calls  himself 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  In  him  the  true,  the  eternal 
life,  which  was  from  the  beginning  with  the  Father,  appeared 
personally  in  human  form.*  He  came  to  communicate  it  to  ' 
men.  He  is  the  bread  of  life  from  heaven,  and  feeds  the 
believers  everywhere  spiritually  without  diminishing,  as  He  fed 
the  five  thousand  physically  with  five  loaves.    That  miracle  is 

'  1  John  3  : 5,  8 ;  oomp.  the  woxds  of  Christ,  John  8  :  44 

*  John  6  :  53-^8 ;  10  :  11,  15  ;  1  John  3:2:  aWhs  tkauriUs  iirrar  vtpi  rmw 
imaprt&v  4ifi&if,  ob  ircpl  r&y  ^fttrtpuy  9h  lUwov^  &XA&  jcol  vcpl  SXov  rov  K^fffMv. 
The  aniyenudity  of  the  atonement  ooold  not  be  more  dearly  expressed  ;  bat 
there  is  a  difference  between  nnivenal  saffidencj  and  universal  effldency. 

>  1  John  1  :  10  ;  John  1  :  39  ;  11  :  60 ;  oomp.  18  :  14. 

^  1  John  3:1:   ihv  ris  hMfyrp^  wapdKKirrw  fx^^cy  ^fhs  rhw  varipa  *Ii^ovr 

•  1  John  1  : 3 :  i  M  ^^nttp^diij  iral  iwpdxafup  jcol  fiofrntpovfAW  leal  kwoyy^^' 
Ao^tr  6/juy  r^p  Caaii»  r^v  oiAviw  frii  ^p  irp6s  rhp  itaripa  koSl  4^9p4^  ii/up. 
Comp.  John  1  :  4  ;  5  :  36  ;  14  :  6.  The  passage  1  John  5  :  30  :  oZr6s  imtp  6 
kknbtphs  ^titi  KoX  M  ol^i'iof,  is  of  doubtful  application.  The  natural  connec- 
tion of  otros  with  the  immediately  preceding  *li|0'ov  Xptffrf,  and  the  parallel 
passages  where  Ohrist  is  called  *'  life,"  favor  the  reference  to  Christ ;  while 
the  words  6  itkii^tyhs  »t6s  suit  better  for  the  Father.  See  Braune,  Hather, 
Ebzard,  Hanpt,  Rothe,  in  loe. 
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continued  in  the  mystical  self -communication  of  Christ  to  his 
people.  Whosoever  believes  in  him  has  eternal  life,  which 
begins  here  in  the  new  birth  and  will  be  completed  in  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body.' 

Herein  also  the  Apocalypse  well  agrees  with  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  of  John.  Christ  is  represented  as  the  victor  of  the 
devil.'  He  is  the  conquering  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but 
also  the  suffering  Lamb  slain  for  us.  The  figure  of  the  lamb, 
whether  it  be  referred  to  the  paschal  lamb,  or  to  the  lamb  in 
the  Messianic  passage  of  Isaiah  53 : 7,  expresses  the  idea  of 
atoning  sacrifice  which  is  fully  realized  in  the  death  of  Christ 
He  "washed"  (or,  according  to  another  reading,  he  "loosed") 
"  us  from  our  sins  by  his  blood ; "  he  redeemed  men  ^*  of  every 
tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,  and  made  them  to  be 
unto  our  God  a  kingdom  and  priests."  The  countless  multi- 
tude of  the  redeemed  "washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  (bright  and  shining)  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  This 
implies  both  purification  and  sanctification ;  white  garments 
being  the  symbols  of  holiness.'  Love  was  the  motive  which 
prompted  him  to  give  his  life  for  his  people.*  Great  stress  is 
laid  on  the  resurrection,  as  in  the  Gospel,  where  he  is  called  the 
Besurrection  and  the  Life.  The  exalted  Logos-Messiah  has  the 
keys  of  death  and  Hades.'  He  is  a  sharer  in  the  universal 
government  of  God ;  he  is  the  mediatorial  ruler  of  the  world, 
"  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  "  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords."'    The  apocalyptic  seer  likewise  brings  in  the 

<  John  6 :  47 ;  and  the  whole  mysterionB  disconzse  whiob  exphdna  the 
spiiitnal  meaning  of  the  preoeding  miracle. 

'Apoc.  12:1-12;  20:2.  Comp.  with  IJohn  8  :  8 ;  John8:44;  13:31; 
13:2,27;  14:30;  16  ;  11. 

«Apoa  1:6;  5:6,9, 12,18;  7  :  14,  etc.  Comp.  John  1 : 29  ;  17  :  19;  19:85; 
1  John  1  :  7  ;  2  :  2  ;  5  :  6.  The  apocalyptio  diminutive  ^rior  (agneOus^  lamb- 
kin, pet-lamb)  for  ifu^Ss  is  need  to  sharpen  the  contrast  with  the  Lion.  Faol 
Gerhardt  has  reproduced  it  in  his  beautiful  passion  hymn :  '^  Bin  LimcLKiR 
gehi  und  trdgt  die  Schuld. " 

*  Apoc.  1:5:  **  Unto  him  that  loveth  us,"  etc. ;  comp.  John  15  :  18  ;  1  John 
8:16. 

•Apoc.  1:5,  17, 18;  2:8;  comp.  John  5  :  21 ,  25 ;  6:39,40;  11:85. 

•Apoa  1:5;  3:21;  17:14;  19:16. 
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idea  of  life  in  its  highest  sense  as  a  reward  of  faith  in  Christ. 
To  tlfose  who  overcome  and  are  faithful  unto  death,  Christ  will 
give  "  a  crown  of  life,"  and  a  seat  on  his  throne.  He  "  shall 
guide  them  unto  fountains  of  watei-s  of  life;  and  God  shall 
wipe  away  every  tear  from  their  eyes."  * 

IV.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  SpiRrr  (Pneumatology).  This 
is  most  fully  set  forth  in  the  farewell  discoui-ses  of  our  Lord, 
which  are  reported  by  John  exclusively.  The  Spirit  whom 
Christ  promised  to  send  after  his  return  to  the  Father,  is  called 
the  JParadete,  i.e.y  the  Advocate  or  Counsellor,  Helper,  who 
pleads  the  cause  of  the  believers,  directs,  supports,  and  com- 
forts them.*  He  is  "another  Advocate"  (aXXo9  irapdKKrjTosi), 
Christ  himself  being  the  first  Advocate  who  intercedes  for  be- 
lievers at  the  throne  of  the  Father,  as  their  eternal  High  priest. 
The  Spirit  proceeds  (eternally)  from  the  Father,  and  was  sent 
by  the  Father  and  the  Son  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.*    He  reveals 

'Apoo.  2:10;  8:31;  7:17;  14:1-6;  21:6,7;  22:1-6.  Comp.  Geb- 
haxdt,  I  0.,  106-128,  848-868. 

*  John  14  :  16,  26  ;  16  :  26;  16  :  7.  Comp.  also  1  John  2  : 1,  where  Christ 
Ib  likewise  called  nofidKKitros.  He  is  our  Advocate  objectively  at  the  throne  of 
the  Father,  the  H0I7  Spirit  is  our  Advocate  subjectively  in  our  spiritual  ex- 
perience. The  K  v.  renders  the  word  in  all  these  passa^s,  except  the  last, 
by  *' Comforter*'  {Con9olator\  which  rests  on  a  confusion  of  the  passive 
wopcLcXirros  with  the  active  mpaxK'frrtfp.  See  my  notes  in  Lange^s  Com.  en 
Johirif  pp.  440  sqq.,  468  sqq. 

'  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  eternal  procession  (4Kir6pwv<ns)  of  the 
Spirit  from  the  Father  {rnph  rov  Uarphs  iKfroptitrai,  procedit,  John  16 :  26), 
and  the  temporal  mission  {w4fv^t%)  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(16  :  26,  where  Christ  says  of  the  Spirit :  %y  iyit  w4/irlfc»,  and  14  :  26,  where 
he  says:  Z  w4fi\^€i  6  war^p  4p  r^  hp6tuerl  fiov).  The  Greek  church  to  this 
day  strongly  insists  on  this  distinction,  and  teaches  an  eternal  proeeMton  of 
the  Spirit  from  ths  Father  ahne,  and  a  temporal  mimon  of  the  Spirit  by  tJie 
Father  and  the  8on,  The  difference  between  the  present  ^Kwopti^rai  and  the 
fature  w4fu^  seems  to  favor  such  a  distinction,  but  the  exclusive  alone  (fUvoy) 
in  regard  to  the  procession  is  an  addition  of  the  Greek  church  as  much  as  the 
FSiogue  is  an  addition  of  the  Latin  church  to  the  original  Nicene  Creed.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  John  meant  to  make  a  metaphyncai  distinction  between 
procession  and  mission.  But  the  distinction  between  the  eternal  trinity  of 
the  divine  being  and  the  temporal  trinity  of  the  divine  revelation  has  an  exe- 
getieal  basis  in  the  pre-exiitenee  of  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit.  The  trinitarian 
revelation  reflects  the  trinitarian  essence ;  in  other  words,  God  reveals  him- 
Mif  as  he  is,  aa  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit     We  have  a  right  to  reason  from  the 
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Christ  to  the  heart  and  glorifies  him  {ifjbk  io^da-et) ;  he  bears 
witness  to  him  (jiapTVfy/iaei,  ivepX  ifiov) ;  he  calls  to  rememft:anoe 
and  explains  his  teaching  {vfiw  SiBd^e^  irdma  koX  xnrofivrjaei 
vfia<i  irdvra  h  elirov  vfiip  iyail)  ;  he  leads  the  disciples  into  the 
whole  tmth  {phrffrjaei,  vfws  ek  t^v  aKiji^uiP  iraaav) ;  he  takes 
out  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  and  shows  it  to  them  {ix  rov  efiou 
Xofi/Sdvei  Kal  dvarffeXd  vfiiv).  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Medi- 
ator and  Intercessor  between  Christ  and  the  believer,  as  Christ 
is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  the  world.  He  is  the  Spirit 
of  truth  and  of  holiness.  He  convicts  {ikijxei)  the  world,  that 
io,  all  men  who  come  under  his  influence,  in  respect  of  sin  {irepl 
dfiaprias:)j  of  righteousness  {Siicaioaupi]^)^  and  of  judgment  {xpl- 
<r€a>9) ;  and  this  conviction  will  result  either  in  the  conversion, 
or  in  the  impenitence  of  the  sinner.  The  operation  of  the 
Spirit  accompanies  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  is  always 
internal  in  the  sphere  of  the  heart  and  conscience.  He  is  one 
of  the  three  witnesses  and  gives  efficacy  to  the  other  two  wit- 
nesses of  Christ  on  earth,  the  baptism  (to  vSiop)^  and  the  atoning 
death  (to  atfia)  of  Christ.' 

V.  Christian  Life.  It  begins  with  a  new  birth  from  above 
or  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Believers  are  children  of  God  who 
are  "  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God."  •    It  is  a  "  new  "  birth  compared 

rerelation  of  God  to  his  nature,  but  with  proper  reverence  and  modeatj ;  for 
who  can  exhaust  the  ocean  of  the  Deity  I 

1  1  John  5  : 8.  There  are  different  interpretations  of  water  and  Uood : 
Ist,  reference  to  the  miraculous  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  the  wounded 
side  of  Christ,  John  19  :  34  ;  2d,  Christ's  baptism,  and  Christ's  atoning  death ; 
8d,  the  two  sacraments  which  he  instituted  as  perpetual  memorials.  I  would 
adopt  the  last  view,  if  it  were  not  for  rh  oT/us  which  nowhere  deslgiiatee  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  more  naturally  refers  to  the  Uood  of 
Christ  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  The  passage  on  the  three  heaweiUg 
witnesses  in  ver.  7,  formerly  quoted  as  a  proof  text  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  is  now  generally  given  up  as  a  mediseval  interpolation,  and  most  be 
rejected  on  internal  as  weU  as  external  grounds ;  for  John  would  never  have 
written:  '*the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,**  but  either  ''the  Fatlier, 
the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,''  or  '*  Ood,  the  Word  (Logos),  and  the  Spirit  ** 

*  John  1  :  13  :  r/icra  ^ov  .  i  .  ix  3ffov  iytwwiidiiew.  The  daasioal  section 
on  the  new  birth  is  Christ's  discourse  with  Nioodemus,  oh.  8  : 1-15.  Tlie 
terms  ytyyiMym  tum^w^  to  be  bom  anew,  c^freah^  or  from  abo>te,  i.e.,  tsoD 
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with  the  old,  a  birth  "  from  God,"  as  compared  with  that  f i-om 
man,  a  birth  from  the  Holy  "  Spirit^"  in  distinction  from  car- 
nal birth,  a  birth  '^  from  heaven,"  as  opposed  to  eaithly  birtli. 
The  life  of  the  believer  does  not  descend  through  the  channels 
of  fallen  nature,  but  requires  a  creative  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Tbfi  life  of  the  regenerate 
is  free  from  the  principle  and  power  of  sin.  "  Whosoever  is 
begotten  of  God  doeth  no  sin,  because  his  seed  abideth  in  him ; 
and  he  cannot  sin  because  he  is  begotten  of  God."  *  Over  him 
the  devil  has  no  power.* 

The  new  life  is  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul.  It  is  eternal  in- 
trinsically and  as  to  duration.  Eternal  life  in  man  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ — ^a  knowl- 
edge which  implies  full  sympathy  and  communion  of  love.'  It  be- 
gins here  in  faith ;  hence  the  oft-repeated  declaration  that  he  who 
believes  in  Christ  Acts  {Ix^i)  eternal  life.*  But  it  will  not  appear 
iu  its  full  development  till  the  time  of  his  glorious  manifestation, 

beavan,  oomp.  8  :  81 ;  19  :  11  (the  reference  is  not  to  a  repetition,  0gain,  a 
teeond  tms^  wd?ap,  St^cpov,  bat  to  an  analogoiu  process) ;  8  :  6,  7 ;  ywtmi^yiu 
4^  fflorof  mi)  im^/iarof ,  of  toater  (baptism)  and  spirit,  rer.  5  ;  U  ^tov,  of  God^ 
Ik  tov  Av^flVDv,  from  heaven^  are  eqalralent.  John  himself  most  frequently 
naes  4m  ^touy  1 :  13  ;  1  John  2  :  39  ;  3  :  9  ;  4:  7;  5: 1,  4, 18.  He  does  not  nse 
^MrycFMb/ioi,  to  be  begotten  or  born  again  (bat  it  occurs  in  Justin  Martyr's 
quotation,  Apd  I.  61 ;  also  in  1  Pet.  1 :  23,  d^aytywwnti^pot  .  .  9tit  xAyw 
(irros  dwv,  and  1  Pet.  1 :  8,  Aiwycn^^vs  ib««  c2f  ikvl9a\  and  the  noon 
^b>ay^y»ifg-iT,  regeneration^  is  not  found  at  aU  in  the  Greek  Test,  (though  often 
in  Uie  Greek  fathers) ;  but  the  analogous  waXryyttn^la  ooours  once  in  oonneo- 
Uon  with  baptism,  Tit.  8  :  5  {icturtw  ^fias  9ih  Xovrpov  waXtYftPwlat  iral  iiwrm- 
t^ute  w99&iJMrot  kyiov\  and  onoe  in  a  more  oomprehensiTe  sense  of  the  final 
restitution  and  consummation  of  aU  things^  Matt.  19  :  18.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
new  creature  in  Christ  (vau^  rrf^if,  2  Cor.  6  :  17)  and  of  the  ruw  man  {Kmyhs 
&^pwvot,  Eph.  4 :  24).  In  the  Babbinical  theology  regeneration  meant  simply 
the  change  of  the  external  status  of  a  proselyte  to  Judaism. 

'  1  John  3:9;  comp.  5  :  18.  But  oh.  5  :  16  implies  that  a  "  brother"  may 
•in,  though  not  *'  unto  death,"  and  oh.  1  :  10  also  excludes  the  idea  of  aheo- 
lute  freedom  from  sin  in  the  present  state. 

*  1  John  5  :  18  :  h  frowTjphf  ovx  iwrtrm  alrov. 

'  John  17  : 8,  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  sacerdotal  prayer. 

*  1  John  5  :  12,  18  :  6  ^x^^v  rhv  vlhv  lx*>  "^^  M^  •  •  •  M^  ^X^^  Mnw, 
Oomp.  the  words  of  Christ,  John  8 :  86;  5  :  24 ;  6  :  47,  64 ;  and  of  the  Evan- 
gelist,  20 :  81. 
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when  we  shall  be  like  him  and  see  him  even  as  he  is.'  Faith  is 
the  medimn  of  commnnication,  the  bond  of  union  with  Christ. 
Faith  is  the  victory  over  the  world,  already  here  in  principle.* 

John's  idea  of  life  eternal  takes  the  place  of  Paulas  idea  of 
righteousness,  but  both  agree  in  the  high  conception  of  faith  as 
the  one  indispensable  condition  of  securing  it  by  uniting  us  to 
Christ,  who  is  both  righteousness  and  life  eternal.' 

The  life  of  the  Christian,  moreover,  is  a  communion  witii 
Christ  and  with  the  Father  in  the  Holy  Spirit  Our  Lord 
prayed  before  his  passion  that  the  believers  of  that  and  all 
future  ages  might  be  one  with  him,  even  as  he  is  one  with  the 
Father,  and  that  they  may  enjoy  his  glory.  John  writes  his 
first  Epistle  for  the  purpose  that  his  readers  may  have  "fel- 
lowship with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  thus  their  joy  may  be  made  full."  *  This  fellowship  is 
only  another  word  for  love,  and  love  to  Gk)d  is  inseparable  from 
love  to  the  brethren.  "  If  God  so  loved  us,  we  also  ought  to 
love  one  another."  *'  God  is  love ;  and  he  that  abideth  in  love 
abideth  in  God  and  God  abideth  in  him."  Love  to  the  brethren 
is  the  true  test  of  practical  Christianity.*  This  brotherly  fel- 
lowship is  the  tnie  essence  of  the  Church,  which  is  nowhere 
even  mentioned  in  John's  Gospel  and  First  Epistle.* 

Love  to  Gk>d  and  to  the  brethren  is  no  mere  sentiment,  but 
an  active  power,  and  manifests  itself  in  the  keeping  of  God's 
commandments.* 


>  1  John  8 : 2:  OBofiw  «ti  I^  ^Mif4fm^  (he,  or  It),  9fUHM  tAr^  4a6tMda,  ^ 
if^fit^a  aibrhr  Kodifts  iaru^. 

*  1  John  5  :4:  oSni  iarXv  4  vlini  ^  ruc^wra  rhv  ic^fuw,  4  vlimi  ^/mSt. 

s  John  naoR  the  term  ZiKOMor^vn^  but  never  SucaWis  or  Suroi^.  A  strikmg 
example  of  religioos  agreement  and  theological  difference. 

*  John  17:  22-24;  1  John  1  :  8,  4. 

•1  John  3: 11,  28;  4:7,  11;  oomp.  John  13  :  34,  a5  ;  15:12,  17. 

*  The  word  UttKiivia  oocurs  in  the  third  Epistle,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  local 
congregation.  Of  the  external  organisation  of  the  church  John  is  silent ;  he 
does  not  even  report  the  institution  of  the  sacraments,  though  he  speaks  of 
the  fpirittuU  meaning  of  baptism  (John  3 :  5),  and  indirectly  of  the  tpmtual 
meaning  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  (6  :  53-56). 

M  John  2:  8,  4;  8:22,  24;  4:7,  11;  6:2,3;  2  John  vet.  6  ;  comp.  the 
Oospel,  14  :  15,  21 :  "  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  oommandments,"  eta 
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Here  again  John  and  Paul  meet  in  the  idea  of  love,  as  the 
highest  of  the  Christian  graces  which  abides  forever  when  feith 
shall  have  passed  into  sight,  and  hope  into  fruition/ 

Notes. 

The  DTGAXNATiON  is  expressed  by  John  briefly  and  tersely  in  the  phrase 
"  The  Word  became  flesh  "  (1 :  14). 

I.  The  meaning  of  <ra/>(.  ApoUinaris  confined  ''  flesh  "  to  the  body, 
iiudading  the  coMmdl  soul,  and  taught  that  the  Logos  ooonpied  the  place 
of  the  rationed  soul  or  spirit  (voif,  m^viia)  in  Christ ;  that  consequently 
he  was  not  a  full  man,  but  a  sort  of  middle  being  between  Gk)d  and  man,^ 
half  divine  and  half  human,  not  wholly  divine  and  wholly  human.  This 
view  was  condemned  as  heretical  by  the  Nicene  church,  but  renewed 
substantially  by  the  Tubingen  school,  as  being  the  doctrine  of  John. 
According  to  Baur  i]L  c,  p.  868)  eap^  cycWro  is  not  equivalent  to  oi^fMmos 
cycrf  TO,  but  meaus  that  the  Logos  assumed  a  human  body  and  continued 
otherwise  the  same.  The  incarnation  was  only  an  incidental  phenome- 
non in  the  unchanging  personality  of  the  Logos.  Moreover  the  flesh 
of  Christ  was  not  like  that  of  other  men,  but  almost  immaterial,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  on  the  lake  (John  6: 16;  comp.  7  :  10, 15 ;  8:69;  10:89). 
To  this  exegesis  we  object : 

1.  John  expressly  ascribes  to  Christ  a  eoul,  10 :  11,  15,  17 ;  12  :  27  (17 
^xh  f*^  TrrdpaKTm)j  and  a  aptrir,  11 :  88  {4v€^pifttf<raTo  t^  vP€uiuiTt)  ; 
13 :  21  (fVapax^i?  Ty  irvf v/utri) ;  19  :  80  (naptdmKtp  ro  «rvf  O/ao).  It  may  be 
said  that  irvtvfia  is  here  nothing  more  than  the  animal  soul,  because  the 
same  affection  is  attributed  to  both,  and  because  it  was  surrendered  in 
death.  But  Christ  calls  himself  in  John  frequently  **  the  Son  of  man  " 
(1 :  62,  etc.),  and  once  " a  man"  (&«p«iror,  8 :  40),  which  certainly  must 
include  the  more  important  intellectual  and  spiritual  part  as  well  as  the 
body. 

2.  "  Flesh  "  is  often  used  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  for  the  whok 
man,  as  in  the  phrase  "all  flesh"  {naaa  trdp^^  every  mortfd  man),  or  fUa 
<r«ipf  ( John  17  :  2 ;  Eom.8:20;  lCor.l:29;  GaL2:16).  In  this  pas- 
sage it  suited  John's  idea  better  than  oj^p^Tros,  because  it  more  strongly 
expresses  the  condescension  of  the  Logos  to  the  human  nature  in  its 
present  condition,  with  its  weakness,  trials,  temptations,  and  sufferings. 
He  completely  identified  himself  with  our  earthly  lot,  and  became  homo- 
geneous with  us,  even  to  the  likeness,  though  not  the  essence,  of  sin 
(Bom.  8:3;  comp.  Heb.  2  :  14 ;  5 :  8,  9).  "Flesh"  then,  when  ascribed 
to  Christ,  has  the  same  comprehensive  meaning  in  John  as  it  has  in 
Panl  (comp.  also  1  Tim.  3  :  16).  It  is  animated  fiesh,  and  the  soul  of 
that  fiesh  containB  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical  life. 

» Eom.  18  :  7-10 ;  1  Cor.  18  : 1-ia 
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n.  Another  diffionlty  is  presented  by  the  verb  cycWro.  The  cham- 
pions of  the  modem  Kenosis  theory  (Thomasius,  C^ess,  Ebiaid,  Godet, 
eto.)>  while  differing  from  the  Apollinaiian  substitution  of  the  Ix>^oe  for 
a  rational  hnman  sotd  in  Christ,  assert  that  the  Logos  himself  became 
a  hnman  sonl  by  yolnntary  transformation ;  and  so  they  explain  ^y^mtn 
and  the  famous  Pauline  phrase  iavrbv  •  jccyoxrcv,  t*op^^^  dovXov  Xa^w 
(PhiL  2:7).  As  the  irater  was  changed  into  wine  at  Cana  (2:9:  n  Zdmp 
o&or  yrynnifuww),  80  the  Logos  in  infinite  self-denial  changed  his  <iiTine 
being  into  a  human  being  during  the  state  of  his  humiliation,  and  thus 
led  a  single  life,  not  a  double  life  (as  the  Chaloedonian  theory  of  two 
complete  natures  simultaneously  coexisting  in  the  same  pereon  from 
the  manger  to  the  cross  seems  to  impLy).    But 

1.  The  verb  cyiMTo  must  be  understood  in  agreement  with  the  parallel 
passages :  ''he  oame  in  the  flesh,"  1  John  4 : 2  (cV  traptu  iXifk^Ocra) ; 
2  John  7  (ipxotMvow  fV  <rapKl)j  with  tiiis  difference,  that  " became"  indi- 
cates the  realness  of  Christ's  manhood,  *'  came  "  the  continuanoe  of  his 
godhood.  Compare  also  Paul's  expression,  c^owp^d^^V  aapKi^  1  Tim. 
8:16. 

2.  Whatever  may  be  the  objections  to  the  Chalcedonian  dyophjsitiflm, 
they  cannot  be  remoyed  by  running  the  Kenosis  to  the  extent  of  a  self- 
suspension  of  the  Logos  or  an  actual  surrender  of  his  essential  attri- 
butes ;  for  this  is  a  metaphysical  impossibility,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  unchangeablenesB  of  God  and  the  intertrinitarian  process.  The 
Logos  did  not  cease  to  be  Gk>d  when  he  entered  into  the  human  state  of 
existence,  nor  did  he  cease  to  be  man  when  he  returned  to  the  state  of 
divine  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world. 

in.  Beysohlag  {Die  Christologie  des  K  T.,  p.  168)  denies  the  identity 
of  the  Logos  with  Christ,  and  resolves  the  Logos  into  a  divine  prt yict/)^, 
instead  of  a  person.  "  Der  Logos  itt  nichi  die  Person  ChriUi  .  .  .  eondem 
er  ist  das  gottheUUche  Princip  dieser  menschlichen  Persihtliehkeii.^  He 
assumes  a  gradual  unfolding  of  the  Logos  principle  in  the  human  per- 
son of  Chrisl  But  the  personality  of  the  Logos  is  taught  in  vers.  1-8, 
and  iyivm  denotes  a  completed  act.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
personality  in  the  trinity  and  personality  of  the  Logos  are  different  from 
personality  of  man.  Human  speech  is  inadequate  to  express  the  dis- 
tinction. 

§  73.    Heretical  Perversions  of  the  Apostolic  Teaching. 

(Gomp.  my  Hist,  of  the  Ap,  Ch.,  pp.  640-674.) 

The  three  types  of  doctrine  which  we  have  briefly  unfolded, 
exhibit  Christianity  in  the  whole  fulness  of  its  life ;  and  they 
form  the  theme  for  the  variations  of  the  succeeding  ages  of  the 
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church.  Christ  is  the  key-note,  harmonizing  all  the  discords 
and  resolving  all  the  mysteries  of  the  history  of  his  kingdom. 

But  this  heavenly  body  of  apostolic  truth  is  confronted  with 
the  ghost  of  heresy ;  as  were  tlie  divine  miracles  of  Moses  with 
the  Satanic  juggleries  of  the  Egyptians,  and  as  Christ  was  with 
demoniacal  possessions.  The  more  mightily  the  spirit  of  truth 
rises,  tlie  more  active  becomes  the  spirit  of  falsehood.  "  Where 
Ood  builds  a  church  the  devil  builds  a  chapel  close  by."  But  in 
the  hands  of  Providence  all  errors  must  redound  to  the  unfold- 
ing and  the  final  victory  of  the  truth.  They  stimulate  inquiry 
and  compel  defence.  Satan  himself  is  that  "  power  which  con- 
stantly wills  the  bad,  and  works  the  good."  Heresies  in  a  dis- 
ordered world  are  relatively  necessary  and  negatively  justifiable ; 
tliough  the  teachers  of  them  are,  of  course,  not  the  less  guilty. 
"  It  must  needs  be,  that  scandals  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man 
by  whom  the  scandal  cometh." ' 

The  heresies  of  the  apostolic  age  are,  respectively,  the  carica- 
tures of  the  several  types  of  the  true  doctrine.  Accordingly  we 
distinguish  three  fundamental  forms  of  heresy,  which  reappear, 
with  various  modifications,  in  almost  every  subsequent  period. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  apostolic  period  stands  as  tlie 
type  of  the  whole  future ;  and  the  exhortations  and  warnings  of 
the  New  Testament  against  false  doctrine  have  force  for  every 
age. 

1.  The  JjjDAJzmQ  tendency  is  the  heretical  counterpart  of 
Jewish  Christianity.  It  so  insists  on  the  unity  of  Christianity 
with  Judaism,  as  to  sink  the  former  to  the  level  of  the  latter, 
and  to  make  the  gospel  no  more  than  an  improvement  or  a  per- 
fected law.  It  regards  Christ  as  a  mere  prophet,  a  second 
Moses;  and  denies,  or  at  least  wholly  overlooks,  his  divine 
nature  and  his  priestly  and  kingly  offices.  The  Judaizers  were 
Jews  in  fact,  and  Christians  only  in  appearance  and  in  name. 
They  held  circumcision  and  the  whole  moral  and  ceremonial 

1  Matt.  18 :  7 ;  1  Cor.  11  :  10 :  **  There  most  be  also  herenes  (faotione) 
among  yon,  that  they  who  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest  among  yon.** 
Comp.  Acts  20  :  80 ;  1  Tim.  4 : 1 ;  S  Pet  2  : 1-8. 
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law  of  Moses  to  be  still  binding,  and  the  observance  of  tbero 
necessary  to  salvation.  Of  Christianity  as  a  new,  free,  aud  uni- 
versal religion,  they  had  no  conception.  Hence  they  hated  Paul, 
the  liberal  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  a  dangeroos  apostate  and 
revolutionist,  impugned  his  motives,  and  everywhere,  especialiy 
in  Galatia  and  Corinth,  labored  to  undermine  his  authority  in 
the  churches.  The  epistles  of  Paul,  especially  that  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  can  never  be  properly  understood,  unless  their  opposition 
to  this  false  Judaizmg  Christianity  be  continually  kept  in  view. 
The  same  heresy,  more  fully  developed,  appears  in  the  second 
century  under  the  name  of  Ebionism. 

2.  The  opposite  extreme  is  a  false  Gentile  Christianity,  which 
may  be  called  the  Paoanizino  or  Gkobtio  heresy.  It  is  as  rad- 
ical and  revolutionary  as  the  other  is  contracted  and  reactionary. 
It  violently  breaks  away  from  the  past,  while  the  Judaizing 
heresies  tenaciously  and  stubbornly  cling  to  it  as  permanently 
binding.  It  exaggerates  the  Pauline  view  of  the  distinction  of 
Christianity  from  Judaism,  sunders  Christianity  from  its  his- 
torical basis,  resolves  the  real  humanity  of  the  Savionr  into  a 
Doketistic  illusion,  and  perverts  the  freedom  of  the  gospel  into 
antinomian  licentiousness.  The  author,  or  first  representative 
of  this  baptized  heathenism,  according  to  the  uniform  testimony 
of  Christian  antiquity,  is  Simon  Magus,  who  unquestionably 
adulterated  Christianity  with  pagan  ideas  and  practices,  and 
gave  himself  out,  in  pantheistic  style,  for  an  emanation  of  God.^ 
Plain  traces  of  this  error  appear  in  the  later  epistles  of  Paul  (to 
the  Colossians,  to  Timothy,  and  to  Titus),  the  second  epistle  of 
Peter,  the  first  two  epistles  of  John,  the  epistle  of  Jude,  and 
the  messages  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  seven  churches. 

This  heresy,  in  the  second  century,  spread  over  the  whole 
church,  east  and  west,  in  the  various  schools  of  Gnosticism. 

3.  As  attempts  had  already  been  made,  before  Christ,  by 
Philo,  by  the  Therapeutse  and  the  Essenes,  etc.,  to  blend  the 
Jewish  religion  with  heathen  philosophy,  especially  that  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  so  now,  under  the  Christian  name,  there 

*  Acts  8  :  10 :  4  A^ivyuf  rw  »mv  4  «a;u«/i^  McydU^. 
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appeared  oonfased  combinations  of  these  opposite  systems,  f orm- 
iiig  either  a  Paganizing  Judaism,  i.e.y  Gnostic  Ebionism,  or  a 
Jcx>AiziNG  Pagachsm,  i.e.j  Ebionistic  Gnosticism,  according  as 
the  Jewish  or  the  heathen  element  prevailed.  This  Syncbetis- 
Tic  heresy  was  the  caricature  of  John's  theology,  which  truly 
reconciled  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity  in  the  highest  con- 
ception of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  The  errors  com- 
bated in  the  later  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  almost  all 
more  or  less  of  this  mixed  sort,  and  it  is  often  doubtful  whether 
they  come  from  Judaism  or  from  heathenism.  They  were  usually 
shrouded  in  a  shadowy  mysticism  and  surrounded  by  the  halo  of^ 
a  self-made  ascetic  holiness,  but  sometimes  degenerated  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  antinomian  licentiousness. 

Whatever  their  differences,  however,  all  these  three  funda- 
mental heresies  amount  at  last  to  a  more  or  less  distinct  denial 
of  the  central  truth  of  the  gospel — the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  They  make  Christ  either 
a  mere  man,  or  a  mere  superhuman  phantom ;  they  allow,  at 
all  events,  no  real  and  abiding  imion  of  the  divine  and  human 
in  the  person  of  the  Eedeemer.  This  is  just  what  John  gives  as 
the  mark  of  antichrist,  which  existed  even  in  his  day  in  various 
forms.'  It  plainly  undermines  the  foundation  of  the  church. 
For  if  Christ  be  not  God-man,  neither  is  he  mediator  between 
God  and  men ;  Christianity  sinks  back  into  heathenism  or  Juda- 
ism. All  turns  at  last  on  the  answer  to  that  fundamental  ques: 
tion:  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  The  true  solution  of  this 
question  is  the  radical  refutation  of  every  error. 

• 

KOTBS. 

**  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  tmth  and  emor  keep  pace  with  each 
other.  Brror  is  the  shadow  oast  by  truth,  truth  the  bright  side  brought 
oat  by  error.  Snoh  is  the  relation  between  the  heresies  and  the  apos- 
tolioal  teaching  of  the  first  century.  The  Gospels  indeed,  as  in  other 
respects,  so  in  this,  rise  almost  entirely  above  the  circumstances  of  the 
tune,  bat  the  Epistles  are,  humanly  speaking,  the  result  of  the  veiy 

>  1  John  2  :  23 ;  4  : 1-3. 
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conflict  betiTMn  the  good  and  the  evil  elementB  which  existed  togelfas 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earl/  Christian  sooietj.  As  they  exhibit  the  ptiiici- 
pies  afterward  to  be  unfolded  into  all  tmth  and  goodness,  so  the  here- 
sies which  they  attack  exhibit  the  principles  which  were  afterward  to 
grow  np  into  all  the  Tarions  forms  of  error,  fiUsehood  and  wickednefls. 
The  energy,  the  freshness,  nay,  even  the  preternatural  power  which  be- 
longed to  the  one  belonged  also  to  the  other.  Neither  the  truths  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles,  nor  the  errors  in  the  opinions  of  their  oppo- 
nents, can  be  said  to  exhibit  the  dogmatical  form  of  any  subsequent  age. 
It  is  a  higher  and  more  universal  good  which  is  aimed  at  in  the  former; 
it  is  a  deeper  and  more  universal  principle  of  evil  which  is  attacked  in 
the  latter.  Christ  Himself,  and  no  subordinate  truths  or  specnlataons 
concerning  Him,  is  reflected  in  the  one ;  Antichrist,  and  not  any  of  the 
particular  outward  manifestations  of  error  which  have  since  appeared, 
was  justly  regarded  by  the  Apostles  as  foreshadowed  in  the  oiher.** 
— ^Dean  Stakust  (Apostolic  Age,  p.  182). 

LiTJiBA.TDBH. — ^Thc  hcrcsies  of  the  Apostolic  Age  have  been  thoron^y 
investigated  by  Neander  and  Baur  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
Ebionism  and  Gnosticism  (see  next  voL),  and  separately  in  the  introduc- 
tions to  critical  commentaries  on  the  Colossians  and  Pastoral  Episttes; 
also  by  Thiersch,  Lipsius,  Hilgenfeld.  Among  Finglish  writers  we  men- 
tion BuBTON :  Inquiry  into  the  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  in  eight  Ser- 
mons (Bampton  Lectures).  Oxford,  1829.  Dean  Stamutt  :  Sermons  cmd 
Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  182-288,  dd  ed.  Oxford,  1874.  Biahop 
LxoHTPOOT :  Com,  on  St,  PauTs  Ep,  io  the  Colossians  and  to  PkUenum,  pp. 
73-118  (on  the  Colossian  herecgr  and  its  connection  with  Eaaeoiam). 
London,  1876. 
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THB  NEW  TBSTAMBNT. 

§  74.    Literature, 

Comp.  the  lit.  on  the  life  of  Christ,  2  14,  and  on  the  Apostolio  Age, 
{20. 

I.  The  Cbiticaii  Editigns  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  Laohicann  (1842-50, 
2  Yols.);  TiscHENDOBF  (ed.  octava  critica  major,  1869-72,  2  yoIb., 
with  a  YoL  of  Prolegomena  bj  Gregory  and  Abbot  not  yet  pnbL) ; 
Tbboellbb  (1857-79) ;  Westoott  and  Hokt  (1881,  with  a  vol.  of 
Introd.  and  Appendix.   Cambridge  and  New  York,  Harpers'  ed.)> 

T.ft/*TimftnTi  laid  the  foundation ;  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  greatly  en- 
larged and  carefnlly  sifted  the  critical  apparatus;  Westcott  and 
Hort  restored  the  cleanest  text  from  the  oldest  attainable  sources ; 
all  snbstantiaUy  agree  in  principle  and  result,  and  give  us  the  an- 
cient uncial  instead  of  the  mediseval  cursive  text. 

Two  bilingual  editions  also  deserve  special  mention  in  connection  with 
the  recent  revision  of  Luther's  and  King  James's  versions.  Oskab 
TON  Qsbhabdt:  Naovm  Testamentum  Greece  et  Germanice,  lips., 
1881,  gives  the  last  text  of  Tischendorf  (with  the  readings  of  Tre- 
gelles, and  Westcott  and  Hort  below)  and  the  revised  translation  of 
Lather.  His  Greek  text  is  also  separately  issued  with  an  "  Adno- 
tatio  critica,"  not  contained  in  the  diglott  edition.  The  Greek- 
EngUeh  New  Tetiament,  coniaining  Westcott  and  Horfs  Greek  Text  and 
the  Remsed  English  Version  on  opposite  pages.  New  York  (Harper  k 
Brothers),  1882. 

IL  The  historico-critical  Intbodtjotions,  or  literary  Hisiobibs  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Huo,  I>b  Wbtte,  Cbkdnkb,  GNtxbigkb,  Hobmb, 
Davidsoh,  TRBGXLiaa,  BiiEBK,  Beubs,  Gbau,  Hilobnfeld,  Bisskll 
(popular),  ABEBiiB  (B.  Oath.),  Habmai^  (N.  York). 

Thedebsgh  :  Versuch  xur  HersteUung  des  historischen  Stanc^unktes  fur  die 
Kritik  der  neuteetamenU,  Schri/ien,  Erlangen,  1845.  (Against  Baur 
and  the  TQbingen  School.)— Edwabd  C.  MitohbiiL  :  CrUioal  Hand- 
hook  to  the  New  Test,  (on  Authenticity,  Canon,  etc.).  Lond.  and 
Andover,  1880;  French  translation,  Paris,  1882.-.J.  P.  Lanob: 
Grundriss  der  Bibelkunde.  Heidelberg,  1881.— Philip  Schapp: 
Ckmtpanion  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Testament,    New  York,  1882. 
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m.  The  works  qnoted  below  on  the  Crospeh  and  Epistles, 
IV.  On  the  Canon  of  the  New  Test.,  the  works  of  Eibghhopieb  (Queffen" 
sammlung,  etc.  ZOrioh,  1844,  Engl.  transL  enlarged  by  GHABZEBib : 
CanonicUi/,  eto.  Edinb.,  1881);  Gbbdneb  (Zur  Gesch.  des  Kcuunu 
Halle,  1847 ;  Oeschichte  des  Neutest,  Kanon,  herausg,  von  VoOcmar, 
Berlin,  1860);  Gattsshn  (EngL  tranal.,  London,  1862;  abridged 
transl.  by  Kirk^  Boston,  1862);  TbsgeiiLBS  (Canon  Muratoriantts. 
Oxford,  1867) ;  Sam.  DAvmeoN  (Lond.,  1878,  3d  ed.,  1880) ;  Wbbi- 
OOTT  (Cambridge  and  London,  1855 ;  5th  ed.,  1881) ;  Bbdss  {Hisioire 
du  canon  des  S.  &rUures,  Strasb.,  2d  ed.,  1864) ;  Ad.  Habsace 
(Bos  muratorische  Fragment  und  die  Enistehtmg  einer  Sammlwig 
apost.'katholischer  Schriften^  in  Brieger's  "  Zeitschrift  f.  Eirohenge- 
sohichte,"  1879,  in.,  358  sqq. ;  comp.  595  sqq.) ;  F.  Ovhrbbck  {Zur 
Oeschichte  des  Kanons.  Chemnitz,  1880) ;  BtviLLE  (French,  1881} ; 
Thbod.  Zahn  {Forschungen  zur  Oeschichte  des  neutestameniL  Kanons 
und  der  altkirchlichen  Liieratur,  Part  L  Tatian's  DiateMoron.  £r- 
langen,  1881). 


§  75.    Hise  of  the  Apostolic  Jyiterature. 

Christ  is  the  book  of  life  to  be  read  by  all.  His  religion  is 
not  an  outward  letter  of  command,  like  the  law  of  Moses,  bat 
free,  quickening  spirit ;  not  a  literary  production,  but  a  moral 
creation ;  not  a  new  system  of  theology  or  philosophy  for  the 
learned,  but  a  communication  of  the  divine  life  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole  world.  Christ  is  the  personal  Word  of  Grod, 
the  eternal  Logos,  who  became  flesh  and  dwelt  upon  earth  as 
the  true  Shekinah,  in  the  veiled  glory  of  the  only  begotten  from 
the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  He  spoke;  and  all  the 
words  of  his  mouth  were,  and  still  are,  spirit  and  life.  The 
human  heart  craves  not  a  learned,  letter-writing,  literary  Christ, 
but  a  wonder-working,  cross-bearing,  atoning  Bedeemer,  risen, 
enthroned  in  heaven,  and  ruling  the  world ;  furnishing,  at  the 
same  time,  to  men  and  angels  an  unending  theme  for  medita- 
tion, discourse,  and  praise. 

So,  too,  the  Lord  chose  none  of  his  apostles,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Paul,  from  the  ranks  of  the  learned ;  he  did  not 
train  them  to  literary  authorship,  nor  give  them,  throughout  his 
earthly  life,  a  single  express  command  to  labor  in  that  way. 
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Plain  fiflhermen  of  Galilee,  unskilled  in  the  wisdom  of  this 
'world,  but  filled  with  die  Holy  Spirit  of  truth  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  were  commissioned  to  pi-each  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  to  all  nations  in  the  strength  and  in  the 
name  of  their  glorified  Master,  who  sits  on  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  has  promised  to  be  with  them 
to  the  end  of  time. 

The  gospel,  accordingly,  was  first  propagated  and  the  church 
founded  by  the  personal  oral  teaching  and  exhortation,  tlie 
*'  preaching,"  "  testimony,"  "  word,"  "  tradition,"  of  the  apostles 
and  their  disciples ;  as,  in  fact,  to  this  day  the  living  word  is  the 
indispensable  or,  at  least,  the  principal  means  of  promoting  the 
Christian  religion.  Nearly  all  the  books  of  the  Kew  Testament 
were  written  between  the  years  50  and  70,  at  least  twenty  years 
after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  founding  of  the  church ; 
and  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John  still  later. 

As  the  apostles'  field  of  labor  expanded,  it  became  too  large 
for  their  personal  attention,  and  required  epistolary  correspond- 
ence. The  vital  interests  of  Christianity  and  the  wants  of 
coming  generations  den^nded  a  faithful  record  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Christ  by  perfectly  reliable  fitnesses.  For  oral 
tradition,  among  fallible  men,  is  liable  to  so  many  accidental 
changes,  that  it  loses  in  certainty  and  credibility  as  its  distance 
from  the  fountain-head  increases,  till  at  last  it  can  no  longer  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  additions  and  corruptions  col- 
lected upon  it.  There  was  great  danger,  too,  of  a  wilful  distor- 
tion of  the  history  and  doctrine  of  Christianity  by  Judaizing 
and  paganizing  errorists,  who  had  already  raised  their  heads 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles.  An  authentic  written  rec- 
ord of  the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  was  there- 
fore absolutely  indispensable,  not  indeed  to  originate  the  church, 
but  to  keep  it  from  corruption  and  to  furnish  it  with  a  pure 
standard  of  faith  and  discipline. 

Hence  seven  and  twenty  books  by  apostles  and  apostolic  men, 
written  under  the  special  influence  and  direction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     These  afford  us  a  truthful  picture  of  the  history,  the 
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faith,  and  the  practice  of  primitive  Christianity,  "  for 

for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteoosness^"  * 

The  collection  of  these  writings  into  a  canon,  in  distinction 
both  from  apocryphal  or  pseudo-apostolic  works,  and  from 
orthodox  yet  merely  human  productions,  was  the  work  of  the 
early  church ;  and  in  performing  it  she  was  likewise  guided  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  by  a  sound  sense  of  truth.  It  was  not 
finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, down  to  which  time  seven  New  Testament  books  (the 
'^  Antilegomena  "  of  Eusebius),  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  Epistles  of  John,  the  anonymous  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  also  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  were  by  some  considered  of 
doubtful  authorship  or  value.  But  the  collection  was  no 
doubt  begun,  on  the  model  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  in  the 
first  century ; '  and  the  principal  books,  the  Gospels,  the  Acts, 
the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the 
first  of  John,  in  a  body,  were  in  general  use  after  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  and  were  read,  either  entire  or  by  sections, 
in  public  worship,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
for  the  edification  of  the  people. 

The  external  testimony  of  tradition  alone  cannot  (for  the 
Protestant  Christian)  decide  the  apostolic  origin  and  canonical 
character  of  a  book;  it  must  be  confirmed  by  the  internal 
testimony  of  the  book  itself.  But  this  is  not  wanting,  and  the 
general  voice  of  Christendom  for  these  eighteen  hundred  years 
has  recognized  in  the  little  volume,  which  we  call  the  New 
Testament,  a  book  altogether  unique  in  spiritual  power  and 
influence  over  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  and  of  more  in- 
terest and  value  than  all  the  ancient  and  modem  classics  com- 
bined. If  ever  God  spoke  and  still  speaks  to  man,  it  is  in  thii 
book. 

'  3  Tim.  8  :  16.     It  appUes  to  **  eveiy  Soriptnre  inspired  of  God,  more  im- 
mediately to  the  Old  Test.,  but  d  fortiori  8tiU  more  to  the  New. 
*  Oomp.  2  Pet.  8  :  Id,  whare  a  ooUeotion  of  Paal'B  Epistles  is  implied. 
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§  76.    CAaracter  of  the  Jfew  Testament. 

In  these  inspired  writings  we  have,  not  indeed  an  equivalent, 
but  a  reliable  substitute  for  the  personal  presence  and  the  oral 
instruction  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.    The  written  word  differs 
from  the  spoken  only  in  form ;  the  substance  is  the  same,  and 
has  therefore  the  same  authority  and  quickening  power  for  us 
as  it  had  for  those  who  heard  it  first.     Although  these  books 
were  called  forth  apparently  by  special  and  accidental  occasions, 
and  were  primarily  addressed  to  particular  circles  of  readers 
and  adapted  to  peculiar  circumstances,  yet,  as  they  present  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  truth  in  living  forms,  they  suit  all 
circumstances  and  conditions.     Tracts  for  the  times,  they  are 
tracts  for  all  times ;  intended  for  Jews  and  Greeks  of  the  first 
century,   they  have  the  same  interest  for  Englishmen  and 
Americans  of  the  nineteenth  century.    They  are  to  this  day 
not  only  the  sole  reliable  and  pure  fountain  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, but  also  the  infallible  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  prac- 
tice.    From  this  fountain  the  church  has  drunk  the  water  of 
life  for  more  than  fifty  generations,  and  will  drink  it  till  the 
end  of  time.     In  this  rule  she  has  a  perpetual  corrective  for  all 
her  faults,  and  a  protective  against  all  error.     Tlieological  sjs- 
tems  come  and  go,  and  draw  from  that  treasury  their  larger  or 
smaller  additions  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
but  they  can  never  equal  that  infallible  word  of  God,  which 
abideth  forever. 

'*  Onr  little  systems  have  their  daj, 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be : 
They  are  bat  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Tboa,  O  Gtod,  art  more  than  they.** 

The  New  Testament  evinces  its  universal  design  in  its  very 
style,  which  alone  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  earlier  and  later  times.  It  has  a  Greek  body,  a  Hebrew 
soul,  and  a  Christian  spirit  which  rules  both.  The  language  is 
the  Hellenistic  idiom  ;  that  is,  the  Macedonian  Greek  as  spoken 
by  the  Jews  of  tlie  dispersion  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  uniting,  in 
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a  regenerated  Christian  form,  the  two  great  antagonistic  nation- 
alities and  religions  of  the  ancient  world.  The  most  beautiful 
language  of  heathendom  and  the  venerable  language  of  the 
Hebrews  are  here  combined,  and  baptized  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  made  the  picture  of  silver  for  the  golden 
apple  of  the  eternal  truth  of  the  gospel.  The  style  of  the  Bible 
in  general  is  singularly  adapted  to  men  of  every  class  and  grade 
of  culture,  affording  the  child  the  simple  nourishment  for  its 
religious  wants,  and  the  profoundest  thinker  inexhaustible  mat- 
ter of  study.  The  Bible  is  not  simply  a  popular  book,  but  a 
book  of  all  nations,  and  for  all  societies,  classes,  and  conditions 
of  men.  It  is  more  than  a  book,  it  is  an  institution  which  roles 
the  Chiistian  world. 

The  New  Testament  presents,  in  its  way,  the  same  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  as  the  person  of  Christ.  In  this  sense 
also  "the  word  became  flesh,  and  dwells  among  us."  As 
Christ  was  like  us  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  sin  only  excepted, 
80  the  Scriptures,  which  "  bear  witness  of  him,"  are  thoroughly 
human  (though  without  doctrinal  and  ethical  error)  in  con- 
tents  and  form,  in  the  mode  of  their  rise,  tlieir  compilation, 
their  preservation,  and  transmission;  yet  at  tlie  same  time 
they  are  thoroughly  divine  both  in  thoughts  and  words,  in 
origin,  vitality,  energy,  and  effect,  and  beneath  the  human 
servant-form  of  the  letter,  the  eye  of  faith  discerns  the  glory 
of  "the  only  begotten  from  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth." 

The  apostolic  writings  are  of  three  kinds :  historical,  didactic, 
and  prophetic.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  Gospels  and  Acts ; 
to  the  second,  the  Epistles ;  to  the  third,  the  Revelation.  They 
are  related  to  each  other  as  regeneration,  sanctification,  and  glori- 
fication ;  as  foundation,  house,  and  dome.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all.  In  the  Gospels  he 
walks  in  human  form  upon  the  earth,  and  aocomplishes  the 
work  of  redemption.  In  the  Acts  and  Epistles  he  founds  the 
church,  and  fills  and  guides  it  by  his  Spirit.  And  at  last,  in  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  comes  again  in  glory,  and  with 
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lus  bride,  the  church  of  the  saints,  reigns  forever  upon  the  new 
earth  in  the  city  of  God. 

This  order  corresponds  with  tlie  natural  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  and  was  universally  adopted  by  the  church,  with 
the  exception  of  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Epistles. 
The  New  Testament  was  not  given  in  the  form  of  a  finished 
volume,  but  the  several  books  grew  together  by  recognition  and 
use  according  to  the  law  of  internal  fitness.  Most  of  the  ancient 
Manuscripts,  Versions,  and  Catalogues  arrange  the  books  in  the 
following  order :  Gospels,  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles,  Pauline  Epis- 
tles^ Apocalypse.*  Some  put  the  Pauline  Epistles  before  the 
Catholic  Epistles,'  Our  English  Bible  follows  the  order  of  the 
Latin  Yulgate.' 

§  77.    LUerabire  on  the  OoypeU. 
I.  Harmonies  of  tub  Gospei^. 

They  begin  with  Tatian's  Biatessaron^  a.d.  170.  See  lists  of  older  works 
in  Fabricins,  Bibl  Or.,  III.  212 ;  Hase,  Lebm  Jesu,  pp.  22-31  (fifth 
ed.);  Bobinson,  Harmony^  pp.  v.  and  vi.;  Darling,  Cyclopcedia 
Bibliog.  (I.  Subjects,  cols.  761-767) ;  and  MoCIintock  and  Strong 
{Cyclop, y  IV.  81).  We  give  the  chief  works  from  Qriesbach  to 
Bnshbrooke. 

Qbibsbaoh  (Synopsis,  Halle,  1774,  etc.,  1822) ;  Nbwoomb  (Dublin,  1778 
and  often ;  also  Andover,  1834) ;  Jos.  Priestlet  (in  Greek,  London, 
1778 ;  in  English,  1780) ;  Jos.  Whttb  (JDiatessaron,  Oxford,  1799, 
1803) ;  Db  Wettb  and  LtJcKB  (1818,  1842) ;  Rodioer  (1829,  1839) ; 
Grbswell  (Harmonia  Evangelica,  1830,  5th  ed.  Oxford,  1866 ;  Disser- 
tcUiofis  upon  an  Harmony,  etc.,  2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1837, 4  vols.) ;  MACBBms 
(DicUessaron,  Oxford,  1837)  ;  Wieseleb  (Ckronohg.  Syncpse,  Hamb., 
1843);   Kbafft  (d.  1845;    Chronologie  w.  Harmonie  der  4  Evang, 

I  ThiB  order  is  restored  in  the  critica]  editions  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
TvegeUes,  Westcott  and  Hort 

'  The  Codex  Sinaitions  puts  the  Panline  Epistles  before  the  Acts,  and  the 
Hebrews  between  2  Thessalonians  and  1  Timothy. 

>  This  order  agrees  with  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  the  catalogue  of  Ense- 
bins  {IL  E.,  III.  25),  that  of  the  Synod  of  Carthage  (a.d.  897;,  and  the  Codex 
Basiliensis.  Luther  took  the  liberty  of  disconnecting  the  Hebrews  (which  he 
ascribed  to  ApoUos)  from  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  putting  it  and  the  Epistle 
of  Jaraes  (which  he  disUked)  at  the  end  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  (except  Jade). 
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'  Erlangen,  1848 ;  edit,  by  Burger) ;  Tscbsrdobf  {Synapsu  Ecang. 
Lips.,  1851,  1854;  4th  ed.,  1878);  Bud.  Ahoeb  (Lips.,  1852>  ; 
Stboud  (comprising  a  Synopsis  and  a  Diatessaron,  London,  1853)  ; 
E.  BoBiHSON  {A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Qreek,  according  to 
the  text  of  Hakn,  Boston,  1845,  1851 ;  revised  ed.,  1862 ;  in  Kngliwh, 
1846) ;  James  Stbono  (in  English,  New  York,  1852 ;  in  Greek,  1854) ; 
B.  Mdipbiss  (London,  1855) ;  DotiaiiAs  (1859) ;  Skvin  (Wiesbaden, 
1866) ;  Fr.  GABDunsB  {A  Harmony  of  the  Fbttr  Gospels  in  Cfreek^ 
according  to  the  text  of  Tiachendorf^  with  a  ChlkUion  of  the  Teztua  He- 
ceptuSf  eto.  Andover,  1876;  also  his  Diatessaron,  The  Life  <jf  attr 
Lord  in  the  Words  of  the  Gospels,  Andover,  1871) ;  J.  B.  Oxxjoobb 
and  Lyman  Abbott  (The  Gospel  History:  being  a  Complete  Chrono- 
logical Narrative  of  the  Life  of  our  Lord,  New  York,  1881) ;  W.  G. 
BrHBSBOOKB  {SynopHcon :  an  EstposOian  oftJie  Common  MaUer  m  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  Cambridge,  1880-81,  2  parts ;  the  Gxeek  text  of 
Tischendorf,  corrected  from  Westcott  and  Hort).  The  last  woi^  is 
nniqne  and  snperbly  printed.  It  marks  the  differences  of  the  murm- 
tives  by  different  types  and  color,  namely,  the  matter  common  to  aU 
Evangelists  in  red  type,  the  matter  common  to  each  pair  in  black 
spaced  type  or  capitals,  the  matter  pecnliar  to  each  in  ordinBry 
black  type.  It  famishes  the  best  basis  for  a  detailed  oompaiiaoii 
and  critical  analysis. 

IL  GB;iTiiOAZi  Djuouuuiohb. 

Nathanuel  Labdneb  (1684-1768,  a  dissenting  minister  of  great  leaning) : 
Tlic  Credibility  of  the  Go^  History.  First  published  in  17  Tola. 
8yo,  London,  1727-1757,  and  in  his*  collected  Works,  ed.  bj  A. 
Kippis,  London,  1788  (in  11  vols.),  vols.  L-V.  UnsiirpaaBed  for 
honest  and  solid  learning,  and  still  valnable. 

J.  G.  EiCHHOBN  (d.  1827) :  AOgem.  Bibliothek  der  UbL  Liter.,  voL  V. 
(1794),  pp.  759  sqq.  EirdeUung  in  das  jV.  Testament.,  1804,  voL  L,  2d 
ed.,  1820.    Here  he  bronght  ont  his  new  idea  of  an  UrevangMttm, 

Hebbest  Mabsh  (Bishop  of  Peterborough,  d.  1839) :  An  Illustration  cf 
the  Hypothesis  proposed  in  the  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Con^oti- 
tion  of  our  Three  First  Canonical  Gospels.  Cambridge,  1803.  Also 
his  translation  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  :  Introduction  to  the  New  Test,,  vitk 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Three  F^rst  Gos- 
pels.   London,  1802.    A  modification  of  Eiohhom's  hypotheaia. 

Fb.  8«ihiiKIKBmaohkb  :  Kritischer  Versuch  vber  die  Schriften  des  Lmoas. 
Berlin,  1817  {WerJce  I.  2,  pp.  1-220);  trans,  by  ThiiiwaD,  Ixmd., 
1825.     Gomp.  his  Einleitung  in  das  N.  Testament,  (posthnmoos). 

J.  O.  L.  GnsSBiiKB :  Htstorisch-hritischer  Versuch  Hher  die  Entst^ntng  ^md 
diefrUhesten  Schicksale  der  schriftlichen  Evcmgdien.    Leipz.,  1818. 

Andbewb  Nob3X>n  (a  conservatiye  Unitarian,  died  at  Cambridge,  1853) : 
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The  Enidenoes  <jf  ths  Genuineness  of  the  Qotpels.  Boston,  1837 ;  2d 
ed.»  Oambridge,  Mass.,  184&-1848,  8  vols.  Abridged  ed.  in  1  vol., 
Boston  (Am.  Unitar.  Ajssoc.)i  1867  and  1875.  Bj  the  same :  Intei-- 
nal  Evidences  of  the  Qentdneness  of  the  Qospeis  (posthnmous).  Boston, 
1855.  With  special  refeienoe  to  Strauss. 
Fr.  Blekk  (d.  1859) :  Beitrdge  zur  EvangeUen-Kritik,    Berlin,  1846. 

F.  Chb.  Baxtb  (d.  1860)  :  Kritische  Untersuchungen  Hber  die  kanonischen 

Evangelien.    1847.    Ck>mp.  the  first  yolnme  of  his  Church  History 

(Germ,  ed.,  pp.  22  sqq.,  148  sqq.). 
Isaac  da  Costa  :  The  Four  Witnesses :  being  a  Hamumy  of  the  Gospels  on 

a  New  Principle.    TransL  (from  the  Dutch)  by  David  ScoU,  1851 ; 

Nefw  York  ed.,  1855.    Against  Strauss. 
Ad.  HhiOKnfbld  (T&bingen  School) :  Die  Evangelien  nach  ihrer  Entste- 

hung  und  geschichtL  Bedeutung.    Leipz.,  1854. 
Oanqn  Wbbtoott  :  Introduction  to  the  Study  qf  the  Gospeh.    London  and 

Boston,  1860;  6th  ed.,  London,  1881. 
OoNBT.  TiscHENDOBF  (d.  1874) :  Wann  wurden  unsere  Evangelien  verfasst  f 

Leipz.,  4th  ed.,  1866  (EngL  transl.  by  W,  L,  Gage^  Boston,  1868). 
H.  Juii.  HoiiTZMamn:    Die  synoptischen  Evangelien^  ihr  Ur^prung  und 

geschichtl,  Charakter.    Leipz.,  1863.     See  also  his  art.  EvangeHen  in 

Schenkel's  "Bibel-Lex.,"  n.  207,  and  two  articles  on  the  Synoptic 

Question  in  the  <<  Jahrbttcher  fur  Protest  Theol.,''  1878,  pp.  145  sqq. 

and  583  sqq. 

G.  WsiasBACKBB  (successor  of  Dr.  Baur,  but  more  oonserrative) :  Unter- 

suchungen fiber  die  evang.  Gesch.,  ihre  Quellen,  etc    Gotha,  1864. 

OraiAVB  d'EichthaIi  :  Les  ^angiles.    Paris,  1863.    2  vols. 

L.  A.  Sabaheb  :  Essai  sur  les  sources  de  la  vie  da  Jeeue.    Paris,  1866. 

Andbsw  Juxbs  :  The  Characteristic  Differences  of  the  Four  Gospels,  Lon- 
don, 1867. 

Edwabd  a.  Thohson  :  The  Four  Evangelists  /  with  the  Distinctive  Charac- 
teristics qf  their  Gospels.    Edinburgh,  1868. 

C  A.  Bow :  TJie  Historical  Character  q^  the  Gospels  Tested  by  an  Ezami- 
nation  of  their  Contents,  1865-67.  The  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists,  Lon- 
don, 1868. 

Kabl  Wzesblsb  :  Beitrdge  zur  richtigen  Wurdigung  der  Evangelien  und 
der  evangel.  Geschichte,    Gotha,  1869. 

Supernatural  Religion  (anonymous).  London,  1873,  7th  ed.,  1879,  vol.  I., 
Part  n.,  pp.  212  sqq.,  and  voL  11.  Comp.  the  careful  review  and 
refutation  of  this  work  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  "  Contemporary  Beview,"  1875,  sqq. 

F.  GoDET :  The  Origin  of  the  Four  Gospels.  In  his  "  Studies  on  the  New 
Test,"  1873.  Engl,  transl.  by  W.  H.  Lyttelton.  London,  1876. 
See  also  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  Introd.  and  Ap- 
pendix, Eng.  trans,  from  2d  French  ed.    Edinb.,  1875. 

W.  Samdat  :  The  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century.    London,  1876. 
87 
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BsBMHABD  Wbibs  (Prof ossor  in  Berlin)  :  Das  Marcusevangelium  tmd  sehte 
synoptischen  Parallelen.  Berlin,  1872.  Das  MattMvsettangeHwn  taid 
seine  Lucas-Paraiielen  erkldrt,  Halle,  1876.  Two  very  thoroagh  criti- 
cal works.  Oomp.  also  his  reply  to  Holtzmann  in  the  '*  JahrfoQcher 
fur  Protest.  Theologie,"  1878,  569-692 ;  and  his  Leben  Jesu,  1882. 

D.  S.  Gbbgort:  Wkt/  Fbur  Gospels  f  or,  the  Gospels  for  all  the  World. 

New  York,  1877. 

E.  Benan  :  Les  ivangHes  et  la  seoonde  generation  Chrkienne.    Paris,  1877. 
Gbo.  p.  FiBHiEB  (Professor  in  New  Haven)  :  The  Beginnings  of  Ckristi- 

anUy.    New  York,  1877.    Chs.yilI.-XIL    Also  seyeral  arfcioIeB  on 
the  Gospels  in  the  ''Princeton  Review"  for  1881. 

Wm.  Thomson  (Arohbishop  of  York)  :  The  Gospels.  General  Introdnc* 
tion  to  Speaker's  *•  Com,  on  the  New  Test.,"  vol  L,  pp.  ziiL-lxxv. 
London  and  New  York,  1878. 

Edwin  A.  Abbott  (Head  Master,  City  of  London  School)  :  Goepebj  in 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  *<  EnoyclopsBdia  Britannica,"  voL  X,  pp. 
789-843.    Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1879. 

Fred.  Huidskofbb  (Unitar.  Theol.  Seminary,  MeadviUe,  Pa.)  :  Indirect 
Testimony  of  History  to  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  New  York,  2d 
ed.,  1879. 

John  Ebnnkdy  (D.D.)  :  7%^  Fbur  Gospels :  their  Age  and  Authorship. 
Traced  from  the  Fourth  Century  into  the  First.  London ;  Am.  ed., 
with  an  introduction  by  Edwin  W.  Bice.  Philadelphia,  1880  (Am. 
Snnday  School  Union). 

J.  H.  Sghoi/tbn  :  Das  Paulinische  Evangelium.  Krit.  Vniersuehtmgen  det 
Evang.  nach  Lucas  und  seines  Verhdltnisses  tu  Marcus,  Matthotus  und 
der  Apostelgeschichie.  Transl.  from  the  Dutch  by  £.  B.  Bedepen- 
ning.    Elberfeld,  1881. 

Norton,  Tischendorf,  Wieseler,  Ebrard,  Da  Costa,  Westcott,  Ughtfoot, 
Sanday,  Kennedy,  Thomson,  Godet,  Ezra  Abbot,  and  Fishar  an  con- 
servative and  constructive,  yet  critical ;  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Holtzmaim, 
Eeim,  Benan,  Scholten,  Davidson,  and  the  author  of  "  Supematund 
Beligion  "  are  radical  but  stimulating  and  negatively  helpful,  espe- 
ciaUy  Baur,  Eeim,  and  Benan.  Bleek,  Ewald,  Beuss,  Meyer,  sod 
Weiss  occupy  independent  middle  ground,  but  all  defend  the  genu- 
ineness of  John  except  Beuss,  who  hesitates. 

m.   GOMMENTABIBB. 

1.  Ancient  works :  Gbioen  (in  Math.,  Luc.,  etc.,  fragmentary) ;  Chbtbos- 
TOM  (Horn,  in  Matth.,  ed,  Pr.  Field,  1839) ;  Jebomb  (in  Matth. ;  in 
Luc.) ;  AuousTiN  ( Qucestionum  Evangeliorttm  libri  II.)  ;  Thbophilact 
(Comment,  in  4  Evang.,  Gr.  et  Lot.) ;  Euthtmtos  Zigabbnits  (Com.  in 
4  Evang.,  Gr.  et  Lat.);  Thomas  Aquinas  (Catena  aurea  in  Erang.; 
English  edition  by  Pusey,  Keble,  and  Newman.  Oxford,  1841-45, 
4  vols.). 
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2.  Since  the  Beformation:   Cai^tih  {Hdrmonia,  and  Ev.  Joa.,  1558; 

Engl,  ed.,  Edinb.,  1846,  3  vols.) ;  Maijx>natus  (B.  Oath.,  Cam,  in 
quatuar  Evang,,  1616)  ;  Pasquieb  Qttbsnbl  (Jansenist ;  The  Four  Gos- 
pels, French  and  English,  several  editions) ;  John  Lightfoot  {Horce 
Hebraicce  et  TcUmudicce  in  qucUuor  Evangeilistas,  and  Harmonia  qua- 
tuor  Evcaigelistarum  turn  inter  se,  turn  cum  Veteri  Testamento,  in  his 
Opera.  London,  1684 ;  also  Leipz.,  1675 ;  Rotterdam,  1686 ;  Lon- 
don, 1825) ;  J.  Maoknight  {Harm,  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with  Para- 
phrase and  Notes,  London,  1756 ;  5th  ed.,  1819,  2  vols.) ;  Gbobob 
Camfbeuj  (d.  1796 ;  The  Four  Gospels,  with  Dissertations  and  Notes, 
Aberdeen,  1814,  4  vols. ;  Andover,  1837,  2  vols.). 

3.  In  the  nineteenth  century :  Olshausen  (d.  1839;  3d  ed.,  1837  sqq.; 

revised  and  completed  by  Ebrard  and  others ;  Engl.  transL,  Edinb. 
and  New  York) ;  Db  Wbttb  (d.  1849 ;  Exeget,  ffandbuch  zum  N,  T,, 
1837;  5th  ed.  bv  Brttckner  and  others,  1863  sqq.) ;  Bleek  (d.  1859 ; 
Synopt,  Erklarung  der  3  ersten  Evang,,  1862,  2  vols.) ;  Mezeb  (d. 
1874 ;  6th  ed.,  1876-80,  Matthew  by  Meybb,  Mark,  Lnke  and  John 
revised  by  Weiss)  ;  Lange  (Am.  ed.  enlarged.  New  York  and  Edinb., 
1864  sqq.,  3  vols.) ;  AiiFobd  (d.  1871 ;  6th  ed.,  1868 ;  new  ed.,  1877) ; 
WoEDBwoBTH  (5th  ed.,  1866) ;  Jos.  A.  AxiBzandeb  (d.  1859 ;  Mark 
and  Matthew,  the  latter  unfinished) ;  McOiiELiiAN  ( The  Four  Gospels, 
with  the  Chronological  and  Analytical  Harmony.  London,  1875) ;  Eehi 
{Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  1877-1881) ;  Mobison  {Matthew  and 
Mark,  the  latter  in  a  third  ed.,  1882) ;  Godbt  {Luke  and  John,  French 
and  English).  Commentaries  for  English  readers :  Sfbaxsb's  Com., 
EiiUoott's,  Sohaff's  {Revision  Com,,  1882),  etc. 
Comp.  a  list  of  Com.  on  the  Gospels  in  the  English  transl.  of  Meyer  on 
Matthew  (Edinb.,  1877,  pp.  xxiv.-xliii.). 

§  78.    The  Four  Goyc^h. 
General  Character  and  Aim  of  the  Gospels. 

Christianity  is  a  cheerful  religion  and  brings  joy  and  peace 

from  heaven  to  earth.     The  New  Testament  opens  with  the 

gospel,  that  is  with  the  authentic  record  of  the  history  of  all 

histories,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  the  life,  death, 

and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.'     The  four  canonical  Gospels 

>  The  Greek  word  tbceyy^Kiop  which  passed  into  the  Latin  evangdium,  and 
throngh  this  into  modem  languages  (Frenoh,  German,  Italian,  eta),  means 
let,  xevrazd  for  good  news  to  the  messenger  (in  Homer) ;  2d,  good  news,  glad 
tidings ;  3d,  glad  tidings  of  Christ  and  his  salvation  (so  in  the  New  Test); 
4th,  the  record  of  these  glad  tidings  (so  in  the  headings  of  the  Gospels  and 
in  ecclesiastical  nsage).  The  Saxon  **  gospel,"  i.e,,  God's  spell  or  good  spell 
(from  tpeUian,  to  tell),  is  the  nearest  idiomatio  eqai^alent  for  c^oyy^Aioir. 
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are  only  variations  of  the  same  theme,  a  fourfold  representation 
of  one  and  the  same  gospel,  animated  by  the  same  spirit.*  They 
are  not  full  biographies/  but  only  memoirs  or  a  selection  of 
characteristic  features  of  Christ's  life  and  work  as  they  stmck 
each  Evangelist  and  best  suited  his  purpose  and  his  class  of 
readers.'  They  are  not  photographs  which  give  only  the  mo- 
mentary image  in  a  single  attitude,  but  living  pictures  from 
repeated  sittings,  and  reproduce  the  varied  expressions  and 
aspects  of  Christ's  person. 

The  style  is  natural,  unadorned,  straightforward,  and  objec- 
tive. Their  artless  and  uaive  simplicity  resembles  the  earliest 
historic  records  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  its  peculiar 
and  abiding  charm  for  all  classes  of  people  and  all  degrees  of 
culture.  The  authors,  in  noble  modesty  and  self-forgetf nlness, 
suppress  their  personal  views  and  feelings,  retire  in  worshipful 
silence  before  their  great  subject,  and  strive  to  set  it  forth  in  all 
its  own  unaided  power. 

The  first  and  fourth  Gospels  were  composed  by  apostles  and 
eye-witnesses,  Matthew  and  John ;  the  second  and  third,  tinder 
the  influence  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  by  their  disciples  Mark 
and  Luke,  so  as  to  be  indirectly  likewise  of  apostolic  origin  and 
canonical  authority.  Hence  Mark  is  often  called  the  Gospel  of 
Peter,  and  Luke  the  Gospel  of  Paul. 

The  common  practical  aim  of  the  Evangelists  is  to  lead  the 
reader  to  a  saving  faith  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  promised 
Messiah  and  Redeemer  of  the  world.* 

^  IrensBUS  very  properly  oalls  them  rtrpdfiop^p  rh  ^^etyyiXtaVf  M  m^puen 
avytx^furop,  guadriforme  evangelium  quod  uno  spiritu  conHnetur.  Ade.  Hmr, 
IIL  11,  §  8. 

>  This  is  expressly  disolaimed  in  John  20  :  80 ;  comp.  21  :  25. 

>  Henoe  Jostin  Martyr,  in  his  two  ^'Apologies*'  (written aboat  146),  caOs 
the  Gospels  '* Memoirs  *'  or  '*  Memorabilia"  ('Airo/cyiifUM^f^/iara)  of  Christ  or  of 
the  Apostles,  in  imitation  no  doubt  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  by  Xeno- 
phon.  That  Justin  means  no  other  books  but  our  canonical  Gospela  bj  tlieae 
^*  Memoirs,'^  which  he  says  were  read  in  public  worship  on  Sunday,  there  can 
be  no  reaaooable  doubt  See  especially  Dr.  Abbot's  AvXkorMp  of  ike  Fovrik 
Qatpa,  1880. 

^  John  20  :  80,  81 :  ravra  Si  T^ypamu  tm  iri^rc^rrc  5rt  *li|0io«s  lorlv  h 
Xpiffr6sj  6  vlhs  rov  9fov,  jkoI  ti«  irurrc^rrcs  C^"  ^X?f*  ^^  ^V  Miukti  oAtovL 
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C!oMMON  Obigin. 

Tho  Gospels  have  their  common  som-ce  in  the  personal  inter- 
course of  two  of  the  writers  with  Christ,  and  in  the  oral  tradi- 
tion of  the  apostles  and  other  eye-witnesses.  Plain  fishermen 
of  Galilee  could  not  have  drawn  such  a  portrait  of  Jesus  if  he 
had  not  sat  for  it.  It  would  take  more  than  a  Jesus  to  invent  a 
Jesus.  They  did  not  create  the  divine  original,  but  they  faith- 
fully preserved  and  reproduced  it. 

The  gospel  story,  being  constantly  repeated  in  public  preach- 
ing and  in  private  circles,  assumed  a  fixed,  stereotyped  form ; 
the  more  readily,  on  account  of  the  reverence  of  the  first  dis- 
ciples for  every  word  of  their  divine  Master.  Hence  the  strik- 
ing agreement  of  the  first  three,  or  synoptical  Gospels,  which, 
in  matter  and  form,  are  only  variations  of  the  same  theme. 
Luke  used,  according  to  his  own  statement,  besides  the  oral 
tradition,  written  documents  on  certain  parts  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  which  doubtless  appeared  early  among  the  first  disciples. 
The  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  confidant  of  Peter,  is  a  faithful  copy 
of  the  gospel  preached  and  otherwise  communicated  by  this 
apostle ;  with  the  use,  perhaps,  of  Hebrew  records  which  Peter 
may  have  made  from  time  to  time  under  the  fresh  impression 
of  the  events  themselves. 

Ikdividual  Chabactebibticb. 

But  with  all  their  similarity  in  matter  and  style,  each  of  the 
Gospels,  above  all  the  fourth,  has  its  peculiarities,  answering  to 
the  personal  character  of  its  author,  his  special  design,  and  the 
drcumstances  of  hiB  readers.  The  several  evangelists  present 
the  infinite  fulness  of  the  life  and  person  of  Jesus  in  different 
aspects  and  different  relations  to  mankind ;  and  they  complete 
one  another.  The  symbolical  poesy  of  the  church  compares 
them  with  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  with  the  four  cher- 
ubic representatives  of  the  creation,  assigning  the  man  to  Mat- 
thew, the  lion  to  Mark,  the  ox  to  Luke,  and  the  eagle  to  John. 

The  apparent  contradictions  of  these  narratives,  when  closely 
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examined^  snfficientlj  solve  themselves,  in  all  essential  points, 
and  serve  only  to  attest  the  honesty,  impartiality,  and  credibility 
of  the  authors.  At  the  same  time  the  striking  combination  of 
resemblances  and  differences  stimulates  close  observation  and 
minute  comparison,  and  thus  impresses  the  events  of  the  life 
of  Christ  more  vividly  and  deeply  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  reader  than  a  single  narrative  could  do.  The  immense 
labor  of  late  years  in  bringing  out  the  comparative  characteris- 
tics of  the  Gospels  and  in  harmonizing  tlieir  di8ci*epancies  has 
not  been  in  vain,  and  has  left  a  stronger  conviction  of  their 
independent  worth  and  mutual  completeness. 

Matthew  wrote  for  Jews,  Mark  for  Komans,  Luke  for  Greeks, 
John  for  advanced  Christians ;  but  all  are  suited  for  Christians  in 
every  age  and  nation.*  The  first  Gospel  exhibits  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth as  the  Messiah  and  Lawgiver  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
who  challenges  our  obedience ;  the  second  Gospel  as  the  mighty 
conqueror  and  worker  of  miracles  who  excites  our  astonishment; 
the  third  Gospel  as  the  sympathizing  Friend  and  Saviour  of 
men  who  commands  our  confidence ;  the  fourth  Gospel  as  tlie 
eternal  Son  of  God  who  became  flesh  for  our  salvation  and 
claims  our  adoration  and  worship,  that  by  believing  in  him  we 
may  have  eternal  life.  The  presiding  mind  which  planned 
this  fourfold  gospel  and  employed  the  agents  without  a  formal 
agreement  and  in  conformity  to  their  talents,  tastes,  and  spheres 
of  usefulness,  is  the  Spirit  of  that  Lord  who  is  both  the  Son  of 
Man  and  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  us  all. 

Time  of  CoMPOsmoN. 

As  to  the  time  of  composition,  external  testimony  and  inter- 
nal evidence  which  modem  critical  speculations  have  not  been 
able  to  invalidate,  point  to  the  seventh  decade  of  the  first  cen- 

>  Thin  ohAraoterization  is  vexy  old,  and  goes  back  to  Gregory  Naiianiwi, 
Carmen  83,  where  he  enumerates  the  books  of  the  New  Test.,  and  says  : 
MordoMf  lA^p  typca^  "E$pciois  baOfiara  X^irrov, 
Mipieos  8*  'IroX^fi,  Aovicai  *Axai18i, 
115^1  8*  'Itklmis  icii^i  fi^T>'i  obpaifo^nfu 
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tnry  for  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  to  the  ninth  decade  for  the 
Gospel  of  John. 

The  Synoptic  Gospels  were  certainly  written  before  a.d.  70 ; 
for  they  describe  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem  as  an  event  still 
fntnre,  though  nigh  at  hand,  and  connect  it  immediately  with 
the  glorious  appearing  of  our  Lord,  which  it  was  thought  might 
take  place  within  the  generation  then  living,  although  no  precise 
date  is  fixed  anywhere,  the  Lord  himself  declaring  it  to  be  un- 
known even  to  him.  Had  the  Evangelists  written  after  that 
tci*rible  catastrophe,  they  would  naturally  have  made  some  allu- 
sion to  it,  or  so  arranged  the  eschatological  discourses  of  our 
Ix>rd  (Matt.  24 ;  Mark  18 ;  Luke  21)  as  to  enable  the  reader 
clearly  to  discriminate  between  the  judgment  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  final  judgment  of  the  world,  as  typically  foreshadowed  by 
the  former.* 

On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of  years  must  have 
elapsed  after  the  resurrection.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
tliat  several  imperfect  attempts  at  a  gospel  history  had  pre- 
viously been  made  (Luke  1 : 1),  and  by  such  a  phrase  as : 
''  nntUthis  day''  {Mstt.  27 :8i  28:15). 

But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  year  of  composi- 
tion. The  silence  of  the  Epistles  is  no  conclusive  argument 
that  the  Synoptists  wrote  (ifter  the  death  of  James,  Peter,  and 
Paul ;  for  there  is  the  same  silence  in  the  Acts  concerning  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  in  the  Epistles  concerning  the  Acts.  The 
apostles  did  not  quote  each  other's  writings ;  the  only  excep- 
tion is  the  reference  of  Peter  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  In  the 
multiplicity  of  their  labors  the  Evangelists  may  have  been  en- 
gaged for  several  years  in  preparing  their  works  until  they 
assumed  their  present  shape.  The  composition  of  a  life  of 
Christ  now  may  well  employ  many  years  of  the  profoundest 
study. 

The  Hebrew  Matthew  was  probably  composed  first;  then 
Mark;  the  Greek  Matthew  and  Luke  cannot  be  far  apart. 

^  See  on  this  subjeot  Fiaher's  Beginnings  of  Ohristianityy  oh.  XI. :  **  Water- 
marks of  Age  in  the  New  Test  Histories,**  pp.  868  sqq.,  espeoiaUy  p.  871. 
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If  the  Acts,  which  Buddenly  break  ofiF  with  Paul's  imprison- 
ment in  Rome  (61-63),  were  written  before  the  death  of  the 
apostle,  the  third  Gospel,  which  is  referred  to  as  '^the  first 
treatise  "  (Acts  1 : 1),  must  have  been  composed  before  aj>.  65 
or  64,  perhaps,  in  Csesarea,  where  Lnke  had  the  best  opportnnitj 
to  gather  his  material  daring  Faol's  imprisonment  between  58 
and  60 ;  bat  it  was  probably  not  published  till  a  few  years  after- 
wards. Whether  the  later  Synoptists  knew  and  used  the  earlier 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

John,  according  to  the  universal  testimony  of  antiquity,  which 
is  confirmed  by  internal  evidence,  wrote  his  Gospel  last,  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  after  the  final  separation  of  the  Chris- 
tians from  the  Jews.  He  evidently  presupposes  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (although  he  never  refers  to  them),  and  omits  the  es- 
chatological  and  many  other  discourses  and  miracles,  even  the 
institution  of  the  sacraments,  because  they  were  already  suffi- 
ciently known  throughout  the  church.  But  in  this  case  too  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  the  year  of  composition.  John  carried  his 
Gospel  in  his  heart  and  memory  for  many  years  and  gradually 
reduced  it  to  writing  in  his  old  age,  between  aj>.  80  and  100; 
for  he  lived  to  the  dose  of  the  first  century  and,  perhaps,  saw  the 
dawn  of  the  second. 

CBEDIBILnT. 

The  Gospels  make  upon  every  unsophisticated  reader  the  im- 
pression of  absolute  honesty.  They  tell  the  story  without  riie- 
torical  embellishment,  without  any  exclamation  of  surprise  or 
admiration,  without  note  and  comment.  They  frankly  record 
the  weaknesses  and  failings  of  the  disciples,  including  them- 
selves, the  rebukes  which  their  Master  administered  to  them 
for  their  carnal  misunderstandings  and  want  of  faith,  their 
cowardice  and  desertion  in  the  most  trying  hour,  their  utter 
despondency  after  the  crucifixion,  the  ambitious  request  of  John 
and  James,  the  denial  of  Peter,  the  treason  of  Judas.  They 
dwell  even  with  circumstantial  minuteness  upon  the  great  sin  of 
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the  leader  of  the  Twelve,  especially  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  who 
derived  his  details  no  doubt  fi'om  Peter's  own  lips.  They  con- 
ceal nothing,  they  apologize  for  nothing,  they  exaggerate  noth- 
ing. Their  authors  are  utterly  unconcerned  about  their  own 
fame,  and  withhold  their  own  name ;  their  sole  object  is  to  tell 
the  story  of  Jesus,  which  carries  its  own  irresistible  force  and 
charm  to  the  heart  of  every  trutli-loving  reader.  The  very  dis- 
crepancies in  minor  details  increase  confidence  and  exclude  the 
suspicion  of  collusion ;  for  it  is  a  generally  acknowledged  princi- 
ple in  legal  evidence  that  circumstantial  variation  in  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  confirms  their  substantial  agreement.  There 
is  no  historical  work  of  ancient  times  which  carries  on  its  very 
face  such  a  seal  of  truthfulness  as  these  Gospels. 

The  credibility  of  the  canonical  Gospels  receives  also  negative 
confirmation  from  the  numerous  apocryphal  Gospels  which  by 
their  immeasurable  inferiority  and  childishness  prove  the  utter 
inability  of  the  human  imagination,  whether  orthodox  or  heter- 
odox, to  produce  such  a  character  as  the  historical  Jesus  of 
Xazareth. 

No  post-apostolic  writers  could  have  composed  the  canonical 
Gospels,  and  the  apostles  themselves  could  not  have  composed 
them  without  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

NOIBB. 

L  The  SrHBOiJBii  of  the  Gospels.  This  belongs  to  the  histoiy  of 
Christian  poetry  and  art,  bat  also  to  the  histoiy  of  exegesis,  and  maybe 
briefly  mentioned  here.  It  presents  the  limited  recognition  of  the  indi- 
ridnality  of  the  Gospels  among  the  fetthers  and  throughout  the  middle 
ages. 

The  symbolic  attributes  of  the  Evangelists  were  suggested  by  Ese- 
kiel's  vision  of  the  four  cherubim  which  represent  the  creation  and 
carry  the  throne  of  God  (Ez.  1 :  16  sqq. ;  10 : 1  sqq. ;  11 :  22),  and  by  the 
four  "living  creatures "  (f«a,  not  ^rjpla,  "beasts,"  with  which  the  E.  V. 
confounds  them)  in  the  Apocalypse  (Bev.  4  : 6-9 ;  6  : 6,  8,  11,  14 ;  6 : 1, 
3,6,6,  7;  7:11;  U:8;  15:7;  19:4). 

(1.)  The  theological  use.  The  cherubic  figures  which  the  prophet 
Baw  in  his  exile  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  symbolize  the  divine 
attributes  of  majesty  and  strength  reflected  in  the  animal  creation ;  and 
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the  winged  bnllB  and  lions  and  the  eagle-headed  men  of  Ajsayrian  monu- 
ments have  a  similar  significance.  But  the  cherubim  were  interpreted 
as  prophetic  types  of  the  four  Gospels  as  earlj  as  the  second  oentuzy, 
with  some  difference  in  the  application. 

XrensBus  (about  170)  regards  the  faces  of  the  cherubim  (man,  lion,  ox, 
eagle)  as  **  images  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Son  of  Ood,**  and  aaaigns 
the  man  to  Matthew,  and  the  ox  to  Luke,  but  the  eagle  to  Mark  and  the 
lion  to  John  {Adv.  Hcer.,  III.  11,  8,  ed.  Stieren  I.  469  sq.).  Afterwards 
the  signs  of  Mark  and  John  were  properly  exchanged.  So  by  Jerome  (d. 
419)  in  his  Com.  on  Ezekiel  and  other  passages.  I  quote  from  the  Pro- 
logue to  his  Comment,  in  Ev.  MaUhm  {OperOy  vol.  YIL,  p.  19,  ed.  Migne) : 
**Hcec  igitur  quatttor  Evangelia  mtdto  ante  prcedictOy  JEzeckielis  quoque 
volumen  probatf  in  quo  prima  visio  ita  contexitur:  *  Et  in  medio  sicut  simi- 
litudo  quatuor  animalium :  et  vtdtus  eorum  fades  kominis,  et  fades  leonis, 
et  fades  vituli,  et  fades  aquike*  (Ezech.  1 : 6  e^  10).  Prima  homims  fades 
Matthceum  signifioat,  qui  quasi  de  homine  exorsus  est  scrihere :  '  Liber  genr 
erationis  Jesu  Ckristi,  JUii  David,  fiUi  Abraham*  (Maith.  1).  Sectmda, 
Marcum,  in  quo  [al.  qua]  vox  leonis  in  eremo  rugientis  auditur :  '  Vox  do' 
mantis  in  deserto  [aL  eremo],  Par  ate  viam  Domini,  rectos  fadle  sevdtas 
^us'  (Marc.  1:8).  Teriia,  vituli,  quae  evangdistam  Luoam  a  Zadiaria 
sacerdote  sumpsisse  initium  pro'flgurat,  Quarta,  Joannem  evangdisiam, 
qui  assumptis  pennis  aquilce,  et  ad  altiora  festinans,  de  Verho  Dd  dis- 
putat:* 

Augustin  (De  Consens.  Evang.,  Lib.  I.,  c.  6,  in  Migne's  ed.  of  the  Opera, 
torn,  m.,  1046)  assigns  the  lion  to  Matthew,  the  man  to  Mark  (whom  he 
wrongly  regarded  as  an  abbreviator  of  Matthew),  the  ox  to  Luke,  and 
the  eagle  to  John,  because  *'  he  soars  as  an  eagle  above  the  clouds  of 
human  infirmity,  and  gazes  on  the  light  of  immutable  truth  with  most 
keen  and  steady  eyes  of  the  heart."  In  another  place  {Trad.  XXXVL 
in  Joh.  Ev.,  c.  8,  {  1)  Augustin  says:  ''The  other  three  Evangelists 
walked  as  it  were  on  earth  with  our  Lord  as  man  (tamquam  ctnn  homine 
Domino  in  terra  ambulabant)  and  said  but  little  of  his  divinity.  But 
John,  as  if  he  found  it  oppressive  to  walk  on  earth,  opened  his  treatise, 
BO  to  speak,  with  a  peal  of  thunder.  ...  To  the  sublimity  of  this  be- 
ginning all  the  rest  corresponds,  and  he  speaks  of  our  Lord's  divinity  as 
no  other."  He  calls  the  evangelic  quaternion  "  the  fourfold  car  of  the 
Lord,  upon  which  he  rides  throughout  the  world  and  subdues  the 
nations  to  his  easy  yoke."  Pseudo-Athanasius  {Synopsis  ScripL)  assigns 
the  man  to  Matthew,  the  ox  to  Mark,  the  Uon  to  Luke.  These  varia- 
tions in  the  application  of  the  emblems  reveal  the  defects  of  the  anal- 
ogy. The  man  might  as  well  (with  Lange)  be  assigned  to  Luke's  Ck>8- 
pel  of  humanity  as  the  sacrificial  ox.  But  Jerome's  distribution  of  the 
symbols  prevailed  and  was  represented  in  poetry  by  Seduliua  in  the 
fifth  centnxy. 

Among  recent  divines.  Bishop  Wordsworth,  of  Lincoln,  who  is  in 
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fall  sympathy  with  the  fothera  and  all  their  piona  exegetical  fancies, 

has  thus  eloquently  reprodnced  the  ohenibio  symboliam  (in  his  Com,  on 

the  New  Test,,  vol.  L,  p.  zli) :  "  The  Christian  ohnrch,  looking  at  the 

ori^^  of  the  Fonr  Gospels,  and  the  attributes  which  God  has  in  rich 

meastue  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  them  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  fotind  a 

prophetic  picture  of  them  in  the  four  living  cherubim,  named  from 

heavenly  knowledge,  seen  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  at  the  river  of  Ohebar. 

Lake  them  the  Gospels  are  four  in  number;  like  them  they  are  the 

chariot  of  God,  who  sitteth  between  the  cherubim;  like  them  they  bear 

him  on  a  winged  throne  into  all  lands ;  like  them  they  move  wherever 

the  Spirit  guides  them ;  like  them  they  are  marvellously  joined  together, 

intertwined  with  coincidences  and  differences:  wing  interwoven  with 

wing,  and  wheel  interwoven  with  wheel ;  like  them  they  are  full  of  eyes, 

and  sparkle  with  heavenly  light ;  like  them  they  sweep  from  heaven  to 

earth,  and  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  fly  with  lightning's  speed  and  with 

the  noise  of  many  waters.     Their  sound  is  gone  out  into  all  lands,  and 

their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world,"    Among  German  divines,  Dr.  Lange 

is  the  most  ingenious  expounder  of  this  symbolism,  but  he  exchanges  the 

symbols  of  Matthew  and  Luke.    See  his  L^)en  Jesu,  L,  156  sqq.,  and  his 

BibeUcunde  (1881),  p.  176. 

(2. )  The  pictorial  representations  of  the  four  Evangelists,  from  the  rude 
beginnings  in  the  catacombs  and  the  mosaics  of  the  basilicas  at  Bome 
and  Ravenna  to  modem  times,  have  been  well  described  by  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  vol.  I.,  182-175  (Boston  ed.,  1865).  She  dis- 
tingrnishes  seven  steps  in  the  progress  of  Christian  art :  Ist,  the  mere 
fact,  the  four  scrolls,  or  books  of  the  Evangelists ;  2d,  the  idea,  the  four 
rivers  of  salvation  flowing  from  on  high  to  fertilize  the  whole  earth ; 
3d,  the  prophetic  symbol,  the  winged  cherub  of  fourfold  aspect ;  4th,  the 
Christian  symbol,  the  four  *'  beasts  "  (better,  ''  living  creatures  "j  in  the 
Apocalypse,  with  or  without  the  angel- wings ;  5th,  the  combination  of 
the  emblematioal  ctnimal  with  the  human  form ;  6th,  the  human  person- 
ages, each  of  venerable  or  inspired  aspect,  as  becomes  the  teacher  and 
witness,  and  each  attended  by  the  scriptural  emblem — ^no  longer  an 
emblem,  but  an  attribute— marking  his  individual  vocation  and  charac- 
ter ;  7th,  the  human  being  only,  holding  his  Gospel,  i.e.,  his  version  of 
the  teaching  and  example  of  Ohrist 

(3.)  BeligiouB  poetry  gives  expression  to  the  same  idea.  We  And  it 
in  Juvencus  and  Sedulius,  and  in  its  perfection  in  Adam  of  St.  Victor, 
the  greatest  Latin  poet  of  the  middle  ages  (about  1172).  He  made  the 
Evangelists  the  subject  of  two  musical  poems :  '*  Plausu  chorus  keta- 
hundo,"  and  *'  Jocundare  plebs  fldelis,"  Both  are  found  in  Gautier's  edi- 
tion (1858),  and  with  a  good  English  translation  by  Digby  S.  Wrangham 
in  The  Liturgical  Poetry  of  Adam  of  8t.  Victor,  London,  1881,  vol.  II.,  pp. 
156-169.  The  first  has  been  well  reproduced  in  English  by  Dr.  Plumptre 
(in  his  Com,  on  the  Synoptists,  in  Elliootf  s  series,  but  with  the  omission 
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of  the  first  three  stanzas). 
(vnth  Wrangham's  version) : 


I  wiU  quote  the  third  stanza  of  the  iSnt 


"  Circa  thema  gonentle, 
Habet  qnisqiM  ipeoiale 

Styli  priiril^am : 
Qaod  praosignat  in  propheta 
Forma  pictus  sub  diacreta 

Vultiu  animaliniiL** 


'Though  one  Mt  of  facte  is  stated, 
They  by  eaoh  one  are  related 

In  a  manner  all  his  own : 
This  the  prophet  by  four  creatures, 
Eaoh  of  different  form  and  features, 
Picturee  for  na,  one  by  one." 


In  the  second  poem  the  following  stanzas  are  the  best : 


Formam  viri  dant  Matthso, 
Quia  soripait  sic  de  Deo, 
Blent  deacendit  ab  eo, 

Quern  plasmavit,  homine. 
Lucas  bos  est  in  iigura 
Ut  prsimonstrat  in  Scriptura, 
Hostiamm  tangens  jura 

Legis  sub  velamine. 

Marcus,  leo  per  deaertum 
Clamana,  rugit  in  apertum : 
Iter  dat  Deo  certum, 

Mundnm  cor  a  orimin& 
Sed  Johannes,  ala  bina 
Charitatis,  aquilina 
Forma,  fertur  in  divina 

Poxiori  Innune. 

Ecce  forma  bestialis, 
Quam  Scriptura  prophetalis 
Notat,  sed  materialis 

H»o  est  impositio. 
Currunt  rotis,  volant  alia ; 
Inest  senans  ■pizitalis ; 
Bota  gressus  eat  sBqualia, 

Ala  contemplatia 

Quatuor  desoribunt  isti 
Quadrif ormea  actus  Cliriati : 
Et  figurant,  ut  andisti, 

Quiaque  sua  formula. 
Natus  homo  deolaratuz 
Vitulua  saorificatur, 
Leo  mortem  depnsdatnr, 

Et  ascendit  aquila. 

Paradisufi  his  rigatur, 
Viret^  floret,  fcscundator, 
Hisabundat,  hislstatur 
Quatuor  fluminibua : 


Matthew  as  the  man  is  treated^ 
Since  *tis  he,  who  hath  rdated. 
How  from  man,  by  €iod  created, 

God  did,  as  a  man,  descend. 
Luke  the  ox 'a  aemblanoe  weareth, 
2^ince  his  Gospel  first  declareth. 
As  he  thence  the  Law^s  yeil  teareth, 

Sacrifices*  aim  and  end. 

Mark,  the  lion,  his  Toioe  vpxaiaea^ 

Crying  out  in  deaert  plaoea : 

**  Cleanse  your  hearts  from  all  sin^s  traces; 

For  our  God  a  way  prepare  !  " 
John,  the  eagle*a  feature  having. 
Earth  on  love'a  twain  pinions  leaving, 
SoazB  aloft,  God'a  tmth  peroeiviiig 

In  ljght*a  purer  atmoaphera. 

Thua  the  forma  of  brute  creation 
Prophets  in  their  revelation 
Use ;  but  in  their  application 

AU  their  sacred  leaaona  bring. 
Myatio  meaning  ondertieth 
WheeU  that  run,  or  wing  thai  ffiatii 
One  COD  sent  the  first  impUeth, 

Contemplation  means  the  wing. 

These  four  writers,  in  portraying 
Chriat,  his  fourfold  acta  displaying. 
Show  him— thou  bast  heard  the  aayine— 

Bach  of  them  diatinotively : 
Man— of  woman  generated ; 
Ox— in  offering  dedicated ; 
Lion— having  death  defeated  ; 

Eagle— mounting  to  the  aky. 

Theae  four  atreama,  throogh  Eden  flowiBgi 
Moisture,  verdure,  atill  bestowing. 
Make  the  flowers  and  fruit  there  gro«in| 
In  rich  plenty  laugh  and  aing : 
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Fons  «t  GhxistoB,  hi  Bunt  rivi, 
Fons  est  altiu,  hi  proolivi, 
Ut  Baporem  f  ontis  yiyi 
Hinistrent  fideUbas. 


Honun  rivo  debrifttia 
Bitis  oreeoat  oaritatis, 
Ut  de  f onte  pietatia 

Satiemnr  plenina. 
Honxm  trahat  nos  doctrina 
Vitiomzn  de  sentini, 
Bioqne  dnoat  ad  divina 

Ab  imo  ropezios. 


Chxirt  the  flooroe,  these  etreams  forth 
sending; 

High  the  Boozoe,  theae  downward  trend- 
ing; 

That  they  thus  a  taste  transcending 
Of  life's  fount  to  saints  may  bring. 

At  their  stream  inebriated, 
Be  our  lore's  thirst  aggravated. 
More  completely  to  be  sated 

At  a  holier  love's  fall  f oant ! 
May  the  doctrine  they  provide  xm 
Draw  us  from  sin^s  slough  beside  ua, 
And  to  things  divine  thus  guide  us, 

As  from  earth  we  upward  mount  I 


n.  The  CsBDiBTiinT  of  the  Qospels  would  never  have  been  denied  if 
it  were  not  for  the  philosophical'  and  dogmatic  skepticism  which  desires 
to  get  rid  of  the  sapematoral  and  miracnlons  at  any  price.    It  impresses 
itself  npon  men  of  the  highest  cnltnre  as  well  as  npon  the  unlearned 
reader.    The  striking  testimony  of  Bonssean  is  well  known  and  need  not 
be  repeated.    I  will  quote  only  from  two  great  writers  who  were  by  no 
means  biased  in  favor  of  orthodoxy.    Dr.  W.  E.  Channino,  the  distin- 
gnished  leader  of  American  Unitarianism,  says  (with  reference  to  the 
Strauss  and  Parker  skepticism) :  '*  I  know  no  histories  to  be  compared 
with  the  Gospels  in  marks  of  truth,  in  pregnancy  of  meaning,  in  quicken- 
ing power."  .  .  .  «  As  to  his  [Christ's]  biographers,  they  speak  for  them- 
selves.   "Kever  were  more  simple  and  honest  ones.    They  show  us  that 
none  in  ooimeotion  with  Christ  would  give  any  aid  to  his  conception, 
for  they  do  not  receive  it  .  .  .  The  Gosx>els  are  to  me  their  own  evi- 
dence.   They  are  the  simple  records  of  a  being  who  could  not  have  been 
invented,  and  the  miraculous  and  more  common  parts  of  his  life  so  hang 
together,  are  so  permeated  by  the  same  spirit,  are  so  plainly  outgoings 
of  one  and  the  same  man,  that  I  see  not  how  we  can  admit  one  without 
the  other."    See  Channing's  Memoir  by  his  nephew,  tenth  ed.,  Boston, 
1874,  vol.  n.,  pp.  431,  4M,  436.    The  testimony  of  Ooethb  will  have 
with  many  still  greater  weight.     He  recognized  in  the  Gospels  the 
highest  manifestation  of  the  Divine  which  ever  appeared  in  this  world, 
and  the  summit  of  moral  culture  beyond  which  the  human  mind  can 
never  rise,  however  much  it  may  progress  in  any  other  direction.    "  Ich 
halte  die  Evangelien,"  he  says,  **fur  durchaus  dcht ;  derm  es  ist  in  ihnen 
der  Ahglanz  einer  Hoheit  wirksam,  die  von  der  Person  ChrisH  ausging:  die 
ist  gdttUcher  Art,  wie  nur  je  auf  Brden  dm  OdtHiche  erschienen  ist.**    (Ge- 
sprdche  mit  Eckermann,  UL,  871.)    Shortly  before  his  death  he  said  to 
the  same  friend :  "Wir  wissen  gar  nicht,  was  wir  Lutheran  und  der  Re/or" 
motion  eu  danJcen  kaben.     Mag  die  geisHge  CnUur  immer  fortschreiten, 
nogen  die  Natunoissenschaften  in  immer  breiterer  Ausdekntmg  und  Tiefe 
^Dochsen  und  der  menschliche  Oeist  sich  erweiiem  twd  er  wiU:  Hber  die 
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3dheit  und  aiUHche  CuUur  dea  GhristeyUkumSf  tcia  es  in  den  Svangdim 
leuchtet,  toird  er  nickt  hinauskommen.**  And  snch  Gospels  SttatiBS  and 
Kenan  wonld  torn  make  ns  believe  to  be  poetic  fictions  of  illitente 
Qalilsdans !    This  would  be  the  most  incredible  mirade  of  aJL 


§  79.    The  SynqptisU. 
(See  the  Lit.  in  §  78.) 

The  Synoptio  Pboblem. 

The  fonrth  Gospel  stands  by  itself  and  differs  widely  from 
the  others  in  contents  and  style,  as  well  as  in  distance  of  time 
of  composition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  anther,  writ- 
ing towards  the  close  of  tlie  first  century,  must  have  known  the 
three  older  ones. 

But  the  first  three  Gospels  present  the  unique  phenomenon 
of  a  most  striking  agreement  and  an  equally  striking  disagree- 
ment both  in  matter  and  style,  such  as  is  not  found  among  any 
three  writers  on  the  same  subject.  Hence  they  are  called  the 
Synoptic  or  Synoptical  Gtospels,  and  the  three  Evangelists, 
Synoptista.^  This  fact  makes  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  possi- 
ble in  all  essentials,  and  yet  impossible  in  many  minor  details. 
Tlie  agreement  is  often  literal,  and  the  disagreement  often 
borders  on  contradiction,  but  without  invalidating  the  essentuJ 
harmony. 

The  interrelationship  between  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  complicated  and  perplexing  critical  problan 
in  the  history  of  literature.  The  problem  derives  great  impor- 
tance from  its  close  connection  with  the  life  of  Christ,  and  has 
therefore  tried  to  the  utmost  the  learning,  acumen,  and  in- 
genuity of  modem  scholars  for  nearly  a  century.    The  range  of 

*  Syjiopsia  (conspectus),  from  <r^y,  together,  and  iS^tSy  view,  is  applied  amoe 
Griesbacb  (though  used  before  him)  to  a  parallel  arrangement  of  the  Gospels 
80  as  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  whole  and  to  facilitate  m  comparisoiL 
In  some  sections  the  fourth  Gospel  famishes  parallels,  espedaUj  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  passion  and  resurrection.  The  first  three  Evangelists  ahoald  not 
be  called  Synoptii^  (as  is  done  by  the  author  of  Supernatural  Rdigum^  vol.  L, 
213,  and  Dr.  Davidson),  but  Sjno-^Msts,  The  former  is  a  G^ermanism  {Sgnop- 
Uker). 
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hjpotheses  has  been  almost  exhausted,  and  yet  }^/}i9&!momoyi& 
conclnsion  reached.  < 

The  Relationbhip.      \\, 

The  general  agreement  of  the  Sjnoptists  consI)[^4 

1.  In  the  harmonious  delineation  of  the  character  of  Christ. 
The  physiognomy  is  the  same,  only  under  three  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspects.  All  represent  him  as  the  Son  of  man  and  as  the 
Son  of  God,  as  the  promised  Messiah  and  Saviour,  teaching  the 
purest  doctrine,  living  a  spotless  life,  performing  mighty  mira- 
cles, suffering  and  dying  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  rising  in 
triumph  to  establish  his  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
Such  unity  in  the  unique  character  of  the  hero  of  the  three 
narratives  has  no  parallel  in  secular  or  sacred  histories  or  biog- 
raphies, and  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  tinithfulness  of  the 
picture. 

2.  In  the  plan  and  an*angement  of  the  evangelical  history, 
yet  with  striking  peculiarities. 

(a.)  Matthew,  ch.  1  and  2,  and  Luke,  ch.  1  and  2,  and  3  :  23- 
38,  begin  with  the  genealogy  and  infancy  of  Christ,  but  with 
different  facts  drawn  from  different  sources.  Mark  opens  at 
once  with  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist ;  while  the  fourth  Evan- 
gelist goes  back  to  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  the  Logos. 
About  the  thirty  years  of  Christ's  private  life  and  his  quiet 
training  for  the  great  work  they  are  all  silent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Luke,  who  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  early  youth  in  the 
temple  (2 :  42-62). 

(J.)  The  preaching  and  baptism  of  John  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  public  ministry  of  Christ,  is  related  by  all  the 
Synoptists  in  parallel  sections :  Matt.  3  : 1-12 ;  Mark  1 : 1-8 ; 
Luke  3 : 1-18. 

(c.)  Christ's  baptism  and  temptation,  the  Messianic  inaugura- 
tion and  Messianic  ti-ial :  Matt.  3  :  13-17 ;  4 : 1-11 ;  Mark  1 :  9- 
11;  ver.  12  and  13  (very  brief);  Luke  3:21-23;  4:1-13. 
The  variations  here  between  Matthew  and  Luke  are  very  slight, 
as  in  the  order  of  the  second  and  third  temptation.    John  gives 
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the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  to  Christ,  and  alludes  to  his  bap 
tism  (1 :  32-34),  but  diflFers  from  the  Synoptists. 

(d.)  The  public  ministry  of  Christ  in  Galilee:  Matt.,  chs. 
4:12-18:35;  Mark  1:14-9:60;  Luke  4:14-9:50.  But 
Matthew  14 :  22-16  :  12,  and  Mark  6 :  45-8 :  26,  narrate  a  series 
of  events  connected  with  the  GaliUean  ministry,  which  are  want- 
ing in  Luke ;  while  Luke  9 :  51-18 :  14,  has  another  series  of 
events  and  parables  connected  with  the  last  journey  to  Jemfislem 
which  are  peculiar  to  him. 

{e.)  The  journey  to  Jerusalem :  Matt.,  chs.  19 : 1-20  :  34 ; 
Mark  10  : 1-52 ;  Luke  18  :  15-19  :  28. 

{^f.)  The  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  activity  there  during  the 
week  before  the  last  passover :  Matt.,  chs.  21-25 ;  Mark,  da. 
11-13 ;  Luke  19  :  29-21 :  38. 

(ff.)  The  passion,  crucifixion,  and  resurrection  in  parallel  sec- 
tions, but  with  considerable  minor  divergences,  especially  in  the 
denial  of  Peter  and  the  history  of  the  resurrection :  Matt,  chs. 
26-28 ;  Mark,  chs.  14^16 ;  Luke,  chs.  22-24. 

The  events  of  the  last  week,  from  the  entry  to  the  resurrec- 
tion (from  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter),  occupy  in  all  the  largest 
space,  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  narrative. 

3.  In  the  selection  of  the  same  material  and  in  verbal  co- 
incidences, as  in  the  eschatological  discourses  of  Christ,  with 
an  almost  equal  number  of  little  differences.  Thus  the  three 
accounts  of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  (Matt  9 : 1-8,  and 
parallel  passages),  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  trans- 
figuration, almost  verbally  agree.  Occasionally  the  Synoptists 
concur  in  rare  and  difficult  words  and  forms  in  the  same  con- 
nection, as  hrwdcio^  (in  the  Lord's  Prayer),  the  diminutive 
orr^p,  little  ear  (of  Malchus,  Matt.  26 :  51,  and  parallel  pas- 
sages), Bva-Kdko)^,  hard  (for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom, Matt  19 :  23,  etc.).  These  coincidences  are  the  more 
striking  since  our  Lord  spoke  usuaDy  in  Aramaic;  but  those 
words  may  have  been  Palestinian  provincialisms.' 

^  Holtzmann  (p.  12)  and  others  include  also  among  the  verbal  coincidenoea 
the  irzegolar  iup^mrrm  (the  Dorio  form  of  paas.  perf.,  3  pexs.,  plnr.)r  Matt 
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The  largest  portion  of  verbal  agreement,  to  the  extent  of 
about  seyen-eighths,  is  found  in  the  words  of  others,  especially 
of  Christ ;  and  the  largest  portion  of  disagreement  in  the  narra- 
tives of  the  writers/  This  fact  bears  against  the  theory  of 
interdependence,  and  proves,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  reverent 


0  :  3,  5 ;  Mark  2  : 6,  9 ;  Luke  6  :  20,  28,  and  the  doable  augment  in  hrwa- 
T^^ddvy  Hatt  12  :  18 ;  Mark  8:6;  Luke  6  :  la  Bat  the  former  is  roled  ont 
by  the  better  reading  i/^trrai,  which  is  adopted  by  Laohmann,  Tiachendorf, 
TregeUea,  and  Westoott  and  Hort,  in  Matt.  9^ :  2,  5,  and  in  Mark  2  : 6.  More- 
over, the  Dorio  form  in  not  confined  to  the  New  Test.,  bat  somewhat  widely 
diffused  ;  see  Moalton^s  Winer,  p.  97,  note.  And  as  to  the  doable  aagment,  it 
occoxs  also  in  the  Sept  (see  Trommios*  Concord.^  L,  168,  sab  kwomadlffryifu) ; 
oomp.  also  kw^Kard^m  in  Mark  8  :  25.  Ebrord  (  TFtM.  KrU.^  p.  1064)  qnotes  a 
passage  from  Pseado-Locian  {Philopatr.^  u.  27)  where  kmrncnimnvM  occurs. 

'  Mr.  Norton  brings  oat  this  fact  very  folly  in  his  Evidences  cflhe  Oenuine- 
nen  of  the  Qaapde  (Boston,  ed.  of  1875,  p.  464  sq. ).  I  give  his  results : ''  In  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  the  passages  verbally  coincident  with  one  or  both  of  the  other 
two  Gospels  amount  to  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  its  contents ;  and  of  this  about 
seven-eighths  occur  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of  others,  and  only  about  one- 
eighth  in  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  may  call  mere  narrative,  in  which  the 
evangelist,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  was  unrestrained  in  the  choice  of  his 
expressions.  In  Mark,  the  proportion  of  coincident  passages  to  the  whole  oon- 
tentB  of  the  Gospel  is  about  one-sixth,  of  which  not  one-fifth  occurs  in  the 
narrative.  Luke  has  still  less  sgreement  of  expression  with  the  other  evan- 
gelists. The  passages  in  which  it  is  found  amount  only  to  about  a  tenth  part 
of  his  Gospel ;  and  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  appears  in  the  narra- 
tive, in  which  there  are  few  instances  of  its  existence  for  more  than  half  a 
dozen  words  together.  In  the  narrative,  it  may  be  computed  as  less  than  a 
twentieth  part.  These  definite  proportions  are  important,  as  showing  distinctly 
in  how  small  a  part  of  each  Gospel  there  is  any  verbal  ooincidence  with  either 
of  the  other  two ;  and  to  how  great  a  degree  such  coincidence  is  confined  to 
passages  in  which  the  evangelists  professedly  give  the  words  of  others,  par- 
tioolarly  of  Jesus. — The  proportions  should,  however,  be  further  oompared 
with  those  which  the  narrative  part  of  each  Gospel  beais  to  that  in  which  the 
words  of  others  are  professedly  repeated.  Matthew's  narrative  oocupies  about 
one-fourth  of  his  Gospel,  Mark's  about  one-half,  and  Luke's  about  one-third. 
It  may  easily  be  computed,  therefore,  that  the  proportion  of  verbal  ooinci* 
denoe  found  in  the  narrative  part  of  each  Gospel,  compared  with  what  exists 
in  the  other  part,  is  about  in  the  following  ratios :  in  Matthew  as  one  to  some- 
what more  than  two,  in  Mark  as  one  to  four,  and  in  Luke  as  one  to  ten.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  explain  this  phenomenon  by  the  supposition  that  the  Gospels  were 
transcribed  either  one  from  another,  or  all  from  common  documents;  for,  if 
Bach  transcription  had  been  the  cause,  it  would  not  have  produced  results  so 
unequal  in  the  different  portions  into  which  the  Gospels  natnrally  divide 
themselves." 
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loyalty  of  all  the  S jnoptists  to  the  teaching  of  the  great  Master, 
but  also,  on  the  other  hand,  their  freedom  and  independence  of 
observation  and  judgment  in  the  narration  of  facts.  Words  can 
be  accurately  reported  only  in  one  form,  as  they  were  spoken ; 
while  events  may  be  correctly  narrated  in  different  worda. 


NuMBEioAL  Estimates  of  the  Harmony  and  Variation. 

The  extent  of  the  coincidences  and  divei^ences  admits  of  an 
approximate  calculation  by  sections,  verses,  and  words.  In  every 
case  the  difference  of  size  must  be  kept  in  mind :  Luke  is  the 
largest,  with  72  pages  (in  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testa- 
ment) ;  Matthew  comes  next,  with  68  pages ;  Mark  last,  with 
42  pages.    (John  has  55  pages.) 

1.  IstirruUe  hy  Sections. 

Matthew  has  in  all  78,  Mark,  67,  Luke,  93  sections. 
Dividing  the  Synoptic  text  into  124  sections,  with  Dr.  Ben^' 

All  Evangelists  have  in  common 47  sections. 

Matthew  and  Mark  alone  have 12        " 

Matthew  and  Luke      "        "    2        ** 

Mark  and  Luke  "        "    6        " 

Sections  peculiar  to  Matthew 17 

it  «         «*  Mark 2 

"  «         «  Luke 88 

Another  arrangement  by  sections  has  been  made  by  Norton, 
Stroud,  and  Westcott.*  If  the  total  contents  of  the  Gospels  be 
represented  by  100,  the  following  result  is  obtained : 

Mark  has 7  peculiarities  and  93  coincidenoes. 

Matthew  has 42  "  "58  « 

Luke  has 59  "  "   41  " 

[John  has 92  «*  "     8  «*] 

»  GeschichU  der  hett.  SchHfUn  N.  Test,  I.,  p.  175  (5th  ed.,  1874X    8«6  alio 
hia  Hutoire  EvangeUque,  Paria,  1876  (Nouveau  TeUammt,  L  partie), 
*  See  Westoott,  Introd,  to  the  GospeU,  p.  191,  fifth  ed. 
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If  the  extent  of  all  the  coincidences  be  represented  by  100, 
their  proportion  is : 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  have 53  ooincidenoeB. 

Matthew  and  Lnke  have 21  ** 

Matthew  and  Mark  have 20  " 

Mark  and  Lake  have 6  ** 

**In  St.  Mark,"  says  Westcott,  "there  are  not  more  than 
twenty-four  verses  to  which  no  parallel  exists  in  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  though  St.  Mark  exhibits  everywhere  traits  of 
vivid  detail  which  are  peculiar  to  his  narrative.'^ 

2.  JEsUmate  hy  Verses. 
According  to  the  calculation  of  Beuss,' 

Matthew  oontaina 880  verses  peonliar  to  him. 

Markcontaine 68      "  "  " 

Lnke  oontaina 541      "  "  " 

Matthew  and  Mark  have  from  170  to  180  verses  in  common,  but 

not  found  in  Lnke. 
Matthew  and  Lnke  have  from  230  to  240  verses  in  common,  but 

not  found  in  MarL 
Mark  and  Luke  have  about  50  verses  in  common,  but  not  found 

in  Matthew. 

The  total  number  of  verses  common  to  all  three  Synoptists  is 
only  from  330  to  370.  But,  as  the  verses  in  the  second  Gospel 
are  generally  shorter,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  exact  mathe- 
matical calculation  by  verses. 

3.  Estimate  hy  Words. 

A  still  more  accurate  test  can  be  furnished  by  the  number  of 
words.  This  has  not  yet  been  made  as  far  as  I  know,  but  a 
basis  of  calculation  is  furnished  by  Rushbrooke  in  his  admirably 
printed  Synopticon  (1880),  where  the  words  common  to  the 
three  Synoptists,  the  words  common  to  each  pair,  and  the  words 

^  Of$eh.^  etc.,  I.,  p.  175,  foUowed  by  Archbishop  Thomson  in  Speaker's 
Com,  New  TeH.,  vol.  I.,  p.  viii. 
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peculiar  to  each,  are  distingaished  by  different  type  and  color.' 
The  words  found  in  all  constitute  the  '^  triple  tradition,"  and 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  common  Greek  souroe  from 
which  all  have  directly  or  indirectly  drawn. 

On  the  basis  of  this  Syncfpticon  the  following  calculations 
have  been  made :  * 


JL.'^NuinlMr  of  wonls  in 


Matthew . .  .• 18,222 

Mark 11,168 

Luke 19,209 

48,689  > 


Words 


2,651,  or 
2,651,  or 
2,651,    or 


7,958 


.14i 
.281 
.13f 

.16^ 


j  2.798  (or  in  all  5,444)  j^,^^*^ ^9+ 


B«— AddittoDftl  words  In  oommon. 

Matthew. 
Mark.... 
Matthew. 
Luke. . . . 
Mark.... 
Luke .... 


Wholo  psr  osuL  Inc 


1 2,415  (or  in  all  5,066)  I 
1 1,174  (or  in  all  8,825)  | 


MatUiew. 
Luke.... 
Matthew. 
Luke.... 
Mark. . . . 


48+ 
27+ 
26+ 
84+ 
20- 


>  See  the  Literature  abore.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  of  London,  snggeeted  the 
work,  and  quotes  a  speoimen  (though  aU  in  blaok  tTpe)  in  his  art.  "  Goepek  " 
in  the  *  *  Bnojd.  Brit.*'  He  draws  from  it  a  oondnsiQn  fayorable  to  the  priority 
of  Mark,  from  whom,  he  thinks,  Matthew  and  Luke  have  bozrowed.  Hhe 
specimen  is  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen,  Matt.  21 :  88-44 ;  Liiks 
20:9-18;  Mark  12: 1-11. 

*  With  the  aid  of  my  son  (Ber.  D.  S.  8.).  The  method  by  which  the  esti- 
mate was  made  deals  with  the  root  forms  of  the  words  anly^  and  ignores  aU 
inflexions— as,  for  instance,  tenses  of  verbs  and  oases  of  nouna.  The  result  is 
approximat^ffy  though  not  exactly,  true. 

*  This  includes  172  words  of  the  disputed  section,  Mark  16  : 9-20  (bracketed 
by  Westoott  and  Hort,  and  set  apart  in  the  English  Rerision).  Deducting 
these,  the  total  number  of  words  in  Mark  is  10,986,  and  the  total  number  of 
words  in  the  three  Synoptists,  48,417. 

The  number  of  words  in  the  English  Yersion  is  of  course  much  larger,  bat 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  argument.  I  merely  present  as  an  item  of  intereet 
the  calculation  of  Rev.  Bufus  Wendell,  in  the  ''  Student's  Edition  of  the 
(Beyised)  New  Testament "  (N.  Y.,  1882).    He  girea  the  following  results : 

Whole  nnmber  of  vorda  la 
th«  Berlaed  Yendon.    1881. 

Matthew 88,407 

Mark 14,854 

Luke 8S,6M 

John 19,007 
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c^WorcU  peonliar  to  Matthew 10,363,  or  56+p6r  cent. 

u  a       «  Mark 4,640,  or  40+      « 

"  «       «  Luke 12,969,  or  67+      " 

27,872 

]»• — ^These  figures  give  the  following  results : 
(ff.)  The  proportion  of  words  peculiar  to  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels is  28,000  out  of  48,000,  more  than  one  half. 

In  Matthew 66  words  out  of  every  100  are  peculiar. 

In  Mark 40      *«       •  *«         "     100        " 

In  Luke 67      "         "         "     100        " 

Q>.)  The  number  of  coincidences  common  to  all  three  is  less 
(ban  the  number  of  the  divergences. 

Matthew  agrees  with  the  other  two  Gk>spel8  in  1  word  out  of  7. 
Mark  "  "  "  "        "  1    "  "    4^. 

Luke  "  "  "  "        "  1    "  "    8. 

(c.)  But,  comparing  the  Gospels  tfwo  hy  Iajoo^  it  is  evident  that 
Matthew  and  Mark  have  most  in  common,  and  Matthew  and 
Luke  are  most  divergent. 

One-half  of  Mark  is  found  in  Matthew. 
One  fourth  of  Luke  is  found  in  Matthew. 
One-third  of  Mark  is  found  in  Luke.> 

(d)  The  general  conclusion  from  these  figures  is  that  all  three 
Gospels  widely  diverge  from  the  common  matter,  or  triple  tradi- 
tion, Mark  the  least  so  and  Luke  the  most  (almost  twice  as  much 
as  Mark).  On  the  other  hand,  both  Matthew  and  Luke  are 
nearer  Mark  than  Luke  and  Matthew  are  to  each  other. 

The  Solution  of  thb  Pkoblem. 

Three  ways  open  themselves  for  a  solution  of  the  Synoptic 
problem :  either  the  Synoptists  depend  on  one  another ;  or  they 

>  The  following  lines,  representing  the  relatlYe  lenglAis  of  the  three  Gospels, 
nhow  the  extent  of  their  Terbal  ooincidenoe  and  divezgenoe.  The  dots  diyide 
the  lines  in  half,  and  the  marks  into  thirds : 

Lake,  — 

Marie,  •-.-» 

Matthew, » 
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all  depend  on  older  sources;  or  the  dependence  is  of  botli 
kinds.  Each  of  these  hypotheses  admits  again  of  several  modi- 
fications.* 

A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  must  account  for  the 
differences  as  well  as  for  the  coincidences.  If  this  test  be  ap- 
plied, the  first  and  the  third  hypotheses  vdth  their  various 
modifications  must  be  imled  out  as  unsatisfactory,  and  we  are 
shut  up  to  the  second  as  at  least  the  most  probable. 

Thb  Canonical  Gospels  Independent  of  One  Anotueb. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  any  of  the  three  Synoptists 
saw  and  used  the  work  of  the  others;  nor  is  the  agreement 
of  such  a  character  that  it  may  not  be  as  easily  and  better  ex- 
plained from  antecedent  som*ces.  The  advocates  of  the  theory 
of  interdependency,  or  the  "  borrowing "  hypothesis,'  differ 
widely  among  themselves :  some  make  Matthew,  others  Mark, 
others  Luke,  the  source  of  the  other  two  or  at  least  of  one  of 
them ;  while  still  others  go  back  from  the  Synoptists  in  their 
jyresent  form  to  ajpr(?fe-Mark  {Ur7nwrJcu8\  or ^ro^Matthew 
{JTryruMhosm)^  or^o^-Luke  {JJrhikaB)^  or  other  fictitious  ante- 
canonical  documents;  thereby  confessing  the  insufiiciency  of 
the  borrowing  hypothesis  pure  and  simple. 

There  is  no  allusion  in  any  of  the  Synoptists  to  tlie  others ; 
and  yet  Luke  expressly  refers  to  many  earlier  attempts  to  write 
the  gospel  history.  Papias,  IrensBUS,  and  other  ancient  writers 
assume  that  they  wrote  independently."  The  first  who  made 
Mark  a  copyist  of  Matthew  is  Augustin,  and  his  view  has  been 
completely  reversed  by  modem  research.  The  whole  theory 
degrades  one  or  two  Synoptists  to  the  position  of  slavish  and  yet 
arbitrary  compilers,  not  to  say  plagiarists ;  it  assumes  a  strange 

^  Germao  soholara  have  oonvenient  terms  for  these  varioas  hypotheses,  sa 
Benuizu.ngshypcf0ieie{^^\MTtG9rm%''''  hypothesis),  UrevangeUvf/u/typMene^  Tra- 
dUionshppotheas,  Tend&nMhppathsae^  CcmbinatioThthypc^iMs^  IHegeientkmne^ 
Mdrkushypothese^  Unnarkushjtpctheae^  eta     See  the  Notes  below. 

'  Used  by  reoent  English  writers  as  a  rendering  for  BenQtawiffth^fpaUmg. 

'  Clement  of  Alexandria  makes  no  exoeption,  for  he  merely  states  (in  Boseh 
K  E.^  YL  14)  that  those  Gospels  whioh  contain  the  genealogies  (Matthew  and 
Luke)  were  written  first,  Mark  next,  and  John  last. 
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inixtore  of  dependence  and  affected  originality ;  it  weakens  the 
independent  value  of  their  history ;  and  it  does  not  account  for 
the  omissions  of  most  important  matter,  and  for  many  differ- 
ences in  common  matter.     For  the  Synoptists  often  differ  just 
where  we  should  most  expect  them  to  agree.    Why  should 
Mark  be  silent  about  the  history  of  the  infancy,  the  whole  ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  (the  Magna  Charta  of  Christ's  kingdom), 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  important  parables,  if  he  had  Mat- 
thew, chs.  1  and  2,  chs.  5-7,  and  ch.  13,  before  him  ?    Why 
should  he,  a  pupil  of  Peter,  record  the  Lord's  severe  rebuke  to 
Peter  (8  :  27-33),  but  fail  to  mention  from  Matthew  (16  :  16-23) 
the  preceding  remarkable  laudation :    "  Thou  art  Rock,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ? "    Why  should  Luke 
omit  the  greater  part  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  all 
the  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord  in  Galilee?    Why  should 
he  ignore  the  touching  anointing  scene  in  Bethany,  and  thus 
neglect  to  aid  in  fulfilling  the  Lord's  prediction  that  this  act  of 
devotion  should  be  spoken  of  as  a  memorial  of  Mary  "  where- 
soever this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world  "  (Matt. 
26 :  13 ;  Mark  14 : 9)  ?  Why  should  he,  the  pupil  and  companion 
of  Paul,  fail  to  record  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  story  of  the 
woman  of  Canaan,  and  the  command  to  evangelize  the  Gentiles, 
80  clearly  related  by  Matthew,  the  Evangelist  of  the  Jews  (2  : 1- 
12 ;  15  :  21-28 ;  24 :  14 ;  28 :  19)  ?    Why  should  Luke  and  Mat- 
thew give  different  genealogies  of  Christ,  and  even  different 
reports  of  the  model  prayer  of  our  Lord,  Luke  omitting  (beside 
the  doxology,  which  is  also  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Mat- 
thew) the  petition,  "Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on 
earth,"  and  the  concluding  petition,  "  but  deliver  us  from  evil " 
(or  "  the  evil  one  "),  and  substituting  "  sins  "  for  "  debts,"  and 
"  Father  "  for  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven  "  ?    Why  should 
all  three  Synoptists  differ  even  in  the  brief  and  oflScial  title 
on  the  Cross,  and  in  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  where  Paul,  writing  in  57,  agrees  with  Luke,  refer- 
ring to  a  revelation  from  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  11 :  23)?     Had  tlie 
Synoptists  seen  the  work  of  the  others,  they  could  easily  have  har- 
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monized  these  diacrepancieB  and  Avoided  the  appearanee  of 
contradiction.  To  Buppose  that  they  porposelj  varied  to  conceal 
plagiarism  is  a  moral  impoeeibility.  We  can  conceive  no  rea- 
sonable motive  of  adding  a  third  Gospel  to  two  already  known 
to  the  writer,  except  on  the  ground  of  serious  defects,  which  do 
not  exist  (certainly  not  in  Matthew  and  Luke  as  compared  wi& 
Mark),  or  on  the  ground  of  a  presumption  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  modest  tone  and  the  omission  of  the  veiy  name 
of  the  writers. 

These  difficulties  are  felt  by  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  bor- 
rowing hypothesis,  and  hence  they  call  to  aid  one  or  several 
pre-canonical  Gospels  which  are  to  account  for  the  startling  dis- 
crepancies and  signs  of  independence,  whether  in  omissions  or 
additions  or  arrangement.  But  these  pre-canonical  Gospels, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lost  Hebrew  Matthew,  are  as  fictitious 
as  the  Syro-Chaldaic  Ur€V<mgel/i/um  of  Eichhom,  and  have  been 
compared  to  the  epicycles  of  the  old  astronomers,  which  were 
invented  to  sustain  the  tottering  hjrpothesis  of  cycles. 

As  to  Luke,  we  have  shown  that  he  departs  most  from  the 
triple  tradition,  although  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  last, 
and  it  is  now  almost  universally  agreed  that  he  did  not  use  the 
canonical  Matthew.'  Whether  he  used  the  H^brevo  Matthew 
and  the  Greek  Mark  or  a  lost  proto-Mark,  is  disputed,  and  at 
least  very  doubtful.*    He  follows  a  plan  of  his  own ;  he  ignores 

>  So  Weisse,  Ewald,  Reuas,  BitBohl,  Thiezsoh,  Plitfe,  Meyer,  Holtoumiu 
Weiuaoker,  Mangold,  Oodet,  Weiss.  Bee  Meyer  on  MatthetD^  p.  84  (6th  ed.)> 
and  on  Luke,  p.  288  (Sth  ed.  by  Weiss,  1878).  Only  the  Tftbingen  ''  tendeiK7 
critics'*  maintain  the  oontnoy,  and  this  is  almost  neoessaiy  in  order  to 
maintain  the  late  date  which  they  assign  to  Lnke.  Had  he  written  in  the 
second  or  even  at  the  end  of  the  first  centnry,  he  conld  not  possib^  hare 
been  Ignorant  of  Matthew.     Bnt  his  veiy  independence  proves  his  early  dat& 

*  For  the  use  of  Mark  by  Lnke  are  Benas,  Weiss,  and  most  of  the  adroeates 
of  the  TJrmarknshypothese.  Against  such  nse  are  Weinfibker,  Godet»  and 
aU  those  who  (with  Griesbach)  make  Mark  an  epitomiser  of  Matthew  and 
Lnke.  Farrar  also,  in  his  Grnn,  an  Ltike,  p.  9,  very  decidedly  wt>int»m«  the 
independence  of  Lnke  both  on  Matthew  and  Mark  :  ^^  It  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,*^  he  says,  *'  that  among  these  ' attempts'  Lnke  did  not  olaas  the  Ocs- 
pels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  The  inference  that  he  was  either  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  those  Qospels,  or  made  no  direct  nee  of  them,  snggesti 
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a  whole  cyde  of  events  in  Mark  from  ch.  6 :  45  to  cb.  8 :  26 ;  he 
omitB  in  the  common  sections  the  graphic  touches  of  Mark, 
for  which  he  has  others  equally  graphic;  and  with  a  far 
better  kpowledge  of  Greek  he  has  yet  more  Hebraisms  than 
Mark,  because  he  drew  largely  on  Hebrew  sources.  As  to  Mat- 
thew, he  makes  the  impression  of  primitive  antiquity,  and  his 
originality  and  completeness  have  found  able  advocates  from 
Augnstin  down  to  Griesbach  and  Keim.  And  as  to  Mark,  his 
apparent  abridgments,  far  from  being  the  work  of  a  copyist, 
are  simply  rapid  statements  of  an  original  writer,  with  many 
fresh  and  lively  details  which  abundantly  prove  his  indepen- 
dence. On  tlie  other  hand,  in  several  narratives  he  is  more  full 
and  minute  than  either  Matthew  or  Luke.'  His  independence 
has  been  successfully  proven  by  the  most  laborious  and  minute 
investigations  and  comparisons.*  Hence  many  regard  him  as 
the  primitive  Evangelist  made  use  of  by  both  Matthew  and 
Luke,  but  disagree  among  themselves  as  to  whether  it  was  the 
canonical  Mark  or  a  proto-Mark.'    In  either  case  Matthew  and 

itKlf  with  the  utmost  force  when  we  plaoe  side  by  side  any  of  the  events 
which  they  nArrate  in  common,  and  mark  the  minute  and  inexplicable  differ* 
enoes  which  inoessantly  occur  even  amid  general  similarity." 

>  Compare  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  ch.  2  : 8-12.  with  Matt.  9:2-8; 
the  murder  of  John  the  Baptiat,  oh.  6  :  14-29,  with  Matt  14  : 1-18 ;  Luke 
9:7-9;  the  heaUng  of  the  demoniac  boy,  ch.  9  :  14-29,  with  Matt  17  :  14-21 
and  Luke  9  :  87-48  ;  also  the  aocounte  of  Peter's  denial. 

*  I  mean  especially  the  works  of  WUke  {Der  UrewmgeUit,  1888),  Holtsmann 
(Die  BynopU  JBhang.,  1868),  and  Weiss  {Da$  MarwMevangeUum  und  $eiM 
nffioptuehen  ParaUMen,  1872;  comp.  his  IfattMtuevangeUum,  etc.,  1876). 
Weiss  deserves  all  the  more  a  hearing  as  he  strenuously  advocates  the  genuine- 
ness of  John.  See  notes  below.  Dr.  Fisher  thinks  that  ^'the  independence 
of  Mark  as  related  to  the  other  Ooepels  is  one  of  the  meet  assured  «nd  moat 
valuable  results  of  recent  criticism.''  The  Beginninga  cf  Chrietiftnity,  p.  276. 
I>r.  Davidson  in  the  ''revised  and  improved  edition"  of  his  IntrodueUon, 
vol  I.,  561-668,  still  adheres  to  the  old  Tlibingen  position  of  the  dependence 
of  Mark  upon  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  ignores  the  works  of  Wilke, 
Holtsmann.  Weiss,  Benan,  and  the  artide  of  his  own  countryman,  Abbott,  in 
the  **BnoycL  Brit." 

'  Holtsmann,  Mangold,  B.  A*  Abbott,  and  othen  go  badk  to  a  fictitious 
^nnarhu;  while  Bwald,  Meyer,  and  Weiss  make  our  eanonieal  Mark  the 
bsRis  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  yet  with  the  important  addition  that  Mark  himself 
^>Md,  besides  the  oral  tradition  of  Peter,  the  lost  Hebrew  Matthew,  or  rather 
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Luke  would  be  guilty  of  plagiarism.  "What  should  we  think  of 
an  historian  of  our  day  who  would  plunder  anotlier  historian  of 
one-thuxi  or  one-half  of  the  contents  of  his  book  without  a  word 
of  acknowledgment  direct  or  indirect }  Let  us  give  the  Evan- 
gelists at  least  the  credit  of  common  honesty,  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  morality. 

Apostolic  Teachino  the  Pbihabt   Soubck  of  all  the, 
Synoptists. 

The  only  certain  basis  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  given 
to  us  in  the  preface  of  Luke.  He  mentions  two  sources  of  his 
own  Gospel — ^but  not  necessarily  of  the  two  otlier  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels— namely,  the  oral  tradition  or  deliverance  of  original  "  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  the  word  "  (apostles,  evangelists,  and 
other  primitive  disciples),  and  a  number  of  written  "narratives,^ 
drawn  up  by  "  many,"  but  evidently  incomplete  and  fragmentair, 
so  as  to  induce  him  to  prepare,  after  accurate  investigation,  a 
regular  history  of  "those  matters  which  have  been  fulfilled 
among  us."  Besides  this  important  hint,  we  may  be  aided  by 
the  well-known  statements  of  Papias  about  the  Hebrew  Go^)d 
of  Matthew  and  the  Greek  Mark,  whom  he  represents  as  the 
interpreter  of  Peter. 

The  chief  and  common  source  from  which  the  Synoptists  de- 
rived their  Gospels  was  undoubtedly  the  living  apostolic  tradi- 
tion or  teaching  which  is  mentioned  by  Luke  in  the  first  order. 
This  teaching  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  f aithfid  report  of 
the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ  himself  by  honest  and  intelli- 
gent eye-witnesses.'  He  told  his  disciples  to  preach,  not  to 
write,  the  gospel,  although  the  writing  was,  of  course,  not  for- 
bidden, but  became  necessary  for  the  ^eser^vation  of  the  gospel 

a  Greek  tranalation  of  it,  which  was  more  than  a  mere  ooUeotioii  of  diaooiiTBn 
(tfi^a^ir  tAv  Xoyiotv)  and  embraced  also  brief  narratlTea.  Bat  if  Bfaikhad 
the  rich  ooUeotion  of  our  Lord*8  disoonrses  before  him,  his  meagrenees  in  that 
department  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  account  for. 

*  Lake  1:2:  ko^s  wap4Zoffav  (handed  down  by  the  Uyin^  word)  \fuf  W 
k^  &PX^'  (^-  ^M  ^™  ^0  beginning  of  the  pnblio  ministry  of  Christ;  oomii. 
Acts  1  :  21  sq. ;  John  16  :  27)  wbrimrai,  Koi  6wiip4rat  tct^^mmi  rw  X^ym  (tiw 
same  peraons). 
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in  its  purity.  They  had  at  first  only  "  hearers ; "  while  the  law 
and  the  prophets  had  readers.^ 

Among  the  Jews  and  Arabs  the  memory  was  specially  trained 
in  the  accurate  repetition  and  perpetuation  of  sacred  words  and 
facts.*  The  Mishna  was  not  reduced  to  writing  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years.  In  the  East  everything  is  more  settled  and 
stationary  than  in  the  West,  and  the  traveller  feels  himself  as 
by  magic  transferred  back  to  manners  and  habits  as  well  as  the 
surroundings  of  apostolic  and  patriarchal  times.  The  memory 
is  strongest  where  it  depends  most  on  itself  and  least  upon 
books.* 

The  apostolic  tradition  or  preaching  was  chiefly  historical,  a 
recital  of  the  wonderful  public  life  of  Jesus  of  ^N^azareth,  and 
centred  in  the  crowning  facts  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrec- 
tion. This  is  evident  from  the  specimens  of  sermons  in  tlie 
Acts.  The  story  was  repeated  in  public  and  in  private  from 
day  to  day  and  sabbath  to  sabbath.  The  apostles  and  primitive 
evangelists  adhered  closely  and  reverently  to  what  they  saw  and 
heard  from  their  divine  Master,  and  their  disciples  faithfully 
reproduced  their  testimony.     "They  continued  steadfastly  in 

*  Heazen  and  heaxing  of  the  goepel  are  spoken  of  in  many  passages,  as 
Matt.  18:14;  Lake  7  : 1 ;  John  12:  88;  Acts  17:20;  Rom.  2  :  13  ;  1  Thecs. 
2  :  18  ;  James  1  :  22,  23,  25.  The  reading  (dyayia^icfiy)  is  mostij  osed  of  the 
Old  Testament :  Matt.  12  :  3,  6  ;  21  :  16,  42  ;  24  :  16  ;  Mark  2  :  25;  12  :  10, 
26;  18:14;  Lnke  4  :  16  ;  6:8;  10:26;  Acts  8  :  28,  80,  82  ;  18:27;  16:21, 
etc. ;  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul :  Eph.  8  :  4;  Col.  4  :  16  ;  1  Thess.  6  :  27;  of  the 
hook  of  Beyelation  :  Bey.  1:8;  6:4. 

'  The  rahbinical  rule  (in  8?iabh,  f.  16,  1)  was :  '*  Verba  prae&ptam  nne  vUa 
immutatUmey  ut  prdUUa  db  iOo  fuerunt^  erant  recUanda^  ne  dhersa  iOi  affln- 
gergtur  $enterUia.^^ 

'  Renan,  Les  ihangUes,  p.  96  :  ^'^  La  tradition  vivante  (^a  ^ph  iral  fi4rowra, 
Papias)  etait  le  grand  rSservoir  oil  tout  puiUaient,  .  .  ,  Le  mhnepMrwmhu  m 
retr&uve,  du  rests,  dam  preegue  UnUes  lee  UttSratiiree  eaereee.  Lee  Vedae  ont 
iroMree  dee  eiieke  eane  Hre  ierite  ;  un  hamme  qui  ee  retpeetait  devait  lee  eavoir 
par  ecsar.  Celui  qm  ar>aU  beeoin  ^un  manuecrit  pour  rieiter  cee  hymnee  an- 
tiquee  faieaii  un  af>eu  d'ignoranee ;  aueei  lee  copiee  n^en  ont-eSee  jamaie  Hi 
^9^nUee,  OiUr  de  memoire  la  Bible,  le  Goran,  eet  encore  de  noe  joure  un  paint 
^honneur  pour  lee  Orieniajix.  *'  Benan  thinks  that  most  of  the  Old  Testament 
quotations  in  the  New  Test,  are  from  memory.  Mj  own  observations,  and 
those  of  friends  residing  in  the  Blast,  confirm  the  uniformity  of  oral  tradition 
And  the  remarkable  strength  of  memory  among  the  Arabs. 
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the  apofidee'  teaching"  (Acts  2 :  42).  Beverence  would  forbid 
them  to  vary  from  it ;  and  yet  no  single  individual,  not  even 
Peter  or  John,  conld  take  in  the  whole  fulness  of  Christ.  One 
recollected  this,  another  another  part  of  the  gospel  stoiy ;  one 
had  a  better  memory  for  words,  another  for  facts.  These  dif- 
ferences, according  to  varying  capacities  and  recollections,  would 
naturally  appear,  and  the  common  tradition  adapted  itself,  with- 
out any  essential  alteration,  to  particular  classes  of  hearers  who 
were  first  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  then  Gredc  Jews,  proselytes, 
and  Gentiles. 

The  Gospels  are  nothing  more  than  comprehensive  summaries 
of  this  apostolic  preaching  and  teaching.  Mark  represents  it 
in  its  simplest  and  briefest  form,  and  agrees  nearest  with  the 
preaching  of  Peter  as  far  as  we  know  it  from  the  Acts;  it 
is  the  oldest  in  essence,  though  not  necessarily  in  composi- 
tion. Matthew  and  Luke  contain  the  same  tradition  in  its  ex- 
panded and  more  matured  form,  the  one  the  Hebrew  or  Jewish 
Christian,  the  other  the  Hellenistic  and  Pauline  type,  with  a 
corresponding  selection  of  details.  Mark  gives  a  graphic  aceonnt 
of  the  main  facts  of  the  public  life  of  Christ  "beginning  from 
the  baptism  of  John  unto  the  day  that  he  was  received  up,"  as 
they  would  naturally  be  first  presented  to  an  audience  (Acts 
1 :  22).  Matthew  and  Luke  add  the  history  of  the  infancy  and 
many  discourses,  facts,  and  details  which  would  usually  be  pre- 
sented in  a  fuller  course  of  instruction. 

Wmtten  Documents. 

It  is  very  natural  that  parts  of  the  tradition  were  reduced  to 
writing  during  the  thirty  years  which  intervened  between  the 
events  and  the  composition  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  One 
evangelist  would  record  for  his  own  use  a  sketch  of  the  diief 
events,  another  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  another  the  parables, 
another  the  history  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  still 
another  would  gather  from  the  lips  of  Mary  the  history  of  the 
infancy  and  the  genealogies.  Possibly  some  of  the  first  hearers 
noted  down  certain  words  and  events  under  the  fresh  impres- 
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sions  of  tlie  moment.    The  apostles  were  indeed  unlearned,  but 
not  illiterate  men,  they  could  read  and  write  and  had  sufficient 
rudimentary  education  for  ordinary  composition.    These  early 
memoranda  were  numerous,  but  have  all  disappeared,  they 
^rere  not  intended  for  publication,  or  if  published  they  were 
superseded  by  the  canonical  Grospels.     Hence  there  is  room 
liere  for  much  speculation  and  conjectural  criticism.'    ^^Many^^ 
says  Luke,  "have  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up  a  narrative  concern- 
ing those  matters  which  have  been  fulfilled  among  us."*    He 
cannot  mean  the  apocryphal  Gospels  which  were  not  yet  writ- 
ten, nor  the  canonical  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  which 
^wonld  have  spared  him  much  trouble  and  wliich  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  supersede  by  an  improved  work  of  his  own  with- 
out a  word  of  acknowledgment,  but  pre-canonical  records,  now 
lost,  which  emanated  from  "  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word,"  yet  were  so  fragmentary  and  incomplete  as  to  justify  his 
own  attempt  to  furnish  a  more  satisfactory  and  connected  his- 
tory.   He  had  the  best  opportunity  to  gather  such  documents 
in  Palestine,  Antioch,  Greece,  and  Some.    Matthew,  being  him- 
self an  eye-witness,  and  Mark,  being  the  companion  of  Peter, 
had  less  need  of  previous  documents,  and  could  rely  chiefly  on 
their  own  memory  and  the  living  tradition  in  its  primitive 
freshness.     They  may  have  written  sketches  or  memoranda  for 
their  own  use  long  before  they  completed  their  Gospels;  for  such 
important  works  cannot  be  prepared  without  long  continued 
labor  and  care.    The  best  books  grow  gradually  and  silently 
like  trees. 

CONOLXTSIOK. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  Synoptists  prepared  their  Gos- 
pels independently,  during  the  same  period  (say  between  a.d. 
60  and  67),  in  different  places,  chiefly  from  the  living  teaching 

*  In  snoh  oonjectnres  Eiohhom,  MatBh,  Schleiennacher,  Ewald,  Volkmar, 
Wittiohen,  and  Benan  have  shown  great  ingenuity,  and  acoamulated  a  vast 
amount  of  doda  iffnorantia, 

*  Luke  1:1:  ro^Xoi  hr^x^ipn^fof  ^dioating  the  diffloolty  of  the  nndertaking 
and  probably  ako  the  inanfflcienoy  of  the  ezecation)  kiwrifyiff^ai  Bi^ynauf  vtpl 
rfif  irivAijpo^opiifttfMfr  i¥  4/^^  irpcry^My. 
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of  the  first  disciples,  which  was  the  common  property  of  the 
church.  They  bear  independent  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
gospel.  Tlieir  agreement  and  disagreement  are  not  the  result  of 
design,  but  of  the  unity,  richness,  and  variety  of  the  original 
story  as  received,  understood,  digested,  and  applied  by  different 
minds  to  different  conditions  and  classes  of  hearers  and  readers.' 

The  TBuU>rnoNAL  Ordeb. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  canonical  arrange- 
ment  which  is  supported  by  the  prevailing  oldest  tradition, 
correctly  represents  the  order  of  composition.*    Matthew,  the 

1  In  this  oondnaion  (which  I  stated  thirty  years  ago  in  the  first  editicm  of 
my  Hiit,  of  the  Ap,  Glu)  some  of  the  ablest  investigatars  of  the  Synopde 
problem  independently  agree,  as  Lange,  Ebrard  ( WUseruchaftUehe  KritHc  dtr 
ev,  Oe8ch,y  third  ed.,  pp.  1044  sqq.)«  Norton,  Alford,  Gk)det,  Westoott,  Fame 
'*  The  Synoptic  Gkwpels,''  says  Alford  (in  his  ProUg,  to  yoL  I.,  p.  11,  Otii  ed.), 
*'oontain  the  substance  of  the  Apostles'  testimony,  collected  principaUy  from 
their  oral  teaching  current  in  the  church,  partly  also  from  written  documentB 
embodying  portions  of  that  teaching :  there  is,  however,  no  reason,  from  &eir 
internal  structure,  to  believe,  but  eveiy  reason  to  disbelieve  that  any  one  of 
the  three  evangelists  had  acoess  to  either  of  the  other  two  gospels  in  its  pra^ 
ent  form."  Godet  concludes  his  discussion  {Cam.  an  Luke^  2d  ed.,  p.  556,  Am. 
ed.)  with  these  words :  '*  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  o^nicioiB 
and  less  reverential  than  the  part  which  we  make  tbe  author  of  any  one  what- 
ever of  our  Synoptic  Gospels  play  with  the  history  and  sayings  of  Jesos,  sup- 
posing that  he  had  before  him  the  other  two,  or  one  of  them.  Such  an 
explanation  will  only  be  allowable  when  we  are  brought  absolutely  to  despair 
of  finding  any  other.  And  even  then  it  were  better  still  to  say,  Ifon  UqwL 
For  this  explanation  involves  a  moral  contradiction.  Most  of  our  present 
critics  are  so  well  aware  of  this  that  they  have  recourse  to  middle  terms.** 

^Irenaeus,  IIL  1,  1;  Origen  in  Euseb.,  H.  E.^  YI.  25;  TertoUian,  asd 
others.  Irenseus  gives  this  order  with  the  approximate  data:  ^'Matthew 
issued  a  written  Gospel  among  the  Hebrews  in  their  own  dialect,  wlule  Peter 
and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  church. 
After  their  departure,  Hark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  did  also  hind 
down  to  us  in  writing  what  had  been  preached  by  Peter.  Luke  also,  the  com- 
panion of  Paul,  recorded  in  a  book  the  ga«pel  preached  by  him.  Afterwards, 
John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  also  had  leaned  upon  His  breast,  did  him- 
self publish  a  Gospel  during  his  residence  at  Ephesus  in  Asia.^*  Clement  of 
Alexandria  differs  by  putting  Mark  after  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  yet  hifart 
the  death  of  Peter ;  for  he  says  (in  Ens.,  H.  E.^  YI.  14),  that  when  Peter  pro- 
claimed the  gospel  at  Rome,  Mark  was  requested  by  the  hearers  to  redooe  it 
to  writing,  which  he  did,  Peter  neither  hindering  nor  encouraging  it.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  aU  the  Synoptists  would  have  written  before  64. 
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apostle,  wrote  &Gt  in  Aramaic  and  in  Palestine,  from  his  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience  with  the  aid  of  tradition; 
Mark  next,  in  Rome,  faithfully  reproducing  Peter's  preaching ; 
Luke  last,  from  tradition  and  sundry  reliable  but  fragmentary 
documents.  But  all  wrote  under  a  higher  inspu-ation,  and  are 
equally  honest  and  equally  trustworthy ;  all  wrote  within  the 
lifetime  of  many  of  the  primitive  witnesses,  before  the  first 
generation  of  Christians  had  passed  away,  and  before  there  was 
any  chance  for  mythical  and  legendary  accretions.  They  wrote 
not  too  late  to  insure  faithfulness,  nor  too  early  to  prevent  cor- 
ruption. They  represent  not  the  turbid  stream  of  apocryphal 
afterthoughts  and  fictions,  but  the  pure  fountain  of  historic  tinith. 
The  gospel  story,  being  once  fixed  in  this  completed  shape, 
remained  unchanged  for  all  time  to  come.  Nothing  was  lost, 
nothing  added.  The  earlier  sketches  or  pre-canonical  gospel 
fragments  disappeared,  and  the  four  canonical  records  of  the 
one  gospel,  no  more  nor  less,  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  monopo- 
lized the  field  from  which  neither  apocryphal  caricatures  nor 
sceptical  speculations  have  been  able  to  drive  them. 

Exoteric  and  Esotkbio  TsADrnoK. 

Besides  the  common  Galitean  tradition  for  the  people  at 
large  which  is  embodied  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  there  was  an 
esoteric  tradition  of  Christ's  ministry  in  Judssa  and  his  private 
relation  to  the  select  circle  of  the  apostles  and  his  mysterious 
relation  to  the  Father.  The  bearer  of  this  tradition  was  the 
beloved  disciple  who  leaned  on  the  beating  heart  of  his  Master 
and  absorbed  his  deepest  words.  He  treasured  them  up  in  his 
memory,  and  at  last  when  the  church  was  ripe  for  this  higher 
revelation  he  embodied  it  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 

NOTBB. 

The  problem  of  the  BsLATioKsmp  of  the  Stnoptisis  was  first  seriously 
discuAsed  by  Augnstin  (d.  430),  in  his  three  books  Be  Consensu  Evan- 
gelistarum  {Opera,  Tom.  HI.,  1041-1230,  ed.  Migne).  He  defends  the 
order  in  our  canon,  first  Matthew,  last  John,  and  the  two  apostolic  dis- 
ciples in  the  middle  (in  loco  medio  constituti  tamquam  JUii  amplectendit 
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L,  2),  but  wrongly  makes  Mark  dependent  on  Matthew  (see  below, 
sub.  L  1).  His  view  prevailed  daring  the  middle  ages  and  down  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  oentory.  The  verbal  inspiration  theozy  dieeked 
critical  investigation. 

The  problem  was  resumed  with  Protestant  freedom  by  Storr  (1786), 
more  elaborately  by  Eichhom  (1794),  and  Marsh  (1803),  and  again  bj 
Hug  (a  liberal  Boman  Catholic  scholar,  1808),  Schleiermacher  (1817)9 
Qieseler  (1818),  De  Wette  (1826),  Gredner  (1836),  and  others.  It  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse  and  importance  by  the  Leben  Jesu  of  Strauss  (1836), 
and  the  Tdbingen  school,  and  has  been  carried  forward  by  Baur  (1847), 
Hilgenfeld,  Bleek,  Beuss,  Holtzmann,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Eeim«  Weiss,  and 
others  mentioned  in  the  Literature  (p.  577).  Starting  in  Germany,  the 
investigation  was  prosecuted  also  in  France,  Holland,  England,  and  the 
United  States. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ibid  a  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  Synoptk 
question,  with  all  its  by-ways  and  cross-ways,  turns  and  windings,  which 
at  first  make  the  impression : 

*'  Mir  wird  von  aXU  dem  90  dumm, 
AU  ging  mir  ein  Jfuhlrad  im  Kopf  herumj" 

Holtzmaim  gives  a  brief  history  of  opinions  (in  his  able  work,  DU 
Synqpt.  Evang.)  down  to  1863,  and  Hilgenfeld  {Hist.  Krii,  EinL  in  da$ 
K  T,,  pp.  173-210)  down  to  1874  Oomp.  also  Beuss  iOesch.  der  heiL 
8ckr.  N.  71, 1.,  K  164-212,  5th  ed.,  1874).  The  foUowing  classification  of 
theories  is  tolerably  complete,  more  so  than  any  other,  but  several  orer^ 
lap  each  other,  or  are  combined. 

L  The  Inspiration  hypothesis  cuts  the  gordian  knot  by  tracing  the 
agreement  of  the  Synoptists  directly  and  solely  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
this  explains  nothing,  and  makes  GK>d  responsible  for  all  the  discrepan- 
cies and  possible  inaccuracies  of  the  Evangelists.  No  inspiration  theoty 
can  stand  for  a  moment  which  does  not  leave  room  for  the  personal 
agency  and  individual  peculiarities  of  the  sacred  authors  and  tiie  exer- 
cise of  their  natural  faculties  in  writing.  Luke  expressly  states  in  the 
preface  his  own  agency  in  composing  his  Gbspel  and  the  use  he  made 
of  his  means  of  information. 

n.  The  Intbbdsfbndbnot  hypothesis,  or  Bobbowino  hypothesis 
(BenMzungskypothese)  holds  that  one  or  two  Evangelists  borrowed  from 
the  other.  This  admits  of  as  many  modifications  as  the  order  in  which 
they  may  be  placed. 

1.  Matthew^  Mark,  Luke,  This  is  the  traditional  order  defended  by 
Augustin,  who  called  Mark,  rather  disrespectfolly,  a  "footman  and 
abbreviator  of  Matthew''  (tamqaam  pedissequus  et  hreviator  MaUkceit 
IL,  3),  Grotius,  Mill,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Hug  (1808),  Hilgenfeld,  Eloe- 
termann,  EeiL    Among  English  writers  Townson  and  Greswell. 

Many  scholars  besides  those  just  mentioned  hold  to  this  order  without 
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admitting  an  interdependence^  and  this  I  tbmk  is  the  1 
nectioQ  with  the  tradition  hypothesis.     See  below,  i 

2.  Matthew^  Luke,  Mark,  So  first  Clement  of  Alexandria 
VI.  14),  but,  Without  intimating  a  dependence  of  Mark  except  on  Peter. 
Griesbach  (in  two  Programs,  1789)  renewed  this  order  and  made  Mark 
an  extract  from  both  Matthew  and  Lnka  So  Theile  (1825),  Fritzsche 
(1830),  Sieffert  (1832),  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Anger,  Strauss,  Baur,  Keim. 
The  Tubingen  school  utilized  this  order  for  the  tendency  theory  (see 
below).     Keim  puts  Matthew  a.d.  66,  Luke,  90,  Mark,  100. 

Bleek  is  the  most  considerate  advocate  of  this  order  (Einleitung  in  das 
K  r.,  2d  ed.,  1866,  91  sqq.,  245  sqq.),  but  Mangold  changed  it  (in  the 
third  ed.  of  Bleek,  1875,  pp.  888  sqq.)  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  a  proto- 
Mark. 

3.  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke,  The  originality  and  priority  of  Mark  was 
first  suggested  by  Koppe  (1782)  and  Storr  (1786  and'  1794).  The  same 
view  was  renewed  by  Lachmann  (1835),  elaborately  carried  out  by  Weisse 
(1838, 1856 ;  Hilgenfeld  calls  him  the  **  Urheber  der  conservaiiven  Markus- 
hypothese  "),  and  still  more  minutely  in  all  details  by  Wilke  {Der  Urevan- 
gelist,  1838;  but  he  assumes  numerous  interpolations  in  the  present 
Mark  and  goes  back  to  a  proto-Maxk),  and  by  B.  Weiss  {Das  Marcus- 
evangelium,  1872).  It  is  maintained  in  various  ways  by  Hitzig  (Johan- 
na Markus,  1843),  Ewald  (1850,  but  with  various  prior  sources),  Bitsohl 
(1851),  Beuss,  Thiersch,  Tobler,  B6ville  (1862),  Eichthal  (1863),  Schen- 
kel,  Wittichen,  Holtzmann  (1863),  Weiz8£cker  (1864),  Scholten  (1869), 
Meyer  (Com.  on  Matt,  6th  ed.,  1876,  p.  35),  Benan  {Les  £vangiles,  1877, 
pp.  113,  but  the  Greek  Mark  was  preceded  by  the  lost  Hebrew  Matthew, 
p.  93  sqq.).  Among  English  writers,  James  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill  {Dis- 
sertat,  an  the  Origin  of  the  Gospels,  etc.,  Edinb.,  1853),  G.  P.  Fisher 
{Beginnings  of  Christianity,  New  York,  1877,  p.  275),  and  E.  A.  Abbott  (in 
"ikicydop.  Brit.,"  vol.  X.,  1879,  art.  "Gospels")  adopt  the  same  view. 

The  priority  of  Mark  is  now  the  prevailing  theory  among  Carman 
critics,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  Baur  and  Keim,  who  had  almost 
a  personal  animosity  against  the  second  Evangelist.  One  of  the  last 
utterances  of  Keim  was  a  passionate  protest  against  the  Prdkonisaiion 
(ies  Markus  {Aus  dem  Urchristenthum,  1878,  pp.  28-45).  But  the  advo- 
cates of  this  theory  are  divided  on  the  question  whether  the  canonical 
Mark  or  a  lost  proto-Mark  was  the  primitive  evangelist.  The  one  is 
called  the  Markushypothese,  the  other  the  Urmarkushypothese.  We  admit 
the  originality  of  Mark,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  priority  of 
composition.  Matthew  and  Luke  have  too  much  original  matter  to  be 
dependent  on  Mark,  and  are  far  more  valuable,  as  a  whole,  though 
Mark  is  indispensable  for  particulars. 

4.  Mark,  Luke,  Matthew.    Herder  (1796),  Volkmar  (1866  and  1870). 

5.  Luke,  MaUhew,  Mark.    Btisching  (1776),  Evanson  (1792). 

6.  Luke,  Mark,  MaUhew.    Vogel  (1804),  Schneckenburger  (1832). 
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The  conflicting  varietj  of  these  modificationB  shakes  the  whole  bor- 
rowing theory.  It  makes  the  omissions  of  most  important  sections,  as 
Matt,  chs.  12-17 ;  U  :  22-16 :  12 ;  and  Lnke,  chs.  10-18  :  14,  and  the 
discrepancies  in  the  common  sections  entirely  inexplicable.     See  text 

m.  The  hypothesis  of  a  Pbdotiye  Gosfkl  (Urerxmgeiittm)  written 
be/ore  those  of  the  Synoptists  and  nsed  by  them  as  their  common  aonive, 
bnt  now  lost. 

1.  A  lost  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chdldaic  Oospd  of  official  character,  written 
very  early,  about  35,  in  Palestine  by  the  apostles  as  a  manual  for  the 
trayelling  preachers.  This  is  the  fiimons  Urevangeliumskf/pothege  of  the 
learned  Professor  Eichhom  (1794, 1804, 1820),  adopted  and  modified  by 
Bishop  Herbert  Marsh  (1808),  Qratz  (1809),  and  Bertholdt  (who^  as 
Banr  says,  was  deyoted  to  it  with  "  carnal  self-security  *'). 

But  there  is  no  trace  of  such  an  important  Gospel,  either  Hebrew  or 
Greek.  Luke  knows  nothing  about  it,  although  he  speaks  of  seTczal 
attempts  to  write  portions  of  the  history.  To  carry  out  his  hypothesis 
Eichhom  was  forced  to  assume  four  altered  copies  or  reoenaionB  of  the 
original  document,  and  afterwards  he  added  also  Greek  reoensioos. 
Marsh,  outgermanizing  the  German  critic,  increased  the  number  of  n- 
censions  to  eight,  including  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  original. 
Thus  a  new  recension  might  be  invented  for  every  new  set  of  facts  arl 
infinitum.  If  the  original  Gospel  was  an  apostolic  composition,  it  needed 
no  alterations  and  would  have  been  preserved ;  or  if  it  was  so  defecfcire, 
it  was  of  small  account  and  unfit  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  the  canonical 
Gospels.  Eichhom's  hypothesis  is  now  generally  abandoned,  bnt  in 
modified  shape  it  has  been  renewed  by  Ewald  and  others.     See  below. 

2.  The  Gospel  "  according  to  the  Hebrettfs"  of  which  some  fragmentB 
still  remain.  Lessing  (1784,  in  a  book  published  three  years  after  his 
death),  Semler  (who,  however,  changed  his  view  repeatedly),  Weber 
(1791),  Paulus  (1799);  But  this  was  a  heretical  or  Ebionitic  conrupticn 
of  Matthew,  and  the  remaining  fragments  difier  widely  from  the  canoni- 
cal Gospels. 

8.  The  Hebrew  Matthew  ( UrmaUhdrts).  It  is  supposed  in  this  oaae  that 
the  famous  Logia,  which  Matthew  is  reported  by  Papias  to  have  written 
in  Hebrew,  consisted  not  only  of  a  collection  of  discourses  of  our  Lord 
(as  Schleiermacher,  Ewald,  Beuss,  I.,  188,  explained  the  term),  bnt  also 
of  his  deeds :  "  things  said  and  done.'*  But  in  any  case  the  Hebiew 
Matthew  is  lost  and  cannot  form  a  safe  basis  for  conclusions.  Hug  and 
Roberts  deny  that  it  ever  existed.     See  next  section. 

4.  The  canonical  Mark. 

5.  A  pre-canonical  proto-Mark  {Urmen-kus).  The  last  two  hypotheses 
have  already  been  mentioned  under  the  second  general  head  (XL  3). 

IV.  The  theory  of  a  number  oi  fragmentary  documents  (the  Diegeten- 
theorie),  or  different  recensions.  It  is  based  on  the  remark  of  Luke  that 
"  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up  a  narraiive  (dt^yi^ty)  oonceming 
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those  matters  which  have  been  fulfilled  among  ns  **  (1 : 1).  Schleier- 
macii^  (1817)  assumed  a  large  number  of  snoh  written  doooments,  or 
detached  narratives,  and  dealt  very  freely  with  the  Synoptists,  resting 
hiB  faith  chiefly  on  John. 

£wald  (I860)  independently  carried  oat  a  similar  view  in  fierce  oppo- 
sition to  the  "  beastly  wildness  "  of  the  Tubingen  school.  He  informs 
US  with  his  nsnal  oracular  self-assurance  that  Philip,  the  evangelist 
(Acts,  ch.  8),  first  wrote  a  historical  sketch  in  Hebrew,  and  then  Mat- 
thew a  collection  of  discourses  (the  Xoyia  of  Papias),  also  in  Hebrew,  of 
which  several  Ghneek  translations  were  made ;  that  Mark  was  the  third, 
Matthew  the  fifth,  and  Luke  the  ninth  in  this  series  of  Gospels,  repre- 
senting  the  '^Hohelnldery  die  himmlische  Fortbewegvtng  der  Geschichte" 
which  at  last  assumed  their  most  perfect  shape  in  John. 

Kostlin,  Wittichen,  and  Scholten  likewise  assume  a  number  of  pre- 
canonical  Gospels  which  exist  only  in  their  critical  fancy. 

Renan  {Les  £hang.,  Introd.,  p.  vi.)  distinguishes  three  sets  of  Gos- 
pels :  (1)  original  Gospels  of  the  first  hand,  taken  from  the  oral  tradi- 
tion without  a  previous  written  text:  the  Hebrew  Matthew  and  the 
Greek  proto-Mark;  (2)  Gospels  partly  original  and  partly  second- 
handed  :  our  canonical  Gospels  falsely  attributed  to  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  liuke ;  (3)  Gospels  of  the  second  and  third  hand :  Marcion's  and 
the  Apocryphal  (jkMpels. 

y.  The  theory  of  a  common  Obal  Tbadition  {TradUionnhypothene), 
Herder  (1796),  Gieseler  (who  first  fully  developed  it,  1818),  Schulz 
(1829),  Gredner,  Lange,  Ebrard  (1868),  Thiersch  (1845,  1852),  Norton, 
Alford,  Westcott  (186Q,  6th  ed.,  1881),  Godet  (1873),  Keil  (1877),  and 
others.  The  Gbspel  story  by  constant  repetition  assumed  or  rather  had 
from  the  beginning  a  uniform  shape,  even  in  minute  particulars,  espe- 
cially in  the  words  of  Christ.  True,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  must  be  supple- 
mented, at  least  in  the  case  of  Luke,  by  pre-canonical,  fmgmentaiy 
documents  or  memoranda  (dciTyijo-ftf ).    See  the  text. 

VL  The  Tbndxnot  hyjiotheeis  (Tenderuhypolhese)^  or  the  theory  of 
BooTBiNAii  Adaptation.  Baur  (1847)  and  the  Tfibingen  school  (Schwe- 
gler,  Ritschl,  Volkmar,  Hilgenfeld,  Kaetlin),  followed  in  England  by 
Samuel  Davidson  (in  his  Introd.  to  the  New  Test,,  1868,  revised  ed.,  1882). 
Each  Evangelist  modified  the  Gk>spel  history  in  the  interest  of  the 
religious  school  or  party  to  which  he  belonged.  Matthew  represents 
the  Jewish  Christian,  Luke  the  Pauline  or  (Gentile  Christian  tendency, 
Mark  obliterates  the  difference,  or  prepares  tiie  way  from  the  first  to  the 
second.  Every  individual  trait  or  characteristic  feature  of  a  Gospel  is 
connected  with  the  dogmatic  antithesis  between  Petrinism  and  Paulinism. 
Baur  regarded  Matthew  as  relatively  the  most  primitive  and  credible 
Gospel,  but  it  is  itself  a  free  reproduction  of  a  still  older  Aramaic  Gos- 
pel *' according  to  the  Hebrews."  He  was  followed  by  an  Urlukas,  a 
purely  Pauline  tendency  Gk>8pel.    Mark  is  compiled  from  our  Matthew 
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and  the  Urlukas  in  the  interest  of  neutrality.  Then  followed  the  piee- 
ent  Lnke  with  an  irenical  Oatholio  tendency.  Banr  overstrained  the 
difference  between  Petrinism  and  Paalinism  far  beyond  the  limits  d 
historic  tmth,  transformed  the  sacred  writers  into  a  set  of  partisans  and 
fighting  theologians  after  modem  fashion,  set  aside  the  foorth  Gospel 
as  a  purely  ideal  fiction,  and  put  all  the  Gk)spels  abont  seventy  years  too 
far  down  (130-170),  when  they  were  already  generally  used  in  the  Chiis- 
tian  church — according  to  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr, 
Tatian,  IrensBus,  and  Tertullian.  Yolkmar  went  even  beyond  Banr  is 
reckless  radicalism,  although  he  qualified  it  in  other  respects,  as  regards 
the  priority  of  Mark,  the  originality  of  Luke  (as  compared  wiih  Mar- 
cion),  and  the  date  of  Matthew  which  he  put  back  to  about  110.  See 
a  summary  of  his  views  in  Hilgenf eld's  EirdeUvng^  pp.  199-202.  But 
Bitschl  and  Hilgenfeld  have  considerably  moderated  the  Tubingen  ex- 
travagancies. Bitschl  puts  Mark  first,  and  herein  Yolkmar  agieea 
nOgenfeld  assigns  the  composition  of  Matthew  to  the  sixth  decade  of 
the  first  century  (though  he  thinks  it  was  somewhat  changed  soon  afia 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem),  then  followed  Mark  and  paved  the  wet 
from  Petrinism  to  Paulinism,  and  Luke  wrote  last  before  the  close  of 
the  first  century.  He  ably  maintained  his  theory  in  a  five  yean'  confiiet 
with  the  T&bingen  master  (1850-1855)  and  reasserts  it  in  his  Einleittmg 
(1875).  So  he  brings  us  back  to  the  traditional  order.  As  to  the  time 
of  composition,  the  internal  evidence  strongly  supports  the  hiatoricai 
tradition  that  the  Synoptists  wrote  btfore  the  destruction  of  JemaalenL 


§  80.  Matthew. 

CriticaL 

Bebnh.  Wmaa :  Bas  MaUhdusevangelium  and  seine  Ltusae-ParaUden  er- 
Mart.    Halle,  1876.    Exceedingly  elaborate. 

Edw.  Btbon  Nioholson  :  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Htbrews.  Its  Frag- 
ments trcmslated  and  annotated,    Lond.,  1879. 


Exegetical. 

Commentaries  on  Matthew  by  OmofEN,  Jebomb,  Chbybobtou,  Mblajccs- 
THON  (1523),  Fbttzschb,  Db  Wettk,  AijFobd,  Wordswobth,  Scbbgo 
(R.  Cath.,  1850-58,  3  vols.),  J.  A.  AiiBXanber,  Lanqb  (trsL  and 
enlarged  by  Schapp,  N.  Y.,  1864,  etc.),  Jambs  Mobison  (of  Glasi^w, 
Lond.,  1870),  Meteb  (6th  ed.,  1876),  Wichblhaus  (Halle,  1876K 
KEm  (Leipz.,  1877),  Plumptre  (Lond.,  1878),  Cabb  (Cambr.,  1879>. 
Nicholson  (Lond.,  1881),  Schaff  (N.  Y  ,  1882). 
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Life  of  Matthew. 

Matthew,'  formerly  called  Levi,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
was  originally  a  publican  or  taxgatherer  *  at  Capernaum,  and 
hence  weU  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Hebi-ew  in  bilingual 
Galilee,  and  accustomed  to  keep  accounts.  This  occupation 
prepared  him  for  writing  a  Gospel  in  topical  order  in  both  lan- 
guages. In  the  three  Synoptic  lists  of  the  apostles  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  Thomas,  and  forms  with  him  the  fourth  pair ;  in 
Mark  and  Luke  he  precedes  Thomas,  in  his  own  Gospel  he  is 
placed  after  him  (perhaps  from  modesty).*  Hence  the  conject- 
ure that  he  was  a  twin  brother  of  Thomas  (Didymus,  i.e.y 
Twin),  or  associated  with  him  in  work.  Thomas  was  an  honest 
and  earnest  doubter,  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  yet  fully  con- 
vinced at  last  when  he  saw  the  risen  Lord;  Matthew  was  a 
strong  and  resolute  believer. 

Of  his  apostolic  labors  we  have  no  certain  information. 
Palestine,  Ethiopia,  Macedonia,  the  country  of  the  Euphrates, 
Persia,  and  Media  are  variously  assigned  to  him  as  missionary 
fields.  He  died  a  natural  death  according  to  the  oldest  tradi- 
tion, while  later  accounts  make  him  a  martyr.* 

■  Ma&^tuos,  Matt.  9  : 9  (acoordiog  to  the  spelling  of  K  B*  D,  adopted  by 
Lachmanii,  Tischendorf ,  TregeUes,  Westoott  and  Hort),  or  Mardcuos  (as  speUed 
in  the  text,  reo,)^  like  Matthiaa  and  Mattat^Uas,  means  Oift  of  Jeliomh 
(S^V^'^y  n^:Pi?j  "^^.P))?,  '^?9),  ^^  corresponds  to  the  Greek  T7ieodore.  He 
perhaps  took  this  name  after  his  call ;  his  former  name  being  Lem,  Acv/s, 
A«uf b  ('^■:J),  a  joining),  according  to  Mark  2:12;  Luke  5  :  27,  29.  The  new 
name  overshadowed  the  old,  as  the  names  of  Peter  and  Paul  replaced  Simon 
luid  Saul.  The  identity  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  oaU  of  Matthew  or 
Levi  is  related  by  the  three  Synoptiste  in  the  same  terms  and  followed  by  the 
same  discourse.  Nicholson  (Cam,  on  Matt.  9  : 9)  disputes  the  identity,  as 
Orotius  and  Sieffert  did  before,  but  on  insoffldent  grounds.  Mark  caUs  Peter 
also  before  3  :  16  by  his  former  name  Simon  (1 :  16,  29,  80,  86),  and  thereby 
shows  his  historical  tact. 

*  Hence  oaUed  MaddtSos  6  rcA^rnf,  Matt  10  : 8.  He  inserts  his  previous 
employment  to  intimate  the  i>ower  of  divine  grace  in  his  conversion. 

'  Matt.  10  :  3,  compared  with  Mark  8  :  18 ;  Luke  6  :  15.  But  in  the  list  in 
Acts  1  :  13  he  is  associated  with  Bartholomew,  and  Thomas  with  Philip. 

*  Clement  of  Alexandria  represents  him  as  a  strict  Jewish  Christian  who 
abstained  from  the  use  of  flesh.     This  would  make  him  one  of  the  weak 
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The  first  Gospel  is  his  imperishable  work,  well  worthy  a  long 
life,  yea  many  lives.  Matthew  the  publican  occupies  as  to  time 
the  first  place  in  the  order  of  the  Evangelists,  as  Mary  Magda- 
lene, from  whom  Christ  expelled  many  demons,  first  proclaim^ 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  resmrection.  Not  that  it  is  on  that  ac- 
count the  best  or  most  important — the  best  comes  last, — but  it 
naturally  precedes  the  other,  as  the  basis  precedes  the  super- 
structure.* 

In  his  written  Gospel  he  still  fulfils  the  great  commission  to 
bring  all  nations  to  the  school  of  Christ  (28 :  19). 

The  scanty  information  of  the  person  and  life  of  Matthew  in 
connection  with  his  Gospel  suggests  the  following  probable 
inferences : 

1.  Matthew  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  yet  comparativdy 
liberal,  being  a  publican  who  came  in  frequent  contact  with 
merchants  from  Damascus.  This  occupation  was  indeed  di^ 
reputable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  and  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  national  Messianic  aspirations ;  but  Capernaum  belonged  to 

.  the  tetrarchy  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  the  Herodian  family, 
which,  with  all  its  subserviency  to  heathen  Home,  was  yet  to  a 
certain  extent  identified  with  the  Jewish  nation. 

2.  He  was  a  man  of  some  means  and  good  social  position. 
His  office  was  lucrative,  he  owned  a  house,  and  gave  a  farewell 
banquet  to  ^^  a  great  multitude "  of  his  old  associates,  at  which 
Jesus  presided.'  It  was  at  the  same  time  his  farewell  to  the 
world,  its  wealth,  its  pleasures  and  honors.    "  We  may  conceive 

brethren  whom  Paul  (Rom.  14  : 1  sqq.)  charitably  judges.    Bat  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  first  €k>8pel  to  justify  this  tradition. 

*  The  priority  and  relative  superiority  of  Matthew  are  maintained  not  only  by 
Augustin  and  the  catholio  tradition,  but  also  by  moderately  liberal  ociticB  from 
Griesbach  to  Bleek,  and  even  by  the  radical  eritioe  of  the  Tubingen  w^oel 
(Baur,  Strauss,  Schwegler,  Zeller,  Hilgenfeld,  Davidson),  and  especially  by 
Keim. 

*  Bo  Luke  5  :  29.  Hark  2  :  15  (**  nuzn^  publicans  and  sinners  sat  down  with 
Jesus  and  his  disciples'')  and  Matt.  9  :  10  {^^manp  publicans  and  ainaexB*^ 
agree ;  but  Matthew  modestly  omits  his  own  name  in  connection  with  thai 
feast.  Some  commentators  understand  *  ^  the  house  '*  to  be  the  house  of  Jeras, 
but  Jesus  had  no  house  and  gave  no  dinner  parties.  Luke  saiys  expressly  that 
it  was  the  house  of  Levi. 
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^wbat  a  joyous  banquet  that  was  for  Matthew,  when  he  marked 
the  words  and  acts  of  Jesns,  and  stored  within  his  memory  the 
Bcene  and  the  conversation  which  he  was  inspired  to  write  ac- 
cording to  his  clerkly  ability  for  the  instruction  of  the  church  in 
all  after  ages." '  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Jesus  spoke  that 
^word  which  was  especially  applicable  to  Matthew  and  especially 
offensive  to  the  Pharisees  present:  ''I  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  post- 
apostolic  quotation  fi-om  the  Grospel  of  Matthew  is  this  very 
passage,  and  one  similar  to  it  (see  below). 

3.  He  was  a  man  of  decision  of  character  and  capable  of 
great  sacrifice  to  his  conviction.  When  called,  while  sitting  in 
Oriental  fashion  at  his  toll-booth,  to  follow  Jesus,  he  "  forsook 
all,  rose  up,  and  followed  Him,"  whom  he  at  once  recognized 
and  trusted  as  the  true  king  of  Israel.*  No  one  can  do  more 
than  leave  his  "  all,"  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  this  may 
be ;  and  no  one  can  do  better  than  to  "  follow  Christ." 

Charactbr  and  Aim  of  the  Gospel. 
The  first  Gospel  makes  the  impression  of  primitive  antiquity. 
The  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  the  priesthood  and  sacrifices, 
the  entire  religious  and  political  fabric  of  Judaism  are  supposed 
to  be  still  standing,  but  with  an  intimation  of  their  speedy  down- 
f  aD.*  It  alone  reports  the  words  of  Christ  that  he  came  not  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  that  he  was 
only  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.^  Hence  the 
best  critics  put  the  composition  several  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.* 

1  Carr,  C<m„  p.  6.  *  Luke  5  :  28  ;  Mark  d  :  14 ;  Matt  9  :  0. 

*  Ch.  5  :  85  (**  Jerusalem  is  the  city  of  the  great  king") ;  28  : 1  (*'  sit  on 
Moee8»  seat") ;  23  :  16  ("  swear  by  the  temple") ;  16  :  28;  24  :  15  ("  in  the 
holy  place;*'  ''let  him  that  readeth  understand"),  and  the  whole  twenl^- 
fourth  chapter. 

<5:17;  15:24;  comp.  10  :  6. 

'Hug,  Bleek,  Olshausen,  Ebrard,  Meyer,  Keim,  Lange,  and  most  com- 
mentators fix  the  date  between  60  and  69,  other  writers  as  early  as  87-45  (but 
in  conflict  with  oh.  27  :  8 ;  28  :  15).  Baur's  view,  which  brings  the  Greek 
Matthew  down  to  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Hadrian,  180- 
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Matthew's  Gospel  was  evidently  written  for  Hebrews  and 
Hebrew  Christians  with  the  aim  to  prove  that  Jesns  of  l^aza- 
reth  is  the  promised  Messiah,  the  last  and  greatest  prophet 
priest,  and  king  of  Israel.  It  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Jewish 
customs  and  Palestinian  localities  (which  are  explained  in  other 
GU>spels).'  It  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Covenant.  It  is,  as  has  been  well  said,'  ^^  the  uUimaium 
of  Jehovah  to  his  ancient  people :  Believe,  or  prepare  to  per- 
ish !  Kecognize  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  or  await  Him  as  jour 
Judge ! "  Hence  he  so  often  points  out  the  fulfilment  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy  in  the  evangelical  history  with  his  peculiar  for- 
mula :  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  or  "  then  was  fulfilled/'  • 

In  accordance,  with  this  plan,  Matthew  begins  with  the  gene- 
alogy of  Jesus,  snowing  him  to  be  the  son  and  heir  of  David 
the  king,  and  of  Abraham  the  father,  of  the  Jewish  race,  to 
whom  the  promises  were  given.  The  wise  men  of  the  East"^ 
come  from  a  distance  to  adore  the  new-born  king  of  the  Jews. 
The  dark  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  Herod  is  roused,  and  fore- 
shadows the  future  persecution  of  the  Messiah.  The  flight  to 
Egypt  and  the  return  from  that  land  both  of  refuge  and  bond- 
age are  a  fulfilment  of  the  typical  history  of  Israel.     John  the 

184,  is  exploded.  Even  Volkmar  puts  it  much  earlier  (105  to  115),  Hilgen- 
feld  {Eirdeitung  in  das  N,  T,^  p.  497)  immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Keim  A.D.  66.  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  in  the  second  ed.  of  his 
Introd.  toiheN.T,  (London,  1882,  voL  I.  413-416),  assigns  the  pzeeent  Gnek 
Matthew  with  Volkmar  to  105,  but  assumes  an  Aramaean  original  and  Greek 
paraphrases  of  the  same  which  were  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jem- 
salem.  He  thinks  that  **  the  eschatological  discourses  which  connect  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  end  of  the  world,  haTe 
been  falsified  by  history  *'  (?) ;  that  consequently  Jesus  did  not  utter  them  as 
they  are  recorded,  but  they  were  revised  and  altered  by  writers  who  incor- 
I>orated  with  them.  Jewish  ideas  and  expressions  (I.  408). 

*  Gomp.  Matt.  15  :  2  with  Mark  7  :  3,  4.     The  translation  of  the  exdama- 
tion  on  the  cross,  Matt.  27  :  46,  is  intended  for  Greek  Jews. 

*  By  Godetf  Studies  on  the  New  Testament^  p.  23. 

'  '  Iva  (or  Stcos)  vXyipwby  rh  ^r^(V,  or  r^rc  iwKfip^U^  rh  ^vi^4r.  This  formula 
occurs  twelve  times  in  Matthew  (1  :  22 ;  2  :  15, 17, 23  ;  4  :  14  ;  8  :  17 ;  12:17; 
13  :  35  ;  21  :  4  ;  2G  :  56  ;  27  :  9,  35),  six  times  in  John,  but  nowhere  in  Lake 
nor  in  Mark ;  for  Mark  15  :  28  (koI  ix\nfx&^  ^  7pa^,  «•  r.  A.)  in  the  text,  tea 
is  spurious  and  probably  inserted  from  Luke  22  :  87. 
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Baptist  completes  the  miBsion  of  prophecy  in  preparing  the  way 
for  Christ.  After  the  Messianic  inauguration  and  trial  Jestis 
opens  his  public  ministry  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation,  and  contains  the 
fundamental  law  of  his  kingdom.  The  key-note  of  this  sermon 
and  of  the  whole  Gospel  is  that  Christ  came  to  fulfil  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  which  implies  both  the  harmony  of  the  two 
religions  and  the  transcendent  superiority  of  Christianity.  His 
mission  assumes  an  organized  institutional  form  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  which  he  came  to  establish  in  the  world.  Matthew 
uses  this  term  (17  ficurCKeia  r&v  ovpav&v)  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  times,  while  the  other  Evangelists  and  Paul  speak  of  the 
" kingdom  of  God "  (ij  PaaCkeui  rov  ^eov).  [No  other  Evan- 
gelist has  so  fully  developed  the  idea  that  Christ  and  his  king- 
dom are  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Israel, 
and  so  vividly  set  forth  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  crisis  at  this 
turning  point  in  its  history. 

But  while  Matthew  wrote  from  the  Jewish  Christian  point  of 
view,  he  is  far  from  being  Judaizing  or  contracted.  He  takes 
the  widest  range  of  prophecy.  He  is  the  most  national  and  yet 
tlie  most  universal,  the  most  retrospective  and  yet  the  most 
prospective,  of  Evangelists.  At  the  very  cradle  of  the  infant 
Jesus  he  introduces  the  adoring  Magi  from  the  far  East, 
as  the  forerunners  of  a  multitude  of  believing  Gentiles  who 
"  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; "  while 
"the  sons  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  forth  into  the  outer 
darkness."  The  heathen  centurion,  and  the  heathen  woman  of 
Canaan  exhibit  a  faith  the  like  of  which  Jesus  did  not  find  in 
Israel.  Tlie  Messiah  is  rejected  and  persecute^  by  his  own  peo- 
ple in  Galilee  and  Judaea.  He  upbraids  Chorazin,  Bethsaida, 
and  Capernaum,  wherein  his  mighty  works  were  done,  because 
they  repented  not ;  He  sheds  tears  over  Jerusalem  because  she 
would  not  come  to  Him;  He  pronounces  his  woe  over  the 
Jewish  hierarchy,  and  utters  the  fearful  prophecies  of  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  theocracy.     All  this  is  most  fully  recorded  by 
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Matthew,  and  he  most  appropriately  and  sablimely  condades 
with  the  command  of  the  universal  evangelization  of  all  na- 
tions, and  the  promise  of  the  unbroken  presence  of  Christ  with 
his  people  to  the  end  of  the  world.' 

Topical  Abbanqement. 

The  mode  of  arrangement  is  dear  and  orderly.  It  is  topical 
rather  than  chronologicaL  It  far  surpasses  Mark  and  Luke  in 
the  fulness  of  the  discourses  of  Christ,  while  it  has  to  be  supple- 
mented from  them  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  events.  Mat- 
thew groups  together  the  kindred  words  and  works  with  special 
reference  to  Christ's  teaching ;  hence  it  was  properly  caUed  by 
Papias  a  collection  of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord.  It  is  emphati- 
cally the  didactic  Gospel. 

The  first  didactic  group  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  Beati- 
tudes, which  contains  the  legislation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  an  invitation  to  the  whole  people  to  enter,  holding  out  the 
richest  promises  to  the  poor  in  spirit  and  the  pure  in  heart 
(chs.  5-7).  The  second  group  is  the  instruction  to  the  disciples 
in  their  missionary  work  (ch.  10).  The  third  is  the  collection 
of  the  parables  on  the  kingdom  of  God,  illustrating  its  growth, 
conflict,  value,  and  consummation  (ch.  13).  The  fourth,  the 
denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  (ch.  23),  and  the  fifth,  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world 
(chs.  24  and  26). 

Between  these  chief  groups  are  inserted  smaller  discourses  of 
Christ,  on  his  relation  to  John  the  Baptist  (11 : 1-19) ;  the  woe 
on  the  unrepenting  cities  of  Galilee  (11 :  20-24) ;  the  thanks- 
giving for  the  revelation  to  those  of  a  childlike  spirit  (11 :  25- 
27) ;  the  invitation  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  (11 :  28-30) ; 
on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  warning  to  the  Pharisees 
who  were  on  the  way  to  commit  the  unpardonable  sin  by  tracing 
his  miracles  to  Satanic  powers  (ch.  12) ;  the  attack  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  (chs.  15 

>  Gomp.  oh.  d  :  1-12;  8  :  11,  12;  11  :  21 ;  12  :  41 ;  15  :  21-28;  oh.  23  aod 
24;  28:19,20. 
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and  16) ;  the  prophecy  of  the  founding  of  the  church  after  the 
great  confession  of  Peter,  with  the  prediction  of  his  passion  as 
the  way  to  victory  (ch.  16) ;  the  discourse  on  the  little  children 
^with  their  lesson  of  simplicity  and  humility  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  hierarchial  pride ;  the  duty  of  f oi^iveness  in  the  king- 
dom and  the  parable  of  the  unforgiving  servant  (ch.  18) ;  the 
discourse  about  divorce,  against  the  Pharisees ;  the  blessing  of 
little  children;  the  warning  against  the  danger  of  riches;  the 
parable  of  the  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard  and  the  nature  of 
the  future  rewards  (chs.  19  and  20) ;  the  victorious  replies  of 
the  Lord  to  the  tempting  questions  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  (ch.  22). 

These  discourses  are  connected  with  narratives  of  the  great 
miracles  of  Christ  and  the  events  in  his  life.  The  miracles  are 
likewise  grouped  together  (as  in  chs.  8  and  9),  or  briefly  summed 
up  (as  in  4 :  23-25).  The  transfiguration  (ch.  17)  forms  the 
turning-point  between  the  active  and  the  passive  life ;  it  was  a 
manifestation  of  heaven  on  earth,  an  anticipation  of  Christ's 
future  glory,  a  pledge  of  the  resuri'ection,  and  it  fortified  Jesus 
and  his  three  chosen  disciples  for  the  coming  crisis,  which 
culminated  in  the  crucifixion  and  ended  in  the  resurrection.^ 


Peculiab  Sections. 

Matthew  has  a  number  of  original  sections : 
1.  Ten  Discourses  of  our  Lord,  namely,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (ch.  5-7) ;  the  thanksgiving  for  the 

*  Fox  a  fnU  analyoB  see  the  oritloal  mouQfirraph  of  Weiss,  and  Lange's 
Matth.,  pp.  43-46.  Keim,  who  builds  his  Qe^chichU  «7«0tf— the  ablest  and 
least  objectionable  of  the  purely  critical  biographies  of  GhrlBt"-chiefl7  on 
Matthew,  praises  its  plan  aa  9argfAUig,  einfaeh  und  eiTdeuchtend^  durchsickUg 
und  nehr  toohl  dnrcfigefuhrt  (I.  52).  He  divides  it  into  two  chief  sections  : 
the  entry  upon  the  public  ministry  with  the  BuMrvfand  Rmh^predigt  (4 :  17 : 
kxh  t6t9  i^p|«ro  6  *In<rovt  mip^trttWy  k.  r.  A.),  and  the  entry  upon  the  path  of 
death  with  the  Leideniruf  and  the  Zukunftspredigt  (16  :  21 :  iarh  rirt  1if4«fro 
6  'Iffcr.,  K.  r,  X.)*  He  also  finds  an  ingenious  symmetry  of  numbers  in  the  col- 
location of  10  miracles,  8  [7]  beatitudes,  7  woes,  4  and  3  parables,  8  tempta- 
tions, etc. 
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revelation  to  babes  (11 :  25-27);  the  touching  invitation  to  the 
heavy  laden  (11 :  28-30),  which  is  equal  to  anything  in  John ; 
the  warning  against  idle  words  (12  :  36,  37) ;  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced upon  Peter  and  the  prophecy  of  founding  the  church 
(16  :  17-19)  ;•  the  greater  part  of  the  discourse  on  humility  and 
forgiveness  (ch.  18) ;  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  (21 :  43) ;  the 
denunciation  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (ch.  23) ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  final  judgment  (26  :  31-46) ;  the  great  commission 
and  the  promise  of  Christ's  presence  to  the  end  of  time 
(28 :  18-20). 

2.  Ten  Parables :  the  tares ;  the  hidden  treasure ;  the  pearl 
of  great  price ;  the  draw-net  (13  :  24^50) ;  the  unmerciful  ser- 
vant (18  :  23-36) ;  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  (20  : 1-16);  the 
two  sons  (21 :  28-32) ;  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son  (22 : 1-14) ; 
the  ten  virgins  (26  : 1-13) ;  the  talente  (25  :  1^^-30). 

3.  Two  Mii-acles :  the  cure  of  two  blind  men  (9  :  27-31) ;  the 
stater  in  the  fish's  mouth  (17  :  2^27). 

4.  Facts  and  Incidents :  the  adoration  of  the  Magi ;  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  innocents ;  the  flight  into  Egypt ;  the  return  from 
Egypt  to  Nazareth  (all  in  ch.  2) ;  the  coming  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  to  John's  baptism  (3 : 7) ;  Peter's  attempt  to 
walk  on  the  sea  (14 :  28-31) ;  the  payment  of  the  temple  tax 
(17 :  24-27) ;  the  bargain  of  Judas,  his  remorse,  and  suicide 
(26:14-16;  27:3-10);  the  dream  of  Pilate's  wife  (27:19); 
the  appearance  of  departed  saints  in  Jerusalem  (27 :  52) ;  the 
watch  at  the  sepulchre  (27 :  62-66) ;  the  lie  of  the  Sanhedrin 
and  the  bribing  of  the  soldiers  (28  :  11-15) ;  the  earthquake  on 
the  resurrection  morning  (28 : 2,  a  repetition  of  the  shock  de- 
scribed in  27 :  51,  and  connected  with  the  rolling  away  of  the 
stone  from  the  sepulchre). 

The  Sttle. 

The  style  of  Matthew  is  simple,  unadorned,  calm,  dignified, 
even  majestic ;  less  vivid  and  picturesque  than  that  of  Mark ; 
more  even  and  uniform  than  Luke's,  because  not  dependent  on 
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written  sources.  He  is  Hebraizing,  but  less  so  than  Mark,  and 
not  so  mnch  as  Luke  in  his  first  two  chapters.  He  omit«  some 
minor  details  which  escaped  his  observation,  but  which  Mark 
heard  from  Peter,  and  which  Luke  learned  from  eye-witnesses 
or  found  in  his  fragmentary  documents.  Among  his  peculiar 
expressions,  besides  the  constant  use  of  "  kingdom  of  Keaven^'^ 
is  the  designation  of  God  as  "our  heavenly  Father,"  and  of 
Jerusalem  as  "  the  holy  city  "  and  "  the  city  of  the  Great  King.'' 
In  the  fulness  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  he  surpasses  all  except 
John.  Nothing  can  be  more  solemn  and  impressive  than  his 
reports  of  those  words  of  life  and  power,  which  will  outlast 
heaven  and  earth  (24 :  34).  Sentence  follows  sentence  with 
overwhelming  force,  like  a  succession  of  lightning  flashes  from 
the  upper  world.* 

Pateistio  Notices  or  Matthew. 

Before  we  leave  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  we  must  touch  upon 
some  critical  and  literary  questions  which  do  not  affect  its  in- 
ternal character,  but  its  origin  and  primary  language. 

The  first  clear  allusion  to  this  Gospel  is  made  in  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  who  quotes  two  passages  from  the  Greek  Matthew, 
one  from  ch.  22  :  14 :  "  Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen,"  with 
the  significant  formula  used  only  of  inspired  writings :  "  It  is 
written." '  This  shows  clearly  that  early  in  the  second  century, 
if  not  before,  it  was  an  acknowledged  authority  in  the  church. 
The  Gospel  of  John  also  indirectly  presupposes,  by  its  numerous 
omissions,  the  existence  of  all  the  Synoptical  Gospels. 

*  For  partionlan  oo  the  style  of  Matthew  and  the  other  Evangeliste  see  my 
Companion  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  2'estammt  (New  York,  1882),  pp.  43  sqq. 

^  £p.  Bam.,  c.  4,  at  the  oloee :  vpoo4x»f^^,  /u^nrorc,  &t  yrypa^rat,  iroAAo2 
KkiiToi,  ikiyoi  8^  iKXttcroi  tlpt^jutty.  Since  the  disoovery  of  the  entire  Greek 
text  of  this  Epistle  in  the  Codex  Sinaition8'(1859),  wbere  it  follows  the  Apoc- 
alypse, there  can  be  no  doubt  any  more  aboat  the  formula  ytypawrnt  (eerip' 
turn  e»t).  The  other  passage  quoted  id  oh.  5  is  from  Matt.  9  :  13  :  o^jc  i|Adfy 
icaK^oai  htcaiovs  &AA^  hfiapr^Ko^s,  The  £p.  of  Barnabas  dates  from  the  dose 
of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Some  plaoe  it  as  early  aa 
A.D.  70,  others  os  late  as  120. 
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The  Sebbew  Matthew. 

Next  we  hear  of  a  Hebrew  Matthew  from  Papias,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  "  a  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of  Poljcarp.'^  * 
He  collected  from  apostles  and  their  disciples  a  variety  of  apos- 
tolic traditions  in  his  "  Exposition  of  Oracles  of  the  Lord,*'  in 
five  books  (\o7^i/  icvpuiK&v  ^^rffqai,si).  In  a  fragment  of  this 
lost  work  preserved  by  Eusebius,  he  says  distinctly  that  "  Mat- 
thew composed  the  orades  [of  the  Lord]  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  everyone  interpreted  them  as  best  he  could." " 

Unfortunately  the  Hebrew  Matthew,  if  it  ever  existed,  has 
disappeared,  and  consequently  there  is  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  this  famous  passage,  both  as  regards  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  " oracles''  (Xo7mi)  and  the  truth  of  the  whole  report 

1.  The  "  oracles  "  are  understood  by  some  to  mean  only  the 
discourses  of  our  Lord ; '  by  others  to  include  also  the  narrative 

*Ea86b.,  H.  E,^  III.  S9:'*Iam&tov  iihp  hcwtrrhs^  UoKutdfrrmt  Sc  krm^ 
ytyov^s.  Whether  this  *'  John''  is  the  apostle  or  the  mysterions  **  PresVsrter 
John,"  is  a  matter  of  diapnte  which  will  be  disoosaed  in  the  aeoond  ▼olume  in 
the  section  on  Papias.  Eusebins  himself  dearly  distingoishes  two  Johns.  The 
date  of  Papias  most  be  set  back  several  years  with  that  of  Polycarp,  his 
^*  companion,*'  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  155  (not  164).  The  Chnmioon 
PcuehaU  which  represents  Papias  as  martyred  at  Pergamnm  about  the  same 
time,  mistook  IIAnTA02  in  Eusebius,  KK.Vf.  15  (at  the  clcse),  for  IIAmAS. 
See  Lightfoot,  **Gontemp.  Review"  for  August,  1875,  p.  381  sqq. 

*Eus.,  nut  Bed.,  III.  89:  Mardoibf  i»Jk¥  o3r  'E0ptttti  ^uJUkt^  v^  hlym 
ovP€Td^aTQ  (or,  according  to  the  reading  of  Heinichen,  L  150,  ^iipgypafsn), 
^pfi4lv€va-€  8*  avr&  &s  ^y  Bwarht  cKcurrof.  This  testimony  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  by  Schleiermacher  (in  the  **  Studien  und  Kritiken,"  1882),  Holts- 
roann  {Synopt.  Ehang.^  248  sqq.),  Weizsfioker  {UfUenuekungen  ub.  d.  en 
Geach.,  27  sqq.),  Ewald  (Jahrbueher,  VI.,  55  sqq.),  Zahn  (in  "Stud.  n. 
Kritiken,"  18S6,  649  sqq.),  Bteitz  {ibid,,  1868,  68  sqq.),  Keim  (Oeack,  Jen  9. 
Naz,,  I.,  56  sqq.),  Meyer  {Com,  Bvang.  Matth.,  6th  ed.  (1876).  4  sqq.),  Light- 
foot  (in  '*  Con  temp.  Review"  for  August,  1875,  pp.  896-403),  and  Weiss 
(D(U  Matth&u$etang.,  1876,  1  sqq.). 

*  8o  Schleiermacher  who  first'  critically  examined  this  passage  (18S2\, 
Schneckenburger  (1834),  Lachmann  (1885),  Oredner,  Wieseler.  Ewald,  Renss, 
Weizsacker,  Holtzmann,  Meyer  (p.  11).  It  is  supposed  that  Matthew's  Hebrew 
Gospel  was  similar^  to  the  lost  work  of  Papias,  with  this  difference  that  the 
former  was  simply  a  collection  {irhnaJ^is  or  wyypnpii),  the  latter  an  inteipnta- 
tlon  (^{^^0*11),  of  the  Lord's  discourses  (rwy  KoyUuf  Kvpuumy), 
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portions.*  But  in  any  case  the  Hebrew  Matthew  must  have 
been  chiefly  an  orderly  collection  of  disoourseB.  This  agrees  best 
^wiiii  the  natural  and  usual  meaning  of  Logia,  and  the  actual  pre- 
ponderance of  the  doctrinal  element  in  our  canonical  Matthew, 
as  compared  with  our  Mark.     A  pwrte  potiori  fib  denarmnoitio, 

2.  The  report  of  a  Hebrew  original  has  been  set  aside 
altogether  as  a  sheer  mistake  of  Fapias,  who  confounded  it 
with  the  Ebionite  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,"  known 
to  us  from  a  number  of  fragments.'  It  is  said  that  Papias  wfs 
a  credulous  and  weak-minded,  though  pious  man."  But  this  does 
not  impair  his  veracity  or  invalidate  a  simple  historical  notice. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  universal  spread  of  the  Greek  language 
made  a  Hebrew  Gospel  superfluous.  But  the  Aramaic  was  still 
the  vernacular  and  prevailing  language  in  Palestine  (comp. 
Acts  21 :  40 ;  22  :  2)  and  in  the  countries  of  the  Euphrates. 

There  is  an  intrinsic  probability  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  for  the 

'  So  Laoke  (1883),  Kern,  Hng,  Harless,  Angrer,  Bleek,  Baor,  HOgenfeld, 
I«aiige,  Ebrard,  Thieiaoh,  Keim,  Zahn,  Lightfoot,  Thomson,  Keil,  Weiss  (bntthe 
last  with  a  limitation  to  a  meagre  thread  of  narratiye^.  The  chief  arguments 
are  :  1,  that  all  early  writers,  from  Irensns  onward,  who  speak  of  a  Hebrew 
Matthew  mean  a  regular  Gospel  corresponding  to  onr  Greek  Matthew ;  2,  the 
parallel  passage  of  Papias  oonoeming  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (Eu&,  IIL  39),  where 
apparently  *'  the  Lord^s  discourses'*  {Xjirfn  KvptoKoC)  includes  actions  as  well  as 
words,  rh  ivh  rev  Xptffrou  1^  XMX^rra  1^  Tpetx^trra.  But  it  is  said,  somewhat  dis- 
paragingly, that  Mark  (as  compared  with  Matthew)  did  not  give  ^'  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  Lord's  words  "  {obx  6ov«p  avyra^v  rw  Kvpuuc&w  woto^/uros 
A^7«#r).  The  wider  meaning  of  \Syui  is  supported  by  Bom.  8:1,  where  rh 
X6yta  rod  btw,  with  which  the  Jews  were  intrusted,  includes  the  whole  Old 
Testament  Scriptures ;  and  Hebr.  5 :  12,  '*  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
Ood  "  (t&  ffroixfui  r^«  iipx^s  rwy  kayimy  rov  3cov).  Lightfoot  quotes  also  pos- 
tages from  Philo,  Clement  of  Bome,  Polyoarp,  and  Origen  {L  c,  p.  400  sq.). 

*  So  Wetstein,  Hug,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Bitschl,  Holtzmann,  Keim, 
Delitssch,  Keil.  Some  of  these  writers  assume  that  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  was  an  Bbionite  translation  and  recension  of  the  Greek  Matthew. 
So  Delitcsch  and  Keil  ( Cam.y  p.  23).  Keim  is  mistaken  when  he  asserts  (1. 54) 
that  scarcely  anybody  nowadays  belieTes  in  a  Hebrew  Matthew.  The  con- 
trary opinion  is  defended  by  Meyer,  Weiss,  and  others,  and  prevails  among 
English  divines. 

*  EusebiuR  (III.  80)  calls  him  a^pa  fffuicpht  r^  rovr,  '*  very  narrow-minded," 
but  on  account  of  his  millenarianism,  as  the  context  shows.  In  another  place 
he  calls  him  a  man  of  comprehensive  learning  and  great  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  (III.  89 :  rh  itirra  iJuiKiora  koyi/Arttras  jcal  rifs  Tpo^ns  tUHitunr), 
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early  stage  of  Cbrifitianitj.  And  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew 
Matthew  rests  by  no  means  merely  on  Papias.  It  is  confiroied 
by  the  independent  testimonies  of  most  respectable  fathers,  as 
IrenfiBUS,*  PantSBnus/  Origen,*  Eusebius,*  Cyril  of  Jerasalem^'' 
Epiphanius,*  and  Jerome/ 

This  Hebrew  Matthew  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Jnda- 
izing  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,"  the  best  among  the 
apocryphal  Gospels,  of  which  in  all  thirty-three  fragments  re- 
main. Jerome  and  other  fathers  clearly  distinguish  the  two. 
The  latter  was  probably  an  adaptation  of  the  former  to  the  use 
of  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes.*    Truth  always  precedes  heresy, 

*  Adv.  Hmr.y  III.  1,  1:    6  yukv  S^  JfLwr^aUn  iy  roit  'Efipedots  ry  iSia  ttaXftrn 

y^KtCofidyw  jcfiU  ^€fA9kio^my  rify  iKKXtitriw.  The  chronological  reference  is  so 
far  inaccarate,  as  neither  Peter  nor  Panl  were  personally  the  founders  of  the 
ohnich  of  Rome,  yet  it  was  founded  through  their  influence  and  their  puinia, 
and  oouBolidated  by  their  presence  and  martyrdom. 

*  He  is  reported  by  Eus.,  U.  E,^  Y.  10,  to  have  found  in  India  (probably  in 
Southern  Arabia)  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  in  Hebrew  ('E^^«y 
ypdfifxaa-t),  which  had  been  left  there  by  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  apoflUes. 
This  testimony  is  certainly  independent  of  Papias.  But  it  may  be  qnestioiied 
whether  a  Hebrew  original,  or  a  Hebrew  translation,  is  meant. 

»  In  Eus. ,  //.  E. ,  VI.  25.  Origen,  however,  drew  his  report  of  a  Hebrew  Mat- 
thew  not  from  personal  knowledge,  but  from  tradition  {&s  iy  vapaJMff&  ftab^). 

*  H.  E.^  III.  24  :  Mardcuof  ii\y  yitp  vp^rtpoy  'Efipaiots  mjp^^as,  &f  (TficAAc  mk 
i^*  Mpovs  Uyai^  warpUp  yX^trrri  ypaipf  vapoMs  rh  tcaa^  airrhy  cvottcAmt,  t% 
Xttiroy  rfl  abrov  wapovo'itf  roirots,  &^'  &y  ^<rr^AXcr0,  S<&  r^s  ypai^js  ianwX'^pn, 
^^  M.,  having  first  preached  the  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  when  on  the  point  of  going 
also  to  other  nations,  committed  it  to  writing  in  his  native  tongfue,  and  thus 
supplied  the  want  of  his  presence  to  them  by  his  book.** 

*  Cateeh.  14 :  Vlvrb,  6  ypd;^s  rh  §{faryy€\toy  *E|3p<dSi  7X0(097. 

*  Hcer,,  XXX.  8  ;  oomp.  LI.  5. 

'  Pretf.  in  Matth.  ;  on  Matt,  13  :  18 ;  Dial  c  Pdag,,  IlL,  a  2  ;  Be  Tir. 
iUmtr.^  o.  2  and  3.  Jerome's  testimony  is  somewhat  conflicting.  He  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  M.  from  the  Nasarenes  in  Bercea  in  Syria  for 
transeription  (892).  But  afterward  (415)  he  seems  to  have  found  oat  that 
the  supposed  Hebrew  Matthew  in  the  library  of  Pamphilus  at  GaoBaiea  was 
**the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews**  (Enangetiumjutta,  or  Mcwuhim 
HebraB09\  which  he  transiated  both  into  Greek  and  Latin  (De  «tr.  tBL,  a  2). 
This  would  have  been  useless,  if  the  Hebrew  Gospel  had  been  only  tiie  original 
of  the  canonical  Matthew.     See  Weiss,  I.  0. ,  pp.  7  sq. 

^  The  fragments  of  this  Gospel  ('*  quo  utuntur  NoMoreni  et  Ebianitae,'^ 
Jerome)  were  collected  by  Credner,  BeitT&ge^  L  880  sqq. ;  Hilgenfeld,  Nef>. 
Teat,  extra  can,  ree,,  IV.,  and  especially  by  Nioholaon  in  the  work  quoted 
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as  the  genuine  ooin  precedes  the  connterf  eit^  and  the  real  por- 
trait the  caricature.  Cureton  and  Tregelles  maintain  that  the 
Curetonian  Syriac  fragment  is  virtually  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Matthew,  and  antedates  the  Peshito  version.  But 
Ewald  has  proven  that  it  is  derived  from  our  Greek  Matthew.* 
Papias  says  that  everybody  "  interpreted  "  the  Hebrew  Mat- 
thew as  well  as  he  could.  He  refers  no  doubt  to  the  use  of  the 
Gospel  in  public  discourses  before  Greek  hearers,  not  to  a  num- 
ber of  written  translations  of  which  we  know  nothing.  The 
past  tense  {^pfi'^pevae)  moreover  seems  to  imply  that  such 
necessity  existed  no  longer  at  the  time  when  he  wrote;  in 
other  words,  that  the  authentic  Greek  Matthew  had  since  ap- 
peared and  superseded  the  Aramaic  predecessor  which  was 
probably  less  complete.'  Papias  accordingly  is  an  indirect  wit- 
ness of  the  Greek  Matthew  in  his  own  age ;  that  is,  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century  (about  a.d.  180).  At  all  events  the 
Greek  Matthew  was  current  even  before  that  time,  as  is  evident 
from  the  two  quotations  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (which  was 
written  before  120,  perhaps  before  100). 

Thb  Gbeee  Matthbw. 

The  Greek  Matthew,  as  we  have  it  now,  is  not  a  close  trans- 
lation from  the  Hebrew  and  bears  the  marks  of  an  oiiginai 
composition.    This  appears  from  genuine  Greek  words  and 

above.  It  ib  far  raperior  to  the  other  apooiTphal  Goepels,  and  was  so  mach 
like  the  Hebrew  Matthew  that  many  oonf oonded  it  with  the  same,  as  Jerome 
obflerres,  ad  Matth,  Id  :  13  C*  qvod  vocatur  a pierisgus Matthm  authmtioum^^) 
and  C.  PeUig.,  III.  2.  The  Tlibingen  view  (Banr,  Schwegler,  Hilgenfeld) 
reveraes  the  natural  order  and  makes  this  heretioal  gospel  the  Urmatthaus 
(proto-Matthew),  of  whioh  our  Greek  Matthew  is  an  orthodox  transformation 
made  as  late  as  180 ;  bat  Keim  (L,  29  sqq.),  Meyer  (p.  19),  and  Weiss  (pp.  8 
and  9)  have  sufficiently  refuted  this  hypothesis.  Nicholson  modifies  the 
Tubingen  theory  by  assuming  that  Matthew  wrote  at  different  times  the 
canonical  Gospel  and  those  portions  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  run  paraUel  with  it. 

^  See  Holtsmaan,  p.  269,  and  Bwald's  *'  Jahrbacher,"  DL  69  sqq. 

'  So  Meyer  (p.  12,  against  Holtzmann),  and  Lightfoot  (p.  897.  against  the 
author  of  ''  Supem.  Bel.").    Bohleiermacher  was  wrong  in  referring  4i^iwm/99 
to  narrative  addUums. 
40 
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phrases  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  Hebrew,  as  the  tmly 
classical  "  Those  wretches  he  will  wretchedly  destroy,*'  *  and 
from  the  discrimination  in  Old  Testament  qaotations  which  are 
freely  taken  from  the  Septnagint  in  the  course  of  the  narrative^ 
but  conformed  to  the  Hebrew  when  thej  convey  Messianic 
prophecies,  and  are  introdnced  by  the  solemn  formula :  ^  that 
there  might  be  fulfilled,"  or  "  then  was  fulfilled." ' 

If  then  we  credit  the  well  nigh  unanimous  tradition  of  the 
ancient  church  concerning  a  prior  Hebrew  Matthew,  we  must 
eidier  ascribe  the  Greek  Matthew  to  some  unknown  translator 
who  took  certain  liberties  with  the  original,'  or,  what  seems 
most  probable,  we  must  assume  that  Matthew  himself  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  life  wrote  his  Gospel  first  in  Hebrew  in 
Palestine,  and  afterward  in  Greek/  In  doing  so,  he  woald  not 
literally  translate  his  own  book,  but  like  other  historians  freely 
reproduce  and  improve  it  Josephus  did  the  same  with  his  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  war,  of  which  only  the  Greek  remains.  "When 
the  Greek  Matthew  once  was  current  in  the  church,  it  natoraUy 
superseded  the  Hebrew,  especially  if  it  was  more  complete. 

Objections  are  raised  to  Matthew^s  authorship  of  the  first 
canonical  Gospel,  from  real  or  supposed  inaccuracies  in  the 

^  21 :  41 :  KOKoht  Ktuem  kn\4e§i^  peaimos  pMiims  (or  maloi  male)  perdeL 
The  E.  ReTiBion  reprodnoee  the  paronomasia  (which  is  obliterated  in  the 
E.  y.)  thuB :  ''  He  will  miaerablj  destroy  those  miserable  men."  Other  ptajB 
on  words  :  n/rpar  and  v^po,  16  :  18  ;  fiofrrclKayw  and  'nMkayia^  6:7;  A^a>if- 
•vtf'uf  S«wt  ^aiwi,  **  they  make  their  faoes  unappear<Me  (disfigan  them),  that 
they  may  appear ^"^  6  :  16 ;  oomp.  24  : 7.  Weiss  deriyes  the  originality  of  tiie 
Oreek  Ifatthew  from  the  use  of  the  Greek  Mark ;  but  this  would  not  acooimt 
for  these  and  similar  passages. 

'Jerome  fimt  observed  that  Matthew  follows  not  Septuoffinta  tmntfa- 
toTum  auetoritatem^  sed  Hebraieam  {De  ei>.  Hktsir.y  a  8).  Credner  and  Bieek 
brooght  oat  this  important  difference  more  folly,  and  Holtsmann  {I}ie  S^ 
Bwmg.y  p.  259),  Ritsohl,  Kdetlin,  Keim  (I.,  69  sqq  ),  Meyer  (p.  9),  and  Weis 
(p.  44)  confirm  it  But  Hilgenfeld  and  Keim  unnecessarily  see  in  thia  fact  ui 
indication  of  a  later  editor,  who  exists  only  in  their  critical  fancy. 

'  Jerome  acknowledges  the  oncertainty  of  the  translator,  De  tir.  iB.,  c.  3 : 
**  Quie  poiUa  in  Ghraecum  trarutulerit  [the  Hebrew  Matthew],  ncn  mitii  en- 
turn  «&'*  It  has  been  Tarioasly  traced  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
(SfpMpe.  Pseud(hAthan,)y  to  a  disciple  of  Matthew,  or  to  another  disciideL 

*  So  Benge],  Gaerioke,  Schott,  Olahaosen,  Thiersch. 
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narrative,  but  they  are  at  best  very  trifling  and  easily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Matthew  paid  most  attention  to  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  probably  had  a  better  memory  for  thoughts  than 
for  facts.* 

But  whatever  be  the  view  we  take  of  the  precise  origin  of  the 
first  canonical  Gospel,  it  was  universally  received  in  the  ancient 
church  as  the  work  of  Matthew.  It  was  our  Matthew  who  is 
often,  though  freely,  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr  as  early  as 
A.D.  146  among  the  "  Gospel  Memoirs ; "  it  was  one  of  the  four 
Grospels  of  which  his  pupil  Tatian  compiled  a  connected 
**  Diatessaron ;  ^  and  it  was  the  only  Matthew  used  by  Irenseus 
and  all  the  fathers  that  follow. 


§  81.  Mark. 

Commeniaries. 

OaoBcm  PsCTEB  (the  largest  Com.  on  M.,  London,  1661,  2  vok.  fol.) ; 
0.  Fb.  a.  Fbttzsohb  (EvangeUum  Marcij  Idps.,  1830) ;  A.  EiiOsnsB- 
KAMK  (Da8  Marcusevangelitan  nach  seinsm  QueUenxoeriha  fur  die 
evang.  Gesck.,  Gdttingen,  1867) ;  B.  Whiss  (Iku  MarcusevangeHum 
und  seine  synopt,  ParaSelen,  Berhn,  1872) ;  Meteb  (6th  ed.  hj'WjnaB, 
G5tt.,  1878) ;  Joseph  A.  Aqkxandeb  (New  York,  1858,  and  London, 
1866);  Habvbt  Qoodwih  (London,  1860) ;  Jomx  H.  Godwin  (Lon- 
don, 1869) ;  Jamks  Mokibon  {Marlt^s  Memoir  o/Jesua  Christ,  London 
and  Glasgow,  1873,  second  ed.,  1876,  third  ed.,  1881,  one  of  the 
Teiy  best  Com.,  learned,  reverential,  and  sensible) ;  C.  F.  Maclbab 
(Cambridge,  1877) ;  Canon  Cook  (London,  1878) ;  Enwm  W.  Kicb 
(Philad.,  1881) ;  Matthxw  B.  Bxudlib  (New  York,  1881). 

'  Hejer  and  Weiss  regard  the  reports  of  the  resnrrectioii  of  the  dead  at  the 
cmcifixion  and  the  story  of  the  watch,  oh.  27  :  63,  63-66,  as  post-apostolio 
legends ;  but  the  former  is  not  more  diffioalt  than  the  resmrrection  of  Lasanis, 
and  the  latter  has  all  the  marks  of  intrinsic  probability.  Meyer  also  gratni- 
tonsly  assumes  that  Matthew  mnst  be  corrected  from  John  on  the  date  of  the 
crudfizion ;  bnt  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between  the  Synoptic  and  the 
Jobannean  date.  See  p.  188.  Meyer's  opinion  is  that  Matthew  wrote  only  a 
Hebrew  collection  of  the  disooiiraes  of  our  Lord,  that  an  unknown  hand  at  an 
early  date  added  the  narrative  portions,  and  another  anonymous  writer, 
before  the  year  70,  made  the  Greek  translation  which  was  nniversally  and 
justly,  as  far  as  substance  is  concerned,  regarded  aa  Matthew's  work  (pp.  14, 
23).    But  these  are  all  pure  oonjecturesL 
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Life  of  Mask. 

The  second  Evangelist  combines  in  his  name,  as  well  as  in  his 
mission,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Roman,  and  is  a  connecting^  link 
between  Peter  and  Paul,  but  more  especially  a  pupil  and  com- 
panion of  the  former,  so  that  his  Gospel  may  properly  be  call^ 
the  Gospel  of  Peter.  His  original  name  was  John  or  Johanan 
{i.  e.j  Jehovah  is  gracious,  OotthoJd)^  his  surname  was  Mark  («.  ^., 
Mallet).*  The  surname  supplanted  the  Hebrew  name  in  his 
later  life,  as  Peter  supplanted  Simon,  and  Paul  snpplanted 
Saul.  The  change  marked  the  transition  of  Christianity  from 
the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles.* 

He  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Mary  who  lived  at  Jemsalem 
and  offered  her  house,  at  great  risk  no  doubt  in  that  critical 
period  of  persecution,  to  the  Christian  disciples  for  devotional 
meetings.  Peter  repaired  to  that  house  after  his  deliverance 
from  prison  (a.d.  44).  This  accounts  for  the  close  intimacy  of 
Mark  with  Peter;  he  was  probably  converted  through  him,  and 
hence  called  his  spiritual  "  son ''  (1  Pet.  5 :  13)/  He  may  have 
had  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  Christ ;  for  he  is  probably 
identical  with  that  unnamed  "young  man"  who,  according  to  his 
own  report,  left  his  "linen  cloth  and  fled  naked"  from  Geth- 
semane  in  the  night  of  betrayal  (14 :  51).  He  would  hardly 
have  mentioned  such  a  trifling  incident,  unless  it  had  a  special 
significance  for  him  as  the  turning-point  in  his  life.  Lange 
ingeniously  conjectures  that  his  mother  owned  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  or  a  house  close  by. 

Mark  accompanied  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  their  minister 
{inrrjpiTTf^)  on  their  first  great  missionary  journey;  but  left 

*  Marcus,  and  the  diminntiye  Marcdlus  (Little  Mallet),  are  weU  knovn 
Roman  names.     Marcos  Tullius  Cicero  wrote  an  oration  pro  Marco  Maree&K 

«  Acts  12  :  12,  25;  18  :  5,  18;  15  :  37;  CoL  4  :  10;  3  Tim.  4  :  11  ;  Philem. 
24;  1  Pet.  5:18. 

»  There  is  no  good  reason  for  taking  "  son  ^  here  literally  (with  CrednerV 
when  the  figurative  meaning  so  fully  harmonises  with  Scripture  usage  and 
with  what  we  otherwise  certainly  know  of  Mark's  intimate  relations  to  Pieter 
hoth  from  the  Acts  and  from  tradition.  A  daughter  of  Peter  (Petronilla)  is 
mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  but  not  a  son. 
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them  half-way,  heing  discouraged,  it  eeems,  by  the  ardnous 
work,  and  returned  to  his  mother  in  Jerusalem.  For  this  rea- 
son Paul  refused  to  take  him  on  his  next  tour,  while  Barnabas 
was  willing  to  overlook  his  temporary  weakness  (Acts  15  :  38). 
There  was  a  *^  sharp  contention  "  on  that  occasion  between  these 
good  men,  probably  in  connection  with  the  more  serious  col- 
lision between  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2 :  11  sqq.). 
Paul  was  moved  by  a  stem  sense  of  duty ;  Barnabas  by  a  kindly 
feeling  for  his  cousin.'  But  the  alienation  was  only  temporary. 
For  about  ten  years  afterwards  (63)  Paul  speaks  of  Mark  at 
Eome  as  one  of  his  few  "  fellow-workers  unto  the  kingdom  of 
God,**  who  had  been  "a  comfort "  to  him  in  his  impriBonment ; 
and  he  commends  him  to  the  brethren  in  Asia  Minor  on  his 
intended  visit  (Col.  4: :  10,  11 ;  Philem.  24).  In  his  last  Epistle 
he  charges  Timothy  to  bring  Mark  with  him  to  Home  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  "  useful  to  him  for  ministering "  (2  Tim. 
4 :  11).  We  find  him  again  in  company  with  Peter  at  "  Baby- 
lon," whether  that  be  on  the  Euphrates,  or,  more  probably,  at 
Rome  (1  Pet.  5  :  13). 

These  are  the  last  notices  of  him  in  the  Kew  Testament. 
The  tradition  of  the  church  adds  two  important  facts,  that  he 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  Rome  as  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  and  that 
afterwards  he  founded  the  church  of  Alexandria.  Tlie  Coptic 
patriarch  claims  to  be  his  successor.  The  legends  of  his  martyr- 
dom in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero  (this  date  is  given  by  Jerome) 
are  worthless.  In  827  his  relics  were  removed  from  Egypt  to 
Venice,  which  built  him  a  magnificent  five-domed  cathedral  on 
the  Place  of  St.  Mark,  near  the  Doge's  palace,  and  chose  him 
^th  his  symbol,  the  Lion,  for  the  patron  saint  of  the  republic. 

His  Relattoit  to  Petkb. 
Though  not  an  apostle,  Mark  had  the  best  opportunity  in  his 
mother's  house  and  his  personal  connection  with  Peter,  Paul, 
Barnabas,  and  other  prominent  disciples  for  gathering  the  most 
authentic  information  concerning  the  gospel  history. 
1  it^Ut,  Col  4 :  10. 
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The  earliest  notice  of  his  Gospel  we  have  from  Papias  of 
Hierapolis  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  He  reports 
among  the  primitive  traditions  which  he  collected,  that  "  Mark, 
having  become  the  interpreter  of  Peter  {epfMjveur^  Hirpov 
yev6fA€vo^)j  wrote  down  accurately  {cucpifiA^  eypa'^ai)  whatever 
he  remembered,*  without,  however,  recording  in  order  (rd^ei) 
what  was  either  said  or  done  by  Christ  For  neither  did  he 
hear  the  Lord,  nor  did  he  follow  Him ;  but  afterwards,  as  I 
said,  [he  followed]  Peter,  who  adapted  his  instructions  to  the 
needs  [of  his  hearers],  but  not  in  the  way  of  giving  a  connected 
account  of  the  Lord's  discourses.'  So  then  Mark  conunitted  no 
error  in  thus  writing  down  such  details  as  he  remembered ;  for 
he  made  it  his  one  forethought  not  to  omit  or  to  misrepresent 
any  details  that  he  had  heard."  * 

In  what  sense  was  Mark  an  "  interpreter"  of  Peter  ?  Not  as  the 
translator  of  a  written  Aramaic  Gk>6pel  of  Peter  into  the  Greek, 
for  of  such  an  Aramaic  original  there  is  no  trace,  and  Peter  (to 
judge  from  his  Epistles)  wrote  better  Greek ;  nor  as  the  trans- 
lator of  his  discourses  into  Latin,  for  we  know  not  whether  he 
understood  that  language,  and  it  was  scarcely  needed  even  in 
Eome  among  Jews  and  Orientals  who  spoke  Greek ;  ^  nor  in  the 
wider  sense,  as  a  mere  clerk  or  amanuensis,  who  wrote  down 
what  Peter  dictated ;  but  as  the  literary  editor  and  publisher  of 

'  ifiyrifi6yw^t.  It  is  ao  translated  by  Valois,  Lazdner,  Meyer,  Weiss,  Liglit- 
foot  The  rendering  **  recorded/'  which  is  preferred  by  Cmsd  and  Morison, 
makes  it  tautological  with  the  preceding  l^jpofty.  The  *'  he  '*  may  be  refezxed 
to  Mark  or  to  Peter,  probably  to  the  former. 

'  &XX*  ovx  &(nrtp  a^rra^uf  r^v  icvpuuc&if  wowifitifos  XSymw  (or  Koyimif,  orades). 

'  Enseb.,  ffist  Bcd.y  III.  89.  For  a  critical  disensaion  of  this  importtnt 
testimony  see  Weiaa  and  Morison,  also  Lightfoot  in  the  *'Gontemp.  Bey.,*' 
▼ol.  XXVI.  (1875),  pp.  a93  sqq.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidenoe  for  refer- 
ring this  description  to  a  fictitioiis  pre-canonical  Mark,  as  is  stiU  donie  by 
Davidson  (new  ed. ,  I.  589). 

*  The  Latin  was  provincial,  the  Oreek  universal  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Cicero  (Pro  Arch.,  10) :  **  Q rosea  leguntur  in  omnibui  fere  gerUibus;  Latina 
9uis  fintbtis,  exifftm  sane^  eonUnentur,"  The  tradition  that  Mark  wrote  his 
Gospel  first  in  Latin  is  too  late  to  deserve  any  credit.  Baronias  defends  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  Vulgate,  and  pats  the  composition  back  to  the  year  45. 
The  supposed  Latin  autograph  of  Mark's  Gospel  at  Venice  is  a  fragment  of 
the  Vulgate. 
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tlie  oral  Gospel  of  his  spiritaal  father  and  teacher.  So  Mercurj 
^WBB  called  the  interpreter  of  the  gods,  because  he  communicated 
to  mortals  the  messages  of  the  gods.  It  is  quite  probable, 
liowever,  that  Peter  sketched  down  some  of  the  chief  events 
under  the  first  impression,  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  and  that 
Bucli  brief  memoirs,  if  they  existed,  would  naturally  be  made 
use  of  by  Mark.* 

We  learn,  then,  from  Papias  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel 
from  the  personal  reminiscences  of  Peter's  discourses,  which 
were  adapted  to  the  immediate  wants  of  his  hearers ;  that  it 
was  not  complete  (especially  in  the  didactic  part,  as  compared 
with  Matthew  or  John),  nor  strictly  chronological. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  informs  us  that  the  people  of  Home 
were  so  much  pleased  with  the  preaching  of  Peter  that  they 
requested  Mark,  his  attendant,  to  put  it  down  in  writing,  which 
Peter  neither  encouraged  nor  hindered.  Other  ancient  fathers 
emphasize  the  close  intimacy  of  Mark  with  Peter,  and  call  his 
Gospel  the  Gospel  of  Peter.' 

ThB  Gk)8PEL. 

Thi^  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  book :  it  is  derived  from 
die  apostolic  preaching  of  Peter,  but  is  the  briefest  and  so  far  the 
least  complete  of  all  the  Gospels,  yet  replete  with  significant 
details.  It  reflects  the  sanguine  and  impulsive  temperament, 
rapid  movement,  and  vigorous  action  of  Peter.  In  this  respect 
its  favorite  particle  "  straightway  "  is  exceedingly  characteristic. 
The  break-down  of  Mark  in  Pamphylia,  which  provoked  the 
censure  of  Paul,  has  a  parallel  in  the  denial  and  inconsistency 
of  Peter ;  but,  like  him,  he  soon  rallied,  was  ready  to  accompany 
Paul  on  his  next  mission,  and  persevered  faithfully  to  the  end. 

^  Jnsfcin  Martyr  (DiaL  e,  Trpj^^  o.  100)  aotaally  quotes  from  the  *'  Memoin 
(inirofmiAoytifAaTa)  of  Peter  *'  the  desjgnation  of  the  eone  of  Zebedee,  *'  Boan* 
erges"  or  ''  Sons  of  Thunder;  **  but  he  evidentlj  refers  to  the  written  Gospel 
of  Mark,  who  alone  mentions  this  fact,  8  :  17. 

'  See  the  testimonies  of  Jerome,  Ensebius,  Origen,  Tertoliian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Iieneens,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Papias,  well  presented  in  Kirchhofer 
(ed.  Gharterls)  on  CaiumieUy^  pp.  141-160,  and  in  Morison's  Com. ,  pp.  xx> 
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He  betrays,  by  omissioiiB  and  additions,  the  direct  influence 
of  Peter.  He  informs  us  that  the  house  of  Peter  waa  ^'the 
house  of  Simon  (mi  Anchrew^^  (1 :  29).  He  begins  the  public 
ministry  of  Christ  with  the  calling  of  these  two  brothers  (1  :  IG), 
and  ends  the  undoubted  part  of  the  Gospel  with  a  message  to 
Peter  (16 : 7),  and  the  supplement  almost  in  the  very  worda  of 
Peter.'  He  tells  us  that  Peter  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
when  he  proposed  to  erect  three  tabernacles,  ^^knew  not  what 
to  say  "  (9  :  6).  He  gives  the  most  minute  account  of  Peter^s 
denial,  and — alone  among  the  Evangelists — ^records  the  fact  that 
he  warmed  himself  ^^in  the  light"  of  the  fire  so  that  he  conld 
be  distinctly  seen  (14 :  64),  and  that  the  cock  crew  twioe^  giving 
him  a  second  warning  (14 :  72).  No  one  would  be  more  likely 
to  remember  and  report  the  fact  as  a  stimulus  to  hamilitj 
and  gratitude  than  Peter  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mark  omits  the  laudatory  words  of  Jesns 
to  Peter :  '^  Thou  art  Eock,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church;"  while  yet  he  records  the  succeeding  rebuke:  **Get 
tliee  behind  me,  Satan."*  The  humility  of  the  apostle,  who 
himself  warns  so  earnestly  against  the  hierarchical  abuse  of  the 
former  passage,  offers  the  most  natural  explanation  of  this  con- 
spicuous omission.  ^'  It  is  likely,"  says  Eusebius,  ^^  that  Peter 
maintained  silence  on  these  points;  hence  the  sQence  of  Mark.^* 

Characfeb  and  Aim  of  Marit. 

The  second  Oospel  was — according  to  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  ancient  church,  which  is  sustained  by  internal  evidence — 
written  at  Rome  and  primarily  for  Soman  readers,  probably 

>  16  :  19  :  **  The  Lord  Jesus  .  .  .  was  reoeiyed  up  into  heaveiL.  and  aal 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God;  *"  oomp.  1  Pet  8  :  28:  ''who  is  on  the  t%lit 
hand  of  God,  having  gone  into  heayen.'*  /      ^ 

'  Oh.  8  :  27-^ ;  compared  with  Matt.  16  :  18-|^^^  ' 

'  Dan.  Evang.,  III.  5,  quoted  by  Moriaon^  p.  zzxy.  In  yiew  of  the  facta 
quoted  aboye  the  reader  may  judge  of  Dr.  Dayjdaon'a  awertion  (/lUrod.,  1883, 
ToL  L,  541) :  '*  That  Mark  was  not  the  writer  of  the  oanoniinal  Qoqpal  nrnj  be 
inferred  from  the  faot  that  it  is  not  apeoiaUy  remaikaUe  in  particolaiarela^va 
to  Peter.*' 
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before  the  death  of  Peter,  at  all  events  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.' 

It  is  a  faithful  record  of  Peter's  preaching,  whidi  Mark  must 
have  heard  again  and  again.  It  is  an  historical  sermon  on  the 
text  of  Peter  when  addressing  the  Boman  soldier  Cornelius: 
^^6od  anointed  Jesus  of  ^N^azareth  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
with  power:  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that 
were  oppressed  of  the  devil;  for  God  was  with  him."'  It 
omits  the  history  of  the  infancy,  and  rushes  at  once  into  the 
public  ministry  of  our  Lord,  beginning,  like  Peter,  with  the 
baptism  of  John,  and  ending  with  the  ascension.  It  represents 
Christ  in  the  fulness  of  his  living  enei^,  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  mighty  wonder-worker  who  excited  amazement  and  carried 
the  people  irresistibly  before  him  as  a  spiritual  conqueror.  This 
aspect  would  most  impress  the  martial  mind  of  the  Komans, 
who  were  bom  to  conquer  and  to  rule.  The  teacher  is  lost  in 
the  foimder  of  a  kingdom.  The  heroic  element  prevails  over 
the  prophetic.  The  victory  over  Satanic  powers  in  the  healing 
of  demoniacs  is  made  very  prominent.  It  is  the  gospel  of 
divine  force  manifested  in  Christ.  The  symbol  of  the  lion  is 
not  inappropriate  to  the  Evangelist  who  describes  Jesus  as  the 
lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.* 

*  IrensBus  (Adv,  Ear.,  III.  1)  b&jb  ^^ after  the  departure"  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  ^^poit  hoTum  excetnim,^*  or  in  the  original  Greek  preeenred  bj  Eoaehiiia 
{H.  M.,  Y.  8,  ed.  Heiniohen,  I.  224),  pLtrii  iV  ro6rw  lto8oy.  This  must  mean 
*'  after  their  decease/*  not  **  after  their  departore  from  Rome  '*  (Grabe).  Bat 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Epiphanins,  Eosebins,  Jerome*  and  other 
fathexB  assign  the  oomposition  to  a  time  brfare  the  martyrdom  of  Peter. 
Christophorson  (in  his  Latin  Version  of  the  Churoh  Histoiy  of  Eosebius, 
pnbL  1570,  as  quoted  by  Stieren  in  Iren.  Op.,  I.  423,  note  4)  suggested  a  dif- 
ferent reading,  fierh  riiw  lic8o(rii^,  f.  e.,  after  the  publication  of  Matthew's 
Hebrew  Gospel,  as  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  sentence,  and  Morison  (p.  zxy) 
Beems  inclined  to  accept  this  conjecture.  Very  unlikely;  all  the  MSS., 
Bufinus  and  the  Latin  translator  of  Irenaeus  read  t^d^p.  See  Stieren,  in  loe. 
The  conflicting  statements  can  be  easily  harmonized  by  a  distinction  between 
the  composition  before,  and  the  publication  after,  the  death  of  Peter.  By 
publication  in  those  days  was  meant  the  copying  and  distribution  of  a  book. 

'  Acts  10  :  88.  The  sermon  of  Peter  to  Cornelius  is  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in 
a  nutshell. 

*  Lange  (Cam.,  p.  2) :  *'  Mark  delineates  Christ  as,  from  first  to  last,  pre- 
eminently the  victorious  conqueror  of  aU  Satanic  powers.    He  has  left  us  a 
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Mai*k  gives  us  a  Gospel  of  facts,  while  Matthew's  is  a  Grospel 
*  of  divine  oracles.  He  reports  few  discourses,  but  many  mirades. 
He  unrolls  the  short  public  life  of  our  Lord  in  a  series  of  brief 
life-pictures  in  rapid  succession.  He  takes  no  time  to  explain 
and  to  reveal  the  inside.  He  dwells  on  the  outward  aspect  of 
that  wonderful  personality  as  it  struck  the  multitude.  Com- 
pared with  Matthew  and  especially  with  John,  he  is  superficial, 
but  not  on  that  account  incorrect  or  less  useful  and  neoeeflarr. 
He  takes  the  theocratic  view  of  Christ,  like  Matthew;  while 
Luke  and  John  take  the  universal  view ;  but  while  Matthew  for 
his  Jewish  readers  begins  with  the  descent  of  Christ  from 
David  the  King  and  often  directs  attention  to  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  Mark,  wilting  for  Gentiles,  b^ins  with  "the  Son 
of  God"  in  his  independent  personality.*  He  rarely  quotes 
prophecy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  translates  for  his  Eoman 
readers  Aramaic  words  and  Jewish  customs  and  opinions.*  He 
exhibits  the  Son  of  God  in  his  mighty  power  and  expects  the 
reader  to  submit  to  his  authority. 

Two  miracles  are  peculiar  to  him,  the  healing  of  the  deaf  and 

dumb  man  in  Decapolis,  which  astonished  the  people  ^^  beyond 

measure  "  and  made  them  exclaim :  "  He  hath  done  all  things 

well :  he  maketh  even  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak  ' 

(7 :  31-37).     The  other  miracle  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  a 

record  of  the  manifestation  of  Ohrirt'B  power  when  that  great  Lion  aeiaed 
npon  the  anoient  world,  and  of  his  brief  but  deoiaiTe  viotorj,  after  which  only 
the  rains  of  the  ancient  world  are  left,  which  in  tnm  formah  the  material 
for  the  new  one."  Thomson  (Speaker'a  Cam,^  Introd,  to  QctptU^  p.  zzzr): 
^^  The  wonder-working  Son  of  God  sweepa  over  his  kingdom,  awiftly  and 
meteor-like :  and  men  are  to  wonder  and  adore.  His  conrse  ia  aometiraes 
represented  as  abrupt,  mysterious,  awful  to  the  disciples :  He  leaves  them  at 
night ;  conceals  himself  from  them  on  a  journey.  The  diadplea  are  amased 
and  afraid  (10  :  24,  32).  And  the  Evangelist  means  the  same  impression  o^ 
awe  to  be  imparted  to  the  reader.*' 

*  The  reading  of  the  textus  rea  vlov  (roO)  htov  in  Mark  1  : 1  is  sustained 
by  d(*  ABDL,  nearly  all  the  cursives,  and  retained  by  T>aohmann  and  Tregellei 
in  the  text,  by  Westoott  and  Hort  in  the  margin.  Tischendorf  omitted  it  in  his 
6th  ed.  on  the  strength  of  his  favorite  tj(*  (in  its  original  form),  and  OrigeB. 
Ireneus  has  both  readings.  The  term  ocouxa  seven  tames  in  ICaxk,  and  is  es- 
pecially appropriate  at  the  beginning  of  his  Oospel  and  a  part  of  its  veqr  title. 

•8:17;  6:41;  7:1-4;  12:18;  15:8,  S^^J^. 
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gradrual  cure,  the  healing  of  the  blmd  man  at  TSJ^^i^^  S»4i"ft' 
upon  the  first  touch  of  Christ  saw  the  men  around  him  walking, 
but  indistinctly  as  trees,  and  then  after  the  second  laying  on  of 
hands  upon  his  eyes  "  saw  all  things  clearly  "  (8  :  22-26).  He 
omits  important  parables,  but  alone  gives  the  uiteresting  para- 
ble of  the  seed  growing  secretly  and  bearing  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  grain  in  the  ear  (4 :  26-29). 

It  is  an  interesting  feature  to  which  Br.  Lange  first  has 
directed  attention,  that  Mark  lays  emphasis  on  the  periods  of 
pause  and  rest  which  "rhythmically  intervene  between  the 
several  great  victories  achieved  by  Christ."  He  came  out  from 
his  obscure  abode  in  Kazareth ;  each  fresh  advance  in  his  pub- 
lic life  is  preceded  by  a  retirement,  and  each  retirement  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  and  greater  victory.  The  contrast  between  the 
contemplative  rest  and  the  vigorous  action  is  striking  and  ex- 
plains the  overpowering  effect  by  revealing  its  secret  spring  in 
the  communion  with  God  and  with  himself.  Thus  we  have 
after  his  baptism  a  retii*ement  to  the  wilderness  in  Judaea  before 
he  preached  in  Galilee  (1 :  12) ;  a  retirement  to  the  ship  (3:7); 
to  the  desert  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Galilee  (6  :  81) ; 
to  a  mountain  (6 :  46) ;  to  tlie  border  land  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
(7 :  24r) ;  to  Becapolis  (7 :  31) ;  to  a  high  mountain  (9:2);  to 
Bethany  (11  : 1) ;  to  Gethsemane  (14 :  34) ;  his  rest  in  the  grave 
before  the  resurrection ;  and  his  withdrawal  from  the  world  and 
his  reappearance  ia  the  victories  of  the  gospel  preached  by  his 
disciples.  "The  ascension  of  the  Lord  forms  his  last  with- 
drawal, which  is  to  be  followed  by  his  final  onset  and  absolute 
victory."  * 

Doctrinal  PosmoN. 

Mark  has  no  distinct  doctrinal  type,  but  is  catholic,  irenic, 
unsectarian,  and  neutral  as  regards  the  party  questions  within 
the  apostolic  church.     But  this  is  not  the  result  of  calculation 

*  See  Lange'B  Analysia  of  Mark,  Chm,^  pp.  13-14 ;  also  hie  BibtUcunde^  pp. 
185-187.  Lange  dieooyered  many  oharacteriatio  features  of  the  Gospels,  whioh 
We  passed  without  acknowledgment  into  many  other  books. 
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or  of  a  tendency  to  obliterate  and  conciliate  existing  differences." 
Mark  simply  represents  the  primitive  form  of  Chnstianity  itsdf 
before  the  circnmdsion  controversy  broke  oat  which  occasioned 
the  apostolic  conference  at  Jerasalem  twenty  years  after  the 
fomidmg  of  the  church.  His  Gospel  is  Petrine  without  being 
anti-Pauline,  and  Pauline  without  being  anti-Petrine.  Its  doc- 
trinal tone  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sermons  of  Peter  in  the 
Acts.  It  is  thoroughly  practical.  Its  preaches  Christianity,  not 
theology. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  Grospels,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  Matthew  has  a  special  refer^ice  to  Jewish,  Lnke 
to  Gentile  readers,  and  that  both  make  their  selection  aooord- 
ingly  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  and  in  accordance  with 
their  peculiar  charisma  and  aim,  but  without  altering  or  color- 
ing  the  facts.  Mark  stands  properly  between  them  just  as  Peter 
stood  between  James  and  PauL 

Thb  Sttul 
The  style  of  Mark  is  undassical,  inelegant,  provincial,  homely, 
poor  and  repetitious  in  vocabulary,  but  original,  fresh,  and  pic- 
turesque, and  enlivened  by  interesting  touches  and  flickers.* 

1  Kb  asserted  bj  Banr,  Sohwegler,  Koetiin,  and  quite  teoentlj  again  hy  Dr. 
Davidson,  who  sajs  (I.  605) :  *^  The  oolorleas  neatcalitj  of  the  (Joepel  waa  an 
important  factor  in  oonciliating  antagonistic  parties.**  Dr.  Horison  (p.  zin) 
well  remarks  against  this  Tubingen  tendency  critioSsm :  **  There  is  not  so 
much  as  a  straw  of  evidenoe  that  the  CkMpel  of  Mark  oooupied  a  posiiion  of 
mediation,  or  irenio  neutrality,  in  relation  to  the  other  two  BynoptLo  Gospels. 
It  is  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  a  creative  imagination  that  its  penman  ii 
depicted  as  warily  steering  his  critical  bark  between  some  Scylla  in  St.  Mat- 
thew's representations  and  some  Gharybdis  in  St.  Lnke^s.  There  is  no  S^yUa 
in  the  repreeentations  of  St.  Matthew.  It  must  be  invented  if  sospeoted. 
There  is  no  Gharybdis  in  the  representations  of  St  Lake.  Neither  ia  there 
any  indication  in  St.  Mark  of  wary  steering,  or  of  some  latent  aim  of  destina- 
tion kept,  like  sealed  orders,  nnder  look  and  key.  There  ia,  in  all  the  Gospels, 
perfect  transparency  and  simplicity,  ^  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Ghrist.*  ** 

'  Ewald  characterizes  Mark's  style  as  the  Sckmelz  derfrUchen  Btume^  as  the 
wUe,  reine  Leben  der  SUffiB,  Kahnis  as  dnuiueh  and  frappant,  Meyer  ss 
nuderUeh  aruehatiUeh.  Lange  speaks  of  the  **  enthusiasm  and  vividness  of 
realisation  which  acoounts  for  the  brevity,  rapidity,  and  somewhat  dramatio 
tone  of  the  narrative,  and  the  introduction  of  details  vrtiioh  give  life  to  the 
scene." 
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He  was  a  etranger  to  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  unskilled  in  lite- 
rary composition,  bat  an  attentive  listener,  a  close  observer,  and 
faithful  recorder  of  actual  events.  He  is  strongly  Hebraizing, 
and  uses  often  the  Hebrew  cmd^  but  seldom  the  argumentative 
for.  He  inserts  a  number  of  Latin  words,  though  most  of  these 
occur  also  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  in  the  Talmud.'  He  uses 
the  particle  "forthwith"  or  "straightway"  more  frequently 
than  all  the  other  Evangelists  combined.'  It  is  his  pet  word, 
and  well  expresses  his  haste  and  rapid  transition  from  event 
to  event,  from  conquest  to  conquest  He  quotes  names  and 
phrases  in  the  original  Aramaic,  as  "Abba,"  "Boanerges," 
"  Talitha,  kum,"  "  Corban,"  "  Ephphathah,"  and  "  Eloi,  Eloi," 
with  a  Greek  translation.'  He  is  fond  of  the  historical  present,* 
of  the  direct  instead  of  the  indirect  mode  of  speech,'  of  pic- 
torical  participles,'  and  of  affectionate  diminutives.^  He  ob- 
serves time  and  place  of  important  events.'  He  has  a  number 
of  peculiar  expressions  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.' I 

'  K^MTOf  {(seMU%\  mrrvptmw  {eenturio)^  ^4arrit  {$extariu8\  mnKwXdrmp  {speeu- 
iator)^  and  the  LatinMng  phraaes  rh  litaifhy  woithf  (aatitfaeere,  15  :  15),  ^<rxc(r«9 
lx«>^  (*^  txtremia  mm),  ov/Afio^hMw  SiS^Mu  {consilium  dare)*  Mark  even  oset 
the  Roman  names  of  ooins  instead  of  the  Greek,  leoipdmit  {quadran$j 
12 :  43). 

*  €{f^4»s  or  €^^s  oocors  (aooording'  to  Bnider's  Concord.)  forty-one  times  in  the 
6o<ipel  of  Mark,  nearly  as  often  as  in  all  other  New  Test  writings  combined. 
But  there  are  some  variations  in  reading.  Codex  D  omits  it  in  several  pas- 
sages. The  English  Version,  by  its  inexonsable  love  of  variations,  obliterates 
many  oharacteristio  features  of  the  sacred  writers.  This  very  particle  is 
translated  in  no  less  than  seven  different  ways :  straightway,  immediately, 
forthwith,  as  soon  as,  by  and  by,  shortly,  and  anon. 

*8: 17;  5:41;  7:11,84;  14:36;  15:34. 
M:21,  40,  44;  2:3,  10,  17;  11:1;  14:43,66. 
»  4  :  39 ;  5  :  8,  9,  12  ;  6  :  23,  31 ;  9  :  25  ;  13  :  6. 

*  Snch  as  ityafi\4}^ty  4fifiKii^aSf  w9ptfi\wf^dfityos^  iufawtfiiirtUt  ic^^,  ifAfipifOiad'' 
H^V9%y  ifrierpa^hf  iiroffrtyd^as, 

^  As  iroiS/oK,  KopAarioVy  Kvydpior^  ^vydn'ptopy  Ix^^ioy,  irrdptoy. 
«Time:  1  :  35  ;  3:1;  4:35;  6:3;  11  :  11,  19;   16:35;  16:3.     Place: 
2  :  13;  5  :  20  ;  7  :  31;  12  :  41;  13  :  3  ;  14  :  68  ;  15  :  39  ;  16  :  5. 

*  As  irypt^tty,  A\akoSf  hX^KTOpo^yia^  7ra^c^5,  iK^oft^ei&^ai^  iyayita\i(ta-^tu, 
i^dnya,  iytiX^Wy  ^(ovScv^,  tyyvxoy^  iMyiKikas^  wpcuruti  wpaaud^  wpoffdfifiaroy^ 
wpofi§pifiyayy  irpoaopfuCta^aiy  0to^Ai^c<y,  Tii^oiryAf,  ^ok^yioy^  and  others. 
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Chabactebistic  Details. 

Mark  iuserts  many  delicate  tints  and  interesting  incidents  of 
^rsons  and  events  which  he  mast  have  heard  from  primitive 
witnesses.  They  are  not  the  touches  of  fancy  or  the  reflections 
of  an  historian,  but  the  reminiscences  of  the  first  impressions. 
They  occur  in  every  chapter.  He  makes  some  little  contribu- 
tion to  almost  every  narrative  he  has  in  common  with  Matthew 
and  Luke.  He  notices  the  overpowering  impression  of  awe  and 
wonder,  joy  and  delight,  which  the  words  and  miracles  of  Jesus 
and  his  very  appearance  made  upon  the  people  and  the  dis- 
ciples ;  *  the  actions  of  the  multitude  as  they  were  rushing  and 
thronging  and  pressing  upon  Him  that  He  might  touch  and 
heal  them,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  standing  room,  or  time  to 
eat.'  On  one  occasion  his  kinsmen  were  about  forcibly  to  re- 
move Him  from  the  throng.  He  directs  attention  to  the  human 
emotions  and  passions  of  our  Lord,  how  he  was  stirred  by  pity, 
wonder,  grief,  anger  and  indignation.*  He  notices  his  attitudes, 
looks  and  gestures,*  his  sleep  and  hunger.* 

He  informs  us  that  Jesus,  "  looking  upon  ^  the  rich  young 
ruler,  "loved  him,"  and  that  the  ruler's  "countenance  felK 
when  he  was  told  to  sell  all  he  had  and  to  follow  Jesus.  Mark, 
or  Peter  rather,  must  have  watched  the  eye  of  our  Lord  and 
read  in  his  face  the  expression  of  special  interest  in  that  man 
who  notwithstanding  his  self -righteousness  and  worldliness  had 
some  lovely  qualities  and  was  not  very  far  from  the  kingdom.* 

>  1  :  22,  37;  2  :  12 ;  4  :  41 ;  6  :  2,  51  ;  10  ;  24,  26,  82. 

•8:10,  20,  82;  4:1;  6:21,81;  6:  81,83. 

'  6  :  34 :  *'  he  had  oompasBion  on  them ;  **  6:6:  *'  he  marrelled  because  of 
their  nnbelief  '*  (as  he  marvelled  also  at  the  gpreat  faith  of  the  heathen  een- 
tnrioQ,  Matt.  8  :  10  ;  Luke  7:8);  3:5:  ^'  when  he  had  looked  roond  about 
them  with  anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardening  of  their  heart ; "  8  :  12 :  '^^  be 
sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit ;"  10  :  14 :  **he  was  moyed  with  indignation,*  or 
**  was  much  displeased"  with  the  oonduot  of  the  disoiples. 

M:31;  8:5,34;  5:32;  7:33,84;  8  :  12,  83  (**  but  he,  turning  about,  and 
seeing  his  disoiples,  rebnked  Peter") ;  9  :  85  ;  10  :  23,  82 ;  11  :  11. 

»  4  :  88  ;  6  :  81  ;  11  :  12. 

*  10  :  21,  22 :  4fie\4}lMu  ahr^  ^miirw  aWSy,  This  must  be  taken  fai  its 
natural  meaning  and  not  weakened  into  '*  kissed  Urn,"  or  **  spoke  kindlj  to 
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The  cnre  of  the  demoniac  and  epileptic  at  the  foot  of  the 
mount  of  transfiguration  is  narrated  with  greater  circnmstan- 
tiality  and  dramatic  vividness  by  Mark  than  by  the  other 
Synoptists.  He  supplies  the  touching  conversation  of  Jesus 
with  the  father  of  the  sufferer,  which  drew  out  his  weak  and 
struggling  faith  with  the  earnest  prayer  for  strong  and  victori- 
ous faith:  "I  believe;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief."*  We  can 
imagine  how  eagerly  Peter,  the  confessor,  caught  this  prayer, 
and  how  often  he  repeated  it  in  his  preaching,  mindful  of  his 
own  weakness  and  trials. 

All  the  Synoptists  relate  on  two  distinct  occasions  Christ's 
love  for  little  children,  but  Mark  alone  tells  us  that  He  "  took 
little  children  into  his  arms,  and  laid  his  hands  upon  them." ' 

Many  minor  details  not  found  in  the  other  Gh)spels,  however 
insignificant  in  themselves,  are  yet  most  significant  as  marks  of 
the  autopticity  of  the  narrator  (Peter).  Such  are  the  notices 
that  Jesus  entered  the  house  of  '^  Simon  and  Andrew,  with 
James  and  John "  (1 :  29) ;  that  the  Pharisees  took  counsel 
^'  with  the  Herodians  "  (3  :  6) ;  that  the  raiment  of  Jesus  at  the 
transfiguration  became  exceeding  white  as  snow  ^^so  as  no  fuller 
on  earth  can  whiten  them  "  (9:3);  that  blind  Bartimseus  when 
called,  ^'  casting  away  his  garment,  leaped  up "  (10 :  60),  and 
came  to  Jesus ;  that  "  Peter  and  James  and  John  and  Andrew 
asked  him  privately"  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  about  the  coming 
events  (13 :  3) ;  that  the  five  thousand  sat  down  "  in  ranks,  by 
hundreds  and  fifties  "  (6  :  4:0) ;  that  the  Simon  who  carried  the 
cross  of  Christ  (15  :  21)  was  a  "  Cyrenian  "  and  "  the  father  of 
Alexander  and  Rufus"  (no  doubt,  two  well-known  disciples, 
perhaps  at  Rome,  comp.  Rom.  16  :  13). 

bim/*  or  ''pitied  him."  Our  Savionr,  says  Morison,  in  {.,  *' would  diacem  in 
the  young  man  not  a  little  that  was  really  amiable,  the  result  of  the  partial  re- 
ception and  reflection  of  gracious  Divine  influences.  There  was  ingenuousness, 
for  instance,  and  moral  earnestness.  There  was  restraint  of  the  animal  pas- 
BicDs,  and  an  aspiration  of  the  spirit  toward  the  things  of  the  world  to 
come.*' 

'  0  :  21-25.     Comp.  Matt.  17  :  14-18  ;  Luke  9  :  87-42. 

'9:86;  10:10;  comp.  with  liatt  18:2;  19:13;  andLnke9:48;  18:16. 
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We  may  add,  as  peculiar  to  Mark  and  "bewraying"  Peter, 
the  designation  of  Christ  as  "the  carpenter"  (6:3);  the  name 
of  the  blind  beggar  at  Jericho,  "  Bartimsens "  (10 :  46) ;  the 
"  cushion  "  in  the  boat  on  which  Jesus  slept  (4 :  38) ;  the  "  green 
grass"  on  the  hill  side  in  spring  time  (4  :  39) ;  the  "one  loaf  ^ 
in  the  ship  (8  :  14) ;  the  colt  "tied  at  the  door  without  in  the 
open  street"  (11:4);  the  address  to  the  daughter  of  Jairus 
in  her  mother  tongue  (5  :  41) ;  the  bilingual  "  Abba,  Father,'' 
in  the  prayer  at  Gethsemuie  (14 :  86 ;  comp.  Bom.  8 :  16 ;  GaL 
4:6). 

Conclusion. 

The  natural  conclusion  from  all  these  peculiarities  is  that 
Mark's  Gk^spel,  far  from  being  an  extract  from  Matthew  or 
Luke  or  both,  as  formerly  held,'  is  a  thoroughly  independent 
and  original  work,  as  has  been  proven  by  minute  investigations 
of  critics  of  different  schools  and  aims.'  It  is  in  all  its  esaen- 
tial  parts  a  fresh,  life-like,  and  trustworthy  record  of  the  per- 
sons and  events  of  the  gospel  history  from  the  lips  of  honest 
old  Peter  and  from  the  pen  of  his  constant  attendant  and 
pupil.  Jerome  hit  it  in  the  fourth  century,  and  unbiassed  critics 
in  the  nineteenth  century  confirm  it :  Peter  was  the  narrator, 
Mark  the  writer,  of  the  second  Gk)spel.* 

Some  have  gone  further  and  maintain  that  Mark,  "  the  inter- 
preter of  Peter,"  simply  translated  a  Hebrew  Grospel  of  his 
teacher;*  but  tradition  knows  nothing  of  a  Hebrew  Peter, 

1  By  Augnstin,  Griesbach,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Banr,  Davidson. 

*As  G.  H.  Weifise,  Wilke,  Ewald,  Lange,  HoltBmann,  Bernbaid  Wels, 
Westcott,  Abbott,  Morison.     See  §  79,  p.  609. 

^  Jerome  wrote  to  Hedibia,  a  pious  lady  in  Ganl  (Ep.  CXX  a  10,  in  Opera^ 
ed.  Migne,  I.  1002) :  ''  Habebat  ergo  [Paultu]  TUum  interpretem ;  naU  A 
beattu  Petnta  Maroum,  ctUug  eoangetium  Petro  narrante  (not  dietanU\  H  iSo 
[Marco]  scribente,  eampantum  Mt."  This  letter  was  written  in  406  or  407, 
from  Bethlehem.  Horison  (p.  zzzrii) :  ^*  If  we  assume  the  patristio  tadi> 
tion  regarding  St  Peter's  relation  to  St.  Mask,  we  find  the  oontenta  and  text- 
ure of  the  Gospel  to  be  without  a  jar  at  any  point,  in  perfeot  aocoid  with  tiie 
idea." 

*  So  James  Smith  in  his  DiuertaUcm  an  the  Origin  cmd  OonnseUon  €f  ths 
€h9pd8j  and  again  in  the  DitsertaUon  an  the  Ltfe  and  Writingt  of  St,  iMkf, 
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while  it  speaks  of  a  Hebrew  Matthew;  and  a  book  is  called 
after  its  author,  not  after  its  translated.  It  is  enough  to  saj, 
Peter  was  the  preacher,  Mark  the  reporter  and  editor. 

The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  reliableness  of  the  Synop- 
tic record  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  self-evident.  It  leaves  no 
room  for  the  mythical  or  legendary  hypothesis.* 

Integrtty  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Gospel  closes  (16 :  9-20)  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  the  continued  mani- 
festations of  power  that  attend  the  messengers  of  Christ  in 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  whole  creation.  This  close  is  upon 
the  whole  characteristic  of  Mark  and  presents  the  gospel  as  a 
divine  power  pervading  and  transforming  the  world,  but  it  con- 
tains some  peculiar  features,  namely :  (1)  one  of  the  three  dia- 
tinct  narratives  of  Christ's  ascension  (ver.  19,  "  he  was  received 
up  into  heaven ; "  the  other  two  being  those  of  Luke  24 :  61  and 
Acts  1 :  9-11),  with  the  additional  statement  that  he  "  sat  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  "  (comp.  the  similar  statement,  1  Pet. 
3  :  22) ;  (2)  an  emphatic  declaration  of  the  necessity  of  baptism 
for  salvation  (''he  that  belie veth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved"), 
with  the  negative  clause  that  unbelief  {i,  e.y  the  rejection  of  the 
gospel  offer  of  salvation)  condemns  ("  he  that  disbelieveth  shall 
be  condemned");'  (3)  the  fact  that  the  apostles  disbelieved 

prefixed  to  the  fourth  ed.  of  hU  Vayaga  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  PatU  (1880), 
pp.  20  sqq. 

*  **  In  Bubstanoe  and  style  and  treatment,  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark  is essentiallj 
a  transcript  from  life.  The  coarse  and  the  issue  of  facts  are  imaged  in  it 
with  the  dearest  outline.  If  all  other  arguments  against  the  mythic  origin  of 
the  ETangelic  narratiyes  were  wanting,  this  vivid  and  simple  record,  stamped 
with  the  most  distinct  impress  of  independenoe  and  originality, — totally  un- 
connected with  the  symbolism  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  totally  independent  of 
the  deeper  reasonings  of  the  New, — would  be  sufficient  to  refute  a  theory 
subversive  of  all  faith  in  history.  The  details  which  were  originally  addressed 
to  the  vigorous  intelligence  of  Roman  hearers  are  still  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion for  us.  The  teaching  which  'met  their  wants*  in  the  first  age,  finds  a 
corresponding  field  for  its  action  now.'*    Westoott,  I  e,,  800  (Am.  ed.). 

*  Ver.  16  :  6  wurrtiffets  ical  fiawrur^U  (rwd^frtroi,  6  9h  Airurr^tfOf  jcctreurpi^ffvrac. 
This  declaration  takes  the  place  of  the  command  to  baptise,  Hatt  28  :  10.    It 
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the  report  of  Mary  Magdalene  until  the  risen  Lord  appeared  to 
them  personally  (vers.  11-14;  but  John  intimates  the  same, 
20  :  8,  9,  especially  in  regard  to  Thomas,  ver.  25,  and  Matthew 
mentions  that  some  doubted,  28  :  17 ;  comp.  Luke  24 :  37—41) ; 
(4)  an  authoritative  promise  of  supernatural  powers  and  signs 
which  shall  accompany  the  believers  (vers.  17,  18).  Among 
these  is  mentioned  the  pentecostal  glossolalia  under  the  unique 
name  of  speaking  with  new  tongues.* 

The  genuineness  of  this  closing  section  is  hotly  contested,  and 
presents  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  textual  criticism. 
The  arguments  are  almost  equally  strong  on  both  sides,  but 
although  the  section  cannot  be  proven  to  be  a  part  of  the 
original  Gospel,  it  seems  clear:  (1)  that  it  belongs  to  primi- 
tive tradition  (like  the  disputed  section  of  the  adulteress  in  John, 
ch.  8) ;  and  (2)  that  Mark  cannot  have  closed  his  Grospel  with 
ver.  8  i^ap)  without  intending  a  more  appropriate  conclusion. 

applies  only  to  oonyerted  believers  (5  yurrc^otts),  not  to  children  who  are  in- 
capable of  an  act  of  faith  or  unbelief,  and  yet  are  included  in  the  cove- 
nant blessing  of  Christian  parents  (comp.  1  Gor.  7  :  14).  Hence  it  is  only  pod- 
tive  unbelief  which  condemns,  whether  with  or  without  baptism ;  while  faith 
saves  with  baptism,  ordinarily,  but  exceptionally  also  without  baptism.  Hse 
we  should  have  to  condemn  the  penitent  thief,  the  Quakers,  and  aU  anbaptued 
infants.  St.  Augnstin  derived  from  this  passage  and  from  John  8  : 5  ( j|  8Serr»;  > 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  and  univetsal  necessity  of  water-baptism  for  salva- 
tion ;  and  hence  the  further  (logical,  but  not  theological)  inference  drawn  by 
the  great  and  good  bishop  of  Hippo,  with  reluctant  heart,  that  all  unbapiued 
infants  dying  in  infancy  are  forever  damned  (or,  at  least,  excluded  from  hea- 
ven), simply  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  before  they  were  capable  of  committing 
an  actual  transgression.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Ghurdi  to  this 
day.  Some  Oalvinistic  divines  in  the  seventeenth  century  held  the  same  viev 
with  regfard  to  reprobate  infants  (if  there  be  such),  but  allowed  an  indefinite 
extension  of  the  number  of  deet  infants  beyond  the  confines  of  Christendom. 
Zwiugll  held  that  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved.  Fortonately  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  has  condemned  the  dogma  harrilnl^  of  infant  damnatios 
by  his  own  conduct  toward  (unbaptissed)  children,  and  his  express  declarstkin 
that  to  them  belongs  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  that  our  heavenly  Father 
does  not  wish  any  of  them  to  perish..  Matt.  18:^0;  19:18-15;  Mark 
10  :  18-16 ;  Luke  18  :  15-17.  In  the  light  of  these  passages  we  must  explain 
John  8  :  5  and  Mark  10  :  16,  which  have  been  so  grossly  misanderstood. 

*  yKAtrtrois  Xak4i<rotHrty  kcuvcus.  Tischendorf  retains  muyoTs;  Tregellea,  We^- 
cott  and  Hort  put  it  in  the  margin,  as  it  is  omitted  in  several  uncials  and 
ancient  versions. 
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The  result  does  not  affect  the  character  and  credibility  of  the 
Gospel.  The  section  may  be  authentic  or  correct  in  its  state- 
ments, without  being  genuine  or  written  by  Mark.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  which,  properly  understood,  does  not  harmonize 
with  apostolic  teaching. 


KoTB  ON  THB  DISPUTED  CijOsb  OF  Mabk,  Gh.  16 : 9-20.  * 

I.  Beasons  against  the  gennineness : 

1.  The  section  is  wanting  altogether  in  the  two  oldest  and  most  valu- 
able uncial  manuscripts,  the  Sinaitic  (ti()  and  the  Vatican  (B).  The 
latter,  it  is  tme,  after  ending  the  Gospel  with  ver.  8  and  the  subscrip- 
tion KATA  MAPKON,  leaves  the  remaining  third  column  blank,  which  is 
snfficient  space  for  the  twelve  verses.  Much  account  is  made  of  this 
fact  by  Drs.  Burgon  and  Scrivener ;  but  in  the  same  MS.  I  find,  on  ex- 
amination of  the  fac- simile  edition,  blank  spaces  from  a  few  lines  up  to 
two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  a  column,  at  the  end  of  Mattliew,  John, 
Acts,  1  Pet.  (fol.  200),  1  John  (fol.  208),  Jude  (fol.  210),  Bom.  (fol.  227), 
Eph.  (fol.  262),  CJoL  (fol.  272).  In  the  Old  Testament  of  B,  as  Dr.  Abbot 
has  first  noted  (in  1872),  there  are  two  blank  columns  at  the  end  of 
Nehemiah,  and  a  blank  column  and  a  half  at  the  end  of  Tobit.  In  anj 
case  the  omission  indicates  an  objection  of  the  copyist  of  B  to  the  sec- 
tion, or  its  absence  in  the  earlier  manuscript  he  used. 

I  add  the  following  private  note  from  Dr.  Abbot:  *'In  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  a  column  and  a  third  are  left  blank  at  the  end  of  Mark,  half 
a  page  at  the  end  of  John,  and  a  whole  page  at  the  end  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  (Contrast  the  ending  of  Matthew  and  Acts.)  In  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment^  note  especially  in  this  MS.  Leviticus,  Isaiah,  and  the  £p.  of 
Jeremiah,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  half  a  page  or  more  is  left  blank ; 
contrast  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Lamentations.  There  are  similar  blanks 
at  the  end  of  Buth,  2  Samuel,  and  Daniel,  but  the  last  leaf  of  those 
books  ends  a  quaternion  or  quire  in  the  MS.  In  the  Sinaitic  MS.  more 
than  two  columns  with  the  whole  following  page  are  left  blank  at 
the  end  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  though  the  two  next  leaves  belong  to 
the  same  quaternion;  so  at  the  end  of  the  Acts  a  colnmn  and  two- 
thirds  with  the  whole  of  the  following  page ;  and  at  the  end  of  Barnabas 
a  column  and  a  half.  These  examples  show  that  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion depended  largely  on  the  whim  of  the  copyist;  and  that  we  can 
not  infer  with  confidence  that  the  scribe  of  B  knew  of  any  other  ending 
of  the  Gtospel." 

There  is  also  a  shorter  conclusion,  unquestionably  spurious,  which  in 
L  and  several  MSS.  of  the  iEthiopic  version  immediately  foUotrs  ver.  8, 
and  appears  also  in  the  margin  of  274,  the  Harclean  Syriac,  and  the  best 
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Coptio  MS.  of  the  Gospel,  while  in  k  of  the  Old  Latin  it  takes  the  plaee 
of  the  longer  ending.  For  details,  see  Westcott  and  Hort,  IL,  Appendix 
pp.  30,  3S,  44  sq. 

2.  EusebiuB  and  Jerome  state  expressly  that  the  section  was  wanting 
in  almost  all  the  Gtreek  copies  of  the  Gospels.  It  was  not  in  the  oopy 
nsed  by  Victor  of  Antioch.  There  is  also  negatiye  patristic  erideiioe 
against  it,  particularly  strong  in  the  case  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Tertnl- 
lian,  and  Cyprian,  who  had  special  occasion  to  quote  it  (see  Westcott 
and  Hort,  II.,  Append^  jpjp.  30-38).  Jerome's  statement,  however,  is 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  depend  upon  Eusebius,  and  that 
he  himself  translated  the  passage  in  his  Vulgate. 

3.  It  is  wanting  in  the  important  MS.  k  representing  the  African 
text  of  the  Old  Latin  version,  which  has  a  different  conclusion  (like  that 
in  L),  also  in  some  of  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Armenian  yersion,  while  in 
others  it  follows  the  usual  subscription.  It  is  also  wanting  in  an  unpub- 
lished Arabic  yersion  (made  from  the  Gfreek)  in  the  Vatican  Libraiy, 
which  is  likewise  noteworthy  for  reading  or  in  1  Tim.  8 :  16. 

4.  The  way  in  which  the  section  begins,  and  in  which  it  refers  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  giye  it  the  air  of  a  conclusion  deriyed  from  some  ex- 
traneous source.  It  does  not  record  the  fulfilment  of  the  promiee  in 
ver.  7.  It  uses  (yer.  9)  irpmrjf  o-aj3/3arou  for  the  Hebraistic  rg  fuf  tmf 
aa^ffdrtav  of  16  : 2.  It  has  many  words  or  phrases  (e.^.,  iroptvofsai  used 
three  times)  not  elsewhere  found  in  Mark,  which  strengthen  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  dealing  with  a  different  writer,  and  it  lacks  Maik's 
usual  graphic  detail.  But  the  argument  from  difference  of  style  and 
vocabulary  has  been  overstrained,  and  can  not  be  regarded  as  in  itaelf 
decisive. 

n.  Arguments  in  favor  of  the  genuineness : 

1.  The  section  is  found  in  most  of  the  uncial  MSS.,  A  C  D  X  r  A  Z, 
in  all  the  late  uncials  (in  L  as  a  secondary  reading),  and  in  all  the 
cursive  MSS.,  including  1, 33,  69,  etc. ;  though  a  number  of  the  cursivaB 
either  mark  it  with  an  asterisk  or  note  its  omission  in  older  copies. 
Hence  the  statements  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  seem  to  need  some 
qualification.  In  22  (as  Dr.  Burgon  has  first  pointed  out)  the  liturgical 
word  T(\ovy  denoting  the  end  of  a  reading  lesson,  is  inserted  after  both 
ver.  8  and  ver.  20,  while  no  such  word  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  other 
Gospels.  This  shows  that  there  were  two  endings  of  Mark  in  difforeot 
copies. 

2.  Also  in  most  of  the  ancient  versions,  the  Itala  (with  the  exception 
of  ''  k,"  or  the  codex  Bobbiensis,  used  by  Columban),  the  Vulgate,  the 
Curat onian  Syriac  (last  part),  the  Peshito,  the  Fhiloxenian,  the  Coptic, 
the  Gothic  (first  part),  and  the  ^thiopic,  but  in  several  MSS.  only 
after  the  spurious  shorter  conclusion.  Of  these  versions  the  Itala,  the 
Coretonian  and  Peshito  Syriac,  and  the  Coptic,  are  older  than  any  of 
our  Greek  codices,  but  the  MSS.  of  the  Coptic  are  not  older  than  the 
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tiprelfih  or  tenth  oemtoiy,  and  may  hAYe  undoigone  changes  as  well  as 
tlie  Greek  MSS. ;  and  the  MSS.  of  the  ^thiopic  are  all  modem.  The 
'best  MSS.  of  the  old  Latin  are  mutilated  here.  The  only  extant  frag- 
ment of  Mark  in  the  Onretonian  Syriac  is  T7.  17-20,  so  that  we  cannot 
tell  whether  yy.  ^20  immediately  followed  ver.  8,  or  appeared  as  they 
clo  in  cod.  L.    But  Aphraates  quotes  it. 

3.  In  all  the  existing  Greek  and  Syriac  lectionaries  or  evangeliaries 
and  synaxaries,  as  far  as  examined,  which  contain  the  Scripture  reading 
lessons  for  the  churches.  Dr.  Burgon  lays  great  stress  on  their  testi- 
mony (ch.  X.),  but  he  overrates  their  antiquity.  The  lection-systems 
c«nnot  be  traced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  when  great 
liturgical  changes  took  place.  At  that  time  the  disputed  verses  were 
widely  circulated  and  eagerly  seized  as  a  suitable  resurrection  and 
ascension  lesson. 

4.  IrenfBus  of  Lyons,  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century, 
long  before  Eusebius,  expressly  quotes  verse  19  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  {Adv.  Hcer,,  TLL  10,  6).  The  still  earlier  testimony  of  Justin 
Martyr  {Apol.^  L  45)  is  doubtful  (The  quotation  of  vers.  17  and  18  in 
lib.  viii,  c.  1  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  Hip- 
polytus.)  Marinus,  Macarius  Magnes  (or  at  least  the  heathen  writer 
whom  he  cites),  Didymus,  Chrysostom  (?  ?),  Epiphanius,  Nestorius,  the 
apocryphal  Gesta  Filati,  Ambrose,  Augustin,  and  other  later  fathers 
quote  from  the  section. 

5.  A  strong  intrinsic  argument  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  Mark 
cannot  interUionaUy  have  concluded  his  Gospel  with  the  words  i^io^ovvro 
yap  (16 : 8).  He  must  either  have  himself  written  the  last  verses  or 
Bome  other  conclusion,  which  was  accidently  lost  before  the  book  was 
multiplied  by  transcription ;  or  he  was  unexpectedly  prevented  from 
finishing  his  book,  and  the  conclusion  was  supplied  by  a  friendly  hand 
from  oral  tradition  or  some  written  source. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  critics  and  exegetes  are  very  much  divided. 
The  passage  is  defended  as  genuine  by  Simon,  Mill,  Bengel,  Storr, 
Matthffii,  Hug,  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Olshausen,  Lange, 
Ebrard,  Hilgenfeld,  Broadus  ("Bapt.  Quarterly,"  Philad.,  1869),  Bur- 
gon (1871),  Scrivener,  Wordsworth,  McOlellan,  Cook,  Morison  (1882). 
It  is  rejected  or  questioned  by  the  critical  editors,  Griesbach,  Lachmann, 
Tisohendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford,  Westcott  and  Hort  (though  retained  by 
all  in  the  text  with  or  without  brackets),  and  by  such  critics  and  com- 
mentators as  Fritzsche,  Credner,  Beuss,  Wieseler,  Holtzmann,  £eim, 
Scholten,  Elostermann,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Weiss,  Norton,  Davidson.  Some 
of  these  opponents,  however,  while  denying  the  composition  of  the  sec- 
tion by  Mark,  regard  the  contents  as  a  part  of  the  apostolic  tradition. 
Miohelsen  surrenders  only  vers.  9-14,  and  saves  vers.  16-20.  Ewald  and 
Holtzmann  conjecture  the  original  conclusion  from  vers.  9,  10,  and  16- 
20;  Yolkmar  invents  one  from  elements  of  all  the  Synoptists. 
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m.  Solutions  of  the  problem.  All  mere  conjeotores;  oertaintT'  is 
impossible  in  this  case. 

1.  Mark  himself  added  the  seotion  in  a  later  edition,  issued  perhi^M 
in  Alexandria,  having  been  interrupted  in  Bome  just  as  he  canie  to 
16 : 8,  either  by  Peter's  imprisonment  and  martyrdom,  or  by  sidmessy  or 
some  accident.  Incomplete  copies  got  into  circulation  before  he  was 
able  to  finish  the  book.     So  Miohaelis,  Hug,  and  others. 

2.  The  original  conclusion  of  Mark  was  lost  by  some  accident,  most 
probably  from  the  originsd  autograph  (where  it  may  have  occupied  a 
separate  leaf),  and  the  present  paragraph  was  substituted  by  an  anony- 
mous editor  or  collector  in  the  second  century.  So  Griesbach,  Sohiili- 
hess,  David  Schulz. 

8.  Luke  wrote  the  section.    So  Hitzig  {Johannes  Marcuij  p.  187). 

4.  Godet  (in  his  Com,  on  Luke,  p.  8  and  p.  613,  EngL  transl.)  modi- 
fies this  hypothesis  by  assuming  that  a  third  hand  supplied  the  doae, 
partly  from  Luke's  Gospel,  which  had  appeared  in  the  mean  time,  and 
partly  (vers.  17  and  18)  from  another  source.  He  supposes  that  Mark 
was  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  outbreak  of  the  Neronian  persecn- 
tion  in  64  and  precipitously  fled  from  the  capital,  leaving  ius  unfinished 
Gospel  behind,  which  was  afterward  completed  when  Luke*s  Gospel 
appeared.  In  this  way  Godet  accounts  for  the  fact  that  up  to  Mark 
16  : 8  Lake  had  no  influence  on  Mark,  while  such  influence  is  apparrait 
in  the  concluding  section. 

6.  It  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  lost  Gospel  fragments  used  by  Lake 
(1 : 1),  and  appended  to  Mark's  by  the  last  redactor.    Ewald. 

6.  The  section  is  from  the  pen  of  Mark,  but  was  purposely  omitted  by 
some  scribe  in  the  third  century  from  hierarchical  prejudice,  because  it 
represents  the  apostles  in  an  unfavorable  light  after  the  resunection,  wo 
that  the  Lord  '*  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief  and  hardnees  of 
heart"  (ver.  14).     Lange  (Leben  Jesu,  I.  166).     Unlikely. 

7.  The  passage  is  genuine,  but  was  omitted  in  some  valuable  copy 
by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word  rtXos,  which  often  is  found  after 
ver.  8  in  cursives.  So  Bui^on.  <<  According  to  the  Western  order." 
he  says  (in  the  "Quarterly  Beview"  for  Oct.,  1881),  "S.  MariL  occu- 
pies t?ie  last  place.  From  the  earliest  period  it  had  been  customary  to 
write  T€\os  (Thb  End)  after  the  8th  verse  of  his  last  chapter,  in  token 
that  there  a  famous  ecclesiastical  lection  comes  to  a  dose.  Let  the  laai 
leaf  of  one  very  ancient  archetypal  copy  have  begun  at  ver.  9,  and  let 
that  last  leaf  have  perished ; — and  aU  is  plain.  A  foithful  copyist  will 
have  ended  the  Gospel  perforce— as  B  and  fi^  have  done— at  S.  Mu& 
16  :  8."  But  this  liturgical  mark  is  not  old  enough  to  explain  the 
omission  in  2^,  B,  and  the  MSS.  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  and  a  reading 
lesson  would  close  as  abruptly  with  ydp  as  the  Gospel  itseU. 

8.  The  passage  cannot  claim  any  apostolic  authority ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
less founded  on  some  tradition  of  the  apostolic  age.    Its  authoiahip  and 
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preciae  date  muBt  lemam  nnknown,  bat  it  is  apparently  older  than  the 
time  wlien  the  oanonioal  Gk>spelB  were  generally  received ;  for  although 
it  has  points  of  contact  with  them  all,  it  contains  no  attempt  to  harmo- 
nize tlieir  yarioos  representations  of  the  course  of  events.  So  Dr.  Hort 
(H.,  Appendix^  61).    A  similar  view  was  held  by  Dean  Alford. 

For  fall  information  we  refer  to  the  critical  apparatus  of  TiBchendorf 
and  Tregelles,  to  the  monograph  of  Weiss  on  Mark  {Das  Marcusevanff., 
pp.  512-515),  and  especially  to  the  exhaustive  discussion  of  Westcott 
and  Hort  in  the  second  volume  (Append,  pp.  29-^1).  The  most  elabor- 
ate Tindication  of  the  genuineness  is  by  Dean  Burgon  :  TTie  Last  Twelve 
Verses  of  the  Oospel  according  to  S.  Mark  Vindicated  against  Recent  Critical 
Objections  and  Established  (Oxford  and  Lond.,  1871,  884  pages),  a  very 
learned  book,  but  marred  by  its  over-confldent  tone  and  unreasonable 
hostility  to  the  oldest  uncial  MSS.  (2i(  and  B)  and  the  most  meritorious 
textual  critics  (Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles).  For  other  able  de- 
fences see  Dr.  Scrivener  {Introd  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Test,,  2d  ed., 
1874,  pp.  507-513),  Dr.  Morison  {Com,  on  Mark,  pp.  446  and  468  sqq.), 
and  Canon  Oook  (in  Speaker's  Com,  on  Mark,  pp.  301--808). 

Liaclimann  gives  the  disputed  section,  according  to  his  principle  to  fur- 
nish the  text  as  found  in  the  fourth  century,  but  did  not  consider  it 
gennine  (see  his  article  in  ''Studien  und  Eritiken"  for  1880,  p.  848). 
Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  set  the  twelve  verses  apart.    Alford  incloses 
them  in  single  brackets,  Westcott  and  Hort  in  double  brackets,  as  an 
early  interpolation ;  the  Bevised  Version  of  1881  retains  them  with  a 
marginal  note,  and  with  a  space  between  vers.  8  and  9.    Dean  Burgon 
("  Quarterly  Rev."  for  Oct.,  1881)  holds  this  note  of  the  Revision  (which 
simply  states  an  acknowledged  fact)  to  be  "  the  gravest  blot  of  all,"  and 
triumphantly  refers  the  critical  editors  and  Revisionists  to  his  "sepa- 
rate treatise  extending  over  800  pages,  which  for  the  best  of  reasons  has 
never  yet  been  answered,"  and  in  which  he  has  "demonstrated,"  as 
he  assures  us,  that  the  last  twelve  verses  in  Mark  are  "as  trustworthy  as 
any  other  verses  which  can  be  named."    The  infallible  organ  in  the 
Vatican  seems  to  have  a  formidable  rival  in  Chichester,  but  they  are  in 
irreconcilable  conflict  on  the  true  reading  of  the  angelic  anthem  (Luke 
2  :  14)  :  the  Pope  chanting  with  the  Vulgate  the  genitive  (tvboKlas,  bonce 
voluntatis),  the  Dean,  in  the  same  article,  denouncing  this  as  a  "  grievous 
perversion  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,"  and  holding  the  evidence  for 
the  nominative  (MoKia)  to  be  "  absolutely  decisive,"  as  if  the  combined 
testimony  of  ^*  A  B  D,  Lremeus,  Origen  0&t.)>  Jerome,  all  the  Latin 
MSS.,  and  the  Latin  Gloria  in  Eoocelsis  were  of  no  account,  as  compared 
with  his  judgment  or  preference. 
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§  82.    LuJce. 

**  Zmom,  Ikafngtlii  et  medicinm  munerapandetu  ; 
Artibtu  hine^  iUitic  religione^  valet : 
UtUU  iUe  labor ^  per  quern  vixere  tot  cegrl ; 
VtUior^  per  quern  tot  didicere  mori  /  *' 

Critical  and  BiogrcgpihicaL 

Sghlbiebicaoheb  :  Ueber  die  Sckri/len  des  Lukas.  Berlin,  1817.  Bepiinied 
in  the  seoond  toL  of  his  SdmmUiche  Werke,  Berlin,  1836  (pp.  1-220). 
Translated  by  Bishop  Thiblwalii,  London,  1825. 

Jahbs  Smith  (of  Jordanhill,  d.  1867) :  Dissertation  an  the  Life  and  Wrii- 
ings  of  St,  Luke,  prefixed  to  his  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Pavl 
(1848),  4th  ed.,  revised  bj  Walter  £.  Smith,  London,  1880  (pp.  293). 
A  most  important  monograph,  espeoially  for  the  historical  aocnncj 
and  oredibilitj  of  the  Acts,  by  an  expert  in  navigation  and  an  ahle 
scholar. 

E.  Benan  :  Les  6vangiles.    Paris,  1877.    Gh.  2JX,  pp.  435-448. 

Th.  Eeds  :  Aus  dem  Urchristenihum.  Zurich,  1878,  Josephus  im  2^.  71, 
pp.  1-27.  An  nnsnccessfnl  attempt  to  prove  that  Luke  used 
Josephus  in  his  chronological  statement,  3 : 1,  2.  Keim  assmnes 
that  the  third  Gospel  was  written  after  the  "  Jewish  war"  of  Jose- 
phus (about  75-78),  and  possibfy  after  his  "  Antiquities  "  (aj>.  94), 
though  in  his  Geschichte  Jesu  (L  71)  he  assigns  the  composition  of 
Luke  to  A.D.  90. 

Sohouien:  Das  FauliniscTie  EvangeUum,  transL  from  the  Dutch  bj 
Bedepenning.    Elberf.,  1881. 

The  Ancient  Testimonies  on  the  Genuineness  of  Luke,  see  in  Ghabibbib 
(Kirchhofer)  :  CanonicUy,  Edinb.,  1880,  pp.  154^166. 

On  the  relation  of  Luke  to  Marcion,  see  especially  VoiiKMAB :  Das  Effan- 
gelium  Marcums,  Leipz.,  1852,  and  Sandat  :  The  Gospels  in  the  Sec- 
ond Century,  London,  1876  (and  his  article  in  the  "FortnighUj 
Beview  "  for  June,  1875). 

Exegeticcd. 

Oommentaries  by  OnioBir  (in  Jerome's  Latin  translation,  with  %  few 
Greek  fragments),  Eusebiub  (fragments),  Ctbil  of  Ai^XAitDStA 
(Syriac  Version  with  translation,  ed.  by  Dean  Smith,  OxL,  1858 
and  1859),  EtrrHTMros  Zioabbnttb,  Throphylaot.— Modem  Com.: 
BomnoiANN  (Scholia  in  Luc.  Ev.,  1830),  Db  Wbitb  (Mark  €tnd  Luke^ 
8d  ed.,  1846),  Meter  (Mark  and  Luke,  6th  ed.,  revised  by  B.  Wxibb, 
1878),  James  Thomson  (Edinb.,  1851, 3  vols.),  J.  J.  VakOosxbbzxb  (in 
Lange,  3d  ed.,  1867,  Engl.  ed.  by  Schaff  and  Starbuck,  K.  T.,  1866), 
Fb.  Gk>DBT  (one  of  the  very  best,  2d  French  ed.,  1870,  EngL  tnnftL 
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by  Shalders  and  CaBin,  Edinb.,  1875,  2  vols.,  reprinted  in  N.  T., 
1881),  Bishop  W.  B.  Jonbs  (in  Speaker's  Com,,  Lond.  and  N.  Y., 
1878),  £.  H.  Plumptbb  (in  Bp.  Ellicotf s  Com,  for  English  Readers, 
liond.,  1879),  Fbbdebiok  W.  Fabbab  (Cambridge,  1880),  Mattbxw 
B.  BiDDiA  (1882). 

Life  of  Luee. 

Ab  Mark  is  inseparably  associated  with  Peter,  so  is  Luke  with 
Paul.  There  was,  in  both  cases,  a  foreordained  correspondence 
and  congeniality  between  the  apostle  and  the  historian  or  co- 
laborer.  We  find  such  holy  and  useful  friendships  in  the  great 
formative  epochs  of  the  church,  notably  so  in  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,  between  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  Zwingli  and 
Oecolampadius,  Calvin  and  Beza,  Cranmer,  Latimer  and  Bid- 
ley  ;  and  at  a  later  period  between  the  two  Wesleys  and  White- 
field.  Mark,  the  Hebrew  Boman  "  interpreter  "  of  the  Galitean 
fisherman,  gave  us  the  shortest,  freshest,  but  least  elegant  and 
literary  of  the  Gospels ;  Luke,  the  educated  Greek,  "  the  beloved 
physician,''  and  faithful  companion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  composed 
the  longest  and  most  literary  Gospel,  and  connected  it  with  the 
great  events  in  secular  history  imder  the  reigns  of  Augustus 
and  his  successors.  If  the  former  was  called  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  by  the  ancients,  the  latter,  in  a  less  direct  sense,  may  be 
called  the  Gospel  of  Paul,  for  its  agreement  in  spirit  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  In  their  accounts  of 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  there  ia  even  a  verbal  agree- 
ment which  points  to  the  same  source  o£  information.  Ko 
doubt  there  was  frequent  conference  between  the  two,  but  no 
allusion  is  made  to  each  other's  writings,  which  tends  to  prove 
that  they  were  composed  independently  during  the  same  period, 
or  not  far  apart.* 
Luke  nowhere  mentions  his  name  in  the  two  books  which  are 

'  Origen,  Easebins,  and  Jerome  erroneoiuly  Bupposed  that  Paul  meant  the 
written  Gospel  of  Lnke  when  he  speaks  of '  my  gospel/'  Bom.  2  :  16 ;  16  :  25 ; 
^  Tim.  2  :  8.  The  word  gospel  is  not  used  in  the  New  Test,  in  the  sense  of  a 
written  record,  except  in  the  titles  which  are  of  post-apostolic  date  ;  and  the 
preface  of  Lnke  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  he  composed  his  work  under 
the  direction  of  any  one  man. 
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by  the  onanimonB  consent  of  antiquity  ascribed  to  him,  and  bear 
all  the  marks  of  the  same  authorship ;  but  he  is  modestly  con- 
cealed under  the  "  we  "  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Acts,  which  is 
but  a  continuation  of  the  third  Gospel.*  He  is  honorablj  and 
aflFectionately  mentioned  three  times  by  Paul  during  his  im- 
prisonment, as  "the  beloved  physician"  (Col.  4 :  14),  as  one  of 
his  "fellow-laborers"  (Philem.  24),  and  as  the  most  faithful 
friend  who  remained  with  him  when  friend  after  friend  had 
deserted  him  (2  Tim.  4:11).  His  medical  profession,  although 
carried  on  frequently  by  superior  slaves,  impUes  some  d^ree 
of  education  and  accounts  for  the  accuracy  of  his  medical  terms 
and  description  of  diseases.*  It  gave  him  access  to  many  fami- 
lies of  social  position,  especially  in  the  East,  where  physicians 
are  rare.  It  made  him  all  the  more  useful  to  Paul  in  the  in- 
firmities of  his  flesh  and  his  exhausting  labors." 

He  was  a  Gentile  by  birth,*  though  he  may  have  become  a 
proselyte  of  the  gate.  His  nationality  and  antecedents  are  un- 
known. He  was  probably  a  Syrian  of  Antioch,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  converts  in  that  mother  church  of  Gentile  ChristianitT,* 
This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  gives  us  much 

>  The  name  Aomtas^  Luecu,  ia  abridged  from  Aowcai'^s,  Lueantti  or  LuoUum 
(as  Apollos  from  ApoUonins,  SUas  from  SilyanuB).  It  is  not  to  be  oonfooiidfid 
with  Lucius,  Acts  13  : 1 ;  Rom.  16  :  21.  The  name  was  not  common,  bat  oon- 
traotions  in  as  were  frequent  in  the  names  of  slayes,  as  Lobeck  obserrea.  Dr. 
Plomptre  (in  his  Oom.)  ingeniooslj  conjectures  that  Luke  was  from  the  reigion 
of  Lucania  in  Southern  Italy,  and  caUed  after  the  famous  poet,  M.  Aniumw 
Lucanus,  as  his  freedman.  In  this  way  he  accounts  for  Luke's  famiUari^ 
with  Italian  localities  (Acts  28  :  18-15),  the  faTor  of  the  undo  of  Luoanva, 
J.  Anneus  Gallic,  shown  to  Paul  (18  :  14-17),  the  tradition  of  the  fiieiidibip 
between  Paul  and  Seneca  (a  brother  of  Gallio),  and  the  intended  journey  of 
Paul  to  Spain  (Rom.  15  :  28),  where  Seneca  and  Lucanus  were  bom  (at  Cor- 
duba).  But  the  chronology  is  against  this  hypotheds.  Luoanua  was  bora 
A.D.  89,  when  Luke  must  haTO  been  already  about  thirty  years  of  age,  aa  ha 
cannot  have  been  much  younger  than  Paul. 

'  Jerome  {Ep.  ad  PatUinum)  says  of  Luke  :  '*  ^\dt  msdicus^  etpariUrcmmia 
eerba  HUus  animcs  languenUs  sunt  msdieina,^^ 

*  Comp.  GaL  4  :  18  ;  2  Cor.  1  :  9;  4  :  10,  12,  16  ;  13  :  7. 

*  He  is  distinguished  from  '^  those  of  the  circumcision,**  GoL  4 :  14 ;  comp.  IL 

*  Eusebius,  III.  4 :  Awxas  rh  ii^w  y4pos  i^w  ri»¥  kif  'Aj^ioxcfof,  r^  ^vmt^i^ 
tk  larp6s,  ir.r.A.  Jerome,  De  vir.  iU.,7 :  ^^  Lucas  metScus  AnUock€fisis  .  .  . 
ssctator  apostoU  Pauli^  et  omnis  peregrinationis  ^us  comes. 
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information  aboat  the  church  in  Antioch  (Acts  11 :  19-30 ; 
13  :  1-3  ;  15  : 1-3,  22-35),  that  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  name 
"  Christians"  to  that  city  (11 :  19),  and  that  in  enumerating  the 
seven  deacons  of  Jerusalem  he  informs  us  of  the  Antiochian 
origin  of  Kicolas  (6 :  5),  without  mentioning  the  nationality  of 
any  of  the  others/ 

We  meet  Luke  first  as  a  companion  of  Paul  at  Troas,  when, 
after  the  Macedonian  call,  ^'  Come  over  and  help  us,"  he  was 
about  to  carry  the  gospel  to  Greece  on  his  second  great  mission- 
ary tour.     For  from  that  important  epoch  Luke  uses  the  first 
personal  pronoun  in  the  plural:  "When  he  [Paul]  had  seen 
the  vision,  straightway  we  sought  to  go  forth  into  Macedonia, 
concluding  that  Gk>d  had  called  u8  to  preach  the  gospel  unto 
them "  (Acts  16 :  10).     He  accompanied  him  to  Philippi  and 
seems  to  have  remained  there  after  the  departure  of  Paul  and 
Silas  for  Corinth  (a.d.  51),  in  charge  of  the  infant  church ;  for 
the  "  we  "  is  suddenly  replaced  by  "  they  "  (17 : 1).    Seven  years 
later  (a.d.  58)  he  joined  the  apostle  again,  when  he  passed  through 
Philippi  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  stopping  a  week  at 
Troas  (Acts  20 :  5,  6) ;  for  from  that  moment  Luke  resumes  the 
"we"  of  the  narrative.     He  was  with  Paul  or  near  him  at 
Jerusalem  and  two  years  at  Csasarea,  accompanied  him  on  his 
perilous  voyage  to  Home,  of  which  he  gives  a  most  accurate 
account,  and  remained  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  first  Boman 
captivity,  with  which  he  closes  his  record  (a.d.  63).     He  may, 
however,  have  been  temporarily  absent  on  mission  work  during 
the  four  years  of  Paul's  imprisonment.     Whether  he  accom- 
panied him  on  his  intended  visit  to  Spain  and  to  the  East,  after 
the  year  63,  we  do  not  know.     The  last  allusion  to  him  is  the 
word  of  Paul  when  on  the  point  of  martyrdom :  "  Only  Luke  is 
with  me"  (2  Tim.  4: 11). 
The  Bible  leaves  Luke  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness  in  the 

^  JamoB  Smith  (<•&,  p.  4)  illostxates  the  argamentatiTe  bearing  of  this  notice 
bj  the  fact  that  of  eight  aoooonts  of  the  Rnmian  campaign  of  1812,  three  by 
French,  three  by  Bnglish,  and  two  by  Scotch  authors  (Scott  and  Alison),  the 
last  two  only  make  mention  of  the  Scotch  eztraotion  of  the  Russian  General 
Barclay  de  Tolly. 
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best  company,  with  Panl  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  world. 

Post-apostolic  tradition,  always  far  below  the  healthy  and 
certain  tone  of  the  New  Testament,  mostly  yagae  and  often 
contradictory,  never  reliable,  adds  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty-four,  labored  in  several  countries,  was  a  painter  of  por- 
traits of  Jesus,  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  apostles,  and  that  he  was 
crucified  on  an  olive-tree  at  El»a  in  Greece.  His  real  or  sup- 
posed remains,  together  with  those  of  Andrew  the  apostle,  were 
transferred  from  Patr»  in  Achaia  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles 
in  Constantinople.' 

The  symbolic  poetry  of  the  Church  assigns  to  him  the  sacri- 
ficial ox ;  but  the  symbol  of  man  is  more  appropriate ;  for  his 
Gospel  isjHir  excellence  the  Grospel  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

SOTTRGES   OF  INFORMATION. 

According  to  his  own  confession  in  the  preface,  Luke  was  no 
eye-witness  of  the  gospel  history,'  but  derived  his  information 
from  oral  reports  of  primitive  disciples,  and  from  numerous 
fragmentary  documents  then  already  in  circulation.  He  wrote 
the  Gospel  from  what  he  had  heard  and  read,  the  Acts  from 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  He  traced  the  origin  of  Chris^ 
tianity  "  accurately  from  the  beginning." 

His  opportunities  were  the  very  best.  He  visited  the  princi- 
pal apostolic  churches  between  Jerusalem  and  Borne,  and  came 
in  personal  contact  with  the  founders  and  leaders*  He  met 
Peter,  Mark,  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  James  and  his  elders  at 
Jerusalem  (on  Paul's  last  visit),  Philip  and  his  daughters  at 
Csssarea,  the  early  converts  in  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  he  en- 
joyed, besides,  the  benefit  of  all  the  information  which  Paul 
himself  had  received  by  revelation  or  collected  from  personal 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-apostles  and  other  primitive  disciplea 

1  Jerome,  De  vir.  »S.,  7:  *^  8epuUu8  e$t  ChnBtanUnopoU^  ad  qnam  m^en 
eicenmo  OonatarUH  anno  ona  efu$  eum  reUquHi  Andrea  apoUoli  trtuuUUa 
iunV 

*  Hence  the  ancient  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  Seventj  Diaoiplea,  or 
one  of  the  two  diaoiples  of  EmmaoB,  cannot  be  true. 
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The  sonrcefl  for  the  history  of  the  infancy  were  Jewish-Chrifl- 
tian  and  Aramsean  (hence  the  strongly  Hebraizing  coloring  of 
the  first  two  chapters);  his  information  of  the  activity  of 
Christ  in  Samaria  was  probably  derived  from  Philip,  who 
labored  there  as  an  evangelist  and  afterwards  in  CsBsarea.  But 
a  man  of  Luke's  historic  instinct  and  conscientiousness  would 
be  led  to  visit  also  in  person  the  localities  in  Galilee  which 
are  immortalized  by  the  ministry  of  Christ.  From  Jerusalem 
or  Ceesarea  he  could  reach  them  all  in  three  or  four  days. 

The  question  whether  Luke  also  used  one  or  both  of  the  other 
Synoptic  Gtospels  has  already  been  discussed  in  a  previous  sec- 
tion. It  is  improbable  that  he  included  them  among  his  evi- 
dently fragmentary  sources  alluded  to  in  the  preface.  It  is 
certain  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  our  Greek  Matthew ;  on 
the  use  of  a  lost  Hebrew  Matthew  and  of  Mark  the  opinion 
of  good  scholars  is  divided,  but  the  resemblance  with  Mark, 
though  very  striking  in  some  sections,'  is  not  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  it  cannot  as  well,  and  even  better,  be  explained  from 
prior  oral  tradition  or  autoptical  memoirs,  especially  if  we  con* 
eider  that  the  resemblances  are  neutralized  by  unaccountable 
differences  and  omissions.  The  matter  is  not  helped  by  a  refer- 
ence to  a  proto-Mark,  either  Hebrew  or  Greek,  of  which  we 
know  nothing. 

Luke  has  a  great  deal  of  original  and  most  valuable  matter, 
which  proves  his  independence  and  the  variety  of  his  sources. 
He  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  and  surpasses 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  fulness,  accuracy,  and  chronological  order 
— three  points  which,  with  all  modesty,  he  claims  to  have  aimed 
at  in  his  preface.'     Sometimes  he  gives  special  fitness  and 

'  As  the  account  of  the  stilling  of  the  tempest,  Luke  8  :  22-25,  compared 
with  Dlark  4  :  85-41 ;  and  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen,  Luke  20 :  9- 
10,  compared  with  Mark  12  : 1-12. 

'1:3:  waffty—aKpifivs—Ka^9^V9'  Says  Godet :  ^^  Matthew  groups  together 
doctrinal  teachings  in  the  form  of  great  disoourses  ;  he  is  a  preacher.  Mark 
narrates  CTents  as  they  occur  to  his  mind  ;  he  is  a  chronicler.  Luke  repro- 
duces the  external  and  internal  development  of  events ;  he  is  the  historian, 
properly  so  called." 
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beauty  to  a  word  of  Christ  by  inserting  it  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  narrative,  and  connecting  it  with  a  particular  occasion. 
But  there  are  some  exceptions,  where  Matthew  is  fuller,  and 
where  Mark  is  more  chronological.  Considering  the  fact  tha: 
about  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  events. 
we  need  not  wonder  that  some  facts  and  words  were  dislocated, 
and  that  Luke,  with  all  his  honest  zeal,  did  not  always  sacoeed 
in  giving  the  original  order. 

The  peculiar  sections  of  Luke  are  in  keeping  with  the  re&t 
They  have  not  the  most  remote  affinity  with  apocryphal  mar- 
vels and  fables,  nor  even  with  the  orthodox  traditions  and 
legends  of  the  post-apostolic  age,  but  are  in  full  harmony  with 
the  picture  of  Christ  as  it  shines  from  the  other  Gospels  and 
from  the  Epistles.  His  accuracy  has  been  put  to  the  severest 
test,  especially  in  the  Acts,  where  he  frequently  allndes  to 
secular  rulers  and  events ;  but  wlyile  a  few  chronological  diflB- 
culties,  as  that  of  the  census  of  Quirinius,  are  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily removed,  he  has  upon  the  whole,  even  in  minute  particu- 
lars, been  proven  to  be  a  faithful,  reliable,  and  well  informed 
historian. 

He  is  the  proper  father  of  Christian  church  history,  and  a 
model  well  worthy  of  imitation  for  his  study  of  the  sources,  his 
conscientious  accuracy,  his  modesty  and  his  lofty  aim  to  in- 
struct and  confirm  in  the  truth. 

Dedication  and  Object. 
The  third  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  certain  Theophilus  {i.e.j  Friend  of  God),  a  man  of 
social  distinction,  perhaps  in  the  service  of  the  government,  as 
appears  from  his  title  "  honorable  "  or  "  most  noble." '    He  was 

*  Lnke  1:4:  Mpdntrrt  et^iXc.  In  Acts  1  : 1  the  epithet  is  omitted.  Bei^ 
infers  from  this  omission  that  when  Lake  wrote  the  Acts  he  was  oo  more 
familiar  terms  with  Theophilus.  The  same  title  is  applied  to  GovemoB  Felix 
and  Festns,  Aots  23  :  26;  24  : 3;  23  :  25.  The  A.  V.  varies  between  **  mort 
excellent "  and  "  most  noble ;  "  the  R.  V.  uniformly  renders  **  most  excellent,** 
which  is  apt  to  be  applied  to  moral  character  rather  than  aooial  position. 
**  Honorable  "  or  **  most  noble  "  would  be  preferable.  Occamonallx,  howerer, 
the  term  is  used  also  towards  a  personal  friend  (see  passages  in  Wetstein). 
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either  a  convert  or  at  least  a  catechumen  in  preparation  for 
cbnrch  membership,  and  willing  to  become  sponsor  and  patron 
of  these  books.  The  custom  of  dedicating  books  to  princes  and 
rich  friends  of  literature  was  formerly  very  frequent,  and  has 
not  died  out  yet.  As  to  his  race  and  residence  we  can  only 
conjecture  that  Theophilus  was  a  Greek  of  Antioch,  where 
Luke,  himself  probably  an  Antiochean,  may  have  previously 
known  him  either  as  his  f reedman  or  physician.  The  pseudo- 
Clementine  Kecognitions  mention  a  certain  nobleman  of  that 
name  at  Antioch  who  was  converted  by  Peter  and  changed  his 
palace  into  a  church  and  residence  of  the  apostle.' 

The  object  of  Luke  was  to  confirm  Theophilus  and  through 
him  all  his  readers  in  the  faith  in  which  he  had  already  been 
orally  instructed,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  conviction  of  the  irre- 
fragable certainty  of  the  facts  on  which  Christianity  rests.' 

Luke  wrote  for  Gentile  Christians,  especially  Greeks,  as  Mat- 
thew wrote  for  Jews,  Mark  for  Romans,  John  for  advanced 
believers  without  distinction  of  nationality.  He  briefly  explains 
for  Gentile  readers  the  position  of  Palestinian  towns,  as  Kaza- 
reth,  Capernaum,  ArimathsBa,  and  the  distance  of  Mount  Olivet 
and  Emmaus  from  Jerusalem.'  He  does  not,  like  Matthew, 
look  back  to  the  past  and  point  out  the  fulfilment  of  ancient 
prophecy  with  a  view  to  prove  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
promised  Messiah,  but  takes  a  universal  view  of  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  all  men  and  f ulfiUer  of  the  aspirations  of  every 
human  heart.  He  brings  him  in  contact  with  the  events  of 
secular  history  in  the  vast  empire  of  Augustus,  and  with  the 
whole  human  race  by  tracing  his  ancestry  back  to  Adam. 

These  features  would  suit  Gentile  readers  generally,  Romans 
as  well  as  Greeks.  But  the  long  residence  of  Luke  in  Greece, 
and  the  ancient  tradition  that  he  labored  and  died  tliere,  give 

>  For  other  oonjectures  on  Theophilus,  which  locate  him  at  Alexandria  or  at 
Borne  or  somewhere  in  Greece,  see  the  Bible  Diets,  of  Winer  and  Smith  stib 
Theophilus.  Some  have  fancied  that  he  was  merely  an  ideal  name  for  everj 
right-minded  reader  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  lover  of  truth. 

'1:4:  Xya  iiriyv^'S  wtpi  &y  icanix^^f  t^v  iur^d\9UUf, 

s  1  :  26  ;  4  :  81 ;  23  :  51 :  124  :  13  (Acts  1  :  12). 
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'Btrength  to  the  view  that  he  had  before  his  mind  chiefly  readers 
of  that  country.  According  to  Jerome  the  Gospel  was  written 
(completed)  in  Achaia  and  Boeotia.  The  whole  book  is  un- 
doubtedly admirably  suited  to  Greek  taste.  It  at  once  capti- 
vates the  refined  Hellenic  ear  by  a  historic  prologue  of  classic 
construction,  resembling  the  prologues  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides.    It  is  not  without  interest  to  compare  them. 

Luke  begins:  ''Forasmnoh  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  draw  np 
a  narrative  concerning  those  matters  which  have  been  fulfilled  amofng 
US,  even  as  they  delivered  them  nnto  as»  which  from  the  beginning  were 
eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word :  it  seemed  good  to  me  alao,  haF- 
ing  traced  the  course  of  all  things  accurately  from  the  first,  to  write  unto 
thee  in  order,  most  noble  Theophilus ;  that  thou  mightest  know  the  cer- 
tainty concerning  the  things  wherein  thou  wast  instmcted." 

Hkbodotus  :  **  These  are  the  researches  of  Herodotus  of  Halicamassos, 
which  he  publishes,  in  order  to  preserve  from  oblivion  the  remembrance 
of  former  deeds  of  men,  and  to  secure  a  just  tribute  of  glory  to  the 
great  and  wonderful  actions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarianB;  and 
withal  to  put  on  record  what  were  their  grounds  of  feud." 

THUOTomES :  "  Thucydides,  an  Athenian,  wrote  the  history  of  tbe  war 
in  which  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenians  fonght  against  one 
another.  He  began  to  write  when  they  first  took  up  arms,  believing 
that  it  would  be  great  and  memorable  above  any  previous  war.  Far  be 
argued  that  both  States  were  then  at  the  full  height  of  their  militaxy 
power,  and  he  saw  the  rest  of  the  Hellenes  either  siding  or  intending  to 
side  with  one  or  other  of  them.  No  movement  ever  stirred  Hellaa  more 
deeply  than  this ;  it  was  shared  by  many  of  the  barbarians,  and  mi^t 
be  said  even  to  affect  the  world  at  large."    (Jowett's  translation.) 

These  prefaces  excel  alike  in  brevity,  taste,  and  tact,  but  \rith 
this  characteristic  difference:  the  Evangelist  modestly  ^th- 
holds  his  name  and  writes  in  the  pure  interest  of  truth  a  record 
of  the  gospel  of  peace  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  men; 
while  the  great  pagan  historians  are  inspired  by  love  of  glory, 
and  aim  to  immortalize  the  destructive  wars  and  feuds  of  Greeks 
and  barbarians. 

Contents  of  the  Gospel  of  Lues. 
After  a  historiographic  preface,  Luke  gives  us  first  a  history 
of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  from 
Hebrew  sources,  with  an  incident  from  the  boyhood  of  the 
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Saviour  (chs.  1  and  2).  Then  he  unfolds  the  history  of  the 
pnblic  miniBtiy  in  chronological  order  from  the  baptism  in  the 
Jordan  to  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  We  need  only  point 
out  those  facts  and  discourses  which  are  not  found  in  the  other 
Gospels  and  which  complete  the  Synoptic  history  at  the  begin- 
ningy  middle,  and  end  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.' 
Luke  supplies  the  following  sections : 
L  Li  the  history  of  the  Infancy  of  John  and  Christ : 

The  appearance  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  to  Zacharias 

in  the  temple  announcing  the  birth  of  John,  1 :  5-25. 

The  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  Virgin 

Mary,  1 :  26-38. 
The  visit  of  the  Yirgin  Mary  to  Elizabeth ;  the  salu- 
tation of  Elizabeth,  1 :  39-46. 
The  Magnificat  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  1 :  46-56. 
The  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  1 :  57-66. 
The  Benedictus  of  Zacharias,  1 :  67-80. 
The  birth  of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem,  2  : 1-7. 
The  appearance  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  of 

Bethlehem,  and  the  "  Gloria  in  excelsis,"  2 :  8-20. 
The  circumcision  of  Jesus,  and  his  presentation  in  the 

Temple,  2 :  21-38. 
The  visit  of  Jesus  in  his  twelfth  year  to  the  passover 
in  Jerusalem,  and  his  conversation  with  the  Jewish 
doctors  in  the  Temple,  2  :  41-62. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  genealogy  of  Christ  from 
Abraham  up  to  Adam ;  while  Matthew  begins,  in 
the  inverse  order,  with  Abraham,  and  presents  in 
the  parallel  section  several  differences  which  show 
their  mutual  independence,  Luke  3  :  23-38 ;  comp. 
Matt.  1 : 1-17. 
11.  In  the  Public  Life  of  our  Lord  a  whole  group  of  impor- 
tant events,  discourses,  and  incidents  which  occurred 

1  For  a  faU  analysis  of  contents  see  Van  Oosterzee,  Com,^  8-10 ;  Westcott, 
IrUrod.  to  ike  G.,  370-372  (Am.  ed.);  McOlellan,  Com.  an  N.  T.,  I.  435-488; 
Pamr,  Oom,^  81-36;  Lange,  Bibdkunde^  187-193. 
42 
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at  different  periods,  but  mostly  on  a  circnitous  journey 
from  Capernaum  to  Jerusalem  through  Samaria  and 
Per»a  (9  :  51-18  :  14).     This  section  includes — 

1.  The  following  miradea  and  incidents: 

The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  5 :  4-11. 

The  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  7 :  11-lS. 

The  pardoning  of  the  sinful  woman  who  wept 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  7 :  36-50. 

The  support  of  Christ  by  devout  women  who 
are  named,  8  :  2,  3. 

The  rebuke  of  the  Sons  of  Thunder  in  a  Sa- 
maritan village,  9 :  51-56. 

The  Mission  and  Instruction  of  the  Seventy, 
10 : 1-6. 

Entertainment  at  the  house  of  Martha  and 
Mary ;  the  one  thing  needful,  10 :  38-42. 

The  woman  who  exclaimed:  ^^ Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bare  thee,"  11 :  27. 

The  man  with  the  dropsy,  14 : 1-6. 

The  ten  lepers,  17 :  11-19. 

The  visit  to  Zacch»us,  19  : 1-10. 

The  tears  of  Jesus  over  Jerusalem,  19  :  41-44. 

The  sifting  of  Peter,  22 :  31,  32. 

The  healing  of  Malchus,  22  :  50,  51. 

2,  Original  PwrdkHes: 

The  two  Debtors,  7 :  41-43. 
The  good  Samaritan,  10 :  2S-37. 
The  importunate  Friend,  11 : 6-8. 
The  rich  Fool,  12 :  16-21. 
The  barren  Fig-tree,  13 : 6-9. 
The  lost  Drachma,  15  :  8-10. 
The  prodigal  Son,  15  :  11-32. 
The  unjust  Steward,  16  : 1-13. 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  16  :  19-31. 
The  importunate  Widow,  and  the  imjnst  Judge, 
18 : 1-8. 
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The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  18  :  10-14. 
The  ten  Pounds,  19  :  11-28  (not  to  be  identified 
with  the  Parable  of  the  Talents  in  Matt. 
26 :  14-30). 
nL  In  the  history  of  the  Cbugifuion  and  Resubbection  : 

The  lament  of  the  women  on  the  way  to  the  cross, 

23 :  27-30. 
The  prayer  of  Christ  for  his  murderers,  28 :  34. 
His  conversation  with  the  penitent  malefactor  and 

promise  of  a  place  in  paradise,  23 :  39-43. 
The  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  to  the  two  Disciples 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  24 :  13-25 ;  briefly  men- 
tioned also  in  the  disputed  conclusion  of  Mark, 
16 :  12, 13. 
The  account  of  the  ascension,  24  :  50-53 ;  oomp.  Mark 
16  :  19,  20 ;  and  Acts  1 :  3-12. 

Chabaotebistio  Fbatubks  of  Lueb. 

The  third  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  of  free  salvation  to  all  men.* 
This  corresponds  to  the  two  cardinal  points  in  the  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  Paul :  gratuitousness  and  universalness  of  salvatfon. 

1.  It  is  eminently  the  Gospel  of  free  8ah)ation  by  grace 
through  faith.  Its  motto  is:  Christ  came  to  save  sinners. 
"Saviour"  and  "salvation"  are  the  most  prominent  ideas.' 
Mary,  anticipating  the  bu-th  of  her  Son,  rejoices  in  God  her 
"  Saviour  "  (1 :  47) ;  and  an  angel  announces  to  the  shepherds  of 

*  LaDge  (Leben  Jeni^  I.  358)  gives  as  the  theme  of  Lake  :  ''the  revelation 
of  divine  mercy ; **  Godet  (Com,) :  **  the  maiiifeetation  of  divine  philanthropy  ** 
(Tit.  8:4);  McClellan  (I.  436) ;  **  salvation  of  sinnera,  by  God's  grace,  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified ;  '*  Farrar  (p.  17) :  "  who  went  about 
doing  good  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil"*  (Acts  10  :  88, 
better  suited  for  Mark) ;  Van  Ooeterzee  :  *'  as  Paul  led  the  people  of  the  Lord 
out  of  the  bondage  of  the  law  into  the  enjoyment  of  gospel  liberty,  so  did 
Luke  raise  sacred  history  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Israelitish  nationality 
to  the  higher  and  holier  ground  of  oniversal  humanity.  ^^ 

'  The  term  vwHip  occurs,  1  :  47 ;  2:11;  John  4  :  42,  and  often  in  the  Aoti 
and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  but  neither  in  Matthew  nor  Mark;  ffvnipia  occurs, 
Luke  1  :  69,  77 ;  t9  :  9  ;  John  4  :  22,  and  repeatedly  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epis- 
ties;  <r«r4pios,  Luke  2  :  80  ;  8  :  6 ;  Acts  83  :  28  ;  Eph.  6  :  17 ;  Tit.  2  :  11. 
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Bethlehem  ^^  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  the 
people ''  (2  :  10),  namely,  the  birth  of  Jesos  as  the  "  Saviour  "  of 
men  (not  only  as  the  Christ  of  the  Jews).  He  is  thronghout 
represented  as  the  merciful  friend  of  sinners,  as  the  healer  of  the 
sick,  as  the  comforter  of  the  broken-hearted,  as  the  shepherd  of 
the  lost  sheep.  The  parables  peculiar  to  Luke — of  the  prodigal 
son,  of  the  lost  piece  of  money,  of  the  pablican  in  the  temple, 
of  the  good  Samaritan — exhibit  this  great  truth  which  Paul  so 
fully  sets  forth  in  his  Epistles.  The  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  publican  plucks  up  self -righteonsness  by  the  root,  and 
is  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  The 
paralytic  and  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  received  pardon  bj 
faith  alone.  Luke  alone  relates  the  prayer  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  for  his  murderers,  and  the  promise  of  paradise  to  the  peni- 
tent robber,  and  he  ends  with  a  picture  of  the  ascending  Saviour 
lifting  up  his  hands  and  blessing  his  disciples. 

The  other  Evangelists  do  not  neglect  this  aspect  of  Christ; 
nothing  can  be  more  sweet  and  comforting  than  his  invitation 
to  sinners  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Matthew,  or  his  farewell 
to  the  disciples  in  John ;  but  Luke  dwells  on  it  with  peculiar 
delight.    He  is  the  painter  of  Chbistdb  Salvatob  and  Chbistts 

CONSOLATOR. 

2.  It  is  the  (Jospel  of  universal  salvation.  It  is  emphaticallj 
the  (Jospel  for  the  Gentiles.  Hence  the  genealogy  of  Christ  is 
traced  back  not  only  to  Abraham  (as  in  Matthew),  but  to  Adam, 
the  son  of  Gk)d  and  the  father  of  all  men  (3 :  38).  Christ  is  the 
second  Adam  from  heaven,  the  representative  Head  of  ^redeemed 
humanity — an  idea  further  developed  by  Paul.  The  infant 
Saviour  is  greeted  by  Simeon  as  a  "  Light  for  revelation  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel "  (2 :  32).  The  Bap- 
tist, in  applying  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  concerning  the  voice  in 
the  wilderness  (ch.  40),  adds  the  words  (from  Isa.  52 :  10) :  "All 
flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God  "  (3 : 6).  Luke  alone  records 
the  mission  of  the  Seventy  Disciples  who  represent  the  Gentile 
nations,  as  the  Twelve  represent  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL  He 
alone  mentions  the  mission  of  Elijah  to  the  heathen  widow  in 
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Sarepta,  and  the  cleaneing  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  by  Elisha 
(4  :  26,  27).  He  contrasts  the  gratitude  of  the  leprous  Samari- 
tan with  the  ingratitude  of  the  nine  Jewish  lepers  (17  :  12-18). 
He  selects  discourses  and  parables,  which  exhibit  God's  mercy 
to  Samaritans  and  Gentiles.*  Yet  there  is  no  contradiction,  for 
some  of  the  strongest  passages  which  exhibit  Christ's  mercy  to 
the  Gentiles  and  humble  the  Jewish  pride  are  found  in  Mat- 
thew, the  Jewish  Evangelist'  The  assertion  that  the  third 
Oospel  is  a  glorification  of  the  Gentile  (Pauline)  apostolate,  and 
a  covert  attack  on  the  Twelve,  especially  Peter,  is  a  pure  fiction 
of  modem  hypercriticism. 

3.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  the  genuine  and  full  Jmmamty  of  Christ* 
It  gives  us  the  key-note  for  the  construction  of  a  real  history  of 
Jesus  from  infancy  to  boyhood  and  manhood.  Luke  represents 
him  as  the  purest  and  fairest  among  the  children  of  men,  who 
became  like  unto  us  in  all  things  except  sin  and  error.  He  fol- 
lows him  through  the  stages  of  his  growth.  He  alone  teUs  us 
that  the  child  Jesus  "  grew  and  waxed  strong,"  not  only  physi- 
cally, but  also  in  "  wisdom  "  (2  :  40) ;  he  alone  reports  the  re- 
markable scene  in  the  temple,  informing  us  that  Jesus,  when 
twelve  years  old,  sat  as  a  learner  "  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors, 
both  hearing  them  and  asking  questions ; "  and  that,  even  after 
that  time.  He  '^  advanced  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor 
with  God  and  men"  (2:46,  52).  All  the  Sjnoptists  narrate 
the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  and  Mark  adds  horror  to  the 
scene  by  the  remark  that  Christ  was  "  with  the  wOd  beasts  " 
(1 :  12,  fierb,  r&v  Sijpimv) ;  but  Luke  has  the  peculiar  notice 
that  the  devil  departed  from  Jesus  only  "for  a  season."  He 
alone  mentions  the  tears  of  Jesus  over  Jerusalem,  and  "the 
bloody  sweat"  and  the  strengthening  angel  in  the  agony  of 
Gethsemane.  As  he  brings  out  the  gradual  growth  of  Jesus, 
and  the  progress  of  the  gospel  from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum, 

U:25-27;  9:62-56;  10:83;  16  :  11  eqq. ;  17:19;  18:10;  19:6. 
«  See  §  80,  p.  617. 

*  Lange  {Bibdkunde,  p.  187)  caUs  it  *^^das  Evangelium  dea  MimsehsTuohnes^ 
der  Humamt&i  Chriiti,  der  VerJdAntng  aUer  BumaniUii,^ 
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from  Capemanm  to  Jerusalem,  bo  afterwards,  in  the  Acts,  be 
traces  the  growth  of  the  church  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch, 
from  Antioch  to  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  from  Greece  to  Home. 
His  is  the  Gospel  of  historical  development.  To  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  nearly  all  the  bints  that  link  the  gospel  facts  with 
the  contemporary  history  of  the  world. 

4.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  v/aimeTBol  humamty.  It  breathes  the 
genuine  spirit  of  charity,  liberty,  equality,  which  emanate  from 
the  Saviour  of  mankind,  but  are  so  often  counterfeited  by  his 
great  antagonist,  the  devil.  It  touches  the  tenderest  chords  of 
human  sympathy.  It  delights  in  recording  Christ's  love  and 
compassion  for  the  sick,  the  lowly,  the  despised,  even  the  harlot 
and  the  prodigal.  It  mentions  the  beatitudes  pronounced  on 
the  poor  and  the  hungry,  his  invitation  to  the  maimed,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind,  his  prayer  on  the  cross  for  pardon  of  the  wicked 
murderers,  his  promise  to  the  dying  robber.  It  rebukes  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  Jews  against  Samaritans, 
in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  It  reminds  the  Sons  of 
Thunder  when  they  were  about  to  call  fire  from  heaven  apon  a 
Samaritan  village  that  He  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  save.  It 
teUs  us  that  "  he  who  is  not  against  Christ  is  for  Christ,**  no 
matter  what  sectarian  or  unsectarian  name  he  may  bear. 

6.  It  is  the  Gospel  for  womcm.  It  weaves  the  purest  types 
of  womanhood  into  the  gospel  story:  Elizabeth,  who  saluted 
the  Saviour  before  his  birth;  the  Virgin,  whom  aU  genera* 
tions  call  blessed;  the  aged  prophetess  Anna,  who  departed 
not  from  the  temple;  Martha,  the  busy,  hospitable  house- 
keeper, with  her  quiet,  contemplative  sister  Mary  of  Bethany; 
and  that  noble  band  of  female  disciples  who  ministered  of 
their  substance  to  the  temporal  wants  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
his  apostles. 

It  reveals  the  tender  compassion  of  Christ  for  all  the  suffering 
daughters  of  Eve :  the  widow  at  Nain  mourning  at  the  bier  of 
her  only  son ;  for  the  fallen  sinner  who  bathed  his  feet  with  her 
tears ;  for  the  poor  sick  woman,  who  had  wasted  all  her  living 
upon  physicians,  and  whom  he  addressed  as  ^'  Daughter ; "  and 
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for  the  ^'daughters  of  JeruBalem"  who  followed  him  weeping  to 
Calvary.  If  anywhere  we  may  behold  the  divine  humanity  of 
Christ  and  the  perfect  nnion  of  purity  and  love,  dignity  and 
tender  compassion,  it  is  in  the  conduct  of  Jesus  towards  women 
and  children.  ^^The  scribes  and  Pharisees  gathered  up  their 
robes  in  the  streets  and  synagogues  lest  they  should  touch  a 
woman,  and  held  it  a  crime  to  look  on  an  unveiled  woman  in 
public ;  our  Lord  snfFered  a  woman  to  minister  to  him  out  of 
whom  he  had  cast  seven  devils." 

6.  It  is  the  Gospel  for  ohildrerij  and  all  who  are  of  a  chfldlike 
spirit.  It  sheds  a  sacred  halo  and  celestial  charm  over  infancy, 
as  perpetuating  the  paradise  of  innocence  in  a  sinful  world.  It 
alone  relates  the  birth  and  growth  of  John,  the  particulars  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  his  circumcision  and  presentation  in  the 
temple,  his  obedience  to  parents,  his  growth  from  infancy  to 
boyhood,  from  boyhood  to  manhood.  The  first  two  chapters 
will  always  be  the  favorite  chapters  for  children  and  all  who 
delight  to  gather  around  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  and  to  re- 
joice with  shepherds  on  the  field  and  angels  in  heaven. 

7.  It  IB  the  Gospel  oipoetry.^  We  mean  the  poetry  of  religion, 
the  poetry  of  worship,  the  poetry  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
a  poetry  resting  not  on  fiction,  but  on  facts  and  eternal  truth. 
In  such  poetry  there  is  more  truth  than  in  every-day  prose.  The 
whole  book  is  full  of  dramatic  vivacity  and  interest.  It  begins 
and  ends  with  thanksgiving  and  praise.  The  first  two  chapters 
are  overflowing  with  festive  joy  and  gladness ;  they  are  a  para- 
dise of  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  air  is  resonant  with  the  sweet 
melodies  of  Hebrew  psalmody  and  Christian  hymnody.  The 
Salute  of  Elizabeth  ("Ave  Maria"),  the  « Magnificat '^  of  Mary, 
the  "Benedictus'*  of  Zacharias,  the  "Gloria  in  Excelsis"  of  the 
Angels,  the  "  Nunc  Dimittis "  of  Simeon,  sound  from  genera- 

>  Farrar  (p.  28)  calls  Lake  *'  the  fixst  Ohzistian  hymnolofftet"  (better  hym- 
nist),  and  quotes  the  lines  from  Keble : 

"  Tboa  hast  an  ear  for  angel  songs, 
A  breath  the  gospel  tmmp  to  fill, 
And  taught  by  thee  the  Charoh  prolongs 
Her  hymns  of  high  thanksgiving  stilL*' 
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tion  to  generation  in  every  tongue,  and  are  a  perpetual  inspira- 
tion for  new  hymns  of  praise  to  the  glory  of  Christ 

Ko  wonder  that  the  third  Gospel  has  been  prononnoed^  from 
a  purely  literary  and  humanitarian  standpoint,  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  book  ever  written.* 

Thb  Style. 

Luke  is  the  best  Greek  writer  among  the  Evangelists.*  Uis 
style  shows  his  general  culture.  It  is  free  from  solecisms,  rich 
in  vocabulary,  rhythmical  in  construction.  But  as  a  careful  and 
conscientious  historian  he  varies  considerably  with  the  subject 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  his  documents. 

Matthew  begins  characteristically  with  "  Book  of  generation** 
or  "Genealogy"  {fiCpKo^  ^eviaew^),  which  looks  back  to  the 
Hebrew  Sepher  toledoih  (comp.  Gren.  6:1;  2:4);  Mark  with 
"  Beginning  of  the  gospel "  (a/>^  rov  €varffeKjLov\  which 
introduces  the  reader  at  once  to  the  scene  of  present  action; 
Luke  with  a  historiographic  prologue  of  classical  ring,  and  un- 
surpassed for  brevity,  modesty,  and  dignity.  But  when  he 
enters  upon  the  history  of  the  infancy,  which  he  derived  no 
doubt  from  Aramaic  traditions  or  documents,  his  language  has 

>  This  is  the  judgment  of  Renan,  whioh  is  worth  preseiTiii^  in  falL 
«' L'^mngUe  de  Lue,^'  he  says  (in  Les  J^wingiUs,  p.  282  and  283),  ''eat  is  pha 
UUiraire  dea  evangilet.  Tout  y  reoeU  un  esprit  large  et  doux^  *^ff^^  modkt^ 
tohre  et  rainonndbU  dans  VirraUonnA,  See  exagSrations,  set  invraisemdlant^ 
ses  ineonsequences  tiennent  d  la  nature  mime  ds  la  parabde  et  enfant  ie  ekarms. 
MaUhieu  arrondit  Us  contours  un  pen  sees  de  Mare.  Luc  fait  Mm  jHum  ;  fl  ierit^ 
il  montre  une  vraie  entente  de  la  composition.  Son  Hvre  est  un  beau  reeU  bien 
suioi^  d  lafois  hebralque  et  liMnique^  joignant  VSmotion  du  drams  d  la  sMnitf 
de  VidyUe,  TotU  y  rit,  toutypleure,  tout  y  ehante;  partout  des  larmes  et  dm 
eantiques  ;  <fest  Vhymne  du  peupte  nouveau,  l'hobaitna  da  peUts  et  des  humbUs 
introduUi  dans  Is  royaume  de  Dieu.  Un  esprit  de  sainte  enfaneSy  dsjoie,  defer- 
aeur^  le  sentiment  hangeliqvs  dans  son  originaUte  premiire  ripandent  sur  touts 
la  Ugende  une  teinte  d'une  incomparable  douceur.  On  ne  fut  jamais  moitu  sep- 
taire.  Pas  un  reproche,  pas  un  mot  dur  pour  le  visux  peupte  exdu  ;  son  exdu- 
sion  ne  Is punit-eUe  pas  asses?  C*est  le  plus  beau  linre  qu^H  y  ait,  Leplaisir 
que  Vauteur  dut  avoir  d  Viorire  ne  sera  jamais  suffisamment  compriaJ^ 

*  Jerome,  who  had  a  great  genins  for  langoage,  says,  EpisU  ad  Dam.^  90 
(145) :  *'  Lucas  qui  inter  omnes  evangelistas  Qrad  sermonis  sruditissimus  /tor, 
quippe  et  medicus,  et  qui  EvangeUum  OrcBds  soripserit^  In  another 
he  aays  that  Luke's  **  sermo  sacuiarem  rsdoiet  eioqusntiam.^ 
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a  stronger  Hebrew  coloring  than  any  other  portion  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  songs  of  Zacharias,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and 
Simeon,  and  the  anthem  of  the  angelic  host,  are  the  last  of 
Hebrew  psalms  as  well  as  the  first  of  Christian  hymns.  They 
can  be  literally  translated  back  into  the  Hebrew,  withont  losing 
their  beauty.^  The  same  variation  in  style  characterizes  the 
Acts;  the  first  part  is  Hebrew  Greek,  the  second  genuine  Greek. 
His  vocabulary  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  other  Evan- 
gelists :  he  has  about  180  terms  which  occur  in  his  Gospel  alone 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament ;  while  Matthew  has 
only  about  70,  Mark  44,  and  John  50  peculiar  words.  Luke's 
Gospel  has  55,  the  Acts  135  &raf  XeyS^ieva,  and  among  them 
many  verbal  compounds  and  rare  technical  terms. 

The  medical  training  and  practice  of  Luke,  "the  beloved 
physician,"  familiarized  him  with  medical  terms,  which  appear 
quite  naturally,  without  any  ostentation  of  professional  knowl- 
edge, in  his  descriptions  of  diseases  and  miracles  of  healing,  and 
they  agree  with  the  vocabulary  of  ancient  medical  writers.  Thus 
he  speaks  of  the  ^^ great  fever"  of  Peter's  mother-in-law,  with 
reference  to  the  distinction  made  between  great  and  small  fevers 
(according  to  Galen) ;  *  and  of  ^^ fevers  and  dysentery,"  of  which 
the  father  of  Publius  at  Melita  was  healed  (as  Hippocrates  uses 
fever  in  the  plural)." 

'  See  the  Venion  of  Delitsaoh  in  his  Hebrew  New  Testament,  published  by 
the  Brit,  and  For.  Bible  Sooiety. 

*  4  :  88  :  ^v  aw^xoiA^ini  rvptr^  fitydK^.    irw^xoii^tni  is  likewise  a  medical  term. 

'  Acts.  28  : 8  :  irvy>frotf  jcol  ^vvwr^pl^  irw9x6tMyow.  Other  instances  of  medi> 
oal  knowledge  are  foxmd  in  Lake  8  :  46;  22  :  44 ;  Acto  3:7;  9  :  18;  tO  :  9, 
10.  0r.  Plamptre  even  traces  several  expressions  of  Paul,  such  as  ^^heaUhif 
doctrine"  (1  Tim.  1  :  10;  6:8),  "gangrene"  or  *' cancer"  (2  Tim.  2  :  17), 
the  conscience  ** seared,"  or  rather  "cauterised"  (1  Tim.  4:2),  and  the 
recommendation  of  a  little  wine  for  the  stomaoVs  sake  (1  Tim.  5 :  28),  to  the 
influence  of  "  the  beloved  physioian,"  who  administered  to  him  in  his  peculiar 
physical  infirmities.  Rather  fanciful.  Bev.  W.  K.  Hobart,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  announces  a  work  (1882)  on  The  MMoal  Language  of  St.  Luke,  in 
which  he  promises  to  prove  from  internal  evidence  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written  by  the  same  person,  and  that  the 
writer  was  a  medical  man.  He  has  compared  over  four  hundred  peculiar 
words  and  phrases  of  these  books  with  the  use  of  the  same  words  in  Hippo- 
orates,  Axet0Bus,  DioBOorides,  and  Oalen. 
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He  was  equally  familiar  with  navigation,  not  indeed  as  a  pro- 
fessional seaman,  but  as  an  experienced  traveller  and  accnrate 
observer.  He  uses  no  less  tlian  seventeen  nautical  terms  witli 
perfect  accuracy.'  His  description  of  the  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck of  Paul  in  the  last  two  chapters  of  Acts,  as  explained  and 
confirmed  by  a  scholarly  seaman,  furnishes  an  irrefragable  ai^p- 
ment  for  the  ability  and  credibility  of  the  author  of  that  bo(^* 

Luke  is  fond  of  words  of  joy  and  gladness.'  He  often  mo- 
tions the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  is  the  only  writer  who  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  pentecostal  miracle.*  Minor  peculiarities  are  Ae 
use  of  the  more  correct  Xijui^  of  the  lake  of  Ghililee  for  BdXaava» 
vofiueo^  and  vofioSiSda'MdKo^  for  7pa/t/iar€U(,  to  eifjfjpUifov  in  quota- 
tions for  prfSiv,  vuv  for  apn,^  itnripa  for  a^ia,  the  frequency  of 
attraction  of  the  relative  pronoun  and  participial  constmction. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  style  of  Luke 
and  Paul,  which  corresponds  to  their  spiritual  sympathy  and 
long  intimacy.*    They  agree  in  the  report  of  the  institntion  of 

1  Among  these  are  seven  oompottnds  of  irX^,  describing  the  motiogi  and 
management  of  a  ship,  as  f  oUows :  wK^  to  sail,  Lnke  8  :  23 ;  Acta  21 : 3 ; 
27:6,24.  &iroTX/«,  to  saU  from,  Acts  18  :  4 ;  U  :  26 ;  20  :  15 ;  27  : 1.  ^^«8r- 
wKo4m  (from  $paUs,  slow),  to  sail  slowly.  Acts  27 :  7.  8icnrXc«,  to  sail  thitmgh 
(not  ''  over,"  as  in  the  A.  V.)>  Acts  27  :  5.  iiarKim^  to  saU  away,  Acts  15  :  39 ; 
18  :  18 ;  20  : 6.  icaT«irA^«,  to  arrive,  Lnke  8  :  26.  ^W9w\4tt,  to  sail  rntder  iho 
lee.  Acts  27  : 4,  7.  irapawK4m,  to  sail  by,  Aots  20  :  16.  Add  to  these  the  fol- 
lowing nautical  terms  :  h^Jiyofuu,  to  get  under  way,  to  put  to  sea.  Acts  27  :  4. 
Zuartpdm,  to  sail  over,  Aots  21  : 2.  dia^po^ai,  to  be  driven  to  and  fro^  Acts 
27  :  27.  iwiK*\XMy  to  run  the  ship  ashore,  Aots  27 :  41.  tvdv^pofiim,  to  make 
a  straight  course.  Acts  16  :  11 ;  21  : 1.  wmpQ?i4yonM  (middle),  to  sail  bj.  Acts 
27 :  8,  13.  iwoTp4xm  (aor.  2,  ^^a^Hvior),  to  run  under  the  lee.  Acta  27  :  16. 
f4pofuu  (pass.),  to  be  driven,  Aots  27 :  15, 17.  Also.  iicfioKhf^  ^vmoupro.  Acta 
27  :  18,  and  ^aco^(or  rh  «Ao«or,  27  :  88,  which  are  technical  terma  for  lightenii^ 
the  ship  by  throwing  oargo  overboard. 

*  See  James  Smith,  l.e.y  and  SohafTs  Can^pafdon  to  ths  Or,  TesL^  pp. 
67-61. 

'  As  x^  L^e  1  :  14  ;  2  :  10;  8  :  13;  10  :  17  ;  15  :  7,  10  ;  24 :  41,  51. 

«  vrfu/ia&xioy  or  vrcv/ia  alone,  1:15,34,35,41,67;  2:25,26,27;  3:16,23; 
4  : 1,  14, 18  ;  12  :  10,  12;  and  stiU  more  frequently  in  the  Acts,  which  ia  the 
Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

*  See  Holtsmann,  Sipi,  Evang,^  pp.  816-824,  copied  in  part  (without  ac- 
knowledgment) by  Davidson,  Introd.^  I.  487  sqq.  Holtsmann  enomerates 
about  two  hundred  expressiona  or  phrases  common  to  Luke  and  Paul,  and 
more  or  less  foreign  to  the  other  writeza  of  the  New  Testament. 
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the  Liord's  Supper,  which  is  the  oldest  we  have  (from  a.d.  57) ; 
both  substitute :  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  My  blood," 
for  ^*  This  is  My  blood  of  the  (new)  covenant,"  and  add :  "  This 
do  in  remembrance  of  Me"  (Luke  22  :  19,  20 ;  1  Cor.  11 :  24, 
25).  They  are  equally  fond  of  words  which  characterize  the 
fi-eedom  and  universal  destination  of  the  gospel  salvation.' 
They  have  many  terms  in  common  which  occur  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament.'  And  they  often  meet  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression in  a  way  that  shows  both  the  dose  intimacy  and  the 
mutaal  independence  of  the  two  writers.* 

'  Ab  x^^  fVMf,  Hirritt  Sonuoo^,  8/«aM»,  9ptv/ia  Syi&w^  ywiknsy  d^wofus  icoplov, 

*  Ab  AyrtfMr,  Mm/«,  &^«Tc«r,  alxM«A«rpf{«r»  AmW/»«fiy,  tufrtantcpiwwdm^  ^bri* 
icf (f(CP9S,  ^briXofiiS^ftf'dcu,  kwtKTi(9afj  kwktyM^iu^  irfWfcv,  iiiMKtuf^  Ivi^lrttr, 
cjryf Wis,  4x*'''i  iwrafjyuwy  KUfBvwt^ufy  icvpiff^cr,  vwovXlo,  wapdMtta-ot,  avyxtdp^i^^ 
o^ntwffoKtuff  doTcpit/Ao,  x^^C<^^^»  4*"^*^'*  vid  others,  also  the  particles  &xx* 
•v94y  cft  KoL,  d  fgfiri^  rlt  •Ir,  The  word  K6piot  bb  a  sabstitete  for  Jesus  oooars 
fourteen  times  in  Luke  and  often  in  the  Epistlee,  bat  on^  once  in  the  Synop- 
tiste  (the  dosing  verses  of  Mark,  16  :  19,  20). 

*  Take  the  following  spedmens  of  striking  parallelism  (quoted  by  Holts- 
mann,  322) : 

Paxtu 
6: 48:  f^^u^  fcMAior  M  r^  vtfrpar.  1  Oor.  8: 10:  in  vv^  ipx«r^<m^  09iUkM9 


8 :  16 :  m^o^opovoir  ^vvftorp. 

9:6A:  ofo  l(Mt  ^vx^t  h4pmwmw  ianUwM, 

10  :  8:  iviUn  ri.  w^pamiipuswa.  ^luv* 

10:90:   rk  h^i^Mtm.  hpmr   hp^   ^  «^ 

10:21:  i»lK^^«t  navT*  i»6  ffo^rjcol  tfVM- 
rjtr  mu  il»«UUv^«t  avrA  ri|»M«f • 


11 :  41 :  virni  xmBapk  ft/fttv  4ma% 
11:49:  iiro^rtAM  «if  a^pto^  v/ 

12: a&:  I9VMVV  hpAi^  m,  ho^4n 
18 : 1 :   fatr  wirrvn   vpovv^x*'^''* 


10:16:  MllyA^m. 

90:88:  v^Krtf  yA^  mAr^  (Smy. 

SI : 94:  icai  *I«povv«Al^/ft  Iotm  vsrvvfUnf  i 


OoL  1 :  10,  11 :    Kmptro^opaivTH   col   av^ai^ 

9  Cor.  10:8:  ISmcct  ti«  o<«o8opi»r  mU  ofo 
«(c  itmBtLtpwuf,    18 :  10. 
1  Oor.  10:27:   ir«y   vb   w«ipaT%B4fivo0  d^tr 

FhU.  4: 8:  Ar  vi  l*4ft«f«  Ir  ^(^  {»^. 

1  Cor.  1 :  19:  AwokSk  r^  «o^(aF  tAv  90^9 
»tX  rV  •^rwnty  fAy  «wii*m>  «9cr4aw.    97:  tA 


Tit.  1 :  16 :  «iif«  fUv  Km0mpii  nis  cof opocf. 

1  Ttaeaa.  9: 15:  r«*r  koI  rbr  m^ptor  ivaxm- 

p^vfiMr  livrowv   md  rovt  vpof^nts  mI  4M«t 

Bph.6:14:    or^    atr   «^ptjba4«M»m    r^ 

I  9  Th688. 1 :  11 :  ««  8  «al  vpovcvxV*^  «^ 
WTW.  GoL  4:19:  Wb^rort  iymyti6iLtw»t  ^^ 
dfiMr  Ir  r«if  wp^awxait.  Comp.  1  Then.  5 : 1, 
7;  Bom.  1:10. 

Bom.9:14;  11:11;  Qia.8:91. 

Rom.  14 :  7,  8:  iiw  n  ykp  ^m/act,  ry  Kvpif 
{w/Mv.    Comp.  9  Cor.  6  :  15. 

Bom.  11 : 95:  8n  WMpwrnr  rf  *l«'pd^ y^yortv 
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OXNUINENEBB. ' 

The  gennineness  of  Luke  is  above  reasonable  doubt.  The 
character  of  the  Gk)6pel  agrees  perfectly  with  what  we  might 
expect  from  the  author  as  far  as  we  know  him  from  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles.     Ko  other  writer  answers  the  description. 

The  external  evidence  is  not  so  old  and  dear  as  that  in  favor 
of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Papias  makes  no  mention  of  Luke.  Per- 
haps he  thought  it  unnecessary,  because  Luke  himself  in  the  pie- 
face  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  and  aim  of  his  book.  The 
allusions  in  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Kome,  and  Hermas  are  vague 
and  uncertain.  But  other  testimonies  are  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. Irenffius  in  Gaul  says :  "  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul, 
committed  to  wi-iting  the  gospel  preached  by  the  latter."  The 
Muratori  fragment  which  contains  the  Italian  traditions  of  the 
canon,  mentions  the  Gtospel  of  "Luke,  the  physician,  whom 
Paul  had  associated  with  himself  as  one  zealous  for  righteous- 
ness, to  be  his  companion,  who  had  not  seen  the  Lord  in  the 
flesh,  but  having  carried  his  inquiries  as  far  back  as  possible, 
began  his  history  with  the  birth  of  John."  Justin  Martjr 
makes  several  quotations  from  Luke,  though  he  does  not  name 
him.*  This  brings  us  up  to  the  year  140  or  130.  The  Gospel 
is  found  in  all  ancient  manuscripts  and  translations. 

The  heretical  testimony  of  Marcion  from  the  year  140  is  like- 
wise conclusive.  It  was  always  supposed  that  his  Gospel,  the 
only  one  he  recognized,  was  a  mutilation  of  Luke,  and  this  view 
is  now  confirmed  and  finally  established  by  the  investigations 
and  concessions  of  the  very  school  which  for  a  short  time  had 
.  endeavored  to  reverse  the  order  by  making  Marcion's  caricature 
the  original  of  Luke.'     The  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  and 

'  See  the  anoient  testimonies  in  GharteriB's  Kirchhofer,  Ic.^  154  Bqq. 
*  Freely  admitted  by  Zeller,  Davidson  (I.  444),  and  others  of  that  school 
'  Even  the  author  of  ^'  Supematnral  Religion"  was  forced  at  last  to  Barren- 
der  to  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Sanday,  in  1875,  after  the  question  had  already 
been  settled  years  before  in  Germany  by  Hilgenfeld  (1850)  and  Volkmar  (185^1 
Davidson  also  (Ifitrod.,  new  ed.,  I.  446)  admits:  **  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Marcion  had  the  Qospel  of  Luke,  which  he  adapted  to  his  own  ideas  by  aibi- 
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Recognitions  quote  from  Luke.  Basilides  and  Yalentinus  and 
their  followers  used  all  the  f onr  Gospels,  and  are  reported  to 
have  quoted  Lake  1 :  35  for  their  purpose. 

Celsus  must  have  had  Luke  in  view  when  he  referred  to  the 
genealogy  of  Christ  as  being  traced  to  Adam. 

CsSDIBILnT. 

The  credibility  of  Luke  has  been  assailed  on  the  ground  that 
he  shaped  the  history  by  his  motive  and  aim  to  harmonize  the 
Petrine  and  Pauline,  or  the  Jewish-Christian  and  the  Gentile- 
Christian  parties  of  the  church..  But  the  same  critics  contradict 
themselves  by  discovering,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  Judaizing 
and  even  Ebionitic  elements  in  Luke,  and  thus  make  it  an  inco- 
herent mosaic  or  clumsy  patchwork  of  moderate  Paulinism  and 
Ebionism,  or  they  arbitrarily  assume  different  revisions  through 
which  it  passed  without  being  unified  in  plan. 

Against  this  misrepresentation  we  have  to  say :  (1)  An  irenic 
spirit,  such  as  we  may  freely  admit  in  the  writings  of  Luke,  does 
not  imply  an  alteration  or  invention  of  facts.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  simply  an  unsectarian,  catholic  spirit  which  aims  at  the 
trath  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  which  is  the  first  duty  and 
virtue  of  an  historian.  (2)  Luke  certainly  did  not  invent  those 
marvellous  parables  and  discourses  which  have  been  twisted  into 
subserriency  to  the  tendency  hypothesis ;  else  Luke  would  have 
had  a  x;reative  genius  of  the  highest  order,  equal  to  that  of  Jesus 
himself,  while  he  modestly  professes  to  be  simply  a  faithful 
collector  of  actual  facts.  (3)  Paul  himself  did  not  invent  his 
type  of  doctrine,  but  received  it,  according  to  his  own  solemn 
asseveration,  by  revelation  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  called  him  to 
the  apostleship  of  the  Gentiles.  (4)  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  Tubingen  hypothesis  of  the  diffei*ence  between 
the  two  types  and  parties  in  the  apostolic  church  is  greatly  over- 
strained and  set  aside  by  Paul's  own  testimony  in  the  Galatians, 
which  is  as  irenic  and  conciliatory  to  the  pillar-apostles  as  it  is 

trary  treatment.     He  liyed  before  Justin,  about  A.D.  140,  and  la  the  earliest 
writer  from  whom  we  loam  the  ezistenoe  of  the  QospeL" 
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ancompromifiiiiglj  polemic  against  the  ^^  false  "  brethrea  or  the 
heretical  Jadaizers.  (5)  Some  of  the  strongest  anti-Jewish  and 
pro-Gentile  testimonies  of  Christ  are  found  in  Matthew  and 
omitted  by  Lnke.^ 

The  accuracy  of  Luke  has  already  been  spoken  of»  and  ha^ 
been  well  vindicated  by  Godet  against  Kenan  in  several  minor 
details.  "While  remaining  quite  independent  of  the  other 
three,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  confirmed  and  supported  by  them 
all." 

TiMB  OF  CoicposrnoN. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  the  third  (Gospel  was  oom- 
posed  (not  published)  between  58  and  63,  before  the  doee  of 
Paul's  Roman  captivity.  Ko  doubt  it  took  several  years  to 
collect  and  digest  the  material ;  and  the  book  was  probably  not 
published,  i.e.,  copied  and  distributed,  till  after  the  death  of  Paul, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Acts,  which  forms  the  second  part 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  same  patron.  Tn  this  way  the  conflkt- 
ing  accounts  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  L^nsaus  may  be 
harmomzed.' 

1  DavidBon  stili  adheres  to  this  exploded  Tabingen  view  in  his  new  edition 
(I.  467) :  ''  Luke  wished  to  bring  Judaism  [sio !]  and  Panlixiisin  together  in 
the  sphere  of  comprehensiye  Christianity,  where  the  former  would  merge  into 
the  latter.  In  conformity  with  this  purpose,  he  describes  the  irreconcilable 
opposition  between  Jesos  and  his  opponents.''  As  if  Matthew  and  Mark  and 
John  did  not  precisely  the  same  thing.  He  even  repeats  the  absuzd  fiction  of 
Baur,  whioh  was  refuted  long  ago,  not  only  by  Godet,  but  even  in  pari  at  least 
by  Zeller,  Holtzmann,  and  Keim,  that  Luke  had  '*  the  obvious  tendency  to 
depreciate  the  twelve,  in  comparison  with  the  seventy "  (p.  409).  B«or  de- 
rived the  chief  proof  of  an  alleged  hostiUty  of  Lake  to  Peter  from  hia  omission 
of  the  famous  passage,  ^^  Thou  art  Rock  ;"  but  Mark  omits  it  likewiae;  and 
Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  only  Evangelist  who  records  the  word  of 
Christ  to  Peter,  oh.  92  :  83,  on  whioh  the  Romanists  base  the  dogma  of  papal 
infaUibUity. 

^  The  critics  differ  widely  as  to  the  date  of  composition  :  (1)  For  a  date  prior 
to  A.D.  70  are  all  the  older  divines,  also  Lange,  Ebrard,  Guericke,  van  Ooi>ter- 
see,  Godet  (60-67),  Thiersch  (58^0),  Alford  (58),  Riddle  (60).  (2)  For  a  date 
between  70  and  90:  De  Wette,  Bleek.  Renss.  Holtzmann,  G&der,  Meyer, 
Weiss  (70-60),  Keim,  Abbott  (80-90).  (3)  For  a.d.  100  and  later :  HUgenfdd 
and  Volkmar  (100),  Zeller  and  Davidson  (100-110).  The  date  of  Bear,  a.d. 
140,  is  perfectly  wild  and  made  impossible  by  the  dear  testunoniea  of  Justin 
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1.  Luke  had  the  best  leisure  for  literary  composition  during 
the  four  years  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Ceesarea  and  Rome. 
In  0»sarea  he  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  surviving  eye- 
witnesaes  and  classical  spots  of  the  gospel  history,  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  he  neglected  the  opportunity. 

2.  The  Gospel  was  written  before  the  book  of  Acts,  which 
expressly  refers  to  it  as  the  first  treatise  inscribed  to  the  same 
Theophilus  (1 : 1).,  As  the  Acts  come  down  to  the  second  year 
of  Paul's  captivity  in  Rome,  they  cannot  have  been  finished 
before  a.d.  63 ;  but  as  they  abruptly  break  off  without  any  men- 
tion of  Paul's  release  or  martyrdom,  it  seems  quite  probable 
that  they  were  concluded  before  the  fate  of  the  apostle  was  de- 
cided one  way  or  the  other,  unless  the  writer  was,  like  Mark, 
prevented  by  some  event,  perhaps  the  Neronian  persecution, 
from  giving  his  book  the  natural  conclusion.  In  its  present 
shape  it  excites  in  the  reader  the  greatest  curiosity,  which  could 
have  been  gratified  with  a  few  words,  either  that  the  apostle 
sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  or  that  he  entered  upon 
new  missionary  tours  East  and  West  until  at  last  he  finished  his 
course  after  a  second  captivity  in  Rome.  I  may  add  that  the 
entire  absence  of  any  allusion  in  the  Acts  to  any  of  Paul's  Epis- 
tles can  be  easily  explained  by  the  assumption  of  a  nearly  con- 
temporaneous composition,  while  it  seems  almost  unaccountable 
if  we  assume  an  interval  of  ten  or  twenty  years. 

3.  Luke's  ignorance  of  Matthew  and  probably  also  of  Mark 
points  likewise  to  an  early  date  of  composition.  A  careful  in- 
vestigator, like  Luke,  writing  after  the  year  70,  could  hardly 
have  overlooked,  among  his  many  written  sources,  such  an  im- 
portant document  as  Matthew  which  the  best  critics  put  before 
A.D.  70. 

4.  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  the 
Gospels  containing  the  genealogies,  i.e.y  Matthew  and  Luke, 
were  written  first.     Irenseus,  it  is  true,  puts  the  third  Gospel 

Martyr  and  Maroion.  Hence  he  was  nnwillingr  to  retract  in  toto  his  former 
riew  about  the  priority  of  Marcion's  Gospel,  though  he  felt  obliged  to  do  it  ii 
part  {Kirehengsseh.,  I.  75  and  78). 
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after  Matthew  and  Mark  and  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Panl, 
that  is,  after  64  (though  certainly  not  after  70).  If  the  S jnopde 
Gospels  were  written  nearly  simnltaneonsly,  we  can  easily  ae- 
count  for  these  differences  in  the  tradition.  Irensdiis  was  no 
better  informed  on  dates  than  Clement,  and  was  evidently  mis- 
taken about  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse. 
But  he  may  have  had  in  view  the  time  of  publication,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  date  of  composition.  Many 
books  nowadays  are  withheld  from  the  market  for  some  reason 
months  or  years  after  they  have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  printer. 

The  objections  raised  against  such  an  early  date  are  not  weQ 
founded.^ 

The  prior  existence  of  a  number  of  fragmentary  Groepela  im- 
plied in  1 : 1  need  not  surprise  us ;  for  such  a  stoiy  as  that  of 
Jesus  of  Kazareth  must  have  set  many  pens  in  motion  at  a  \&j 
early  time.  "  Though  the  art  of  writing  had  not  existed,"  says 
Lange,  ^^  it  would  have  been  invented  for  such  a  theme." 

1  Dr.  Abbott,  of  London  (in  "Enc.  Brit,''  X.  818,  of  the  ninth  ed.,  1879), 
dlBOoyen  no  leas  than  ten  reasons  for  the  later  date  of  Luke,  eight  of  tiieni 
in  the  preface  alone:  **(!)  the  pre-ezistence  and  implied  failnre  of  msnj 
*  attempts '  to  set  forth  oontinnoos  nazratives  of  the  things  *  sorely  believed ;' 
(3)  the  mention  of  *  tradition'  of  the  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  woxd 
as  past,  not  as  present  («ap/8o(rar,  1:2);  (3)  the  dedication  of  t^e  Gospel  to 
a  man  of  rank  (fictitious  or  otherwise),  who  is  sapposed  to  hare  been  *•  cate- 
chised '  in  Christian  troth ;  (4)  the  attempt  at  literary  style  and  at  improre- 
ment  of  the  *  nsos  eoclesiasticos '  of  the  common  tradition ;  (5)  the  oomposi- 
tion  of  something  like  a  oommenoement  of  a  Christian  hymnology;  (6)  the 
development  of  the  genealogy  and  the  higher  tone  of  the  narratiTe  of  the 
incarnation;  (7)  the  insertion  of  many  passages  mentioning  onr  Lord  as 
6  icipios^  not  in  address,  but  in  narratiye;  (8)  the  distinction,  more  sharply 
drawn,  between  the  fall  of  Jerosalem  and  the  final  ooming ;  (0)  the  detailed 
prediction  of  the  fall  of  Jerosalem,  implying  remimsoenoes  of  its  f  olfllment; 
(10)  the  yery  great  development  of  the  manifestations  of  Jeans  after  the  resort 
rection.  The  inference  from  all  this  evidence  wonld  be  that  Luke  was  not 
written  till  abont  A.  D.  80  at  earliest  If  it  oonld  be  farther  demonstrated  that 
Lnke  used  any  Apoocyphal  book  (Judith,  for  example),  and  if  it  oonld  be  shown 
that  the  book  in  question  was  written  after  a  certain  date  (Renan  suggests 
A.D.  80  for  the  date  of  the  book  of  Judith),  it  might  be  neoessary  to  place 
Luke  much  later ;  but  no  such  demonstration  has  been  hitherto  produced." 
But  most  of  these  arguments  are  set  aside  by  the  V^  iQ  1 :  '^i  which  inoludes 
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Of  more  weight  is  the  objection  that  Luke  seetesill^] 
shaped  the  eschatological  prophecies  of  Christ  so  as  to  suit  the 
fnlfilment  by  bringing  in  the  besieging  (Boman)  army,  and  by 
interposing  "  the  times  of  the  Oentiles  "  between  the  destmo- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world  (19  :  43, 44 ;  21 :  20- 
24).  This  would  put  the  composition  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  say  between  70  and  80,  if  not  later.'  But  such  an 
intentional  change  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  is  inconsistent  with 
the  unquestionable  honesty  of  the  historian  and  his  reverence 
for  the  words  of  the  Divine  teacher/  Moreover,  it  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  For  the  other  Synoptists  likewise  speak  of 
wars  and  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy  place,  which 
refers  to  the  Jewish  wars  and  the  Boman  eagles  (Matt.  24 :  15 ; 
Mark  13  :  14).  Luke  makes  the  Lord  say :  "  Jerusalem  shall  be 
trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be 
fulfilled "   (21 :  24).    But  Matthew  does  the  same  when  he 

the  writer  among  those  who  heard  the  goepel  stoiy  from  the  eye-witnesses  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  Acts  that  the  writer,  who  is 
identical  with  the  third  Bvangelist,  was  an  intimate  companion  of  Paul,  and 
hence  belonged  to  the  first  generation  of  diaoiples,  which  includes  all  the 
converts  of  the  apostles  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  down  to  the  destruction  of 
JemsalenL 

*  Keim  (L  70)  thus  eloquently  magnifies  this  little  difference :  *'  An^Un  ali 
dm  MaUhcBus  iteht  diesem  SchrifUteUer  [Lnkas]  das  WirkUchkmtsbOd  der  Ka- 
tattrophe  der  heiligen  Stadt  in  seiner  gamen  sefireckiichen  Ordsse  wr  der  8eeU, 
die  ktngwieriffe  und  kunstvoUe  Beiagemng  dee  Feindes,  die  Beere,  die  befeetigten 
Lager,  der  Bing  der  Abeperrung,  die  taueend  Bedrdngniese,  die  BkUairbeU  des 
SchiDertSy  die  Qefanget\fUhrung  dee  VoUes,  der  Tempd,  die  Stadt  dem  Boden 
glelchy  AUes  unter  dem  emeten  Oeskihispunkt  eines  Strafgerichtes  Gottes  fur 
die  Brmordwng  dee  Oesandten.  Ja  Hber  die  KaUutrophe  hinaue^  die  dueeerste 
PerttpOaive  dee  erHen  Boangelieten,  dehnt  tick  dem  neuen  Oeeehiehteehreiber 
eine  netie  unbetUmmbar  groese  Periode  der  Triimmerlage  JerusdUme  unter  dem 
ehemen  Tritt  der  Heiden  und  heidnisoher  WeUeeiten,  innerhalb  deren  er  edber 
sehreibt.  Unter  eoiehen  UmMnden  hat  die  groese  Zuhunfterede  Jeeu  bei  aUer 
Sorgfalt,  die  weaenOiehen  ZUge^sogar  die  Wiederhunft  in  diesem  'OesehlecJU^  fu 
hnUen,  die  mannigfaitigsten  Aenderungen  erlitteny  The  same  argument  is 
urged  more  soberly  by  Holtzmann  {Sgn.  Evang.,  406  sq.)*  and  even  by  Gfider 
(in  Henog,  IX.  19)  and  Weiss  (in  Meyer,  6th  ed.,  p.  248),  but  they  assume 
that  Luke  wrote  only  a  few  years  after  Matthew. 

*  '^  It  is  psychologically  impossible,"  says  Godet  (p.  548),  '*  that  Luke  should 
have  indulged  in  manipulating  at  pleasure  the  sayings  of  that  Being  on  whom 
his  faith  was  fixed,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  Bon  of  Qod.^ 
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reports  that  Christ  predicted  and  oommanded  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  in  all  parts  of  the  world  before  the 
end  can  come  (Matt.  24 :  14 ;  28 :  19 ;  comp.  Mark  16 :  15). 
And  even  Paul  said,  almost  in  the  same  words  as  Luke,  twdvs 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem :  ^^  Blindness  is  hap- 
pened to  Israel  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gh^itiles  be  come  in  ^ 
(Bom.  11 :  25).  Must  we  therefore  put  the  composition  of 
Bomans  after  a.d.  70  ?  On  the  other  hand,  Luke  reporte  as 
clearlj  as  Matthew  and  Mark  the  words  of  Christ,  that  *^  this 
generation  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  things"  (the  preceding 
prophecies)  «  sliall  be  fulfilled  "  (21 :  82).  Why  did  he  not  omit 
this  passage  if  he  intended  to  interpose  a  larger  space  of  time 
between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the 
world  ? 

The  eschatological  discourses  of  our  Lord,  then,  are  essentially 
the  same  in  all  the  Synoptists,  and  present  the  same  difficulties, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  assuming :  (1)  that  they  refer 
both  to  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world, 
two  analogous  events,  the  former  being  typical  of  the  latter; 
(2)  that  the  two  events,  widely  distant  in  time,  are  represented 
in  close  proximity  of  space  after  the  manner  of  prophetic  visian 
in  a  panoramic  picture.  We  must  also  remember  that  the  pre> 
cise  date  of  the  end  of  the  world  was  expressly  disclaimed  eveo 
by  the  Son  of  God  in  the  days  of  his  humiliation  (Matt.  24 :  36; 
Mark  13  :  32),  and  is  consequently  beyond  the  reach  of  humsi 
knowledge  and  calculation.  The  only  difference  is  that  Lake 
more  clearly  distinguishes  the  two  events  by  dividing  the  pro- 
phetical discourses  and  assigning  them  to  different  oocarions 
(17 :  20-37  and  21 :  5-33) ;  and  here,  as  in  other  cases,  he  is 
probably  more  exact  and  in  harmony  with  several  hints  of  our 
Lord  that  a  considerable  interval  must  elapse  between  the  catas- 
trephe  of  Jerusalem  and  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  world. 

Plage  of  CoMPOsrnoH. 

The  third  Oospel  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  place  of  compodtioi). 
Ancient  tradition  is  uncertain,  and  modem  critics  are  divided 
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between  Greece,'  Alexandria,'  Ephesns,*  CsBsarea,*  Borne/  It 
was  probably  written  in  sections  during  the  longer  residence  of 
the  author  at  Philippi,  Ceesarea,  and  Eome,  but  we  cannot  tell 
where  it  was  completed  and  published/ 


§  83.    Joh/n. 

See  Idtezatare  <m  John,  §  40,  pp.  405  eqq.  ;  Life  and  Character  of  John, 
§§  41-48,  pp.  411  sqq. ;  Theology  of  John,  §  72,  pp.  549  eqq. 

The  best  comes  last  The  fourth  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  of 
Gospdis,  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  New  Testament.  The  favorite 
disciple  and  bosom  friend  of  Christ,  the  protector  of  his  mother, 
the  survivor  of  the  apostolic  age  was  pre-eminentiij  qualified  by 
nature  and  grace  to  give  to  the  church  the  inside  view  of  that 
most  wonderful  person  that  ever  walked  on  earth.  In  his  early 
youth  he  had  absorbed  the  deepest  words  of  his  Master,  and 
treasured  them  in  a  faithful  heart ;  in  extreme  old  age,  yet  with 
the  fire  and  vigor  of  manhood,  he  reproduced  them  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwelt  in  him  and  led  him,  as 
weU  as  the  other  disciples,  into  ^^  the  whole  truth." 

His  Gkxspel  is  the  golden  sunset  of  the  age  of  inspiration,  and 
sheds  its  lustre  into  the  second  and  all  succeeding  centuries  of 
the  church.  It  was  written  at  Ephesus  when  Jerusalem  lay  in 
mins,  when  the  church  had  finally  separated  from  the  syna- 
gogue, when  "  the  Jews  "  and  the  Christians  were  two  distinct 
races,  when  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  had  melted  into  a 
homogeneous  Christian  community,  a  little  band  in  a  hostile 

'  Jerome  :  Achaia  and  BoBOtia ;  Hilgenfeld  (in  1858) :  Aohaiaor  Maoedonia ; 
Godet  (in  his  first  ed.) :  Corinth,  in  the  hooae  of  Oaioe  (Bom.  16  :  33),  but 
more  indefinitely  in  the  seoond  ed.  :  Achata. 

'  The  Peehito,  which  gives  the  title  :  *'  Gospel  of  Lake  the  Eyangeliat,  whi«h 
he  published  and  preached  in  Greek  in  Alexandria  the  Great.'' 
KoeUin  and  Oyerbeck,  also  Hilgrenfeld  in  1875  {EMeU,,  p.  012). 

*  HiohaeUs,  Kninol,  Sohott,  Thiersch,  and  others. 

*  Hng,  Ewald,  Zeller,  Holtzmann«  Keim,  Davidson. 

*  Weiss,  in  the  sixth  ed.  of  Meyer  (p.  244) :  ''Wodtu  Evang,  getehHebm  $d, 
itt  voOiff  unbekannt.'' 
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world,  jet  strong  in  faitli,  full  of  hope  and  joy,  and  certain  of 
victory. 

For  a  satisfactory  discuasion  of  the  difficult  problems  involved 
in  this  Gospel  and  its  striking  contrast  with  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels, we  must  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  Christ  communed  with 
the  apostles  after  ^as  well  as  before  his  visible  departure,  and 
spoke  to  them  through  that  ^^  other  Advocate  "  whom  he  sent  to 
them  from  the  Father,  and  who  brought  to  remembrance  all 
things  he  had  said  unto  them/  Here  lies  the  guarantee  of  the 
truthfulness  of  a  picture  which  no  human  artist  coold  have 
drawn  without  divine  inspiration.  Under  any  other  view  the 
fourth  Gk>8pel,  and  indeed  the  whole  New  Testament,  becomes 
the  strangest  enigma  in  the  history  of  literature  and  incapable 
of  any  rational  solution. 

John  and  thjs  Stnoftists. 

If  John  wrote  long  after  the  Synoptists,  we  could,  of  course^ 
not  expect  from  him  a  repetition  of  the  story  already  so  well 
told  by  three  independent  witnesses.  But  what  is  surprising  is 
the  fact  that,  coming  last,  he  should  produce  the  most  original 
of  all  the  Gospels. 

The  transition  from  Matthew  to  Mark,  and  from  Mark  to 
Luke  is  easy  and  natural;  but  in  passing  from  any  of  the 
Synoptists  to  the  fourth  Gospel  we  breathe  a  different  atmos- 
phere, and  feel  as  if  we  were  suddenly  translated  from  a  fertile 
valley  to  the  height  of  a  mountain  with  a  boundless  vision  over 
new  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  We  look  in  vain  for  a 
genealogy  of  Jesus,  for  an  account  of  his  birth,  for  the  sermons 
,  of  the  Baptist,  for  the  history  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  and  the  transfiguration  on  the 
Mount,  for  a  list  of  the  Twelve,  for  the  miraculous  cnres  of 
demoniacs.  John  says  nothing  of  the  institution  of  the  church 
and  the  sacraments ;  though  he  is  full  of  the  mystical  union  and 
communion  which  is  the  essence  of  the  church,  and  presents  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper  (ch.  3  and  01 

1  John  14  :  26;  16  :  18.     Oomp.  Matt  10  :  19,  20;  Luke  Id  :  12;  Aota4:& 
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He  omits  the  ascension,  though  it  is  promised  throngh  Maiy 
Magdalene  (20 :  17).  He  has  not  a  word  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Monnt,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  none  of  the  inimitable  parables 
about  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  none  of  those  telling  answers 
to  the  entangling  questions  of  the  Pharisees.  He  omits  the 
prophecies  of  the  down&U  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  most  of  those  pix>verbial,  moral  sentences  and  maxims 
of  surpassing  wisdom  whidi  are  strung  together  by  the  Synop- 
tists  like  so  many  sparkling  diamonds. 

But  in  the  place  of  these  Synoptical  records  John  gives  us  an 
abundance  of  new  matter  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  interest  and 
importance.  Sight  at  the  threshold  we  are  startled,  as  by  a 
peal  of  thunder  from  the  depths  of  eternity :  ^^  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word.''  And  as  we  proceed  we  hear  about  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  shining  of  the  true  light  in  darkness,  the  pre- 
paratory revelations,  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Baptist  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  We  listen  with  in- 
creasing wonder  to  those  mysterious  discourses  about  the  new 
birth  of  the  Spirit,  the  water  of  life,  the  bread  of  life  from 
heaven,  about  the  relation  of  the  eternal  and  only-begotten 
Son  to  the  Father,  to  the  world,  and  to  believers,  the  mission  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  promise  of  the  many  mansions  in  heaven, 
the  farewell  to  the  disciples,  and  at  last  that  sacerdotal  prayer 
which  brings  us  nearest  to  the  throne  and  the  beating  heart  of 
God.  John  alone  reports  the  interviews  with  Nicodemus,  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  and  the  Greek  foreigners.  He  records  six 
miracles  not  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists,  and  among  them  the 
two  greatest — ^the  changing  of  water  into  wine  and  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  from  the  grave.  And  where  he  meets  the  Synop- 
tists, as  in  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  he  adds  the  mys- 
terious discourse  on  the  spiritual  feeding  of  believers  by  the 
bread  of  life  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since.  He  makes 
the  nearest  approach  to  his  predecessors  in  the  closing  chapters 
on  the  betrayal,  the  denial  of  Peter,  the  trial  before  the  eccle- 
siastical and  dvil  tribunals,  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  but 
even  here  he  is  more  exact  and  circumstantial,  and  adds  inter- 
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esting  details  whioh  bear  the  unmistakable  xnu'kfi  of  penoDal 
obseryation. 

He  fills  out  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  Judsea,  among  the 
hierarchy  and  the  people  of  Jerosalem,  and  extends  it  oy& 
three  years ;  while  the  Synoptists  seem  to  oonfine  it  to  one  year 
and  dwell  chiefiy  on  his  labors  among  the  peasantry  of  Galilee. 
Bnt  on  dose  inspeetion  John  leaves  ample  room  for  the  Chili- 
Isean,  and  the  Synoptists  for  the  Judean  ministry.  None  of  the 
Gospels  is  a  complete  biography.  John  expressly  diBfilaimfl  this 
(20 :  31).  Matthew  implies  repeated  visits  to  the  holy  dty  wheai 
he  makes  Christ  exclaim :  ^'  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  .  .  .  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together"  (23:37; 
comp.  27 :  57).  On  the  other  hand  John  records  several  mira- 
cles in  Cana,  evidently  only  as  typical  examples  of  many  (2 : 1 
sqq. ;  4 :  47  sqq. ;  6  : 1  sqq.).  Bnt  in  Jerusalem  the  great  con* 
fiict  between  light  and  darkness,  belief  and  unbelief,  was  meet 
fully  developed  and  matured  to  the  final  crisis ;  and  this  it  was 
one  of  his  chief  objects  to  describe. 

The  differences  between  John  and  the  Synoptists  are  many 
and  great,  bnt  there  are  no  contradictions. 

The  Occasion. 

Irensens,  who,  as  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  a  spiritoal 
grand-pupil  of  John,  is  entitled  to  special  consideration,  says: 
"Afterward"  [i.^.,  after  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke]  ^^ John, 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  also  had  leaned  upon  his  breast, 
did  himself  publish  a  Gospel  dnring  his  residence  at  Ephesos  in 
Asia.'^^  In  another  place  he  makes  the  rise  of  the  Ghaostie 
heresy  the  prompting  occasion  of  the  composition.* 

A  curious  tradition,  which  probably  contains  a  grain  of  tmtfa, 
traces  the  composition  to  a  request  of  John's  feIlow-disciple6 
and  elders  of  Ephesns.  '^  Fast  with  me,"  said  John,  according 
to  the  Muratorian  fragment  (170),  "  for  three  days  from  this 
time"  [when  the  request  was  made],  "and  whatever  shall  be 
revealed  to  each  of  us"  [concerning  my  composing  the  Gk)qpel], 

<  Adv.  mgr.,  in.,  cap.  1,  §  2.  *  JMdL,  UL  11, 1. 
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"let  MB  relate  it  to  one  another.  On  the  same  night  it  was  re- 
vealed to  Andrew,  one  of  the  apostles,  that  John  should  relate 
all  things  in  his  own  name,  aided  by  the  revision  of  all.'  .  .  . 
What  wonder  is  it  then  that  John  brings  forward  everj  detail 
with  so  much  emphasis,  even  in  his  Epistles,  saying  of  himself, 
What  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and  heard  with  our  ears,  and 
our  hands  have  handled,  these  things  have  we  written  unto  you. 
For  so  he  professes  that  he  was  not  only  an  eye-witness,  but 
also  a  hearer,  and  moreover  a  writer  of  all  the  wonderful  works 
of  the  Lord  in  their  historical  order."  * 

The  mention  of  Andrew  in  this  fragment  is  remarkable,  for 
he  was  associated  with  John  as  a  pupil  of  the  Baptist  and  as  the 
first  called  to  the  school  of  Christ  (John  1 :  35-40).  He  was 
also  prominent  in  other  ways  and  stood  next  to  the  beloved 
three,  or  even  next  to  his  brother  Peter  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
apostles.* 

Yictorinus  of  Pettau  (d.  about  804),  in  the  Scholia  on  the 
Apocalypse,  says  that  John  wrote  the  Oospel  after  the  Apoca- 
lypse, in  consequence  of  tlie  spread  of  the  Gnostic  heresy  and 
at  the  request  of  "  all  the  bishops  from  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces." * 

Jerome,  on  the  basis  of  a  similar  tradition,  reports  that  John, 
being  constrained  by  his  brethren  to  write,  consented  to  do  so  if 
all  joined  in  a  fast  and  prayer  to  Gk)d,  and  after  this  fast,  being 
saturated  with  revelation  (revelaiione  mtwrafmi)^  he  indited  the 
heaven-sent  preface ;  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  * 

>  ^'  Ui  recognoaeeaUbuB  amnibui^  Joannes  auo  nomine  ouneta  deaeribere$.^ 

*  *'  SHc  enim  non  edum  vieorem^  eed  et  widUorem^  eed  et  aeriptorem  omnium 
mtroMUum  Domini  per  ordinem  proJUetur,^^  See  the  Latin  text  as  pabliahed 
hf  TregeUes,  also  in  Oharteris,  le.,p.  8,  and  the  tnmslation  of  Westcott,  Hie* 
tory  of  the  Canan^  p.  187. 

*  Matt.  10:2;  Luke  6:14;  ]!ffark8:16;  18  :  3  ;  Johnl  :  4t«  12:22;  Acta 
1:13. 

*  Quoted  by  Westoott  and  Hilgenfeld.  I  wiU  add  the  orighial  from  Migiie, 
Patrol.^  y.  883 :  **  Oum  enim  eesent  VaUntinus  et  Cerinthue,  et  Ebion,  et  eateri 
9eholm  eatanm  difftiei  per  orbem^  convenerunt  ctd  ilium  de  finUimie  protdnciie 
omnee  epiecopi,  et  eompulerunt  eum^  tU  et  ipse  teatimomum  eonacriberety 

*  Preface  to  0cm.  in  Matt. 
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Possibly  those  fellow-disciples  and  pupils  who  prompted  John 
to  write  his  Gospel,  were  the  same  who  afterward  added  their 
testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  speaking  in  the 
plural  (''  we  know  that  JUs  witness  is  true,"  21 :  24),  one  of 
them  acting  as  scribe  ("/suppose,"  ver.  25). 

The  outward  occasion  does  not  exdude,  of  course,  the  inward 
prompting  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  in  fact  implied  in  this 
tradition,  but  it  shows  how  far  the  ancient  church  was  from 
such  a  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  as  ignores  or  denies  the 
human  and  natural  factors  in  the  composition  of  the  apostolic 
writings.    The  preface  of  Luke  proves  the  same. 

The  Objbct. 

The  fourth  Gospel  does  not  aim  at  a  complete  biography  of 
Christ,  but  distinctly  dedares  that  Jesus  wrought  "  many  other 
signs  in  the  presence  of  the  disciples  which  are  not  written  in 
this  book"  (20 :  80 ;  comp.  21 :  25). 

The  author  plainly  states  his  object,  to  which  all  other  ob- 
jects must  be  subordinate  as  merely  incidental,  namely,  to  lead 
his  readers  to  the  faith  ^'that  J^us  is  the  Chnst,  the  Son  of 
God;  and  that  believing  they  may  have  life  in  his  name^ 
(20:31).  This  includes  thi'ee  points:  (1)  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  which  was  of  prime  importance  to  the  Jews,  and  was  the 
sole  or  at  least  the  chief  aim  of  Matthew,  the  Jewish  Evan- 
gelist ;  (2)  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus,  which  was  the  point 
to  be  gained  with  the  G^tiles,  and  whidi  Luke,  the  Gentile 
Evangelist,  had  also  in  view ;  (3)  the  practical  benefit  of  sQch 
faith,  to  gain  true,  spiritual,  eternal  life  in  Him  and  lluroiigh 
Him  who  is  the  personal  embodiment  and  source  of  et^nal 
life. 

To  this  historico-didactic  object  all  others  which  have  been 
mentioned  must  be  subordinated.  The  book  is  neither  polemic 
and  apologetic,  nor  supplementary,  nor  irenic,  except  inddeDt- 
ally  and  unintentionally,  as  it  serves  all  these  purposes.  The 
writer  wrote  in  full  view  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
church  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  shaped  his  record 
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accordingly,  taking  for  granted  a  general  knowledge  of  the  older 
Gospels,  and  refuting  indirectlj,  by  the  statement  of  facts  and 
truths,  the  errors  of  the  day.  Hence  there  is  some  measure  of 
truth  in  those  theories  which  have  made  an  incidental  aim  the 
chief  or  only  aim  of  the  book. 

1.  The  anti*heretical  theory  was  started  by  Ireneaus.  Being 
himseLE  absorbed  in  the  controversy  with  Gnosticism  and  find- 
ing the  strongest  weapons  in  John,  he  thought  that  John's 
motive  was  to  root  out  the  error  of  Gerinthus  and  of  the  Nico- 
laitans  by  showing  that  ^^  there  is  one  God  who  made  all  things 
by  his  word ;  and  not,  as  they  say,  one  who  made  the  world, 
and  another,  the  Father  of  the  Lord."  *  Jerome  adds  the  oppo- 
site error  of  Ebionism,  Ewald  that  of  the  disciples  of  the  Bap- 
tist. 

"No  doubt  the  fourth  Gospel,  by  the  positive  statement  of  the 
truth,  is  the  most  effective  refutation  of  Gnostic  dualism  and 
doketism,  which  began  to  raise  its  head  in  Asia  Minor  toward 
the  close  of  the  first  centiuy.  It  shows  the  harmony  of  the 
ideal  Christ  of  faith  and  the  real  Christ  of  history,  which  the 
ancient  and  modern  schools  of  Gnosticism  are  unable  to  unite  in 
one  individual.  But  it  is  not  on  this  account  a  polemical  trea- 
tise, and  it  even  had  by  its  profound  speculation  a  special  attrac- 
tion for  Gnostics  and  philosophical  rationalists,  from  Basilides 
down  to  Baur.  The  ancient  Gnostics  made  the  first  use  of  it 
and  quoted  freely  from  the  prologue,  e.g,^  the  passage:  ^^The 
true  light,  which  enlighteneth  every  man,  was  coming  into  the 
world"  (1:9V 

The  polemical  aim  is  more  apparent  in  the  first  Epistle  of 
John,  which  directly  warns  against  the  anti-Christian  errors 
then  threatening  the  church,  and  may  be  called  a  doctrinal  and 
practical  postscript  to  the  Gospel. 

2.  The  supplementary  theory.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (about 
200)  states,  on  the  authority  of  ^^  presbyters  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion," that  John,  at  the  request  of  his  friends  and  the  prompt- 
ing of  the  divine  Spirit,  added  a  spirittud  Gospel  to  the  older 

*  Ado.  HofT,,  HI.  11,  1.        *  BwOideB  in  Hippolytiu,  Brf.  Enar.,  VU.  2SL 
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locKhf  Gospek  which  set  forth  the  oatward  facte.'  The  dis- 
tinction is  ingenious.  John  is  more  spiritnal  and  ideal  than  the 
Synoptists^  and  he  represents  as  it  were  the  esoteric  tradition  as 
distinct  from  the  exoteric  tradition  of  the  choroh.  Ensebios  re- 
cords also  as  a  current  opinion  that  John  intended  to  supply  an 
aocoant  of  the  earlier  period  of  Christ's  ministry  which  was 
omitted  by  the  other  Evangelists.'  John  is  undonbtedly  a  most 
welcome  snpplementer  both  in  matter  and  spirit^  and  famishes 
in  part  the  key  for  the  full  bnderstanding  of  the  Sjnoptista, 
yet  he  repeats  many  important  events,  especially  in  the  doaing 
chapters,  and  his  Gh>spel  is  as  complete  as  any.* 

8.  The  Irenic  tendency-theory  is  a  modem  TtLbingen  inven- 
tion. It  is  assumed  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  purely  specnlative 
or  theological,  the  last  and  crowning  literary  production  whidi 
completed  the  process  of  unifying  Jewish  and  Gtentile  Chris- 
tianity and  melting  them  into  the  one  Catholic  church  of  the 
second  century. 

No  doubt  it  is  an  Irenicon  of  the  church  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense  of  the  term,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  church  of  the 
future,  when  all  dipoords  of  Christendom  past  and  present  will 
be  harmonized  in  the  perfect  union  of  Christians  with  Christ, 
which  is  the  last  object  of  his  sacerdotal  prayer.  But  it  is  not 
an  Irenicon  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  facts. 

>  In  Ensebius,  H.  B,,  VI.  14  (qnoting  from  the  Eypatjfpimei) :  t^  *1m^ww 
icX9Ta¥  trwiJUrra  Zri  rk  ffv/utruck  hf  rtSi  ^^orfytifdou  UH^mrmi  wptrpmw^rrm  M 
tAi^  yntpiftrnp  [•'.«.,  either  wM  known  frienda,  or  dMnffuithei^  natdUe  men\^ 
TPt^fiari  i^o^opi^^yra,  wwfiariKhv  voi^o'cu  tboyydXtow.  Origen  had  a  minflar 
Tiew,  namely,  that  John  alone  among  the  Eyangeliste  clearlj  teaches  the 
divinity  of  Christ    Tom.  1  :  6  m  Joan,  (Ofip.,  IV.  6). 

'  JET  J?. ,  IIL  24.  Jerome  repeats  this  view  and  oonneota  it  with  the  anti- 
heretical  aim,  De  vir.  illtutr.,  c  9,  oomp.  Com.  in  Matt.  ProcBm.  Theodore 
of  Mopsaestia  thought  that  John  intended  to  anpplement  the  SynoptiBto  ohielli' 
by  the  disoonraeB  on  the  divinity  of  Ghiifit.  See  Fritwohe'e  ed.  of  fxagauBti 
of  his  Commentaries  on  the  New  Test.,  Torioi,  p.  10  sq.  (qnoted  by  HUfea- 
feld,  Binleitung,  p.  696). 

'  Qodet  expresses  the  same  view  (L  86S) :  <*  CetU  intenUan  de  wmpUiir  Im 
reeits  anterieurs,  $oU  au  point  de  Tue  TMarique^  eomme  Ta  pen»e  JButiSe^  mt 
90US  un  rapport  plus  tpiritud^  eomme  Pa  dedare  Clement  d'Alaoandrie,  e$t  done 
parfaitement  fondSe  en  fait ;  nous  la  eonetatone  eomme  un  but  eeoondairt  «f , 
pour  mieux  dire^  eomme  mogen  eervant  au  kut prineipaL^ 
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In  carrying  ont  their  hypoiheBis  the  Tubingen  critics  have  re- 
sorted to  the  wildest  fictions.  It  is  said  that  the  author  depre- 
ciated the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  displayed  jealousy  of  Peter. 
How  in  the  world  could  this  promote  peace  f  It  would  rather 
have  defeated  the  object.  But  there  is  no  shadow  of  proof  for 
such  an  assertion.  While  the  author  opposes  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  he  shows  the  highest  reverence  for  the  Old  Testament, 
and  derives  salvation  from  the  Jews.  Instead  of  showing 
jealousy  of  Peter,  he  introduces  his  new  name  at  the  first  inter- 
view with  Jesus  (1 :  42),  reports  his  great  confession  even  more 
fully  than  Matthew  (6 :  68,  69),  puts  him  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  the  apostles  (21 : 2),  and  gives  him  his  due  prominence 
throughout  down  to  the  last  interview  when  the  risen  Lord 
committed  to  him  the  feeding  of  his  sheep  (21 :  15-19).  This 
misrepresentation  is  of  a  piece  with  the  other  Tubingen  myth 
adopted  by  Kenan,  that  the  real  John  in  the  Apocalypse  pur- 
sues a  polemical  aim  against  Paul  and  deliberately  excludes  him 
from  the  rank  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  And  yet  Paul  himself, 
in  the  acknowledged  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  represents  John 
as  one  of  the  three  pillar-apostles  who  recognized  his  peculiar 
gift  for  the  apostolate  of  the  Grentiles  and  extended  to  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship. 

Analysis. 

The  object  of  John  determined  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  material.  His  plan  is  more  clear  and  systematic 
than  that  of  the  Synoptists.  It  brings  out  the  growing  conflict 
between  belief  and  unbelief,  between  light  and  darkness,  and 
leads  step  by  step  to  the  great  crisis  of  the  cross,  and  to  the 
concluding  exclamation  of  Thomas,  '^  My  Lord  and  my  God." 

In  the  following  analysis  the  sections  peculiar  to  John  are 
marked  by  a  star. 
♦L  The  Peologuk.     The  theme  of  the  Gospel :  the  Logos, 
the  eternal  Eevealer  of  God : 
(1.)  In  relation  to  God,  1 : 1,  2. 
(2.)  In  relation  to  the  world.  General  revelation,  1 : 3-5. 
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(8.)  In  relation  to  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Jew& 
Particular  revelation,  1 :  6-13. 

(4.)  The  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  and  ita  eSed 
upon  the  disciples,  1 :  14-18. 
IL  The  Publio  Manifestation  of  thb  Inoailnatb  Logos  in 
Active  Wobd  and  Wobk,  1 :  19  to  12 :  50. 

'^(1.)  The  preparatory  testimony  of  John  the  Bap 
tist  pointing  to  Jesus  as  the  promised  and 
expected  Messiah,  and  as  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  beareth  the  sin  of  the  world,  1 :  19-37. 

*(2.)  The  gathering  of  the  first  disciples,  1 :  38-61. 

'^(3.)  The  first  sign :  the  dianging  of  water  into  wine 
at  Cana  in  Galilee,  2 : 1-11.  First  sojonin 
in  Capemanm,  2 :  12.  First  Passover  and 
journey  to  Jerusalem  during  the  publie 
ministry,  2 :  13. 

'^(4.)  The  reformatory  cleansing  of  the  Temple, 
2 :  14r-22.  (Recorded  also  by  the  Synop- 
tists,  but  at  the  dose  of  the  public  minis- 
try.) Labors  among  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem, 
2 :  23-25. 

*(5.)  Conversation  with  ]!^icodemu8,  representing  the 
timid  disciples,  the  higher  classes  among  the 
Jews.  Regeneration  the  condition  of  en- 
tering into  the  kingdom  of  God,  3 : 1-15. 
The  love  of  God  in  the  sending  of  his  Son 
to  save  the  world,  3  :  16-21.     (Jerusalem.) 

*(6.)  Labors  of  Jesus  in  Judsea.  The  testimony  of 
John  the  Baptist :  He  must  increase,  but  I 
must  decrease,  3  :  22-36.  (Departure  of 
Jesus  into  Galilee  after  John's  imprison- 
ment, 4 : 1-3 ;  comp.  Matt  4 :  12 ;  Mark 
1:14;  Luke  4: 14.) 

*(7.)  Labors  in  Samaria  on  the  journey  from  Judsa 
to  Ghdilee.  The  woman  of  Samaria ;  JacoVs 
well;  the  water  of  life ;  the  warship  of  God 
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the  Spirit  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  the  fields 
ripening  for  the  harvest,  4 : 1-42. 

Jesus  teaches  publidj  in  Gkdilee,  4 :  43- 
45  (comp.  Matt  4:17;  Mark  1:14,  15; 
Luke  4 :  14^  15). 

*(8.)  Jesus  again  visits  Cana  in  Galilee  and  heals  a 
nobleman's  son  at  Capernaum,  4 :  46-54. 

*(9.)  Second  journey  to  Jerusalem  at  a  feast  (the 
second  Passover  ?).  The  healing  of  the  in- 
firm man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  on  the 
Sabbath,  5  : 1-18.  Beginning  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Jews.  Discourse  of  Christ  on 
his  relation  to  the  Father,  and  his  authority 
to  judge  the  world,  6  :  19-47. 

(10.)  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  6:1-14. 
The  stilling  of  the  tempest,  6  :  15-21. 

*  The  mysterious  discourse  in  Capernaum 
on  the  bread  of  life ;  the  sifting  of  the  dis- 
ciples ;  the  confession  of  Peter :  "  To  whom 
shall  we  go,"  etc. ;  the  hinting  at  the  trea- 
son of  Judas,  6  :  22-71. 

*(11.)  Third  visit  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  feast  of  the  Ta- 
bernacles. The  hasty  request  of  the  brethren 
of  Jesus  who  did  not  believe  on  him.  His 
discourse  in  the  Temple  with  opposite  efFect. 
Rising  hostility  of  the  Jews,  and  vain  ef- 
forts of  the  hierarchy  to  seize  him  as  a  false 
teacher  misleading  the  people,  7 : 1-52. 
[*(12».)  The  woman  taken  in  adultery  and  pardoned 
by  Jesus,  7 :  53  to  8 :  11.  Jerusalem.  Prob- 
ably an  interpolation  from  oral  tradition, 
authentic  and  true,  but  not  from  the  pen 
of  John.  Also  found  at  the  end,  and  at 
Luke  21.] 
*{12^.)  Discourse  on  the  light  of  the  world.  The 
children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the 
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devil.    Attempts  to  stone  Jesus,   8  :  12- 
59. 

*(13.)  The  healing  of  the  man  bom  blind,  on  a  Sab- 
bath, and  his  testimony  before  the  Fhari* 
sees,  9 : 1-41. 

*(14.)  The  parable  of  the  good  shepherd,  10 :  1-21. 
Speech  at  the  feast  of  Dedication  in  Solo- 
mon's porch,  10 :  22-39.  Departure  to  the 
country  beyond  the  Jordan,  10 :  40-42. 

*(1S.)  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  and 
its  effect  upon  hastening  the  crisis.  The 
counsel  of  Caiaphas.  Jesus  retires  frcHU 
Jerusalem  to  Ephraim,  11 : 1-57. 

(16.)  The  anointing  by  Mary  in  Bethany,  12 : 1-8. 
The  counsel  of  the  chief  priests,  12 :  9-11. 

(17.)  The  entry  into  Jerusalem,  12 :  12-19.  (CJomp. 
Matt  21 : 1-17 ;  Mark  11 :  1-11 ;  Luke 
19 :  29-44.) 

*(18.)  Visit  of  the  Greeks.     Discourse  of  Jesus  on 
the  grain  of  wheat  which  must  die  to  bear 
fruit;  the  voice  from  heaven;  the  attraction 
of  the  cross;  the  opposite  effect;  reflec- 
tion of  the  Evangelist;  smnmary  of  the 
speeches  of  Jesus,  12 :  20-50. 
HI.  Tub  Pbivate  Manifestation  of  Chkist  in  the  Cibclb 
OF  his  Disciples.     During  the  fourth  and  last  Pass- 
over week.    Jerusalem,  13 : 1  to  17 :  26. 

*(1.)  Jesus  washes  the  feet  of  the  disciples  before 
the  Passover  meal,  13 : 1-20. 

(2.)  He  announces  the  traitor,  13  :  21-27.  Tlie  de- 
parture of  Judas,  13  :  27-30. 

*(3.)  The  new  commandment  of  love,  13 :  31-35. 
(Here  is  the  best  place  for  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  omitted  by  John,  but 
reported  by  all  the  Synoptists  and  by  Paul.) 

(4.)  Prophecy  of  Peter's  denial,  13  :  86-38. 
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*(6.)  The  farewell  discourses  to  the  disciples;  the 

promise  of  the  Paraclete,  and  of  Christ's 

return,  14 : 1  to  16  :  33. 
*(4.)  The  Sacerdotal  Prayer,  17 : 1-26. 
IV.  Thb  Globification  of  Christ  in  the  Cbuchfixion  and 
Kbsubbbotion,  18  : 1  to  20  :  31. 
(1.)  The  passage  over  the  Kedron,  and  the  betrayal, 

18 : 1-11. 
(2.)  Jesus  before  the  high  priests,  Annas  and  Caiar 

phas,  18  :  12-14,  19-24. 
(3.)  Peter's  denial,  18  :  15-18,  25-27. 
(4.)  Jesus  before  the  Boman  governor,  Pontius  Pilate, 

18 :  28  to  19 :  16.  Original  in  part  (19 :  4^16). 
(5.)  The  crucifixion,  19  :  17-37. 
(6.)  The  burial  of  Jesus.     19  :  38-42. 
(7.)  The  resurrection.    Mary  Magdalene,  Peter  and 

John  visit  the  empty  tomb,  20 : 1-10. 
(8.)  Christ  appears  to  Mary  Magdalene,  20 :  11-18. 
*(9.)  Christ  appears  to  the  apostles,  except  Thomas, 

on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection  day, 

20 : 19-23. 
*(10.)  Christ   appears   to   the   apostles,   including 

Thomas,   on   the   following   Lord's   Day, 

20 : 26-29. 
*(11.)  Object  of  the  Gtospel,  20  :  30,  31. 
*V.  The  Appendix  and  Epilogue,  21 : 1-25. 

(1.)  Christ  appears  to  seven  disciples  on  the  lake  of 

Galilee.     The  third  manifestation  to  the 

disciples,  21 : 1-14. 
(2.)  The  dialogue  with  Simon  Peter :  "  Lovest  tliou 

Me?"    " Feed  My  sheep."    "Follow  Me," 

21 :  15-19. 
(3.)  The  mysterious  word  about  the  beloved  disci- 
ple, 21 :  21-23. 
(4.)  The  attestation  of  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel 

by  the  pupils  of  John,  21 :  24,  25. 
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OHABACTTEBIflTICS  Olf  THB  FOUBTH  GoSFEL. 

The  Gospel  of  John  is  the  most  original,  the  most  important, 
the  most  influential  book  in  all  literature.  The  great  Origen 
called  it  the  crown  of  the  Gospels,  as  the  Gospels  are  the  crown 
of  all  sacred  writings.'  It  is  pre-eminentlj  the  spiritaal  and 
ideal,  though  at  the  same  time  a  most  real  Gospel,  the  tmest 
transcript  of  the  original.  It  lifts  the  veil  from  the  holy  of 
holies  and  reveals  the  glory  of  the  Only  Begotten  from  die 
Father,  fnll  of  grace  and  truth.  It  unites  in  harmony  the  deepest 
knowledge  and  the  purest  love  of  Christ  Wo  hear  as  it  were 
his  beating  heart ;  we  lay  our  hands  in  his  wound-prints  and  ex- 
claim with  doubting  Thomas :  "  My  Lord  and  my  God."  ^o 
book  is  so  plain  and  yet  so  deep,  so  natural  and  yet  so  foil  of 
mystery.  It  is  simple  as  a  child  and  sublime  as  a  seraph,  gentle 
as  a  lamb  and  bold  as  an  eagle,  deep  as  the  sea  and  high  as  the 
heavens. 

It  has  been  praised  as  "  the  unique,  tender,  genuine  GroepeL" 
"  written  by  the  hand  of  an  angel,"  as  "  the  heart  of  Christ," 
as  "  God's  love-letter  to  the  world,"  or  "  Christ's  love-letter  to 
the  church."  It  has  exerted  an  irresistible  charm  on  many  of 
the  strongest  and  noblest  minds  in  Christendom,  as  Origen  in 
Egypt,  Chrysostom  in  Asia,  Augustin  in  Africa,  the  German 
Luther,  the  French  Calvin,  the  poetic  Herder,  the  critical 
Schleiermacher,  and  a  multitude  of  less  famous  writers  of  all 
schools  and  shades  of  thought.  Even  many  of  those  who  doubt 
or  deny  the  apostolic  authorship  cannot  help  admiring  its  more 
than  earthly  beauties.* 

^  Opera,  IT.  6 :   roXfurr^w  rolvw  §Unuf  hnpj^w  fih^  ftar&w  7fpi^fir  Am  ft 

*  DeWette  says  that  the  disootmes  of  ChiiBt  ia  John  ahine  with  mon  thn 
earthly  brillianoy  {sie  %traMen  in  mehr  aU  irdUchem  Brillantfiuer,  Skoeg.  Mmd- 
huch^  I.  8,  p.  7).  Holtzmann :  '*  The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  foorth  QaafA 
lie  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  ohuroh  in  the  aeoond  oentnzy,  and  Indeed  of 
the  whole  Christian  ohuroh  down  to  the  present  day"  (in  Bchenkers  *'  Bibel> 
LexUE.,*'  II.  234).  Banr  and  Kelm  (1. 138)  give  the  Gospel  the  highert  piaiie 
as  a  philosophy  of  religion,  bnt  deny  its  historioal  valua 
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But  there  are  other  sceptics  who  find  the  Johannean  dis- 
courses monotonous,  tedious,  nebulous,  unmeaning,  hard,  and 
feel  as  much  offended  by  them  as  the  original  hearers.* 

Let  us  point  out  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  Synoptical  Gospels. 

1.  The  fourth  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Incaknation,  that 
is,  of  the  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  for  this  very  reason  is  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  and  the  fountain  of  eternal  life.  "  The  Word  became 
flesh."  This  is  the  theoretical  theme.  The  writer  begins  with 
the  eternal  pre-existence  of  thje  Logos,  and  ends  with  the  adora- 
tion of  his  incarnate  divinity  in  the  exclamation  of  the  sceptical 
Thomas :  "  My  Lord  and  my  God ! ''  Luke's  preface  is  historio- 
graphic  and  simply  points  to  his  sources  of  information ;  John's 
prologue  is  metaphysical  and  dogmatic,  and  sounds  the  keynote 
of  the  subsequent  history.  The  Synoptists  begin  with  the  man 
Jesus  and  rise  up  to  the  recognition  of  his  Messiahship  and 
divine  Sonship;  John  descends  from  the  pre-existent  Son  of 
God  through  the  preparatory  revelations  to  his  incarnation  and 
crucifixion  till  he  resumes  the  glory  which  he  had  before  the 
world  began.     The  former  give  lis  the  history  of  a  divine  man, 

*  Renan  and  John  Stuart  MiU  have  confessed  a  strong  antipathy  to  these 
discourses.  Benan^s  last  judgment  on  the  Gospel  of  John  (in  DegUse  chHt, 
1879,  p.  61)  is  as  f oUows :  "  On  Pa  trap  admire,  11  a  de  la  chaleur,  parfois  une 
sorts  de  ntbUmUe,  mats  gtidque  choM  d'enfli,  de  faux^  cPobsur,  La  naiveti 
manque  tout  d  fait.  Vauteur  ne  raoante  pas ;  U  demontre.  Hien  de  plue 
fatigant  que  see  longs  recite  de  miracles  et  que  ces  discussions,  rotdant  sur  des 
malentendus,  oH  les  adversaires  de  Jesus  jouent  le  r6le  d'idiots,  Combien  d  ce 
pathos  verheux  nous  prSfirons  le  doux  stple,  tout  hSbreu  eneore,  du  Disoours  sur 
la  montagne,  et  eette  limpidUi  de  narration  qui  fait  le  chorine  des  ivangSHstes 
pnmUifs  !  Cettx-d  n^ont  pas  besoin  de  repiter  sans  cesse  que  ce  quHls  racontent 
est  vrai,  Leur  sineerite^  inconseiente  de  Cobjeotion^  n'a  pas  eette  soif  febrile  d'at' 
testations  repetees  qui  montre  que  rincredulitij  le  doute,  ont  dSjd  oommeneS, 
Au  ton  ligirement  exeitS  de  ce  nouveau  narrateur,  on  dirait  qu^il  a  peur  de 
n^ilre  pas  eru,  et  qu*il  eherehe  d  surprendre  la  religion  de  son  leoteur  par  des 
affirmations pleines  tFemphase,^^  John  Stnart  Mill  {TTtree  Essays  on  Religion, 
p.  253)  izzeyerently  oalls  the  disooarses  in  John  **  poor  stnff,"  imported  from 
Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  FJatonists,  and  imagines  that  a  mnltitnde  of 
Oriemtal  Gnostics  might  have  mannfaotnied  such  a  book.  But  why  did  they 
notdoit? 
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the  latter  the  history  of  a  hnman  Grod.  Not  that  he  identifies 
him  with  the  Godhead  (o  .^09) ;  on  the  contrary,  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes the  Son  and  the  Father  and  makes  him  inferior  in 
dignity  ('^  the  Father  is  greater  than  I ") ;  but  he  declares  that 
the  Son  is  "  God"  (•9eo9),  that  is,  of  divine  essence  or  nature. 

And  yet  there  is  no  contradiction  here  between  the  Evan- 
gelists except  for  those  who  deem  a  union  of  the  Divine  and 
human  in  one  person  an  impossibility.  The  Christian  Chnrcfa 
has  always  felt  that  the  Synoptic  and  the  Johannean  Christ  are 
one  and  the  same,  only  represented  from  different  points  of 
view.  And  in  this  judgment  thct  greatest  scholars  and  keenest 
critics,  from  Origen  down  to  the  present  time,  have  ooncorred. 

For,  on  the  one  hand,  John's  Christ  is  just  as  real  and  truly 
human  as  that  of  the  Synoptists.  He  calls  himself  the  Son  of 
man  and  "  a  man  "  (8 :  40) ;  he  "  groaned  in  the  spirit "  (11 :  33 1, 
he  "  wept "  at  the  grave  of  a  friend  (11 :  85),  and  his  "  soul  ^ 
was  ^^  troubled  "  in  the  prospect  of  the  dark  hour  of  crucifixion 
(12  :  27)  and  the  crime  of  the  traitor  (13 : 1).  The  Evangelist 
attests  with  solemn  emphasis  from  what  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  that  Jesus  truly  suffered  and  died  (19  :  3^35).* 

The  Synoptic  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  tmlj  elevated 
above  ordinary  mortals  as  the  Johannean.  It  is  true,  he  does 
not  in  so  many  words  declare  his  pre-existence  as  in  John  (1:1; 
6 :  62 ;  8 :  58 ;  17 : 5,  24),  but  it  is  implied,  or  follows  as  a  Inti- 
mate consequence.  He  is  conceived  without  sin,  a  descendant 
of  David,  and  yet  the  Loi-d'  of  David  (Matt.  22 :  41) ;  he  claims 
authority  to  forgive  sins,  for  which  he  is  accused  of  blasphemy  by 
the  Jews  (quite  consistently  from  their  standpoint  of  unbelief) : 
he  gives  his  life  a  ransom  for  the  redemption  of  the  world ;  he 
will  come  in  his  glory  and  judge  all  nations ;  yea,  in  the  veir 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  all  schools  of  Bationalists  accept 

>  Notwifchfltanding  saoh  passages  Dr.  Dayidson  asserts  (IL  S78) :  **  In  omtio? 
the  only-beg^otten  Son  of  God  with  the  historical  Jesos,  the  erangeUst  impfies 
the  absence  of  full  humanity.  The  personality  oonsists  essentially  of  the 
Logos,  the  flesh  being  only  a  temporary  thing.  Body,  soul,  and  spirtt  do  not 
belong  to  Jesus  C  hriat ;  he  is  the  Logos  incarnate  for  a  time,  who  soon  tetans 
to  the  original  state  of  oneness  with  the  Father.'^ 
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as  his  genuine  teaching,  He  declares  himself  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  world  (Matt.  7 :  21-23 ;  comp.  25  :  31-46),  and  in  the  bap- 
tismal formula  He  associates  himself  and  the  Holj  Spirit  with 
the  eternal  Father,  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  two, 
thus  assuming  a  place  on  the  very  throne  of  the  Deity  (28 :  19). 
It  is  impossible  to  rise  higher.     Hence  Matthew,  the  Jewish 
Evangelist,  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  Him  the  name  Im- 
manuel,  that  is,  "  God  with  us "  (1 :  28).     Mark  gives  us  the 
Gospel  of  Peter,  the  first  who  confessed  that  Jesus  is  not  only 
*'  the  Christ "  in  his  official  character,  but  also  "  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."    This  is  far  more  than  a  son ;  it  designates  his 
unique  personal  relation  to  God  and  forms  the  eternal  basis  of 
his  historical  Messiahship  (Matt.  16  :  16 ;  comp.  26  :  63).     The 
two  titles  are  distinct,  and  the  high  priest's  charge  of  blasphemy 
(26  :  65)  could  only  apply  to  the  latter.    A  false  Messiah  would 
be  an  impostor,  not  a  blasphemer.    We  could  not  substitute  tlie 
Messiah  for  the  Son  in  the  baptismal  formula.     Peter,  Mark, 
and  Matthew  were  brought  up  in  the  most  orthodox  mono- 
theism, with  an  instinctive  horror  of  the  least  approach  to 
idolatry,  and  yet  they  looked  up  to  their  Master  with  feelings 
of  adoration.    And,  as  for  Luke,  he  delights  in  representing 
Jesus  throughout  as  the  sinless  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  theology  of  his  elder  brother  Paul,  who  cw- 
tainly  taught  the  pre-existence  and  divine  nature  of  Christ 
several  years  before  the  Gospels  were  written  or  published 
(Eom.  1 :  3, 4 ;  9 :  5 ;  2  Cor.  8  :  9 ;  Col.  1 :  15-17 ;  Phil.  2 :  6-11), 
2.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  Love.     Its  practical  motto  is :  "  God  is 
love."    In  the  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Word,  in  the  historic 
mission  of  his  Son,  God  has  given  the  greatest  possible  proof  of 
his  love  to  mankind.    In  the  fourth  Gospel  alone  we  read  that 
precious  sentence  which  contains  the  very  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity :  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life"  (3  :  16).     It  is  tlie  Gospel  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  (10 :  11) ;  the  Gospel 
of  the  new  commandment :  ^^  Love  one  another  "  (13 :  34).    And 
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this  was  the  last  eichortation  of  the  aged  disciple  "  whom  Jesos 
loved." 

But  for  this  very  reason  that  Christ  is  the  greatest  gift 
of  Qtod  to  the  world,  unbelief  is  the  greatest  sin  and  blackest 
ingratitude,  which  carries  in  it  its  own  oondenination.  The 
guilt  of  unbelief,  the  contrast  between  faith  and  unbelief  is 
nowhere  set  forth  in  such  strong  light  as  in  the  fourth  Gospel 
It  is  a  consuming  fire  to  all  enemies  of  Christ. 

3.  It  is  the  Qospel  of  Mystic  Symbolism.'  The  eight  mira- 
cles it  records  are  significant  ^'  signs  "  {inffiela)  which  symbolize 
the  character  and  mission  of  Christ,  and  manifest  hia  glory. 
They  are  simply  his  "  works  "  (epya),  the  natural  manif estatious 
of  his  marvellous  person  performed  with  the  same  ease  as  men 
perform  their  ordinary  works.  The  turning  of  water  into  wine 
illustrates  his  transforming  power,  and  fitly  introduces  his  pub- 
lic ministry ;  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  sets 
him  forth  as  the  Bread  of  life  for  the  spiritual  nourishment  of 
countless  believers ;  the  healing  of  the  man  bom  blind,  as  the 
Light  of  the  world ;  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  as  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life.  The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  shows  the  dis- 
ciples to  be  fishers  of  men,  and  insures  the  abundant  results  of 
Christian  labor  to  the  end  of  time.  The  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness prefigured  the  cross.  The  Baptist  points  to  him  as  the 
Lamb  of  Grod  which  taketh  away  tlie  sin  of  the  world.  He 
represents  himself  under  the  significant  figures  of  the  Door,  ths 
good  Shepherd,  the  Yine;  and  tliese  figures  have  inspired 
Christian  art  and  poetry,  and  guided  the  meditations  of  the 
church  ever  since. 

The  whole  Old  Testament  is  a  type  and  prophecy  of  the  New. 
"  The  law  was  given  by  Moses ;  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ "  (1 :  17).  Herein  lies  the  vast  superiority  of  Christianity, 
and  yet  the  great  importance  of  Judaism  as  an  essential  part  in 
the  scheme  of  redemption.  Clearly  and  strongly  as  John  brings 
out  the  opposition  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  he  is  yet  far  from 
going  to  the  Gnostic  extreme  of  rejecting  or  depreciating  the 

1  Lange,  Westoott,  MilUgan  and  Monlton  dweU  at  length  on  thii  featoroL 
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Old  Testament;  on  the  contrary  "salvation  comes  from  the 
Jews  "  (says  Christ  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  4 :  22) ;  and  turn- 
ing the  Scripture  argument  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  who 
searched  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  but  ignored  the  spirit, 
Clmst  confronts  them  with  the  authority  of  Moses  on  whom 
they  fixed  their  hope.  "  If  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  believe 
me ;  for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how 
shall  ye  believe  my  words  ? "  (5  :  46).  John  sees  Christ  every- 
where in  those  ancient  Scriptures  which  cannot  be  broken.  He 
unfolds  the  true  Messianic  idea  in  conflict  with  the  carnal  per- 
version of  it  among  the  Jews  under  the  guidance  of  the  hier- 
archy. 

The  Johannean  and  Synoptio  Discoubses  of  Christ. 

4.  John  gives  prominence  to  the  transcendent  Discoubses 
about  the  person  of  Christ  and  his  relation  to  the  Father,  to  the 
world,  and  the  disciples.  His  words  are  testimonies,  revealing 
the  inner  glory  of  his  person ;  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life. 

Matthew's  Gospel  is  likewise  didactic ;  but  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  contents  and  style  of  the  Synoptic  and 
the  Johannean  discourses  of  Jesus.  The  former  discuss  the 
nature  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  the 
duty  of  holy  obedience,  and  are  popular,  practical,  brief,  pointed, 
sententious,  parabolic,  and  proverbial ;  the  latter  touch  the  deep- 
est mysteries  of  theology  and  Christology,  are  metaphysical, 
lengthy,  liable  to  carnal  misunderstanding,  and  scarcely  discern- 
ible from  John's  own  style  in  the  prologue  and  the  first  Epistle, 
and  from  that  used  by  the  Baptist.  The  transition  is  almost 
imperceptible  in  3  :  16  and  3  :  31. 

Here  we  reach  the  chief  diflSculty  in  the  Johannean  problem. 
Here  is  the  strong  point  of  sceptical  criticism.  We  must  freely 
admit  at  the  outset  that  John  so  reproduced  the  words  of  his 
Master  as  to  mould  them  unconsciously  into  his  own  type  of 
thought  and  expression.  He  revolved  them  again  and  again  in 
his  heart,  they  were  his  daily  food,  and  the  burden  of  his  teach- 
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ing  to  the  chnrches  from  Sunday  to  Sunday;  yet  he  bad  to 
translate,  to  condense,  to  expand,  and  to  apply  them ;  and  in 
this  process  it  was  onavoidable  that  his  own  reflections  dionld 
more  or  less  mingle  with  his  recollections.  With  all  the  tenacity 
of  his  memory  it  was  impossible  that  at  such  a  great  interval  of 
time  (fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the  events)  he  should  be  able  to 
record  literally  every  disconrse  just  as  it  was  spoken ;  and  he 
makes  no  su^h  claim,  but  intimates  tliat  he  selects  and  &um- 
marizes. 

This  is  the  natural  view  of  the  case,  and  the  same  conoesdon 
is  now  made  by  all  the  champions  of  the  Johannean  authorship 
who  do  not  hold  to  a  magical  inspiration  theory  and  torn  the 
sacred^  writers  into  unthinking  machines,  contrary  to  their  own 
express  statements,  as  in  the  Preface  of  Luke.  But  we  deny 
that  this  concession  involves  any  sacrifice  of  the  truth  of  his- 
tory or  of  any  lineament  from  the  physiognomy  of  Christ 
The  diflSculty  here  presented  is  usually  overstated  by  the  eriti(»y 
and  becomes  less  and  less,  the  higher  we  rise  in  our  estima- 
tion of  Christ,  and  the  closer  we  examine  the  differences  in 
their  proper  connection.  The  following  reflections  will  aid  the 
student : 

(1)  In  the  first  place  we  must  remember  the  marveUous 
heighth  and  depth  and  breadth  of  Christ's  intellect  as  it  appears 
in  the  Synoptists  as  well  as  in  John.  He  commanded  the  whole 
domain  of  religious  and  moral  truth ;  he  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  and  the  people  were  astonished  at  his  teaching  (HatL 
7:28,29;  Mark  1:22;  6:2;  Luke  4:32;  John  7:46).  He 
addressed  not  only  his  own  generation,  but  through  it  all  ages 
and  classes  of  men.  Ko  wonder  that  his  hearers  ofteft  mis- 
understood him.  The  Synoptists  give  examples  of  such  mis- 
understanding as  well  as  John  (comp.  Mark  8 :  16).  But  who 
will  set  limits  to  his  power  and  psadagogic  wisdom  in  the  matter 
and  form  of  his  teaching  ?  Must  he  not  necessarily  have  varied 
his  style  when  he  addressed  the  common  people  in  Galilee,  as 
in  the  Synoptists,  and  the  educated,  proud,  hierardiy  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  in  John  ?    Or  when  he  spoke  on  the  mountain,  invit- 
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iDg  the  multitude  to  the  MeBsianic  Kingdom  at  the  opening  of 
his  ministry,  and  when  he  took  farewell  from  his  disciples  in 
the  chamber,  in  view  of  the  great  sacrifice  ?  Socrates  appears 
very  different  in  Xenophon  and  in  Plato,  yet  we  can  see  him  in 
both.     Bnt  here  is  a  far  greater  than  Socrates.^ 

(2)  John's  mind,  at  a  period  when  it  was  most  pliable  and 
plastic,  had  been  so  conformed  to  the  mind  of  Christ  that  his 
own  thoughts  and  words  faithfully  reflected  the  teaching  of  his 
Master.  If  there  ever  was  spiritual  sympathy  and  congeniality 
between  two  minds,  it  was  between  Jesus  and  the  disciple  whom 
he  loved  and  whom  he  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  mother. 
John  stood  nearer  to  his  Lord  than  any  Christian  or  any  of  the 
Synoptists.  "  Why  should  not  John  have  been  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Jesus  rather  than  the  Jesus  of  his  Oospel  be  the 
reflected  image  of  himself  ?  Surely  it  may  be  left  to  all  candid 
minds  to  say  whether,  to  adopt  only  the  lowest  supposition,  the 
creative  intellect  of  Jesus  was  not  far  more  likely  to  mould  His 
disciple  to  a  conformity  with  itself,  than  the  receptive  spirit  of 
the  disciple  to  give  birth  by  its  own  efforts  to  that  conception 
of  a  Redeemer  which  so  infinitely  surpasses  the  loftiest  image  of 
man's  own  creation."  * 

(3)  John  reproduced  the  discourses  from  the  fulness  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  that  dwelt  in  him,  and  therefore  without  any 
departure  from  the  ideas.  The  whole  gospel  history  assumes 
that  Christ  did  not  finish,  but  only  began  his  work  while  on 
earth,  that  he  carries  it  on  in  heaven  through  his  chosen  organs, 

*  Haae  {GesMohU  Jesu^  p.  61)  makes  some  Btrlking  remarks  on  thia  paral- 
lel :  ^^Der  Sokratei  des  Xenophon  iat  ein  anderer  al$  der  daa  FkUOy  jeder  hat 
^enfge  SeUe  aufgefattty  die  ikm  die  ndehete  und  Uebste  war;  eret  aue  beiden 
J^artU&ungen  erkennen  wir  den  reehten  Sokrates,  Xenophone  aneehatUiche 
^nfaehheit  trdgi  da$  voile  Oeprdge  der  Wahrheit  deuen,  was  er  ere&hlL  Den- 
lioch diei&r Sokrates,  dernehim engen  KreUe  eiUUeher  und poUtmher  Varetd- 
Ivngen  herumdreht^  itt  nieht  der  game  Sokratee^  der  loeiaeete  in  Oriechenland, 
*»•  die  grosse  Revotutum  in  den  Oeiatem  seines  VoOcs  herwrgenifen  haL  Dage- 
Oen  der  platonisehe  Sokrates  sieh  weit  mehr  sum  Sehdpfer  der  neuen  Periode 
iMeehiseher  PMIosopkie  signet  und  damach  aussieht^  als  hdbe  er  die  WsisheU 
*<»»  Himmd  tur  Erde  gebraeht,  der  attisehe  LogosJ*"* 

*  Hilligan  and  Moulton,  in  their  exoeUent  Commentary  on  John^  Introd., 
P.xzziiL 
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to  whom  he  promised  mouth  and  wisdom  (Luke  21 :  15 ;  Matt 
10 :  19)  and  his  constant  presence  (Matt.  19 :  20 ;  28 :  20).  The 
disciples  became  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  superhuman 
character  of  Christ  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  fact  and  thought 
His  earthly  life  appeared  to  them  as  a  transient  state  of  humilia- 
tion which  was  preceded  by  a  pre-existent  state  of  glory  with 
the  Father,  as  it  was  followed  by  a  permanent  state  of  gloiy 
after  the  resurrection  and  ascension  to  heaven.  He  withheld 
from  them  "  many  things "  because  they  could  not  bear  them 
before  his  glorification  (John  16  :  12).  "  What  I  do,"  he  said 
to  Peter,  "  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  come  to  know 
hereafter "  (13  : 7).  Some  of  his  deepest  sayings,  which  they 
had  at  first  misunderstood,  were  illuminated  by  the  resurrection 
(2  :  22 ;  12 :  16),  and  then  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  who 
took  things  out  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  and  declared  them  to  the 
disciples  (16  :  13, 14).  Hence  the  farewell  discourses  are  so  full 
of  the  promises  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  who  would  glorify  Chribt 
in  their  hearts.  Under  such  guidance  we  may  be  perfectly  sure 
of  the  substantial  faithfulness  of  John's  record. 

(4)  Beneath  the  surface  of  the  similarity  there  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  language  of  Christ  and  the  language 
of  his  disciple.  John  never  attributes  to  Christ  the  designation 
Logos,  which  he  uses  so  prominently  in  the  Prologue  and  the 
first  Epistle.  This  is  very  significant,  and  shows  his  conscien- 
tious care.  He  distinguished  his  own  theology  from  the  teach- 
ing of  his  Master,  no  matter  whether  he  borrowed  the  t^m 
Logos  from  Fhilo  (which  cannot  be  proven),  or  coined  it  him- 
self from  his  reflections  on  Old  Testament  distinctions  between 
the  hidden  and  the  revealed  God  and  Christ's  own  testimonies 
concerning  his  relation  to  the  Father.  The  first  Epistle  of  John 
is  an  echo  of  his  Gtospel,  but  with  original  matter  of  his  own 
and  polemical  references  to  the  anti-Christian  errors  of  his  day. 
"  The  phrases  of  the  Gospel,"  says  Westcott,  "  have  a  definite 
historic  connection :  they  belong  to  circumstances  which  explain 
them.  The  phrases  in  the  Epistle  are  in  part  generalizations, 
and  in  part  interpretations  of  the  earlier  language  in  view  of 
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Cluist'B  completed  work  and  of  the  experience  of  the  Christian 
church.'' 

As  to  the  speeches  of  the  Baptist,  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  tliey 
keep,  as  the  same  writer  remarks,  strictly  within  the  limits  sug- 
gested by  the  Old  Testament.  "  What  he  says  spontaneously 
of  Christ  is  summed  up  in  the  two  figures  of  the  ^  Lamb '  and 
the  '  Bridegroom,'  which  together  give  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  suffering  and  joy,  the  redemptive  and  the  completive  work 
of  Messiah  under  prophetic  imagery.  Both  figures  appear  again 
in  the  Apocalypse ;  but  it  is  very  significant  that  they  do  not 
occur  in  the  Lord's  teaching  in  the  fourth  Gospel  or  in  St.  John's 
Epistles." 

(5)  There  are  not  wanting  striking  resemblances  in  thought 
and  style  between  the  discourses  in  John  and  in  the  Synoptists, 
especially  Matthew,  which  are  sufficient  to  refute  the  assertion 
that  the  two  types  of  teaching  are  irreconcilable.*  The  Synop- 
tists were  not  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  other  type  of  teaching. 
They  occasionally  rise  to  the  spiritual  height  of  John  and  record 
briefer  sayings  of  Jesus  which  could  be  inserted  without  a  dis- 
cord in  his  Gospel.  Take 'the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  the 
touching  invitation  to  all  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  in 
Matt.  11 :  25-30.  The  sublime  declaration  recorded  by  Luke 
(10:22)  and  Matthew  (11:27):  "No  one  knoweth  tlie  Son, 
save  the  Father ;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him,"  is 
thoroughly  Christ-like  according  to  John's  conception,  and  is  the 
basis  of  his  own  declaration  in  the  prologue :  "  No  man  hath  seen 
Grod  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him  "  (1 :  18).  Jesus  makes  no 
higher  claim  in  John  than  he  does  in  Matthew  when  he  pro- 
claims: "All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  "  (28 :  19).  In  almost  the  same  words  Jesus  says 
in  John  (17  : 2) :  "  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh." 

On  the  other  hand,  John  gives  us  not  a  few  specimens  of 


'  **  8i  Jems,**  says  Renan,  "^parlait  eomme  Is  veut  MaUMeu,  il  n*a  pu  parler 
comme  U  wut  Jean,** 
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those  short,  pithy  maxims  of  oriental  wisdom  which  characterize 

the  Synoptic  discourses.* 

1  John  1  :  26,  43  ;  2  :  10  ;  4  :  44;  6  :  20,  85,  87  ;  13 :  13,  25,  27;  13  :  16,  20; 
20  :  19,  28.  See  the  lists  in  Godet,  1. 107  sq.,  and  Westoott,  p.  Ixsdi  aq.  The 
following  are  the  principal  parallel  passages : 


John  8: 19:  Jesus  answered  and  said  onto 
them,  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I 
will  raise  it  np. 

8 :  18 :  He  that  beliereth  on  him  is  not  jadged : 
he  that  believeth  not  hath  been  jadged  already. 

4:44:  For  Jesos  himsitlf  teetifled,  that  a 
prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  oonntry. 


6:6:  Jesos  saith  onto  him,  Arise,'  take  np 
thy  bed,  and  walk. 
6:90:  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid. 

6 :  85:  He  that  cometh  to  me  diall  not  hun- 
ger, and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never 
thirst. 

6 :  87 :  All  that  whioh  the  Father  glveth  me 
shall  come  onto  me ;  and  him  that  cometh  onto 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  oast  oat. 

6 :  46:  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Fa- 
ther, save  he  which  is  from  God,  he  hath  seen 
the  Father.  Cf.  1 :  18:  No  man  hath  aeen  God 
at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  Is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  dedazed  him. 

19 : 8 :  For  the  poor  ye  have  always  with  yoo ; 
bat  me  ye  have  not  always, 

19:96:  He  that  loveth  his  life  loaeth  It;  and 
he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  sbaU  keep 
it  auto  life  etemaL 

19: 97:  Now  is  my  sonl  troubled;  and  what 
shall  I  say  f  Father,  save  me  from  this  hoar. 
Bat  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour. 

18:8:  Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had 
given  all  things  into  his  hand^  .  .  . 

18 :  16:  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  A  ser- 
vant is  not  greater  than  his  lord. 

18 :  90 :  He  that  recoiveth  whomsoever  I  send 
Yeodveth  me ;  and  he  that  reoelveth  me  reodv- 
eth  him  that  sent  me. 

14 :  18:  I  wiU  not  leave  yon  desolate ;  I  oome 
unto  yon.  Gf.  v.  93:  We  will  ..  .  make  our 
abode  with  him. 

16 :  91 :  But  aU  these  things  will  th^  do  unto 
you  for  my  name'n  sake. 

17:9:  Even  as  thou  gavest  him  authority 
over  all  flesh. 

90 :  93 :  WhoacAoever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are 
forgiven  unto  them. 


Matt.  96 :  61 :  This  man  said,  I  am  aide  to 
destroy  the  temple  of  God,  and  to  boild  it  ia 
three  days.    Cf.  Mark  14 :  68;  16 :  9S. 

Mark  16: 16:  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tlaed  shaU  be  saved;  bat  he  that  dwbctievvcli 
shall  be  condemned. 

Matt  16:67:  Bat  Jsros  said  onto  then,  A 
prophet  is  not  wlthont  lunor,  aavte  ia  his  <mz 
oountiy,  and  in  his  own  house.  CL  Msurk  6:4; 
Luke  4: 94. 

Matt.  9:6:  Arise,  and  take  np  thy  bed,  acj 
go  unto  thy hoase.    CI  Mark  9:9;  Lake  5 :  94. 

Matt.  14: 97:  It  Is  I,  be  not  afnid.  Cf.Marfc 
6:60. 

Matt6:6:Lake6:91:  BkwedantfaejttMt 
hunger  and  thirst  after  rigfatcoasne»:  forthej 
shall  be  filled. 

Matt  11 :  98,  99:  Oome  unto  me,  all  ye  thai 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  .  .  .  and  y«  d>a3 
find  rest  unto  your  souls. 

MatL  11 :  S7:  And  no  one  knoweth  the  See, 
save  the  Father,  neither  doth  any  kiKMr  the 
Father,  save  the  Bon,  and  he  to  whoaumxra 
the  Bon  willeth  to  reveal  him. 


Matt  96:11:  For  ye  have  the  poor  alwrnrs 
with  you;  bat  me  ye  have  not  always  (X 
Mark  14 : 7. 

Matt  10 :  89:  Be  that  flndeth  his  Ufa  shall 
lose  it;  and  he  that  kwth  hia  lifto  far  my  Mke 
shall  find  it  Gf.  16:96;  Mark  8:86;  Lake 
9:94;  17:88. 

Matt  96: 88:  Then  saith  he  onto  theso,  Yy 
soul  is  exceeding  aocrowf al,  even  onto  death. 
Cf.  Mark  14: 84. 

Matt  11 :  97:  All  things  hava  been  deiivsrai 
onto  me  <rf  my  Father. 

Matt  10:94:  Adiadpleisnotabovehlanss- 
ter,  nor  a  servant  above  hla  tetd.  CL  Lake 
6:40. 

Matt  10 :  40 :  He  that  reoelveth  yon  icoeiviik 
ma,  and  he  that  receiveth  me  xeoelvelh  hia 
that  sent  me. 

Matt  98:90:  I  am  with  yon  alwoj,  even  onto 
the  end  of  the  world. 

Matt.  10:99:  And  ye  shaU  ba  bated  «(  »: 
men  for  my  name^s  sake. 

Matt  98: 18:  All  authority  hath  baea  gh«a 
unto  roe  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

Matt.  18 :  18 ;  cf.  16 :  19:  What  VMi^t  see* 
ye  shall  bind  on  earth  diall  be  boond  iabea^ 
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Thb  Style  of  thb  Gospel  of  John. 

The  style  of  the  fourth  Gospel  differs  widely  from  the  eccle- 
Biastieal  writers  of  the  second  century,  and  belongs  to  the  apos- 
tolic age.  It  has  none  of  the  technical  theological  terms  of 
post-apostolic  controversies,  no  allnsions  to  the  state  of  the 
church,  its  government  and  worship,  but  moves  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  first  Christian  generation ;  yet  differs  widely  from 
the  style  of  the  Synoptists  and  is  altogether  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  secular  and  religious  literature,  a  fit  expression  of  the 
genius  of  John :  clear  and  deep,  simple  as  a  child,  and  mature 
as  a  saint,  sad  and  yet  serene,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
eternal  life  and  love.  The  fourth  Gospel  is  pure  Greek  in 
vocabulary  and  grammar,  but  thoroughly  Hebrew  in  temper  and 
spirit,  even  more  so  than  any  other  book,  and  can  be  almost 
literally  translated  into  Hebrew  without  losing  its  force  or 
beauty.  It  has  the  childlike  simplicity,  the  artlessness,  the 
imaginativeness,  the  directness,  the  circumstantiality,  and  the 
rhythmical  parallelism  which  characteme  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  sentences  are  short  and  weighty,  co-ordi- 
nated, not  subordinated.  The  construction  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple :  no  involved  periods,  no  connecting  links,  no  logical  argu- 
mentation, but  a  succession  of  self-evident  truths  declared  as 
from  immediate  intuition.  The  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry 
is  very  apparent  in  such  double  sentences  as :  "  Peace  I  leave 
with  you ;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you ; "  "  A  servant  is  not  greater 
than  his  lord ;  neither  one  that  is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent 
him ; "  "  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was 
not  anything  made  that  hath  been  made."  Examples  of  anti- 
thetic parallelism  are  also  frequent :  "  The  light  shineth  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not;"  "He  was 
in  the  world,  and  the  world  knew  him  not;"  "He  confessed, 
and  denied  not ; "  "I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall 
never  perish." 

The  author  has  a  limited  vocabulary,  but  loves  emphatic 
repetition,  and  his  very  monotony  is  solemn  and  impressive. 
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He  uses  certain  key-wordB  of  the  profonndest  import,  as  Word, 
life,  light,  truth,  love,  glory,  testimony,  name,  sign,  work,  to 
know,  to  behold,  to  believe.  These  are  not  abstract  ooncep- 
tions  bat  concrete  realities.  He  views  the  world  under  com- 
prehensive  contrasts,  as  life  and  death,  light  and  darkness,  truth 
and  falsehood,  love  and  hatred,  God  and  the  devil,  and  (in  the 
first  Epistle)  Christ  and  Antichrist. 

He  avoids  the  optative,  and  all  argumentative  partides,  but 
uses  very  frequently  the  simple  partides  xal.  Si,  oifv,  ha.  His 
most  characteristic  particle  in  the  narrative  portions  is  '^  tliere- 
fore  "  {oiv\  which  is  with  him  not  syllogistic  (like  &pa  and  its 
compounds),  but  indicative  simply  of  continuation  and  retrospect 
(like  "so"  and  "then''  or  the  German  "nwTi"),  yet  with  the 
idea  that  nothing  happens  without  a  cause ;  while  the  partide 
"in  order  that"  (Zi/a)  indicates  that  nothing  happens  without  a 
purpose.  He  avoids  the  relative  pronoun  and  prefers  the  con- 
necting "  and  "  with  the  repetition  of  the  noun,  as  "  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word,  cmd  the  Word  was  with  Grod,  a/nd  the 
Word  was  God.  .  .  .  In  him  was  life,  an<:?  the  life  was  the  light 
of  men."  The  "  and  "  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  "  but,"  as 
"  The  light  shineth  in  the  darkness,  a/nd  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not "  (1 :  6). 

We  look  in  vain  for  such  important  words  as  church,  gospel, 
repentance  (jierdvoui),  but  the  substance  is  there  in  different 
forms.  He  does  not  even  use  the  noun  "  faith  "  (iriarts:),  which 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Synoptists  and  in  Paul,  but  he  nses  the 
verb  "  to  believe  "  {m-urrevet^v)  ninety-eight  times,  about  twice  as 
often  as  all  three  Synoptists  together. 

He  applies  the  significant  terAi  Logos  (ratio  and  oratio)  to 
Christ  as  the  Eevealer  and  the  Interpreter  of  God  (1 :  18),  but 
only  in  the  Prologue,  and  such  figurative  designations  as  "  the 
Light  of  the  world,"  "  the  Bread  of  life,"  "  the  Good  Shepherd," 
"the  Vine,"  "the  Way,"  "the  Truth,"  and  "the  Life."  He 
alone  uses  the  double  "Verily  "  in  the  discourses  of  the  Saviour. 
He  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  the  "  Paraclete  "  or  "  Advocate  "  of  be- 
lievers, who  pleads  their  cause  here  on  earth,  as  Cluist  pleads  it 
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on  the  throne  in  heaven.  There  breathes  through  this  book  an 
air  of  cabnness  and  serenity,  of  peace  and  repose,  that  seems  to 
come  from  the  eternal  mansions  of  heaven.' 

Is  such  a  style  compatible  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  post-  and 
psendo-apostolic  fiction  ?  We  have  a  lai^  number  of  fictitious 
Gospels,  but  they  differ  as  much  from  the  fourth  canonical  Gk>s^ 
pel  as  midnight  darkness  from  noonday  brightness. 


Authorship. 

For  nearly  eighteen  centuries  the  Christian  church  of  all  de* 
nominations  has  enjoyed  the  fourth  Gh>8pel  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt  thfit  it  was  the  work  of  John  the  Apostle.  But  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  citadel  was  assailed  with  increasing  f orce^ 
and  the  conflict  between  the  besi^ers  and  defenders  is  still 
raging  among  scholars  of  the  highest  ability.  It  is  a  question 
of  life  and  death  between  constructive  and  destructive  criticism. 
The  vindication  of  the  fourth  Gospel  as  a  genuine  product  of 
John,  the  beloved  disciple,  is  the  death-blow  of  the  mythical 
and  legendary  reconstruction  and  destruction  of  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  apostolic  history.  The  ultimate  resalt  cannot  be 
doubtful.  The  opponents  have  been  forced  gradually  to  retreat 
from  the  year  170  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, as  the  time  when  the  fourth  Oospel  was  already  known 
and  used  in  the  chureh,  that  is  to  the  lifetime  of  many  pupils 
and  friends  of  John  and  other  eye-witnesses  of  the  life  of 
Christ.' 

I.  The  External  Pboof  of  the  Johannean  authorship  is  as 
strong,  yea  stronger  than  that  of  the  genuineness  of  any  classical 
writer  of  antiquity,  and  goes  up  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 

*  For  farther  particalars  of  John's  style  see  my  Companion  to  the  Study  of 
the  Oreek  Test.,  pp.  66-75,  where  the  opinions  of  Renan,  Ewald,  Lnthardt, 
Keim,  Godet,  Westcott,  Ease,  and  Weiss  are  given  on  the  snhject. 

^  See  the  literary  notices  on  p.  405  sqq.  To  the  able  vindioations  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  John  there  mentioned  mnst  now  be  added  the  masterly  disonssion  of 
Dr.  Weiss  in  his  Leben  Jem  (vol.  L,  1882,  pp.  84-124),  which  has  jnst  come  to 
hand. 
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eecond  century,  within  hailing  distance  of  the  living  John.  It 
indndes  catholic  writers,  heretics,  and  heathen  enemies.  There 
is  but  one  dissenting  voice,  hardly  andible,  that  of  the  insignifi- 
cant sect  of  the  Alogi  who  opposed  the  Johannean  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  (hence  their  name,  with  the  double  meaning  of  unrea- 
sonable, and  anti-Logos  heretics)  and  absurdly  ascribed  both  the 
Gk>spel  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse  to  his  enemy,  the  Gnostic 
Cerinthns.*     Let  us  briefly  sum  up  the  chief  testimonies. 

1.  Catholic  testimonies.  We  begin  at  the  fourth  century  and 
gradually  rise  up  to  the  age  of  John.  All  the  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  including  the  Sinaitic  and 
the  Vatican,  which  date  from  the  age  of  Constantine  and  are 
based  upon  older  copies  of  the  second  century,  and  all  the 
ancient  yersions,  including  the  Syriac  and  old  Latin  from  the 
third  and  second  centuries,  contain  without  exception  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,  though  the  Peshito  omits  his  second  and  third 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse.  These  manuscripts  and  versions 
represent  the  universal  voice  of  the  churches. 

Then  we  have  the  admitted  individual  testimonies  of  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  up  to  the  middle  of  the  second  centnnr, 
without  a  dissenting  voice  or  doubt :  Jerome  (d.  419)  and  Euse- 
bins  (d.  340),  who  had  the  whole  ante-Nicene  literature  before 
them ;  Origen  in  Egypt  (d.  254),  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  age 
stnd  a  commentator  on  John ;  Tertullian  of  North  Africa  (about 
200),  a  Catholic  in  doctrine,  a  Montanist  in  discipline,  and  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Paraclete  announced 
by  John ;  Clement  of  Alexandria  (about  190),  a  cultivated  phi- 
losopher who  had  travelled  in  Greece,  Italy,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
seeking  religious  instruction  everywhere ;  Irenseus,  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor  and  from  178  bishop  of  Lyons,  a  pupU  of  Polycarp 
and  a  grand-pupil  of  John  himself,  who  derived  his  chief  ammn- 
nition  against  the  Gnostic  heresy  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
represents  the  four  canonical  Gtospels — no  more  and  no  less— m 
universally  accepted  by  the  churches  of  his  time ;  Theophilus 
of  Antioch  (180),  who  expressly  quotes  from  the  fourth  Gospel 
>  Beoentlj  renewed  in  part  by  Benan  (1879).     See  below. 
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under  the  name  of  John ;  *  the  Mnratorian  Canon  (170),  which 
reports  the  occasion  of  the  composition  of  John's  Gospel  by 
urgent  request  of  his  friends  and  disciples;  Tatian  of  Syria 
(156-170),  who  in  his  "Address  to  the  Greeks"  repeatedly 
quotes  the  fourth  Gospel,  though  without  naming  the  author, 
and  who  b^an  his  "  Diatessaron  " — once  widely  spread  in  the 
church  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  Gnostic  leanings  of  the 
author,  and  commented  on  by  Ephraem  of  Syria — with  the  pro- 
logue of  John.'  From  him  we  have  but  one  step  to  his  teacher, 
Justin  Martyr,  a  native  of  Palestine  (103-166),  and  a  bold  and 
noble-minded  defender  of  the  faith  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines.  In  his  two  Apologies  and  his  Dialogue 
with  Trypho  the  Jew,  he  often  quotes  freely  from  the  four 
Gospels  under  the  name  of  Apostolic  "  Memoirs  "  or  "  Memora- 
bilia of  the  Apostles,"  which  were  read  at  his  time  in  public 
worship.*  He  made  most  use  of  Matthew,  but  once  at  least  he 
quotes  a  passage  on  regeneration  *  from  Christ's  dialogue  with 

*  His  qnotation  is  considered  the  earliest  by  name;  bnt  IrenoBus,  who  wrote 
between  177  and  192,  represents  on  older  tradition,  and  proves  to  his  satisfac- 
tion that  there  mnst  be  just  four  Gospels  to  answer  the  fonr  chembim  in 
EzekierB  vision.     Ad7>.  Hcer.,  III.  1,  1 ;  11,  8;  V.  86,  2. 

*  The  Commentary  of  Ephraem  8yms  on  the  Diatessaron  (375)  has  recently 
been  disooyered  and  published  from  an  Armenian  translation,  at  Venice,  in 
1B76.  Comp.  Zahn,  Tatian? »  DicOenartm^  Erlangen,  1881.  and  Hamack,  DU 
UeberHeferung  der  grieehisehen  Apohgeten  dea  w>ei  ten  JahrJu^  Leipzig,  1882» 
pp.  218  sqq. 

*  The  use  of  the  Gospel  of  John  by  Justin  Martyr  was  doubted  by  Banr  and 
most  of  his  followers,  but  is  admitted  by  Hilgenfeld  and  Eeim.  It  was  again 
denied  by  the  anonymous  author  of  '<  Supernatural  Religion,"  and  by  Edwin 
A.  Abbott  (in  the  art.  Gaspele,  "Enc.  Brit,"  vol  X.  821),  and  again  conclu- 
nvely  proven  by  Sanday  in  England,  and  Ezra  Abbot  in  America. 

*  The  quotation  is  not  liteml  but  from  memory,  like  most  of  his  quotations : 

John  8:8,  4:  "Jesns  answered  and  said  to 

him  INloodemns],  Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto 
thee,  Except  a  man  be  bom  anew  [or  from 
above^  ywnfifi  aim9€v\,  he  cannot  we  [i^cti*, 
ver.  6,  enter  <nto]  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nioo- 
demns  mith  nnto  hlra.  How  can  a  man  be  bom 
when  he  is  old?  can  he  enter  a  second  time 
into  his  mothei^s  womb  and  be  bom  ?  " 
Much  account  has  been  made  by  the  Tubingen  critics  of  the  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  quotation  {kytgytwri^in^^  for  ytvni^  Jiva^v^  elffiXbuv  for  Uielv  and 
|Bo<nXf(a  T»r  ovpay&p  for  fiwr,  rod  ^wv)  to  disprove  the  connection,  or,  as  this  is 


t  Jnstin,  Apol,  I.  61 :  *•  For  Christ  also  said, 
Bzoept  ye  be  bom  agcOn  {iywfvnnfi^rt^  oomp. 
1  Ptet  8 :  23],  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  [turAftTT*, 
bnt  tomp.  the  same  word  in  John  8 :  6  and  7] 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  [the  phrase  of 
Matthew] .  Now  that  it  is  impossible  for  those 
vho  have  once  been  bom  to  re-enter  the  wombs 
of  those  that  bare  them  Is  manifest  to  all. 
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Nicodemns  which  is  recorded  only  by  John.  Several  other  allu- 
sions of  Justin  to  John  are  unmistakable,  and  his  whole  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existent  Logos  who  sowed  precious  seeds  of  troth 
among  Jews  and  Gtentiles  before  his  incarnation,  is  unquesti(Mi- 
ably  derived  from  John.  To  reverse  the  case  is  to  derive  the 
sunlight  from  the  moon,  or  the  fountain  from  one  of  its  streamfi. 
But  we  can  go  still  farther  back.  The  scanty  writings  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  so  called,  have  very  few  allusions  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  primitive  oral 
tradition.  The  first  Epistle  of  Clement  was  probably  written 
before  the  Gfospel  of  John,  and  has  more  affinity  with  Paul. 
But  the  shorter  Epistles  of  Ignatius  show  the  influence  of  John's 
Christology.*  Polycarp  (d.  a.d.  156  in  extreme  old  age),  a  per- 
sonal pupil  of  John,  used  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  thus 
furnishes  an  indirect  testimony  to  the  Gospel,  since  both  theee 
books  must  stand  or  fall  together.*  The  same  is  true  of  Papias 
(died  about  150),  who  studied  with  Polycarp,  and  probably  was 
likewise  a  hearer  of  John.    He  "used  testimonies  from  the 

impossible,  to  proye  the  dependence  of  John  on  Justin  1  Bat  Dr.  Abbot,  t 
most  aocurate  and  oonscientioas  scholar,  who  moreoTor  as  a  Unitariaa  oaniMt 
be  charged  with  an  orthodox  bias,  has  produced  many  parallel  cases  of  free 
qnotatioDs  of  the  same  passage  not  only  from  patristic  writers,  bat  eren  from 
modem  divines,  including  no  less  than  nine  quotations  of  the  pasnge  bf 
Jeremy  Taylor,  only  two  of  which  are  alike.  I  think  he  has  condiuiTely 
proven  his  case  for  every  reasonable  mind.  See  his  invaluable  monognph  on 
The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Oospd,  pp.  28  sqq.  and  91  sqq.  Oomp.  slao 
Weiss,  Leben  Jesu^  I.  8S,  who  sees  in  Justin  Martyr  not  only  ^^an  unquestion- 
able allusion  to  the  Nicodemus  stoiy  of  the  fourth  Gospel,"  but  other  isolafced 
reminiscences. 

^  Comp.  such  expressions  as  **  I  desire  bread  of  God,  which  ia  the  flesh  of 
Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  and  I  desire  as  drink  His  blood,  which  is  love  imperishabie,'* 
Ad  Bom. ,  oh.  7,  with  John  6  :  47  aqq. ;  ' '  living  water,"  Ad  Bom, ,  7,  with  John 
4 :  10, 11 ;  **  being  Himself  the  Door  of  the  Father,"  Ad  PhSad.,  9,  with  John 
10:9;  [the  Spirit]  "knows  whence  it  cometh  and  whi'her  it  goeth,'*  J** 
Philad,y  7,  with  John  3:8.  I  quoted  from  the  text  of  Zahn.  See  the  sble 
art.  of  Lightfoot  in  "Contemp.  Review"  for  February,  1876. 

*  Polyc,  Ad  PhU.,  ch.  7 :  *' Every  one  that  doth  not  confess  that  Jesni 
Christ  hath  come  in  the  flesh  is  Antichrist ;  and  whosoever  doth  not  confess 
the  mystery  of  the  cross  is  of  the  devil."  Comp.  1  John  4:8.  On  the  testi- 
mony of  Polycarp  see  Lightfoot  in  the  "Contemp.  Rev,**  for  May,  18^ 
Westcott,  p.  XXX,  says :  **  A  testimony  to  one"  (the  Gospel  or  the  fin*  Bp) 
"  is  necessarily  by  inference  a  testimony  to  the  other." 
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former  Epistle  of  John."  *  In  enumerating 
living  words  he  collected  in  his  youth,  he  places  - 
regular  order  of  precedence,  along  with  Matthew,  his  fellow- 
Evangelist,  and  "Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip"  in  the  same  order 
as  John  (1 :  40-43) ;  from  which  it  has  also  been  inferred  that 
he  knew  the  fourth  Gospel.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  tlie  disputed  section  on  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  was 
recorded  by  him  in  illustration  of  John  8 :  15 ;  for,  according  to 
Eusebius,  he  mentioned  a  similar  story  in  his  lost  work.'  These 
facts  combined,  make  it  at  least  extremely  probable  that  Papias 
was  familiar  with  John.*  The  joint  testimony  of  Polycarp  and 
Papias  represents  the  school  of  John  in  the  very  field  of  his 
later  labors,  and  the  succession  was  continued  through  Poly- 
crates  at  Ephesus,  through  Melito  at  Sardis,  through  Claudius 
Apollinaris  at  Hieropolis,  and  Pothinus  and  Ireneeus  in  Southern 
Gaul.  It  is  simply  incredible  that  a  spurious  Gospel  should 
have  been  smuggled  into  the  churches  under  the  name  of  their 
revered  spiritual  father  and  grandfather. 

Finally,  the  concluding  verse  of  the  appendix,  ch.  21 :  24,  is  a 
still  older  testimony  of  a  number  of  personal  friends  and  pupils 

*  Aooording  to  Eosebias,  IIL  89.  See  Lightfoot  in  the  *'  Contemp.  Bev.^ 
for  Angnst  and  October,  1875. 

'  Ensebins,  H.  E.y  III.  39,  oloses  his  account  of  Papias  with  the  notice : 
'*He  haa  likewise  set  forth  another  narrative  [in  his  Ejepontion  of  the  Lord'B 
Grades]  concerning  a  woman  who  was  malicionsly  accused  before  the  Lord 
touching  many  sins,  which  is  contained  in  the  Qospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews." 

*  In  a  tradition  too  late  (ninth  century)  to  be  of  any  critical  weight,  Papias 
is  even  made  the  amanuensis  of  John  in  the  preparation  of  his  Gospel.  A 
Vatican  Ck>dex  (of  Queen  Ghzistina  of  Sweden)  has  this  marginal  gloss: 
*'  EzangeUum  Johannis  manife$tatum  et  datum  est  eeclesiis  ab  Johanne  adhuc  in 
corpare  constituto;  sicut  Papias,  nomine  HieropoUtanus  diseipuLus  Johannis 
earns,  in  fxoterieis  [exegetieis],  id  est  in  extremis,  quinque  libris  retulit  [refer- 
ring no  doubt  to  the  five  books  of  Aoylwf  Kvpicurfiy  i^ny^fftts].  Descripsit  wro 
soangeUwn  dietante  Johanne  recte.'^  This  was  hailed  as  a  direct  testimony  of 
Papias  for  John  by  Prof.  Aberle  (Eom.  Oath.)  in  thC  TQbing.  Quartalschrift," 
1884,  No.  1,  but  set  aside  by  Hilgenfeld  versus  Aberle,  in  his  '*  Zeitschrift," 
1865,  pp.  77  sqq.,  and  Hase,  l.c  ,  p.  85.  If  Eusebius  had  found  this  notice  in 
ihe  work  of  Papias,  he  would  have  probably  mentioned  it  in  connection  with 
his  testimonies  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  But  see  Westcott, 
Canon,  6th  ed.,  p.  77,  note  1. 
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of  John,  perhape  the  very  persons  who,  according  to  ancient 
tradition,  urged  him  to  write  the  Gospel.  The  book  probably 
closed  with  the  sentence:  "This  is  the  disciple  who  beareth 
witness  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things."  To  this  the 
elders  add  their  attestation  in  the  plural :  "And  toe  know  that 
his  witness  is  true."  A  literaiy  fiction  would  not  have  been 
benefited  by  an  anonymous  postscript.  The  words  as  ihej  slsmd 
are  either  a  false  testimony  of  the  pseudo-John,  or  the  true 
testimony  of  the  friends  of  the  real  John  who  first  reoeiyed  his 
book  and  published  it  before  or  after  his  death. 

The  Toice  of  the  whole  Catholic  church,  so  far  as  it  is  heard 
on  the  subject  at  all,  is  in  favor  of  the  authorship  of  JohiL 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  to  the  contrary  opinion  except 
one,  and  that  is  purely  negative  and  inconclusive.  Baur  to  the 
very  last  laid  tlie  greatest  stress  on  the  entangled  paschal  contro- 
versy of  the  second  century  as  a  proof  that  John  could  not  have 
written  the  fourth  Gospel  because  he  was  quoted  as  an  aathoritj 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  on  the  14th  of  Xisan; 
while  the  fourtli  Gospel,  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  Synop- 
tists,  puts  the  crucifixion  on  that  day  (instead  of  the  15th),  and 
represents  Christ  as  the  true  paschal  lamb  slain  at  the  very  time 
when  tlie  typical  Jewish  passover  was  slain.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  some  of  the  ablest  scholars  know  how  to  reconcile  John 
with  the  Synoptic  date  of  the  crucifixion  on  the  15th  of  Xisan; 
and,  secondly,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  apoetle  John 
celebrated  Easter  with  the  Quartodecimans  on  the  14th  of  Nisan 
in  commemoration  of  the  day  of  the  ZorcPs  Supper.  The  con- 
troversy was  between  conforming  tlie  celebration  of  the  Christian 
Passover  to  the  day  of  the  montkj  that  is  to  Jewish  chronologv, 
or  to  the  day  of  the  wee]k  on  which  Christ  died.  The  former 
would  have  made  Easter,  more  conveniently,  a  fixed  festival  like 
the  Jewish  Passover,  the  latter  or  Roman  practice  made  it  a  mova- 
ble feast,  and  this  practice  triumphed  at  the  Council  of  Xicsea.* 

'  See  SohOxer'a  Latin  diaaertation  De  cantrovertiu  pa$ehdUbu»,  eta,  Leipi., 

1869,  and  the  German  translation  in  the  ''  Zeitsohrift  fOx  hist  TheoL"  for 

1870,  pp.  182-284. 
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2.  HereticaL  testimonies.  They  are  all  the  more  important 
in  view  of  their  dissent  from  Catholic  doctrine.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  heretics  seem  to  have  used  and  commented  on  the 
fourth  Gospel  even  before  the  Catholic  writers.  The  Clementine 
Homilies,  besides  several  allusions,  very  clearly  quote  fi*om  the 
story  of  the  man  bom  blind,  John  9  :  2,  3.*  The  Gnostics  of 
the  second  century,  especiaUy  the  Yalentinians  and  Basilidians, 
made  abundant  use  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  alternately 
offended  them  by  its  historical  realism,  and  attracted  them  by 
its  idealism  and  mysticism.  Heracleon,  a  pupil  of  Yalentinus, 
wrote  a  commentary  on  it,  of  which  Origen  has  preserved  lai^ 
extracts;  Valentinus  himself  (according  to  Tertullian)  tried 
either  to  explain  it  away,  or  he  put  his  own  meaning  into  it. 
Basilides,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  125,  quoted  from  the  Gk)s- 
pcl  of  John  such  passages  as  the  "  true  light,  which  enlighteneth 
every  man,  was  coming  into  the  world ''  (1 :  9),  and  "  my  hour 
is  not  yet  come ''  (2 : 4).* 

These  heretical  testimonies  are  almost  decisive  by  themselves. 
The  Gnostics  would  rather  have  rejected  the  fourth  Gk)spel 
altogether,  as  Marcion  actually  did,  from  doctrinal  objection. 
They  certainly  would  not  have  received  it  from  the  Catholic 
church,  as  little  as  the  church  would  have  received  it  from  the 
Gnostics.  The  concurrent  reception  of  the  Gk)spel  by  both  at 
so  early  a  date  is  conclusive  evidence  of  its  genuineness.  "  The 
Gnostics  of  that  date,"  says  Dr.  Abbot,"  "received  it  because 
they  could  not  help  it.  They  would  not  have  admitted  the 
authority  of  a  book  which  could  be  reconciled  with  their  doo- 
triues  only  by  the  most  forced  interpretation,  if  they  could  have 
destroyed  its  authority  by  denying  its  genuineness.  Its  genuine- 
ness could  then  be  easily  ascertained.     Ephesus  was  one  of  the 

'  Id  the  last  portion  of  tbe  book,  diBoovered  and  first  published  by  Dressel 
(XIX.  22).  This  disoovery  has  indnoed  Hilg^nf eld  to  letraot  his  former  denial 
of  the  quotations  in  the  earlier  books,  EinleiJ^.  in  d.  N.  T.,  p.  48  sq.,  note. 

*  See  the  PkUosophumma  of  Hippolytus,  VII.  22,  27  ;  Hofstede  de  Groot, 
Ba^iUdes,  trans,  from  the  Dutch,  Leipz.,  1868;  Hort,  BagOideay  in  Smith  and 
Waoe,  L  271 ;  Abbot,  Le,,  85  sqq. 

'  L.C.,  p.  89. 
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principal  cities  of  the  Eastern  world,  the  centre  of  extensive 
commerce,  the  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor.  Hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  people  were  living  who  had  known  the  apoetle 
John.  The  question  whether  he,  the  beloved  disciple,  had  com- 
mitted to  writing  his  recollections  of  his  Master's  life  and  teacJi- 
ing,  was  one  of  the  greatest  interest  The  fact  of  the  reception 
of  the  fourth  Oospel  as  his  work  at  so  early  a  date,  by  parties  £c» 
violently  opposed  to  each  other,  proves  that  the  evidence  of  iu 
genuineness  was  decisive.  This  argument  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  use  of  the  Gospel  by  the  opposing  parties  in  the  kter 
Montanistic  controversy,  and  in  the  disputes  about  the  time  of 
celebrating  Easter." 

3.  Heathen  testimony.  Celsus,  in  his  book  against  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  written  about  a.d.  178  (according  to  Keim, 
who  reconstructed  it  from  the  fragments  preserved  in  the  re- 
futation of  Origen),  derives  his  matter  for  attack  from  the  four 
Gospels,  though  he  does  not  name  their  authors,  and  he  refm 
to  several  details  which  are  peculiar  to  John,  as,  among  othere, 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  body  of  Jesus  at  his  cmdfixioa 
(John  19 :  34),  and  the  fact  that  Christ  ''after  his  death  aroee 
and  showed  the  marks  of  his  punishment,  and  how  his  hands 
had  been  pierced  "  (20 :  26,  27).' 

The  radical  assertion  of  Baur  that  no  distinct  trace  of  the  f  onrtb 
Gospel  can  be  found  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  cen- 
tury has  utterly  broken  down,  and  his  own  best  pupils  hav^e 
been  forced  to  make  one  concession  after  another  as  the  snoces- 
sive  discoveries  of  the  many  Gnostic  quotations  in  the  Philoso- 
phumena,  the  last  book  of  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  tbe 
Syrian  Commentary  on  Tatian's  Diatessaron,  revealed  the  stub- 
born fact  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  Gospel  before  the  middle 
and  up  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  century,  that  is,  io  % 
time  when  it  was  simply  impossible  to  mistake  a  pseudo-apoe- 
tolic  fiction  for  a  genuine  production  of  the  patriarch  of  the 
apostolic  age. 

>  8ee  Keim,  Cdifwf  W(Ar»  Wert,  1878.  pp.  S38-280,  besides  the  okler  inTS^* 
gations  of  Lazdner,  Norton,  Tholuck,  and  the  reoent  one  of  Dr.  AblMt,  !.& ,  5Si^ 
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n.  Lttebnal  Evidenob.  This  is  even  still  stronger,  and 
leaves  at  last  no  alternative  but  trath  or  fraud. 

1.  To  begin  with  the  style  of  the  fourth  Gk>6pel,  we  have 
already  seen  that  it  is  altogether  unique  and  without  a  parallel 
in  post-apostolic  literature,  betraying  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, 
inipr^nated  with  the  genius  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  mode  of 
thought  and  expression,  in  imagery  and  symbolism,  in  the  sym- 
metrical structure  of  sentences,  in  the  simplicity  and  circum- 
stantiality of  narration ;  yet  familiar  with  pure  Greek,  from  long 
residence  among  Greeks.  This  is  just  what  we  should  expect 
from  John  at  Ephesus.  Though  not  a  rabbinical  scholar,  like 
Paul,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  not 
dependent  on  the  Septuagint  He  has  in  all  fourteen  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament.'  Four  of  these  agree  with  the 
Hebrew  (mA  the  Septuagint;  three  agree  with  the  Hebrew 
against  the  Septuagint  (6  :  45 ;  13  :  18;  19 :  37),  the  rest  are 
neutral,  either  agreeing  with  both  or  differing  from  both,  or 
being  free  adaptations  rather  than  citations ;  but  none  of  them 
agrees  with  the  Septuagint  agamst  the  Hebrew.' 

Among  the  post-apostolic  writers  there  is  no  converted  Jew, 
unless  it  be  Hegesippus ;  none  who  could  read  the  Hebrew  and 
write  Hebraistic  Greek.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
the  church  finally  separated  from  the  synagogue  and  both  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  uncompromising  hostility. 

2.  The  author  was  a  Jew  of  Palestine.  He  gives,  incidentally 
and  without  effort,  unmistakable  evidence  of  minute  familiarity 
with  the  Holy  Land  and  its  inhabitants  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  He  is  at  home  in  the  localities  of  the  holy  city  and 
the  neighborhood.  He  describes  Bethesda  as  "  a  pool  by  tlie 
sheep  gate,  having  five  porches  "  (6 : 2),  Siloam  as  "  a  pool  which 
is  by  interpretation  Sent "  (9 : 7),  Solomon's  porch  as  being 
"  in  the  Temple  ^  (10 :  28),  the  brook  Kedron  "  where  was  a  gar- 
den" (18 : 1) ;  he  knows  the  location  of  the  prsetorium  (18 :  28), 

»Johnl:28;  9:17;  6:81,45;   7:88;  10:84;  13:14,88,40;  18:18; 
15:25;  19:34,86,87. 
*  See  the  oaiefnl  analysis  of  the  paasageB  by  Wettoott,  Intr, ,  pp.  xiii  sqq. 
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tlie  meaning  of  Gabbatha  (19  :  13),  and  Golgotha  (19  :  17),  the 
distance  of  Bethany  from  Jerusalem  ^^abont  fifteen  furlongs 
off "  (11 :  18),  and  he  distinguishes  it  from  Bethany  beyond 
Jordan  (1 :  28).  He  gives  the  date  when  the  Herodian  recon- 
struction of  the  temple  began  (2 :  19).  He  is  equally  familitf 
with  other  parts  of  Palestine  and  makes  no  mistakes  such  as  are 
so  often  made  by  foreigners.  He  locates  Oana  in  Galilee  (2:1; 
4 :  26 ;  21 :  2),  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Cana ;  Aenon 
"near  to  Salim,"  where  there  are  "many  waters"  (3:23); 
Sychar  in  Samaria  near  "  Jacob's  well,"  and  in  view  of  Mount 
G^rizim  (4 :  5).  He  knows  the  extent  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
(6 :  19) ;  he  describes  Bethsaida  as  "  the  city  of  Andrew  and 
Peter"  (1 :  44),  as  distinct  from  Bethsaida  Julias  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Jordan ;  he  represents  Nazareth  as  a  place  of  pro- 
verbial insignificance  (1 :  46). 

He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  confused  politico-ecclesiastical 
Messianic  ideas  and  expectations  of  the  Jews  (1 :  19-28,  45-49; 
4 :  25 ;  6  :  14,  16 ;  7 :  26 ;  12  :  34,  and  other  passages) ;  with  the 
hostility  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  (4:  9,  20,  22;  8:48); 
with  Jewish  usages  and  observances,  as  baptism  (1 :  25 ;  3 :  22, 
23 ;  4 :  2),  purification  (2:6;  3 :  26,  etc.),  ceremonial  pollution 
(18:28),  feasts  (2:13,  23;  6:1;  7:37,  etc),  circumcision, 
and  the  Sabbath  (7  :  22,  23).  He  is  also  acquainted  with 
the  marriage  and  burial  rites  (2 : 1-10 ;  11 :  17-44),  with  the 
character  of  the  Pharisees  and  their  influence  in  the  Sanhedrin, 
the  relationship  between  Annas  and  Caiaphas.  The  objection 
of  Bretschneider  that  he  represents  the  office  of  the  high-priest 
as  an  a/nniuxl  office  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  phni^ 
"that  year"  (11:49,  61;  18:13),  by  which  he  means  thai 
merru)rahle  year  in  which  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  the  peopla 

3.  The  author  was  an  eye-wiMesa  of  most  of  the  events  Bsr- 
rated.  This  appears  from  his  life-like  familiarity  with  the  act- 
ing persons,  the  Baptist,  Peter,  Andrew,  Philip,  Nathansel, 
Tliomas,  Judas  Iscariot,  Pilate,  Caiaphas,  Annas,  Nicodemns, 
Martha  and  Mary,  Mary  Magdalene,  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
the  man  bom  bUnd ;  and  from  the  minute  traits  and  vivid  de- 
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tails  which  betray  autopticitj.  He  incidentally  notices  what 
the  Synoptists  omit,  that  the  traitor  was  ^^  the  son  of  Simon " 
(6  :  71 ;  12 : 4 ;  13  :  2,  26),  that  Thomas  was  called  "  Didymus  " 
(11 :  16 ;  20 :  24 ;  21:2);  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  calls  the 
faptist  simply  "John''  (he  himself  being  the  other  John), 
vrithout  adding  to  it  the  distinctive  title  as  the  Synoptists  do 
more  than  a  dozen  times  to  distinguish  him  from  the  son  of 
Zebedee.'  He  indicates  the  days  and  hours  of  certain  events,* 
and  the  exact  or  approximate  number  of  persons  and  objects 
mentioned.'  He  was  privy  to  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples  on 
certain  occasions,  their  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  of  the 
MTords  of  the  Master,*  and  even  to  the  motives  and  feelings  of 
the  Lord.* 

No  literary  artist  could  have  invented  the  conversation  of 
Christ  with  Kicodemus  on  the  mystery  of  spiritual  regeneration 
(ch.  3),  or  the  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (ch.  4), 
or  the  characteristic  details  of  the  catechization  of  the  man  bom 
blind,  which  brings  out  so  naturally  the  proud  and  heartless 
bigotry  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  and  the  rough,  outspoken  hon- 
esty and  common  sense  of  the  blind  man  and  his  parents 
(9  :  13-34).  The  scene  at  Jacob's  well,  described  in  the  fourth 
chapter,  presents  a  most  graphic,  and  yet  unartificial  picture  of 
nature  and  human'  life  as  it  still  remains,  though  in  decay,  at 
the  foot  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal :  there  is  the  well  of  Jacob  in  a 

*  ^^Jchannes  ait  der  BrMt&nds,  in  seinem  8elbitbewttS9t9eii\  bedatffur  den 
anderen  Johannes  dea  Beinamens  nieht^  ihm  liegt  die  Venoeehdung  gam  fem^ 
Haae,  Oeeekiehte  Jeau^  p.  48.  The  former  belief  of  the  venerable  historian  of 
Jena  in  the  full  Johonnean  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gkispel  was  unfortunately 
shaken  in  his  conflict  with  the  TAbingen  giant,  but  he  declares  the  objections 
of  Baur  after  all  inconclusive,  and  seeks  an  escape  from  the  dilemma  by  the 
tmtenable  compromise  that  the  oral  teaching  of  John  a  few  years  after  his 
death  was  committed  to  vnriting  and  somewhat  mystified  by  an  able  pupil. 
*'  Die  BotaefMft  h&rt  er  woJd,  aOein  ifm  fehlt  der  Olaube^ 

M:29,  85,  89,  43;  3:1;  4  :  6,  40,  48,  53  ;  6  :  22;  7  :  14,  87  ;  11  :  6,  17, 
89 ;  12  : 1,  12  ;  18  :  80 ;  IS  :  28  ;  19  :  81 ;  20  : 1,  19,  26  ;  21  :  4. 

•1:85;  2:6;  4:18;  6:9,  10,  19;  19:28,89;  21:8,11. 

*3  :  17,  22  ;  4  :  27  ;  6  :  60  ;  12  :  16  ;  18  :  22,  28  ;  20  :  9  ;  21  :  13. 

•3:24,25;  4:1-8;  6:6;  6:6,16;  7:1;  11:88,88;  18:1,8,11,21; 
16:19;  18:4;  19:28. 
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fertile,  well-watered  valley,  there  the  Samaritan  sanctuary  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim,  there  the  waving  grain-fields  ripea- 
iog  for  the  harvest ;  we  are  confronted  with  the  historic  antag- 
onism of  Jews  and  Samaritans  which  survives  in  the  Kablos 
of  to-day ;  there  we  see  the  genuine  humanity  of  Jeeos,  as  he 
sat  down  '^  wearied  with  his  journey,^'  though  not  weary  of  his 
work,  his  elevation  above  the  rabbinical  prejudice  of  conversing 
with  a  woman,  his  superhuman  knowledge  and  dignity ;  there 
is  the  curiosity  and  quick-wittedness  of  the  Samaritan  Magda- 
lene ;  and  how  natural  is  the  transition  from  the  water  of  Jacob's 
well  to  the  water  of  life,  and  from  the  hot  dispute  of  the  }dace 
of  worship  to  the  highest  conception  of  Qod  as  an  omnipreeeDt 
spirit,  and  his  true  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.* 

4.  The  writer  represents  himsdf  expressly  as  an  eye-wUiM^ 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  He  differs  from  the  Synoptists,  who  never 
use  the  first  person  nor  mix  their  subjective  feelings  with  the 
narrative.  ^^  We  beheld  his  gloiy,"  he  says,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  apostles  and  primitive  disdples,  in  stating  the  general  im- 
pression made  upon  them  by  the  incarnate  Lc^os  dwelling.* 
And  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  first  Epistle,  which  is  an  in- 
separable companion  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  he  asserts  with  soleom 
emphasis  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  incarnate  Word  of  life 
whom  he  heard  with  his  ears  and  saw  with  his  eyes  and  handled 

>  *^  How  often  has  this  fourth  chapter  been  read  sinoe  bj  Ghristiaii  pilgxims 
on  the  yerjr  spot  where  the  Sayiour  rested,  with  the  irresistible  impressioa 
that  everj  word  is  tme  and  adapted  to  the  time  and  plaoe,  yet  applicable  to 
all  times  and  places.  JacoVs  well  is  now  in  mins  and  no  more  need,  bat  the 
living  spring  of  water  which  the  Savionr  first  opened  there  to  a  poor,  stofol, 
jet  penitent  woman  is  as  deep  and  fresh  as  ever,  and  will  qaench  the  thint  of 
sools  to  the  end  of  time.**  So  I  wrote  in  1871  for  the  English  edition  of 
Lange*s  (km,  an  John,  p.  151.  Six  years  afterward  I  follj  realised  my 
antidpations,  when  with  a  company  of  friends  I  sat  down  on  Jaoob*a  wsli  and 
read  the  fourth  chapter  of  John  as  I  never  read  it  before.  Palestine,  even  in 
^^the  imploring  beaaty  of  decay,"  Ib  indeed  a  *' fifth  Qospel**  which  aheds 
more  light  on  the  f6ar  than  many  a  commentary  brimful  of  learning  and 
critical  conjectures. 

*1  :14:  i^taffdfjLtda  riip  M^w.-^Uofuu  \a  tioher  thwa  Spim^  and  means  to 
behold  or  contemplate  with  admiration  and  delight  The  ploral  adds  f oroe  to 
the  statement,  as  in  21  :  24  ;  1  John  1  : 1 ;  2  Pet.  1  :  16. 
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with  hifi  hands  (1  John  1 : 1-8).  This  assertion  is  general,  and 
covers  the  whole  public  life  of  onr  Lord.  But  he  makes  it  also 
in  particular  a  case  of  special  interest  for  the  realness  of  Christ's 
hmnanily ;  in  recording  the  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  the 
wounded  side,  he  adds  emphatically :  '^  He  that  hath  seen  hath 
borne  witness,  and  his  witness  is  true :  and  he  knoweth  that  he 
salth  things  that  are  true,  that  ye  also  may  believe"  (19 :  35). 
Here  we  are  driven  to  the  alternative  :  either  the  writer  was  a 
true  witness  of  what  he  relates,  or  he  was  a  false  witness  who 
wrote  down  a  deliberate  lie. 

5.  Finally,  the  writer  intimates  that  he  is  one  of  the  Twelve^ 
that  he  is  one  of  the  favorite  three^  that  he  is  not  Peter,  nor 
James,  that  he  is  none  other  than  the  beloved  John  who  leaned 
on  the  Master's  bosom.  He  never  names  himself,  nor  his  brother 
James,  nor  his  mother  Salome,  but  he  has  a  very  modest,  deli- 
cate, and  altogether  unique  way  of  indirect  self-designation. 
He  stands  behind  his  Gospel  like  a  mysterious  figure  with  a 
thin  veil  over  his  face  without  ever  lifting  the  veil.  He  leaves 
the  reader  to  infer  the  name  by  combination.  He  is  undoubtedly 
that  unnamed  disciple  who,  with  Andrew,  was  led  to  Jesus  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  (1 :  35- 
40),  the  disciple  who  at  the  last  Supper  ^'  was  reclining  at  the 
table  in  Jesus'  bosom"  (13 :  23-25),  that  ^^ other  disciple"  who, 
with  Peter,  followed  Jesus  into  the  court  of  the  high-priest 
(18 :  15,  16),  who  stood  by  the  cross  and  was  intrusted  by  the 
dying  Lord  with  the  care  of  His  mother  (19  :  26,  27),  and  that 
"  other  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  who  went  with  Peter  to  the 
empty  sepulchre  on  the  resurrection  morning  and  was  convinced 
of  the  great  fact  by  the  sight  of  the  grave-cloths,  and  the  head- 
cover  rolled  up  in  a  place  by  itself  (20 :  2-8).  All  these  narra- 
tives are  interwoven  with  autobiographic  details.  He  calls 
himself  ^^  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  not  from  vanity  (as 
has  been  most  strangely  asserted  by  some  critics),  but  in  blessed 
and  thankful  remembrance  of  the  infinite  mercy  of  his  divine 
Master  who  thus  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  his  name  Joha/nom^ 
i.e.y  Jehovah  is  gracious.    In  that  peculiar  love  of  his  all-beloved 
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Lord  was  summed  up  for  him  the  whole  significance  of  his 
life. 

With  this  mode  of  self -designation  corresponds  the  deeigDa* 
tion  of  members  of  his  family :  his  mother  is  probably  meant 
by  the  unnamed  ^^  sister  of  the  mother  "  of  Jesus,  who  stood  by 
the  cross  (John  19  :  25),  for  Salome  was  there,  according  to  the 
Synoptists,  and  John  would  hardly  omit  this  fact ;  and  in  the 
list  of  the  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  appeared  at  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  ^^  the  sons  of  Zebedee  "  are  put  last  (21 :  2),  when  yet  in 
all  the  Synoptic  lists  of  the  apostles  they  are,  with  Peter  and 
Andrew,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Twelve.  This  difference  can 
only  be  explained  from  motives  of  delicacy  and  modesty. 

"What  a  contrast  the  author  presents  to  those  pseudonymous 
literary  forgers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  who  im- 
scrupulously  put  their  writings  into  the  mouth  of  the  apostles 
or  other  honored  names  to  lend  them  a  fictitious  charm  and 
authority ;  and  yet  who  cannot  conceal  the  fraud  which  leaks 
out  on  every  page. 

CoNOLtrSION. 

A  review  of  this  array  of  testimonies,  external  and  internal, 
drives  us  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is 
the  work  of  John,  the  apostle.  This  view  is  clear,  self-oon* 
sistent,  and  in  full  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  book  and 
the  whole  history  of  the  apostolic  age ;  while  the  hypothesis  of 
a  literary  fiction  and  pious  fraud  is  contradictory,  absurd,  and 
self -condemned.  No  writer  in  the  second  century  could  have 
produced  such  a  marvellous  book,  which  towers  high  above  all 
the  books  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus  and  TertuUian  and 
Clement  and  Origen,  or  any  other  father  or  schoolman  or  re- 
former. Ko  writer  in  the  first  century  could  have  written  it 
but  an  apostle,  and  no  apostle  but  John,  and  John  himself  ooold 
not  have  written  it  without  divine  inspiration. 
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§  84.    Oriiical  Beview  of  the  Jolumnean  ProtH&nv. 

See  the  liter,  in  {  40,  pp.  408  sqq.,  and  the  history  of  the  controversy  by 
HouBSMAiiN,  in  Bnnsen's  Bibelwerk,  YUL  66  sqq. ;  Brubb,  Oetch,  der 
heiL  Schriften  N.  T.'s  (6th  ed.),  L  217  sqq. ;  Godto,  dym.  (8d  ed.), 
L  32  sqq. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  a  special  section  on  the 
opposition  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  after  we  have  presented  our 
own  view  on  the  subject  with  constant  reference  to  the  recent 
objections. 

The  Pboblem  Stated. 

The  Johannean  problem  is  the  burning  question  of  modem 
criticism  on  the  soil  of  the  New  Testament.  It  arises  from  the 
difference  between  John  and  the  Synoptists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  difference  between  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse on  the  other. 

I.  The  Synoptic  aspect  of  the  problem  includes  the  differ- 
ences between  the  first  three  Evangelists  and  the  fourth  concern- 
ing the  theatre  and  length  of  Christ's  ministry,  the  picture  of 
Christ,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  discourses,  and  a  number  of 
minor  details.     It  admits  the  following  possibilities : 

(1.)  Both  the  Synoptists  and  John  are  historical,  and  repre- 
sent only  different  aspects  of  the  same  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  supplementing  and  confirming  each  other  in  every  essen- 
tial point.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  Church  and  the  conviction 
of  nearly  all  conservative  critics  and  commentators. 

(2.)  The  fourth  Gospel  is  the  work  of  John,  and,  owing  to 
his  intimacy  with  Christ,  it  is  more  accurate  and  reliable  than 
the  Synoptists,  who  contain  some  legendary  embellishments  and 
even  errors,  derived  from  oral  tradition,  and  must  be  rectified 
by  John.  This  is  the  view  of  Schleiermacher,  Lticke,  Bleek, 
Ewald,  Meyer,  "Weiss,  and  a  considerable  number  of  liberal 
critics  and  exegetes  who  yet  accept  the  substance  of  the  whole 
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gospel  history  as  true,  and  Christ  as  the  Lord  and  Savionr  of 
the  race.  The  difference  between  these  scholars  and  the  church 
tradition  is  not  fundamental,  and  admits  of  adjustment. 

(3.)  The  Synoptists  represent  (in  the  main)  the  Christ  of  his- 
tory, the  fourth  Gospel  the  ideal  Christ  of  faith  and  fiction.  So 
Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school  (Schwegler,  Zeller,  Kostlin, 
Hilgenfeld,  Yolkmar,  Holtzmann,  Hausrath,  Schenkel,  Man- 
gold, Keim,  Thoma),  with  their  followers  and  sympathizers  in 
France  (Nicolas,  d'Eichthal,  Kenan,  E^ville,  Sabatier),  Holland 
(Scholten  and  the  Leyden  school),  and  England  (the  anonymous 
author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion,''  Sam.  Davidson,  Edwin  A. 
Abbott).  But  these  critics  eliminate  the  miraculous  even  from 
the  Synoptic  Christ,  at  least  as  far  as  possible,  and  approach  the 
fourth  hypothesis. 

(4.)  The  Synoptic  and  Johannean  Gospels  are  alike  fictitious, 
and  resolve  themselves  into  myths  and  legends  or  pious  frauds. 
This  is  the  position  of  the  extreme  left  wing  of  modem  criti- 
cism represented  chiefly  by  Strauss.  It  is  the  legitimate  result 
of  the  denial  of  the  supernatural  and  miraculous,  which  is  as 
inseparable  from  the  Synoptic  as  it  is  from  the  Johannean 
Christ ;  but  it  is  also  subversive  of  all  history  and  cannot  be 
seriously  maintained  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  facts  and 
results.  Hence  there  has  been  a  considerable  reaction  among 
the  radical  critics  in  favor  of  a  more  historical  position.  Keim*s 
"History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara"  is  a  very  great  advance  upon 
Strauss's  "Leben  Jesu,"  though  equally  critical  and  more 
learned,  and  meets  the  orthodox  view  half  way  on  the  ground 
of  the  Synoptic  tradition,  as  represented  in  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, which  he  dates  back  to  a.d.  66. 

U.  The  ApocalyjptiG  aspect  of  the  Johannean  problem  belongs 
properly  to  the  consideration  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  it  has  of 
late  been  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  Gospel  question.  It 
admits  likewise  of  four  distinct  views : 

(1.)  The  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  are  botii  from  the 
pen  of  the  apostle  John,  but  separated  by  the  nature  of  the  sab- 
jeet,  the  condition  of  the  writer,  and  an  interval  of  at  least 
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twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  account  for  the  striking  differences  of 
temper  and  style.  When  he  met  Paul  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  50,  he 
was  one  of  the  three  "pillar-apostles"  of  Jewish  Christianity 
(Gal.  2 : 9),  but  probably  less  than  forty  years  of  age,  remarkably 
silent  with  his  reserved  force,  and  suflSciently  in  sympathy  with 
Panl  to  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  when  he  wrote 
the  Apocalypse,  between  a.d.  68  and  70,  he  was  not  yet  sixty, 
and  when  he  wrote  the  Gtespel  he  was  over  eighty  years  of  age. 
Moreover,  the  differences  between  the  two  books  are  more  than 
coanterbalanoed  by  an  underlying  harmony.  This  has  been 
acknowledged  even  by  the  head  of  the  Tubingen  critics,  who 
calls  the  fourth  Gospel  an  Apocalypse  spiritualized  or  a  trans- 
figuration of  the  Apocalypse.' 

(2.)  John  wrote  the  Gtospel,  but  not  the  Apocalypse.  Many 
critics  of  the  moderate  school  are  disposed  to  surrender  the 
Apocalypse  and  to  assign  it  to  the  somewhat  doubtful  and  mys- 
terious "  Presbyter  John,"  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostle  John. 
So  Schleiermacher,  Liicke,  Bleek,  Neander,  Ewald,  Diisterdieck, 
etc.  If  we  are  to  choose  between  the  two  books,  the  Gospel  has 
no  doubt  stronger  claims  upon  our  acceptance. 

(3.)  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  but  for  this  very  reason  he 
cannot  have  written  the  fourth  Gospel.  So  Baur,  Kenan,  David- 
son, Abbott,  and  nearly  all  the  radical  critics  (except  Keim). 

(4.)  The  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  are  both  spurious 
and  the  work  of  the  Gnostic  Cerinthus  (as  the  Alogi  held),  or  of 
some  anonymous  forger.  Tliis  view  is  so  preposterous  and  un- 
sound that  no  critic  of  any  reputation  for  learning  and  judgment 
dares  to  defend  it. 

There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  four  possible  attitudes 
on  both  aspects  of  the  Johannean  question,  and  the  parties 
advocating  them. 

The  result  of  the  conflict  will  be  the  substantial  triumph  of 
the  faith  of  the  church  which  accepts,  on  new  grounds  of  evi- 
dence, all  the  four  Grospels  as  genuine  and  historical,  and  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  fourth  Gospel  as  the  works  of  John. 

*  See  p.  419  sq.,  and  mj  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament,  pp.  70  sqq. 
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The  Assaults  ok  the  Foueth  Oosfel. 

Criticism  has  completely  shifted  its  attitude  on  both  parts  of 
the  problem.  The  change  is  very  remai'kable.  When  the  first 
serioas  assault  was  made  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  by  the  learned  Gteneral  Superintendent  Bretschneider 
(in  1820),  he  was  met  with  such  overwhelming  opposition,  not 
only  from  evangelical  divines  like  Olshausen  and  Tholuck,  bnt 
also  from  Schleiermacher,  Liicke,  Credner,  and  Schott,  that  he 
honestly  confessed  his  defeat  a  few  years  afterward  (1824  and 
1828).*  And  when  Dr.  Strauss,  in  his  IJbevh  Jesu  (1835),  re- 
newed the  denial,  a  liost  of  old  and  new  defenders  arose  vrith 
such  powerful  arguments  that  he  himself  (as  he  confessed  in  the 
third  edition  of  1838)  was  shaken  in  his  doubt,  especially  by  the 
weight  and  candor  of  Neander,  although  he  felt  compelled,  in 
self-defence,  to  reaffirm  his  doubt  as  essential  to  the  mythical 
hypothesis  (in  the  fourth  edition,  1840,  and  afterward  in  his 
popular  Leben  Jesu^  1864). 

But  in  the  meantime  his  teacher,  Dr.  Baur,  the  ooryphsens 
of  the  Tubingen  school,  was  preparing  his  heavy  ammunition, 
and  led  the  second,  the  boldest,  the  most  vigorous  and  effective 
assault  upon  the  Johannean  fort  (since  1844).'  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  main  question,  though  with  considerable  modifica- 
tions in  detail,  by  a  number  of  able  and  acute  critics  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries.  He  represented  the  fourth  Gospel 
as  a  purely  ideal  work  which  grew  out  of  the  Gnostic,  Monta- 

'  Before  him  Edward  EvanBon,  an  ex-dergyman  of  the  Church  of  Englaiid, 
had  attacked  John  and  aU  other  Gk>8pels  except  Lnke,  in  The  Di's$(mane4  qf  the 
Four  generaUy  received  Evangelists^  1792.  He  was  refated  by  the  Unitaziaa, 
Dr.  Priestley,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gkwpel  of  John  *'be«Bi 
more  internal  and  unequiTocal  marks  of  being  written  by  an  eye-witueas  ihmm 
any  other  writings  whatever,  sacred  or  profane.*'  See  his  LOters  to  a  Jmoi^ 
Jfrt/i  ( Works,  vol.  XX.  430). 

*  Ueber  die  Compositian  und  den  Charakter  desjch.  Bvangdiums^  an  enay  in 
the  "  Theol.  Jahrbttcher  "  of  ZeUer,  Tttbingen,  1844 ;  again  in  bis  KriL  Unler^ 
suchungen  uber  die  kanon,  Evang,,  Tiib,,  1847,  and  in  his  StrehengescK,  185S 
(vol.  L,  pp.  146  sqq.,  166  sqq.,  third  ed.).  Godet  (I.  17)  calls  the  first  disKTw 
tation  of  Baur  justly  *^  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  briUiant  oompoaitioaa 
which  theological  science  ever  produced." 
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nistic,  and  paschal  controverBies  after  the  middle  of  the  spcond 
century,  and  adjusted  the  various  elements  of  the  Catholic  faith 
with  consummate  skill  and  art  It  was  not  intended  to  be 
a  history,  but  a  system  of  theology  in  the  garb  of  history. 
This  "  tendenojr "  hypothesis  was  virtually  a  death-blow  to  the 
mythical  theory  of  Strauss,  which  excludes  conscious  design. 

The  third  great  assault  inspired  by  Baur,  yet  with  independ- 
ent learning  and  judgment,  was  made  by  Dr.  Keim  (in  his 
Geschickte  Jeau  von  Naza/ra^  1867).  He  went  beyond  Baur  in 
one  point :  he  denied  the  whole  tradition  of  John's  sojourn  in 
Ephesus  as  a  mistake  of  Irensdus ;  he  thus  removed  even  the 
foundation  for  the  defence  of  the  Apocalypse  as  a  Johannean 
production,  and  neutralized  the  force  of  the  Tlibingen  assault 
derived  from  that  book.  On  the  other  hand,  he  approached  the 
traditional  view  by  tracing  the  composition  back  from  170 
(Baur)  to  the  reign  of  Trajan,  e.^.,  to  within  a  few  years  after 
the  death  of  the  apostle.  In  his  denial  of  the  Ephesus  tradition 
lie  met  with  little  favor,*  but  strong  opposition  from  the  Tubin- 
gen critics,  who  see  the  fatal  bearing  of  this  denial  upon  the 
genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse.*  The  effect  of  Keim's  move- 
ment therefore  tended  rather  to  divide  and  demoralize  the  be- 
sieging force. 

Nevertheless  the  effect  of  these  persistent  attacks  was  so 
great  that  three  eminent  scholars,  Hase  of  Jena  (1876),  Eeuss 
of  Strassburg,  and  Sabatier  of  Paris  (1879),  deserted  from  the 
camp  of  the  defenders  to  the  army  of  the  besiegers.  Kenan, 
too,  who  had  in  the  thirteenth  edition  of  his  Tie  de  Jesus  (1867) 
defended  the  fourth  Gospel  at  least  in  part,  has  now  (since  1879, 
in  his  HAjlise  chretienne)  given  it  up  entirely." 

'  From  Wittichen  and  Scholten. 

*  EBpecially  from  Hilgenfeld.  The  tradition  of  the  Ephesian  sojonm  of 
John  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  constant  in  the  anoient  ohnrch,  and 
goes  baok  to  Polycrates,  Irennns,  Polyoarp,  and  Papias,  the  vezy  pupils  and 
grandpapils  of  John,  who  ooold  not  possibly  be  mistaken  on  such  a  simple 
fact  as  this. 

'  Dr.  Weiss  {Leben  Jes^i^  I.  106)  accords  to  Dr.  Baur  the  merit  of  having 
penetrated  deeper  into  the  peculiar  character  of  the  fourth  Qospel  and  done 
more  for  the  promotion  of  its  understanding  than  the  meohanical  old  exegesis, 
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The  Defenob  of  the  Foubth  Gospel. 

The  incisive  criticiBm  of  Banr  and  his  school  compelled  a 
thorough  reinvestigation  of  the  whole  problem,  and  in  this  way 
has  been  of  very  great  service  to  the  canse  of  truth.  We  owe  to 
it  the  ablest  defences  of  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  and  the  precious  history  which  it  represents.  Promi- 
nent among  these  defenders  agamst  the  latest  attacks  were 
Bleek,  Lange,  Ebrard,  Thiersch,  Schneider,  Tischendorf,  Rig- 
genbach,  Ewald,  Steitz,  Aberle,  Meyer,  Luthardt,  "Wiesder, 
Beyschlag,  Weiss,  among  the  Germans;  Godet,  Pressense, 
Asti^,  among  the  French ;  Niermeyer,  Van  Oosterzee,  Ho&tede 
de  Groot,  among  the  Dutch ;  Alf  ord,  Milligan,  Lightf oot,  West- 
cott,  Sanday,  Plummer,  among  the  English ;  Fisher,  and  Abbot 
among  the  Americans/ 

It  is  significant  that  the  school  of  n^ative  criticism  has 
produced  no  learned  commentary  on  John.  All  the  recent 
commentators  on  the  fourth  Gospel  (Liicke,  Ewald,  Lange, 
Hengstenberg,  Luthardt,  Meyer,  Weiss,  Alford,  Word8?rorth, 
Westcott,  Milligan,  Moulton,  Plummer,  etc.)  favor  its  genu- 
ineness. 

which  had  no  oonoeption  of  the  difference  and  looked  only  for  tUeta  pnbanHa; 
bat  he  justly  adds  that  Banr* a  criticism  is  ^'sicklied  all  oyer  with  the  pale 
oast  **  of  modem  philosophical  oonstniction  {von  der  J^dsse  mademer  phUotoph- 
i8eher  CkmstrucUon  afigekrdnkdU).  We  are  prepared  to  aaj  the  same  of  Dc. 
Keim,  a  proud,  but  noble  and  earnest  spirit  who  died  of  overwork  in  elabo- 
rating his  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara.  The  most  scholarly,  high-toned,  and 
aingolarly  able  argument  in  the  English  language  against  the  JohannesD 
authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  tihe  artiole  ^'GoBpela"  in  the  ^^BoeycL 
Brit.,'*  9th  ed.,  voL  X.  818-^43  (1879),  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott, 
head-master  of  the  City  of  London  School 

'  Without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  many  worthy  obampiaitts  of  the 
cause  of  truth,  I  venture  to  give  the  palm  to  Dr.  Godet,  of  Neuoh&tel,  in  the 
introductory  volume  to  his  third  and  thoroughly  revised  Commentary  on  John 
(Introduetion  hiatorique  et  critique,  Paris,  1881,  876  pages),  and  to  Dr.  Weias, 
of  Berlin,  in  his  veiy  able  Leb&n  Jesu,  Berlin,  1882,  vol.  I.  84-196.  In 
England  the  battle  has  been  fought  chiefly  by  Bishop  Lightfoot^  Canon  West' 
ootb,  Prof.  Milligan,  and  Dr.  Sanday.  In  America,  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  (1880)  a 
equal  to  any  of  them  in  the  accurate  and  effective  presentation  of  the  hatoricd 
argument  for  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
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The  Difficulties  of  the  Anti-Johaotiban  Theoet. 

The  prevailing  theory  of  the  negative  critics  is  this :  They 
accept  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of  the  mirades, 
as  genuine  history,  bnt  for  this  very  reason  they  reject  John ; 
and  they  accept  the  Apocalypse  as  the  genuine  work  of  the 
apostle  John,  who  is  represented  by  the  Synoptists  as  a  Son  of 
Thunder,  and  by  Paul  (Gal.  2)  as  one  of  the  three  pillars  of 
conservative  Jewish  Christianity,  but  for  this  very  reason  they 
deny  that  he  can  have  written  the  Gospel,  which  in  style  and 
spirit  differs  so  widely  from  the  Apocalypse.  For  this  position 
they  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  Synoptists  and  the  Apocalypse 
are  equally  well,  and  even  better  supported  by  internal  and  ex- 
ternal evidence,  and  represent  a  tradition  which  is  at  least 
twenty  years  older. 

But  what  then  becomes  of  the  fourth  Gospel !  It  is  incredi- 
ble that  the  real  John  should  have  falsified  the  history  of  his 
Master;  consequently  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name  is  a 
post-apostolic  fiction,  a  religious  poem,  or  a  romance  on  the 
theme  of  the  incarnate  Logos.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  Christian 
Gnosticism,  strongly  infiuenced  by  the  Alexandrian  philosophy 
of  Philo.  Yet  it  is  no  fraud  any  more  than  other  literary 
fictions.  The  unknown  author  dealt  with  the  historical  Jesus 
of  the  Synoptists,  as  Plato  dealt  with  Socrates,  making  him 
simply  the  base  for  his  own  sublime  speculations,  and  putting 
speeches  into  his  mouth  which  he  never  uttered. 

Who  was  that  Christian  Plato  ?  No  critic  can  tell,  or  even 
conjecture,  except  Kenan,  who  revived,  as  possible  at  least,  the 
absurd  view  of  the  Alogi,  that  tlie  Gnostic  heretic,  Cerinthus, 
the  enemy  of  John,  wrote  the  fourth  Gospel  1  *     Such  a  conjec- 

*  *' Taut eii possible,''^  says Renan (L'J^glise ekrit,,  p.  54),  ''dees ipoqusi  UnS- 
breuies  ;  et,  ii  V  PlglUe,  en  venerant  le  quatri^me  ivangile  camme  Pcmvre  de  Jean, 
ett  dupe  de  cekti  gu^eUe  regarde  oomme  un  de  sea  plue  dangereu»  ennemiky  ceia 
iCett  pas  en  somme  plus  Hrange  que  tant  d^autres  maleiUendiis  qui  eompoeetU  la 
frame  de  VhisUnre  reUgieuse  de  Phumanite.  Ce  qu*il  yade  sHr,  e^est  que  Vau- 
teur  est  d  la  fats  le  ph'e  et  Vadnersaire  du  gnastieisme,  Vennemi  de  eetm  qui  lais* 
saient  t^Svaporer  dans  un  doeitisme  nuageua  Phumanite  rieUe  de  JSiue  et  le 
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tare  requires  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  imagination  and  an 
amazing  amount  of  credulity.  The  more  sober  among  the  critics 
suppose  that  the  author  was  a  highly  gifted  £phesian  disciple  of 
John,  who  freely  reproduced  and  modified  his  oral  teaching 
after  he  was  removed  by  death.  But  how  could  his  name  be 
utterly  unknown,  when  the  names  of  Polycarp  and  Papias  and 
other  disciples  of  John,  far  less  important,  have  come  down  to 
us  ?  ^^  The  great  unknown  "  is  a  mystery  indeed.  Some  critics, 
half  in  sympathy  with  Tlibingen,  are  willing  to  admit  that  John 
himself  wrote  a  part  of  the  book,  either  the  historic  narratives 
or  the  discourses,  but  neither  of  these  compromises  will  do: 
the  book  is  a  tmit,  and  is  either  wholly  genuine  or  wholly  ft 
fiction. 

Kor  are  the  negative  critics  agreed  as  to  the  time  of  compo- 
sition. Under  the  increasing  pressure  of  argument  and  evidence 
they  have  been  forced  to  retreat,  step  by  step,  from  the  hsl 
quarter  of  the  second  century  to  the  first,  even  within  a  few 
years  of  John's  death,  and  within  the  lifetime  of  hundreds  of 
his  hearers,  when  it  was  impossible  for  a  psendo-Johannean 
book  to  pass  into  general  currency  without  the  discovery  of  the 
fraud.  Dr.  Baur  and  Schwegler  assigned  the  composition  to  A.n. 
170  or  160;  Volkmar  to  156 ;  Zellertol50;  Scholten  tol40; 
Hilgenfeld  to  about  130 ;  Renan  to  about  125 ;  Schenkel  to  120 
or  115 ;  until  Keim  (in  1867)  went  up  as  high  as  110  or  even 
100,  but  having  reached  such  an  early  date,  he  felt  compelled 
(1875)  *  in  self-defence  to  advance  again  to  130,  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  conceded  testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr  and  the 
early  Gnostics.  These  vacillations  of  criticism  reveal  the  im- 
possibility of  locating  the  Gospel  in  the  second  century. 

If  we  surrender  the  fourth  Gospel,  what  shall  we  gain  in  its 
place  ?  Fiction  for  fact,  stone  for  bread,  a  Gnostic  dream  for 
the  most  glorious  truth. 

amipUce  ds  oettx  gid  le  retigvaient  dona  Vabgtraction  divine.^    He  tiiinks  it 
more  probable,  however  (p.  47),  that  two  Ephesian  disciples  of  Jebn  (Join 
the  Presbyter  and  Aristioii)  wrote  the  Gospel  twenty  or  thirty  yean  alter  bii 
death. 
*  In  the  last  edition  of  his  abridged  OeachiMe  Jmu, 
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Fortnnately  the  whole  anti-Johannean  hypothesis  breaks 
down  at  every  point.  It  suffers  shipwreck  on  innumerable  de- 
tails which  do  not  fit  at  all  into  the  supposed  dogmatic  scheme, 
but  rest  on  hard  facts  of  historical  recoUections.' 

And  instead  of  removing  any  difficulties  it  creates  greater 
difficulties  in  their  place.  There  are  certain  contradictions  which 
no  ingenuity  can  solve.  If  "  the  great  unknown  "  was  the  creative 
artist  of  his  ideal  Christ,  and  the  inventor  of  those  sublime 
discourses,  the  like  of  which  were  never  heard  before  or  since, 
he  must  have  been  a  mightier  genius  than  Dante  or  Shake- 
speare, yea  greater  than  his  own  hero,  that  is  greater  than  the 
greatest:  this  is  a  psychological  impossibility  and  a  logical 
absurdity.  Moreover,  if  he  was  not  John  and  yet  wanted  to  be 
known  as  John,  he  was  a  deceiver  and  a  liar : ""  this  is  a  moral 
impossibility.  The  case  of  Plato  is  very  different,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  Socrates  is  generally  understood.  The  Synoptic  Qospels 
are  anonymous,  but  do  not  deceive  the  reader.  Luke  and  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  honestly  make  themselves 
known  as  mere  disciples  of  the  apostles.  The  real  parallel  would 
be  the  apocryphal  Qospels  and  the  pseudo-Clementine  produc- 
tions, where  the  fraud  is  unmistakable,  but  tlie  contents  are  so 
far  below  the  fourth  Grospel  that  a  comparison  is  out  of  the 
question.  Literary  fictions  were  not  uncommon  in  the  ancient 
church,  but  men  had  common  sense  and  moral  sense  then  as 
well  as  now  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  fiction,  truth  and  lie. 
It  is  simply  incredible  that  the  ancient  church  should  have  been 
duped  into  a  unanimous  acceptance  of  such  an  important  book 
as  the  work  of  the  beloved  disciple  almost  from  the  very  date 
of  his  death,  and  that  the  whole  Christian  church,  Greek,  Latin, 

1  As  Weiss  (I.  109)  admirably  expresses  it :  **  TJtberaU  im  EinMtHnm,  wis  in 
der  Gesammtgestaltung  des  Lebens  Jesu  9to»en  wir  auf  das  harte  Oestein 
gsBehichUkhsr  Erinn&rung^  toefehsi  dem  krttiichen  AufdmngiprouMi^  der  e$  in 
ideeBe  BUdungm  verwanddn  totC,  unilbefwindUchm  Widentand  Mtet,^ 

*  ''AUdie  Diehtung  eines  haSignaitisehm  PhilMophm  am  dem  moeiten  Jaht' 
hundert  ist  f$  [the  fourth  Gospel]  ein  trugeri$ehea  IrHieht  ja  in  Wahrheit  eine 
grasss  LugSy*^  Weiss,  I.  124.  Renan  admits  the  alternative,  only  in  milder 
tenuB  :  ^'  II  y  a  Id  un  petit  artifioe  UUSraire^  du  gmnre  de  eeux  qu'affeeUonne 
I%iUm,'*  La,  p.  5a. 
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Protestant,  indnding  an  innumerable  army  of  Bcholars,  should 
have  been  under  a  radical  delnsion  for  eigiiteen  bmidred  yean, 
mifttakiDg  a  Gnostic  dream  for  the  genaine  bistoiy  of  the 
'  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  drinking  the  water  of  life  from  the 
muddy  source  of  fraud/ 

In  the  meantime  the  fourth  Gospel  continues  and  will  con- 
tinue to  shine,  like  the  sun  in  heaven,  its  own  best  evidence,  and 
will  shine  all  the  brighter  when  the  doudsi  great  and  small,  shall 
have  passed  away. 

■  §  86.    The  Acts  of  ike  ApoeOes. 
Gomp.  §88. 

1.  OrUUxA  TteaHae$. 

M.  ScxmnaKBiBUBam :  Zweck  der  Apottdgwikkhte.    Bern,  1841. 

Sohwahbiok:  QueUen  der  Ap.  Oetch.    DarmBtadt,  1847. 

Ed.  ZKLum  :  ContenU  and  Origin  qf  the  Acts  of  the  AposHes,     Stuttg., 

1854 ;  trsL  bj  Jos,  Dare,  1875-76,  London,  2  vols. 
Lbkhbuboh:  CamposiHon  u,  EnMehung  der  Ap,  QescK    €h>thA,  1864. 
KnoflnsMAim  :  VindUsim  Lucance,    Ck^ttingen,  1866. 
Abthub  K5iaa  (EL  O,):  Die  AeckHheit  der  Ap.  Oesch,    Breslau,  1867. 
J.  B.  Obxtbii  :  Paulus  in  der  Ap.  Qesch.    Der  histor.  Char,  dieser  Sdayt, 

eto.    HaUe,  1868. 
J.  B.  liiaBrFOOT :  lUusiraHans  of  the  Acts  from  recent  Dieooveries,  in  tiie 

«Ck>ntempoiaE7  Review"  for  May,  1878,  pp.  288>296. 
Dmur  HowsoN :  Bohlen  Lectures  on  the  Evidential  Value  cf  the  Ads  qftke 

Apostles,  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  1880.    London  and  New  Toik, 

1880. 
Fbiedb.  S^tio«r  :  Oalaterbri^  und  Apoetdgeschichte.    HJIdbuighawaen, 

1882. 
Oomp.  also,  in  part,  J.  H.  Schoi/fsn  :  Das  Paulinische  Epongdivn^  toL 

from  the  Datch  bj  Redepenning,  Elberf.,  1881.     A  critical  eesaj  on 

the  writings  of  Lake  (pp.  254  sqq.). 

>  This  absarditj  is  stxikingly  obaraoterised  in  the  lines  of  the  Svrahian  pos4, 
Qnstav  Sohwab,  which  he  gave  me  when  I  was  a  stadent  sX  Tubingen  ahac^f 
after  the  appeazanoe  of  Strauss' s  Leben  Jeeu  : 

**  Bat  dieset  Bueh,  das  ew*ge  Wahrheit  itt, 
Xin  lUgenhafler  OnottHter  ffe$chrisb0ny 
8o  hat  uU  tautend  Jahren  Jaut  C^rUt 
Den  Te^f(gl  durch  BeeUubub  vertrietten.'^ 
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2.  Ckmimeniariee  on  Acta. 
By  QHBTBoeiOM ;  Jsbohb;  OaiiVin;  OumAxmaax ;  Db  Wbikb  (4th  ed., re- 
vised by  Overbeck,  1870) ;  Metbb  (4th  ed.,  1870;  5th  ed.,  revised  bj 
Wendt,  1880) ;  Baumoabtbr  (in  2  parts,  1852,  Engl,  transl.  in  3 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1866) ;  Job.  A.  Aublaxdeb  ;  H.  B.  Haokxtt  (2d 
ed.,  1858 ;  dd  ed.,  1877) ;  EwaiiD  (1872) ;  LncHiaB-QBBOx  (in 
Lange's  Bibelioerk,  transL  bj  Schaffer,  N.  Y.,  1866) ;  F.  0.  Coox 
(Lond.,  1866) ;  AiiFobd  ;  Wobdswobth  ;  Gloaq  ;  Plumftbb  (in 
Ellioott's  Oom.);  Jaoobson  (in  the  ''Speaker's  Com.,"  1880); 
LuKBT  (in  the  '*  Cambridge  Bible  for  Sohools,**  1880) ;  Howsov  and 
Spbncb  (in  SohafTs  '<PopnL  Com.,"  1880;  revised  for  <' Revision 
Com.,*'  N.  Y.,  1882);  E.  Sohhuxt  (Die  Apostelgesch,  wUer  dem 
Hattptgesichtspunkt  ihrer  QlaubwOrdigkeU  krUisch  exegetUch  hearbeiteL 
Erhmgen,  1882,  2  vols.);  C.  Fb.  Naflom  (Letpa.  1882). 

The  Acts  and  the  Third  Gospel. 

The  book  of  Acts,  though  placed  by  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
division  not  in  the  "  Gospel,''  but  in  the  "  Apostle,"  is  a  direct 
continnatioQ  of  the  third  (jrospel,  by  the  same  author,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  Theophilus,  probably  a  Christian  convert 
of  distinguished  social  position.  In  the  former  he  reports  what 
he  beard  and  read,  in  the  latter  what  he  heard  and  saw.  The 
one  records  tbe  life  and  work  of  Christ,  the  other  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  recognized  at  every  step.  The  word 
Spirit,  or  Holy  Spirit,  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  Acts  than 
in  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament.  It  might  properly 
be  called  "the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 

The  universal  testimony  of  the  ancient  church  traces  the  two 
books  to  the  same  author.  This  is  confirmed  by  internal  evi- 
dence of  identity  of  style,  continuity  of  narrative,  and  corre- 
spondence of  plan.  About  fifty  words  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament  are  common  to  both  books.* 

1  Bee  the  oonolTisive  proof  in  Zeller,  p{K  414-452  (BngL  truuL  by  Date,  vol. 
VL  2ia-264).  Holtimaiin  (%n.  Ewmg.,  p.  875) :  ''  AU  mugrnnoM  darftnan 
ksuUutage  wM  annekmen^  dan  der  Verfauer  dm-  Apottelge$ekiehte  und  dm 
driUm  Bvangdkum  ein  und  dissdbe  Perton  «bid'*  Benan  speaks  in  the  tame 
oonfldent  tone  (Les  Apdtret,  pp.  z.  and  zi.) :  '*  Une  ahoee  hor$  de  daute^  &eit 
qtu  ks  AeUH  crUeiUle  mime  atUeurgue  le  troitidme  HangUe  et  mmt  une  eantfn- 
uaUon  de  cet  StangHe.    ,    ,    ,    La  parfaUe  reeeemblanee  du  Hsfle  et  dee  idiee 
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Object  and  Oontkntb. 

The  Acts  is  a  cheerful  and  encouraging  book,  like  the  third 
Gospel ;  it  is  fall  of  missionary  zeal  and  hope ;  it  records  pro- 
gress after  progress,  conquest  after  conquest,  and  turns  eyen 
persecution  and  martyrdom  into  an  occasion  of  joj  and  thanks- 
giving. It  is  the  first  church  history.  It  begins  in  Jerusalem 
and  ends  in  Home.  An  additional  chapter  would  probably  have 
recorded  the  terrible  persecution  of  Kero  and  the  heroic  mar* 
tyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter.  But  this  would  have  made  the 
book  a  tragedy ;  instead  of  that  it  ends  as  cheeifnlly  and  tri- 
umphantly as  it  begins. 

It  represents  the  origin  and  progress  of  Christianity  from  the 
capital  of  Judaism  to  the  capital  of  heathenism.  It  is  a  history 
of  the  planting  of  the  church  among  the  Jews  by  Peter,  and 
among  the  Gentiles  by  Paul.  Its  theme  is  expressed  in  the 
promise  of  the  risen  Christ  to  his  disciples  (1:8):  "  Ye  shaD 
receive  power,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you  (du  9) : 
and  ye  shall  be  my  witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem  (chs.  ^7),  and 
in  all  Judsda  and  Samaria  (chs.  8-12),  and  unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth  "  (chs.  13-28).  The  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  is 
the  Pauline  Gospel,  laid  the  foundation  by  showing  how  salva- 
tion, coming  from  the  Jews  and  opposed  by  the  Jews,  was  m- 
tended  for  all  men,  Samaritans  and  Gentiles.  The  Acts  exhib- 
its the  progress  of  the  church  from  and  among  the  Jews  to  the 
Gentiles  by  the  ministry  of  Peter,  then  of  Stephen,  then  of 
Philip  in  Samaria,  then  of  Peter  again  in  the  conversion  of 
Corneliiis,  and  at  last  by  the  labors  of  Paul  and  his  companiona' 

ftmmisMTU  d  cet  igard  d'ab<mdanie9  dhnoTUtrathns,  .  .  .  Lmdmutisrm 
reuniifant  un  ensemble  absdument  du  mSme  ttyle,  prSsentant  lei  mSma  lomitiama 
favorites  et  la  mime  faran  de  eiter  Veeriture,^  Soholten  diasentB  fioDi  thai 
view  and  vainly  tries  to  ehow  that  while  both  books  originated  in  the  sohool 
of  Paul,  the  third  evangelist  elevates  Panlinism  above  Jewish  Chriwtiaiii^. 
and  the  author  of  Aots  recommends  Paul  to  the  Jewish-Christian  party.  The 
Qospel  is  polemical,  the  Acts  apologetic  Das  PauUnisehe  BvangeUumy  efe&, 
transl.  from  the  Datoh  by  Bedepenning,  Elberf.,  1881,  p.  315. 

*  The  history  of  the  Reformation  famishes  a  parallel ;  namely,  the  fnzthcr 
progxeas  of  Christianity  from  Rome  (the  Christian  Jeroaalem)  to  Wiitenhet^, 
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The  Acts  begins  with  the  ascension  of  Christ,  or  his  accession 
to  his  throne,  and  the  founding  of  his  kingdom  by  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  it  closes  with  the  joyful  preaching  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  capital  of  the  then  known 
uvorld. 

The  objective  representation  of  the  progress  of  the  church  is 
the  chief  aim  of  the  work,  and  the  subjective  and  biographical 
features  are  altogether  subordinate.  Before  Peter,  the  hero  of 
the  first  or  Jewish-Christian  division,  and  Paul,  the  hero  of  the 
second  or  Gentile-Christian  part,  the  other  apostles  retire  and 
are  only  once  named,  except  John,  the  elder  James,  Stephen, 
and  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  Even  the  lives  of  the 
pillar-apostles  appear  in  the  lustory  only  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  missionary  work.  In  this  view  the  long- 
received  title  of  the  book,  added  by  some  other  hand  than  the 
author's,  is  not  altogether  correct,  though  in  keeping  with 
ancient  usage  (as  in  the  apocryphal  literature,  which  includes 
"  Acts  of  Pilate,"  "  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,''  "  Acts  of  Philip," 
etc.).  More  than  three-fifths  of  it  are  devoted  to  Paul,  and 
especially  to  his  later  labors  and  journeys,  in  which  the  author 
could  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  The  book  is  simply  a 
selection  of  biographical  memoirs  of  Peter  and  Paul  connected 
with  the  planting  of  Christianity  or  the  beginnings  of  the 
chnrch  (Onginea  ^bdesicB). 

SOUBOBS. 

Luke,  the  faithful  pupil  and  companion  of  Paul,  was  emi- 
nently fitted  to  produce  the  history  of  the  primitive  church. 
For  the  first  part  he  had  the  aid  not  only  of  oral  tradition,  but 
also  of  Palestinian  documents,  as  he  had  in  preparing  his  Gos- 
pel. Hence  the  Hebrew  coloring  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  Acts ; 
while  afterward  he  writes  as  pure  Greek,  as  in  the  classical 
prologue  of  his  Gospel.  Most  of  the  events  in  die  second  part 
came  under  his  personal  observation.     Hence  he  often  speaks 

GeneTa,  Oxford  and  Edinbozgh,  thzoogh  the  laboza  of  Lather,  Calvin,  Cran- 
mer  and  Knox. 
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in  the  plural  number,  modestly  indading  himself.'  The  "we'' 
sections  begin  ch.  16 :  10,  when  Paul  started  from  Troas  to 
Macedonia  (a.d.  51) ;  they  break  ofiE  when  he  leaves  Philippi 
for  Corinth  (17 : 1) ;  they  are  resumed  (20 :  5, 6)  when  he  viats 
Macedonia  again  seven  years  later  (58),  and  then  oontinne  to 
the  close  of  the  narrative  (a.d.  63).  Lnke  probably  reniained 
several  years  at  Philippi,  engaged  in  missionary  labors,  nntil 
Paul's  return.  He  was  in  the  company  of  Paul,  indnding  the 
interruptions,  at  least  twelve  years.  He  was  again  with  Paul 
in  his  last  captivity,  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  his  mo6t 
faithful  and  devoted  companion  (2  Tim.  4  :  11). 

Time  of  CoMPosmoN. 

Luke  probably  began  the  book  of  Acts  or  a  preliminary  diaiy 
dm'ing  his  missionary  journeys  with  Paul  in  Greece,  espedaDj 
in  Philippi,  where  he  seems  to  have  tarried  several  years ;  he 
continued  it  in  Ceesarea,  where  he  had  the  best  opportunity  to 
gather  reliable  information  of  the  earlier  history,  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  such  living  witnesses  as  Cornelius  and  his  friatds, 
from  Philip  and  his  daughters,  who  resided  in  Csssarea ;  and 
he  finished  it  soon  after  Paul's  first  imprisonment  in  Home, 
before  the  terrible  persecution  in  the  summer  of  64^  which  he 
could  hardly  have  left  unnoticed. 

We  look  in  vain  for  any  allusion  to  this  persecution  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Paul  or  Peter,  or  to  any  of  their  Epistles,  or  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  to  the  later  organization  of  the 
church,  or  the  superiority  of  the  bishop  over  the  presbyter 
(Comp.  20 :  17,  28),  or  the  Gnostic  heresies,  except  by  way  of 
prophetic  warning  (20 :  30).     This  silence  in  a  historical  work 

1  Ewold,  In  hia  Commentaiy  on  Acto  (1872),  pp.  85  aqq.,  infon  from  the  vw 
of  the  little  word  we  and  its  connection  with  the  other  portions  that  the  whote 
work  ia  from  one  and  the  same  anthor,  who  Ib  none  other  than  Lnke  of  AntI- 
och,  the  ^^  beloved  '*  friend  and  oolaborer  of  Paul.  Benan  eaja  {Lm  apkrm^ 
p.  sir.) :  *'  Je  pertiiU  d  oroire  que  le  dernier  rSdaotwr  dee  Aeim  mt  Hm  If  He' 
eiple  de  Pcnd  qui  dit  *^  rums'*  aum  demiere  ohapUree^'^  but  he  pats  the  ooapon- 
tion  down  to  a.d.  71  or  72  (p.  xx.),  and  in  hia  Lee  ^9angilee^  oh.  ziz.,  ppi  4K 
aqq.,  still  later,  to  the  age  of  DomitiaxL 
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like  this  seems  inexplicable  on  the  assnmption  that  the  book 
was  written  cfter  a.d.  70,  or  even  after  64.  But  if  we  place 
the  composition  }>efor6  the  martyrdom  of  Fanl,  then  the  last 
verse  is  after  all  an  appropriate  condnsion  of  a  miesionaiy  his- 
tory of  Christianity  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  For  the  bold 
and  free  testimony  of  the  Apostle  of  tlie  Gentiles  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  civilized  world  was  the  sign  and  pledge  of  victory. 

The  Acts  and  the  Gospels. 

The  Acts  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles.  It  presupposes  and  confirms  the  leading  events  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  on  which  the  church  is  built.  The  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  whereof  the  apostles  were  witnesses,  sends  a  thrill 
of  joy  and  an  air  of  victory  through  the  whole  book.  God 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  and  mightUy  proclaimed  him  to  be 
the  Messiah,  the  prince  of  life  and  a  Saviour  in  Israel  ;^  this  is 
the  burden  of  the  sermons  of  Peter,  who  shortly  before  had 
denied  his  Master.  He  boldly  bears  witness  to  it  before  the 
people,  in  his  pentecostal  sermon,  before  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
before  Cornelius.  Paul  likewise,  in  his  addresses  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  at  Thessalonica,  on  the  Areopagus  before  the  Athenian 
philosophers,  and  at  Csesarea  before  Festus  and  Agrippa,  em- 
phasizes the  resurrection  without  which  his  own  conversion 
never  could  have  taken  place. 

The  Acts  and  the  Epistles. 

The  Acts  gives  us  the  external  history  of  the  apostolic  church ; 
the  Epistles  present  the  internal  life  of  the  same.  Both  mutu- 
ally supplement  and  confirm  each  other  by  a  series  of  coinci- 
dences in  all  essential  points.  These  coincidences  are  all  the 
more  conclusive  as  they  are  undesigned  and  accompanied  by 
slight  discrepancies  in  minor  details.  Archdeacon  Paley  made 
them  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  his  HoTiB  PwuJmub^  which 
will  retain  its  place  among  classical  monographs  alongside  of 

'  Fint  pabliflhed  in  1790,  and  often  smoe.  See  ako  the  list  of  paraUel  paa- 
Bages  in  Dr.  Plamptre's  (km,  en  Aots^  pp.  z.  and  zi 
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James  Smith's  Voyage  cmd  Shipwreck  of  St  PavL  Ail- 
ments such  as  are  furnished  in  these  two  books  are  sufficient  to 
silence  most  of  the  critical  objections  against  the  credibility  of 
Acts  for  readers  of  sound  common  sense  and  unbiased  jodg- 
ment.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  that  Luke  had  read 
any  of  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  nor  that  Paul  had  read  a 
line  of  Acts.  The  writings  were  contemporaneous  and  inde- 
pendent, yet  animated  by  the  same  spirit.  Luke  omits,  it  is 
true,  Paul's  journey  to  Arabia,  his  collision  with  Peter  at 
Antioch,  and  many  of  his  trials  and  persecutions;  but  he  did 
not  aim  at  a  full  biography.  The  following  are  a  few  exam- 
ples of  these  conspicuously  undesigned  coinddenecs  in  the 
chronological  order : 


Paul's  Gonybbbioh. 


Gomp.  Acts  chs.  9 ;  22  and  26 ; 
three  aooonnts  which  differ  only  in 
minor  details. 


GaL   1:15^17;    1 
1  Tim.  1 :  13-16. 


Oor.    15  :  8  ; 


Paul's  Psbsboution  and  Esoapb  at  Damascus. 


AotB  9  :  28-25.  The  Jews  took 
oonnsel  together  to  kill  him  .  .  . 
but  bis  disciples  took  him  by 
nigfat,  and  let  him  down  through 
the  wall,  lowering  him  in  a  basket. 


2  Gor.  11 :  32,  83.  In  Damasciu 
the  govemor  under  Aretas  the 
king  guarded  the  city  of  the  Da- 
maaoenea,  in  order  to  take  me; 
and  through  a  window  was  I  lei 
down  in  a  basket  by  the  wall,  and 
escaped  his  hands. 


Paul's  YonxB  to  Jbbubalbk. 


9:26,  27.  And  when  he 
oome  to  Jerusalem  .  .  .  Barnabas 
took  him,  and  brought  him  to  the 
apostLea. 

15:2.  They  appointed  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  certain  other  of 
them,  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
unto  the  apostles  and  elders  [to 
the  apostolic  conference  to  settle 
the  question  about  circumcision]. 


Gal.  1:18.  Then  after  tibree 
years  [counting  from  his  conyer- 
sion]  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
Tisit  Gephas,  and  tanied  with  him 
fifteen  days. 

Gal.  2 : 1.  Then  after  the  space 
of  fourteen  years  I  went  up  again 
to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  taking 
Titus  also  with  me.  And  I  went  up 
by  revelation.  [This  umer  motive 
does,  of  course,  not  exclude  the 
church  appointment  mentioiied  by 
Luke.] 
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Paul  Lsft  at  Atbbnb  Alonb. 


17  :  16.    Now  while  Patd  waited 
for  ihem  [Silas  and  Timothj]  at 

AthftTIB. 


1  Thess.  3:1.  We  thought  it 
good  to  be  left  behind  at  Athens 
alone;  and  sent  Timothy,  etc. 
Oomp.  ver.  7. 


Paitl  WoBKiNa  AX  me  Tbadb. 


18 : 8.  And  beoaose  he  [Aqnila] 
was  of  the  same  trade,  he  abode 
with  them,  and  thej  wrought ;  for 
hj  their  trade  thej  were  tent  mak- 
ers.    Oomp.  20 :  84. 


1  Thess.  2:9.  Te  remember, 
brethren,  our  labor  and  travail: 
working  night  and  daj,  that  we 
might  not  burden  any  of  you. 
Oomp.  1  Oor.  4 :  11, 12. 


Pauii's  Two  Yibeeb  to  Oobimth. 
18:1;  20:2.  |         1  Oor.  2  : 1;  4:19;  16  :5. 

WOBX  OF  AfOIiLOS  AT  OOKINTH. 

18:27,28.  |  1  Oor.  1 :12;  8:6. 

Pattii  BBOomNa  a  Jbw  to  thb  Jews. 
16:8;  18:18;  21:23-26.         |  10or.9:20. 

Baftibii  of  Orespub  and  Gaiub. 
18:8.  I  1  Oor.  1 :  14-17. 

OoLUBOnON  FOB  THB  POOB  BbBTHBKN. 

18:23.  I  1  Oor.  16:1. 

Paul's  Last  Joubnet  to  Jbbusalbm. 
20 : 6;  24 :  17.  |  Bom.  15  : 25,  26. 

Hn  Dbbibb  to  Visit  Bom. 
19:21.  I  Bom.  1:13;  15:2a 

Pattii  an  Ambabsadob  in  Bonds. 
28  :  16-20.  |  Eph.  6  :  19,  20. 

The  Acts  and  Sbculab  History. 

The  Acts  brings  Christianity  in  contact  with  the  sarronnding 
world  and  makes  many  allusions  to  various  places,  secular  per- 
sons and  events,  though  only  incidentally  and  as  far  as  its 
object  required  it.  These  allusions  are — with  a  single  excep- 
tion, that  of  Theudas — ^in  full  harmony  with  the  histoiy  of  the 
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age  as  known  from  Josephns  and  heathen  writers,  and  establieh 
Luke's  claim  to  be  considered  a  well-informed,  honesty  and 
credible  historian.  Bishop  Lightfoot  asserts  that  no  ancient 
work  affords  so  many  tests  of  veracity,  because  no  other  has 
such  numerous  points  of  contact  in  all  directions  with  contem- 
porary history,  politics,  and  typography,  whether  Jewidi  or 
Greek  or  Boman.  The  description  of  persons  introdnoed  in 
the  Acts,  such  as  Gamaliel,  Herod,  Agrippa  I.,  Bemioe,  Felix, 
Festus,  Gallio,  agrees  as  far  as  it  goes  entirely  with  what  we 
know  from  contemporary  sources.  The  allusions  to  conntries, 
cities,  islands,  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy  are  with- 
out exception  correct  and  reveal  an  experienced  traveller.  TTe 
mention  the  chief  points,  some  of  which  are  crucial  tests. 

1.  The  rebellion  of  Theudas,  5  :  36,  alluded  to  in  the  speech 
of  Gamaliel,  which  was  delivered  about  a.d.  33.  Here  is,  ap- 
parently, a  conflict  with  Josephns,  who  places  this  event  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  under  the  procuratorship  of  Cuspius 
Fadus,  A.D.  44,  ten  or  twelve  years  after  Gamaliers  speech." 
But  he  mentions  no  less  than  three  insnrrections  which  took 
place  shortly  after  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  one  under 
the  lead  of  Judas  (who  may  have  been  Theudas  or  ThaddieuSf 
the  two  names  being  uiterchangeable,  comp.  Matt.  10 :  3 ;  Lake 
6 :  16),  and  he  adds  that  besides  these  there  were  many  high- 
way robbers  and  murderers  who  pretended  to  the  name  of  king.' 
At  all  events,  we  should  hesitate  to  charge  Luke  with  an  anachro- 
nism. He  was  as  well  informed  as  Josephns,  and  more  credible. 
This  is  the  only  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  two,  except  the 
case  of  the  census  in  Luke  2 : 2,  and  here  the  discovery  of  a 
double  governorship  of  Quirinius  has  brought  the  chronological 
difficulty  within  the  reach  of  solution.* 

2.  The  rebellion  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  mentioned  in  the  same 
speech,  5  :  37,  as  having  occurred  in  the  days  of  the  enrohnoit 
(the  census  of  Quirinius),  is  confirmed  by  Josephns.*    The  in- 

'  Ant,  XX.  6,  §  1.  •  AtU.  XVn.  10.  »  See  above,  pi  Itt 

^  AtU.  XVIII.  1 ;  XX.  5,  §  2  ;  War,  U.  8,  §  1.  In  the  first  peaBi«e  Jew 
phtia  calls  Jadaa  a  Gaalooite  (!«.,  from  the  oountcy  eaet  of  Galilee),  bol  b 
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sorrection  of  thk  Judas  was  the  most  yigorons  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  Boman  yoke  before  the  great  war. 

3.  Candace,  Qneen  of  the  Ethiopians,  8 :  27.  Strabo  men- 
tions a  qneen  of  Mero^  in  Ethiopia,  under  that  name,  which 
was  probably,  like  Pharaoh,  a  dynastic  title.' 

4.  The  famine  under  Claudius,  11 :  28.  This  reign  (a.d.  41- 
54)  was  disturbed  by  frequent  famines,  one  of  which,  according 
to  Josephus,  severely  affected  Judsa  and  Syria,  and  caused  great 
distress  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  procuratorship  of  Cuspius 
Fadus,  A.D.  46.' 

5.  The  death  of  King  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great),  12 :  20-28.  Josephus  says  nothing  about  the  pre- 
ceding persecution  of  the  church,  but  reports  in  substantial 
agreement  with  Luke  that  the  king  died  of  a  loathsome  disease 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  44),  five  days  after  he  had 
received,  at  the  theatre  of  Ceesarea,  divine  honors,  being  haOed, 
in  heathen  fashion,  as  a  god  by  his  courtiers.* 

6.  The  proconsular  (as  distinct  from  the  proprsetorian)  status 
of  Cyprus,  under  Sergins  Paulus,  13 : 7  (<rw/  t^  hvSvirdr^ 
SepTfUfi  IlavX^).  Here  Luke  was  for  a  long  time  considered 
inaccurate,  even  by  Grotius,  but  has  been  strikingly  confirmed 
by  modem  research.  When  Augustus  assumed  the  supi'eme 
power  (b.o.  27),  he  divided  the  government  of  the  provinces 
with  the  Senate,  and  called  the  ruler  of  the  imperatorial  prov- 
inces, which  needed  direct  military  control  under  the  emperor 
as  commander  of  the  legions,  proproBtor  {aim^rrpdrrfyosi)  or 
legate  {irpeaffvrrjsi),  the  ruler  of  a  senatorial  province,  jproconstil 
(au}v3raT09).  Eonnerly  these  terms  had  signified  that  the 
holder  of  the  oflBce  had  previously  been  prsBtor  {arpanfy^^  or 
ffyefjuov)  or  consul  (vwaro^);  now  they  signified  the  adminis- 
trative heads  of  the  provinces.  But  this  subdivision  underwent 
frequent  changes,  so  that  only  a  well-informed  person  could  tell 

the  other  paaeage  he  is  described  as  a  GaliUean.    He  may  have  been  a  natiiye 
of  Ganlonitis  and  a  resident  of  Galilee. 

'  Strabo,  XVIL,  p.  820  ;  oompi  Pliny  IV.  85 ;  Dion  Cass.,  LIV.  5. 

*  Josephns,  Ant.  XX.  6  ;  oomp.  Taoitns,  Ann.  XIL  43 ;  Saeton  ,  Claud.  28. 

•Jftl.XVIII.  8. 
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the  distinction  at  any  time.  Cyprus  was  in  the  original  distri- 
bntion  (b.c.  27)  assigned  to  the  emperor/  but  since  b.g.  22,  and 
at  the  time  of  Paul's  visit  under  Claudius,  it  was  a  senatorial 
province ;  *  and  hence  Sergius  Paulus  is  rightly  called  prooonsul. 
Coins  have  been  found  from  the  reign  of  Claudius  which  cod- 
firm  this  statement.*  Yea,  the  very  name  of  (Sei^us)  Paulas 
has  been  discovered  by  General  di  Cesnola  at  Soli  (which,  next 
to  Salamis,  was  the  most  important  city  of  the  island),  in  » 
mutilated  inscription,  which  reads:  ^^in  the  proconsulship  of 
Paulus."  *  Under  Hadrian  the  island  was  governed  by  a  pro- 
prsBtor ;  under  Severus,  again  by  a  proconsul. 

7.  The  proconsular  status  of  Achaia  under  Gallio,  ch.  18 :  12 
{ra\\C(ova^  dvSwrdTov  8vto^  rrj^  *Axaia<:).  Achaia,  which  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  Greece  lying  south  of  Macedonia,  was 
originally  a  senatorial  province,  then  an  imperatorial  province 
under  Tiberius,  and  again  a  senatorial  province  under  Claudius." 
In  the  year  53-64,  when  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  M.  Amueus 
Novatus  Gallio,  the  brother  of  the  philosopher  L.  Annseus  Sen- 
eca, was  proconsul  of  Achaia,  and  popularly  esteemed  for  hie 
mild  temper  as  "  dulcis  GaOAoP 

8.  Paul  and  Barnabas  mistaken  for  Zeus  and  Hermes  in 
Lycaonia,  14 :  11.  According  to  the  myth  described  by  Ovid,' 
the  gods  Jupiter  and  Mercuiy  (Zeus  and  Hermes)  had  appeared 

1  Strabo,  XTV.,  at  the  close.  <  Dio  GaBsiiiB,  LIII.  12. 

*  Akermon,  Numitfmaiic  Hhtitratiom,  pp.  8d-42. 

« TON  EHI  '  nAYAOT  '  [ANelTHATOT.  See  Loais  Palma  di  GemoU 
Cyprus :  lt$  Ancient  Cities^  Tombs,  and  Temples,  New  York,  1878,  p.  424  sq. 
He  says  :  **  The  Prooonsul  PanluB  may  be  the  Sei]((iiu  Paolaa  of  the  Adi  o< 
the  Apostles  (ch.  18),  as  instances  of  the  suppression  of  one  or  two  names  are 
not  rare."  Bishop  Lightfoot  (*'  Gont.  Eeview  "  for  1876,  p.  290  sq.)  aatishc- 
torily  accounts  for  the  omission  of  Sergius,  and  identifies  also  the  oaia« 
Sergius  Paulus  from  the  elder  Pliny,  who  mentions  him  twioe  aa  a  I^HtJa 
author  in  the  first  book  of  his  Natural  History,  and  as  his  ohief  authority  for 
the  facts  in  the  second  and  eighteenth  books,  two  of  these  facts  being  sspe- 
dally  connected  with  Cyprus.  The  Consul  L.  Sergius  Paulus,  whom  Galea 
the  physician  met  at  Rome  a.d.  151,  and  whom  he  mentions  repeated^,  fiist 
under  his  full  name  and  then  simply  as  Paulus,  may  have  been  a  desoendaat 
of  the  convert  of  the  apostle. 

^  Tacitus,  Ann.  L  76 ;  Sueton.,  Claudius^  a  85.    *  JAtfam.,  YIH  69S^79L 
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to  the  Ljcaonians  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  been  received  by 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  to  whom  they  left  tokens  of  that  favor. 
The  place  where  they  had  dwelt  was  visited  by  devout  pilgrims 
and  adorned  with  votive  ofFerings.  How  natural,  therefore, 
was  it  for  these  idolaters,  astonished  by  the  miracle,  to  mistake 
the  eloquent  Paul  for  Hermes,  and  Barnabas  who  may  have 
been  of  a  more  imposing  figure,  for  Zeus. 

9.  The  colonial  dignity  of  the  city  of  Philippi,  in  Macedonia, 
16 :  12  ("  a  Romcm  colony,"  KoKiivia  ;  comp.  ver.  21,  "  being 
Eomans").  Augustus  had  sent  a  colony  to  the  famous  battle- 
field where  Brutus  and  the  Eepublic  expired,  and  conferred  on 
the  place  new  importance  and  the  privil^es  of  Italian  or  Bo- 
man  citizenship  {jus  ItaUcurrC).^ 

10.  "Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,"  16  :  14. 
Thyatira  (now  Akhissar),  in  the  valley  of  Lycus  in  Asia  Minor, 
was  famous  for  its  dying  works,  especially  for  purple  or  crimson.' 

11.  The  "politarchs"  of  Thessalonica,  17:  6,  8.'  This  was 
a  very  rare  title  for  magistrates,  and  might  easily  be  confounded 
with  the  more  usual  designation  ^'polia/rchBr  But  Luke's  ac- 
curacy has  been  confirmed  by  an  inscription  still  legible  on  an 
archway  in  Thessalonica,  giving  the  names  of  seven  "poli- 
tarchs  "  who  governed  before  the  visit  of  Paul.* 

12.  The  description  of  Athens,  the  Areopagus,  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  the  idle  curiosity  and  inquisitiveness  of  the  Athe- 
nians (mentioned  also  by  Demosthenes),  the  altar  of  an  un- 

»  Dion  CaBs.,  LI.  4 ;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hut.  IV.  11. 

'  Strabo,  XIII.  4,  §  14.  Inscriptions  fonnd  in  the  place  attest  the  ex- 
istence of  a  guild  of  pnrple-dealers,  with  which  Lydia  was  probably  con- 
nected. 

'  To2>f  xoAir«Epxaf ,  i.e. ,  roht  Hpxayras  r»r  woXirSp,  prcBfectog  civitatia,  the 
rulers  of  the  city.     Grimm  says :  *  *  Uiitatiw  OrcBcU  erat^  voKlapxos-** 

*  The  Thessalonian  inscription  in  Greek  letters  is  given  by  Boeckh,  Leake,- 
and  Howson  (in  Conybeare  and  Howson^s  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  IX., 
large  Lond.  ed.,  I.  860).  Three  of  the  names  are  identical  with  those  of 
Paul's  frieuds  in  that  region—Sopater  of  Berasa  (Acts  20  :  4),  Gkdns  of  Mace- 
donia (19  :  29),  and  Secundns  of  Thessalonica  (20  : 4).  I  will  only  give  the 
fli&tline: 


nOAEITAPXOTNTXlN    SXISinATPOT  TOT   KAEO. 
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known  God,  and  the  quotation  from  Aratus  or  Clean&eay  in 
ch.  17,  are  fullj  borne  out  by  classical  authorities.' 

13.  The  account  of  Ephesus  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  has  been 
verified  as  minutely  accurate  by  the  remarkable  discoveries  of 
John  T.  Wood,  made  between  1863  and  1874,  with  the  aid  of 
the  English  Government.  The  excessive  worship  of  Dians, 
^'  the  great  goddess  of  Artemis,"  the  temple-warden,  the  theatre 
(capable  of  holding  twenty-five  thousand  people)  often  used  for 
public  assemblies,  the  distinct  officers  of  the  dty,  the  Soman 
proconsul  j(di/.9v7raT09),  the  recorder  or  "  town-derk "  (ypofifuh 
T€vsi)j  and  the  Asiarchs  (Aa-uify)(af)  or  presidents  of  the  games 
and  the  religious  ceremonials,  have  all  reappeared  in  rains  and 
on  inscriptions,  which  may  now  be  studied  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. "With  these  facts  in  view,"  says  Lightfoot,  "we  we 
justified  in  saying  that  ancient  literature  has  preserved  no  pic- 
ture of  the  Ephesus  of  imperial  times — ^the  Ephesus  which  has 
been  unearthed  by  the  sagacity  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Wood 
— comparable  for  its  life-like  truthfulness  to  the  narrative  of 
St  Paul's  sojourn  there  in  the  Acts." " 

14.  The  voyage  and  shipwreck  of  Paul  in  ch.  27.  This 
chapter  contains  more  information  about  ancient  navigaticm 
than  any  work  of  Greek  or  Boman  literature,  and  betrays  the 
minute  accuracy  of  an  intelligent  eye-witness,  who,  though  not 
a  professional  seaman,  was  very  familiar  with  nautical  terms 
from  dose  observation.  He  uses  no  less  than  sixteen  technical 
terms,  some  of  them  rare,  to  describe  the  motion  and  manage- 
ment of  a  ship,  and  all  of  them  most  appropriately  ;  and  he  is 
strictly  correct  in  the  description  of  the  localities  at  Crete,  Sal- 

^  See  the  oommentaries  on  Acta  17  :  16, 18,  31,  22,  33,  38.  The  nngnlar 
^  in  yer.  38  creates  some  diiBcolty ;  for  PaoBanias  (L  1-4)  mentiona  ^'altaa 
to  unknown  god»  "  which  were  set  np  in  the  harhor  and  streeta  of  Athena ;  and 
Diogenea  Laertina  {S^rimetky  c.  8)  speaks  of  *'  altars  without  name  **  in  maay 
parts  of  Athens.  It  la  supposed  that  Paul  meant  one  of  these  altars,  or  that 
he  ingeniously  adapted  the  polytheistic  inscription  to  hia  aigument.  In  the 
dialogue  PJtUopatris^  which  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Lucian,  <Hie  of  the 
speakera  swears  "*'  by  the  unknown  god  of  Athens.** 

*  See  Wood  :  DUeoveries  at  Ephesus^  and  Lightfoot's  article  abore  quoted, 
p.  395.     Lightfoot  aided  Mr.  Wood  in  explaining  the  inaoriptiam 
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mone,  Fair  Havens,  Cauda,  Lasea  and  Phoenix  (two  small  places 
recently  identified),  and  Melita  (Malta),  as  well  as  the  motions 
and  effects  of  the  tempestnons  northeast  wind  called  Euraqnilo 
(A.  Y.  Enroclydon)  in  the  Mediterranean.  All  this  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  an  expert  seaman  and  scholar,  James 
Smith,  of  Scotland,  who  has  published  the  results  of  his  ex- 
amination in  the  classical  monograph  already  mentioned.' 
Monumental  and  scientific  evidence  outweighs  critical  conjee* 
tures,  and  is  an  irresistible  vindication  of  the  historical  accuracy 
and  credibility  of  Luke. 

The  Acrrs  an  Ibenicum. 

fiut  some  critics  have  charged  the  Acts  with  an  intentional 
falsification  of  history  in  the  interest  of  peace  between  the 
Petrine  and  Pauline  sections  of  the  church.  The  work  is  said 
to  be  a  Catholic  Irenieum,  based  probably  on  a  narrative  of 
Luke,  but  not  completed  before  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  sections 
of  the  church  by  conforming  the  two  leading  apostles,  i.e.y  by 
raising  Peter  to  the  Pauline  and  lowering  Paul  to  the  Petrine 
plane,  and  thus  making  both  subservient  to  a  compromise  be- 
tween Judaizing  bigotry  and  Qentile  freedom.* 

The  chief  arguments  on  which  this  hypothesis  is  based  are 
the  suppression  of  the  collision  between  Paul  and  Peter  at 
Antioch,  and  the  friendly  relation  into  which  Paul  is  brought 
to  James,  especially  at  the  last  interview.  The  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Acts  is  supposed  to  be  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Galatians.    But  a  reaction  has  taken 

>  Gomp.  i^  82,  p.  666,  and  my  Companion  to  the  Greek  Teet.,  p.  61. 

■  This  yiew  was  first  broached  hj  Banr  (1886, 1838,  and  1845),  then  carried 
out  hj  Sohneokenbuzger  (1841),  more  f ollj  by  ZeUer  (1854),  and  by  Hilgen* 
feld  (1878,  and  in  his  EMeitungy  1875).  Benan  also  presents  substantially 
the  same  view,  though  somewhat  modified.  *  ''Lee  Actee  "  (Lee  Apotree,  p.  xxix ) 
*^  sont  une  JUetoire  dogmaOque,  arrangSepour  appuyer  lee  doetrinee  orth^fdoxee 
du  tempe  ou  inezUquer  lee  ideee  quieouriaient  le  plue  d  la  pieU  de  Vavtev/rJ*^  He 
thinks,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  as  we  know  the  history  of  relic^ons  only  from 
the  reports  of  believers ;  ^^Un'y  a  que  le  eeeptique  qui  icrive  Vhietaire  ad  nar- 
xandum." 
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place  in  the  Tiibingen  school,  and  it  is  admitted  now  by  some 
of  the  ablest  critics  that  the  antagonism  between  Panlinism 
and  Petrinism  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  Baar,  and  that 
Acts  is  a  far  more  trustworthy  account  than  he  was  willing  to 
admit.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  itself  is  the  best  vindica- 
tion of  the  Acts,  for  it  expressly  speaks  of  a  cordial  agreement 
between  Paul  and  the  Jewish  pillar-apostles.  As  to  the  omis- 
sion of  the  collision  between  Peter  and  Paul  at  Antioch,  it  wis 
merely  a  passing  incident,  perhaps  unknown  to  Luke,  <^  omitted 
because  it  had  no  bearing  on  the  course  of  events  recorded  by 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  mentions  the  ^^  sharp  contention  ^ 
between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  because  it  resulted  in  a  division  of 
the  missionary  work,  Paul  and  Silas  going  to  Syria  and  Oilieia, 
Barnabas'  and  Mark  sailing  away  to  Cyprus  (15 :  3d-41).  Of 
this  Paul  says  nothing,  because  it  had  no  beariug  on  hia  aigo- 
ment  with  the  Galatians.  Paul's  conciliatory  course  toward 
James  and  the  Jews,  as  represented  in  the  Acts,  is  ccmfimed 
by  his  own  Epistles,  in  which  he  says  that  he  became  a  Jew  to 
the  Jews,  as  well  as  a  Qentile  to  the  GentUes,  in  order  to  gain 
them  both,  and  expresses  his  readiness  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren  after  the  fledi 
(1  Cor.  9 :  20 ;  Kom.  9 : 3). 

The  Tbutufulness  of  thb  Acrs. 

The  book  of  Acts  is,  indeed,  like  every  impartial  histoiy,  an 
Irenicum,  but  a  truthful  Irenicum,  conceived  in  the  veiy  q>irit 
of  the  Conference  at  Jerusalem  and  the  concordat  concluded  bj 
the  leading  apostles,  according  to  Paul's  own  testimony  in  the 
polemical  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The  principle  of  selection 
required,  of  course,  the  omission  of  a  large  number  of  facts  and 
incidents.  But  the  selection  was  made  with  fairness  and  jus- 
tice to  all  sides.  The  impartiality  and  truthfulness  of  Luke  is 
very  manifest  in  his  honest  record  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
apostolic  church.  He  does  not  conceal  the  hypocrisy  and  mean 
selfishness  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  which  threatened  to  poison 
Christianity  in  its  cradle  (5  : 1  sqq.) ;  he  informs  us  that  the  in* 
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Btitntion  of  the  diaconate  arose  from  a  complaint  di^^  6^0911^191  \  * 
JewB  against  their  Hebrew  brethren  for  neglecting  their  Widows 
in  the  daily  ministration  (6 : 1  sqq.) ;  he  represents  Paul  and 
Barnabas "t^sj^ men  of  like  passions"  with  other  men  (14 :  15), 
and  gives  ns  some  specimens  of  weak  human  nature  in  Mark 
when  he  became  discouraged  by  die  hardship  of  missionary  life 
and  returned  to  his  mother  in  Jerusalem  (13 :  13),  and  in  Paul  and 
Barnabas  when  they  fell  out  for  a  season  on  account  of  this  very 
Mark,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Barnabas  (15 :  30) ;  nor  does  he  pass 
in  silence  the  outburst  of  Paul's  violent  temper  when  in  righte- 
ous indignation  he  called  tlie  high-priest  a  ^^ whited  wall''  (28 : 
3) ;  and  he  speaks  of  serious  controversies  and  compromises  even 
among  the  apostles  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit — all 
for  our  humiliation  and  warning  as  well  as  comfort  and  encour- 
agement. 

Examine  and  compare  the  secular  historians  from  Herodotus 
to  Macaulay,  and  the  church  historians  from  Eusebius  to  Mean- 
der, and  Luke  need  not  fear  a  comparison.  No  history  of  thirty 
years  has  ever  been  written  so  truthful  and  impartial,  so  impor- 
tant and  interesting,  so  healthy  in  tone  and  hopeful  in  spirit,  so 
a^ressive  and  yet  so  genial,  so  cheering  and  inspiring,  so  re- 
plete with  lessons  of  wisdom  and  encouragement  for  work  in 
spreading  the  gospel  of  truth  and  peace,  and  yet  withal  so  sim- 
ple and  modest,  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  the  best  as 
well  as  the  first  manual  of  church  history. 


§  86.     The  Epi«&e%. 

The  sermons  of  Stephen  and  the  apostles  in  Acts  (except- 
mg  the  farewell  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesian  Elders)  are  mission- 
ary addressee  to  outsiders,  with  a  view  to  convert  them  to 
the  Christian  faith.  The  Epistles  are  addressed  to  baptized 
converts,  and  aim  to  strengthen  them  in  their  faith,  and,  by 
brotherly  instruction,  exhortation,  rebuke,  and  consolation,  to 
build  up  the  church  in  all  Christian  graces  on  the  historical 
foundation  of    the  teaching   and    example  of  Christ.     The 
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prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  delivered  divine  oracles  to  the 
people ;  the  apostles  of  the  New  Testament  wrote  letters  to  the 
brethren,  who  shared  with  them  the  same  faith  and  hope  as 
members  of  Christ 

The  readers  are  supposed  to  be  already  ^'  in  Christ,"  saved 
and  sanctified  ^^in  Christ,"  and  holding  all  their  social  and 
domestic  relations  and  discharging  their  duties  '^m  Christ*' 
They  are  ^^  grown  together  "  ^  with  Christ,  sharing  in  his  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection,  and  destined  to  reign  and  rule  with 
him  in  glory  forever.  On  the  basis  of  this  new  relation,  con- 
stituted  by  a  creative  act  of  divine  grace,  and  sealed  by  bap- 
tism,  they  are  warned  against  every  sin  and  exhorted  to  eveiy 
virtue.  Every  departure  from  their  profession  and  calling  im- 
plies double  guilt  and  double  danger  of  final  ruin. 

Occasions  and  calls  for  correspondence  were  abundant,  and 
increased  with  the  spread  of  Christianity  over  the  Boman  em- 
pire. The  apostles  could  not  be  omnipresent,  and  had  to  send 
messengers  and  letters  to  distant  churches.  They  probaUj 
wrote  many  more  letters  than  we  possess,  although  we  have 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  most  important  and  penna- 
nently  valuable  are  preserved.  A  former  letter  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians  is  implied  in  1  Cor.  6:9:  "I  wrote  to  you  in  my 
epistle ; " '  and  traces  of  further  correspondence  are  found  in 
1  Cor.  16:3;  2  Cor,  10:9;  Eph.  3:3.  The  letter  "from 
Laodicea,"  referred  to  in  Col.  4 :  16,  is  probably  the  encyclical 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

The  Epistles  of  the  !N'ew  Testament  are  without  a  parallel  in 
ancient  literature,  and  yield  in  importance  only  to  the  Gospels, 
;  which  stand  higher,  as  Christ  himself  rises  above  the  apostles. 
They  are  pastoral  letters  to  congregations  or  individuals,  begin- 
ning  with  an  inscription  and  salutation,  consisting  of  doctrinal 
expositions  and  practical  exhortations  and  consolations,  and  con- 

>  o^M^urof,  Bom.  6:5;  not  *'  planted  toffether"  (m  in  the  A.  V.  and  the 
Vulgate)  ;  the  word  being  derived  from  ^^,  to  cause  to  grow,  not  froio 
^vTcvctf,  to  plant* 

'  The  so-called  Epistle  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul  and  his  answer,  preserred 
in  Armenian,  are  spurious  and  worthless. 
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eluding  with  personal  intelligence,  greetings,  and  benediction. 
They  presuppose  throughout  the  Gospel  history,  and  often 
aUnde  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  foundation 
of  the  church  and  the  Christian  hope.  They  were  composed 
amidst  incessant  missionary  labors  and  cares,  under  trial  and 
persecution,  some  of  them  from  prison,  and  yet  they  abound  in 
joy  and  thanksgiving.  They  were  mostly  called  forth  by  special 
emergencies,  yet  they  suit  all  occasions.  Tracts  for  the  times, 
they  are  tracts  for  aU  times.  Children  of  the  fleeting  moment, 
they  contain  truths  of  infinite  moment.  They  compress  more 
ideas  in  fewer  words  than  any  other  writings,  human  or  divine, 
excepting  the  Gospels.  They  discuss  the  highest  themes  which 
can  challenge  an  immortal  mind — God,  Christ,  and  the  Spirit, 
sin  and  redemption,  incarnation,  atonement,  regeneration,  re- 
pentance, faith  and  good  works,  holy  living  and  dying,  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  the  general  judgment,  eternal  glory  and 
bliss.  And  all  this  before  humble  little  societies  of  poor,  un- 
cultured artisans,  f reedmen  and  slaves  1  And  yet  they  are  of 
more  real  and  general  value  to  the  church  than  all  the  systems 
of  theology  from  Origen  to  Schleiermacher — yea,  than  all  the 
confessions  of  faith.  For  eighteen  hundred  years  they  have 
nourished  the  faith  of  Christendom,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
to  the  end  of  time.  This  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  divine 
inspiration. 

The  Epistles  are  divided  into  two  groups,  Catholic  and  Paul- 
ine. The  first  is  more  general ;  the  second  bears  the  strong 
imprint  of  the  intense  personality  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

§  87.     The  CathoUo  EpMes. 

L  Stobb:  De  CaiJiolicarum  Epp,  Occasione  et  ConsUio,  Tub.  1789. 
Stjbudlin:  De  Fontibus  Epp.  Ccuk,  Gott.  1790.  J.  D.  ScHuiiZa;  : 
Der  schriftsteUeriachs  Charakter  und  Werth  des  Petrtis,  Jacobus  und 
Jttdas.    Leipz.  1802.     Der  8chriflsteUer.  Ch.  des  Johannes,    1808. 

H  Oommentaries  on  all  the  Catholic  Epistles  by  Gk>xPB'ERT  (1780), 
ScHLBGBL  (1783),  Oarpzov  (1790),  Auausn  (1801),  Grabhop  (1830), 
Jachmann  (1838),  Sumnbb  (1840),  Db  Wktxb  (3d  ed.  by  BBitcKMSB. 
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1865),  Msna  (Uia  0«tli.  Epp.  hfExracBi,  DOarimDiKny,  BgracmjAo), 
liAKOB  (Eng.  taafll.  with  additionB  bj  Moxbxbt,  1872)»  John  T. 
Dbmabbbt  (N.  York,  1879) ;  alBO  the  relemnt  parts  in  the  "  Sfrak- 
sb's  Com.,"  in  Elliodit's  Com.,  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  SchooU  (ed. 
bj  Dean  PmawHB),  and  in  the  Iniemational  Renaion  Gomt.  (ed.  bj 
Sghaff),  eto<  The  older  general  Com.  on  the  whole  N.T.  hare  been 
mentioned  elsewhere. 

The  seven  Epistles  of  James,  Ist  and  2d  Peter,  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
John,  and  Jnde  usually  follow  in  the  old  manuscripts  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  precede  the  Pauline  Epistles,  perhaps  as 
being  the  works  of  the  older  apostles,  and  representing,  in  part 
at  least,  the  Jewish  type  of  Christianity.  They  are  of  a  more 
general  character,  and  addressed  not  to  individuals  or  single 
congregations,  as  those  of  Paul,  but  to  a  larger  number  of  Chris- 
tians scattered  through  a  district  or  over  the  world.  Hence 
they  are  called,  from  the  time  of  Origen  and  Eusebius,  CATHOLia 
This  does  not  mean  in  this  connection  anti-heretical  (still  less,  of 
course,  Greek  Catholic  or  Boman  Catholic),  but  encyclical  or 
circular.  The  designation,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct,  and 
applies  only  to  five  of  them.  The  second  and  third  Epistles  of 
John  are  addressed  to  individuals.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  encyclical,  and  ought  to  be  numbered 
with  the  Catholic  Epistles,  but  is  usually  appended  to  those  of 
Paul.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  likewise  intended  for 
more  than  one  congr^ation.  The  first  Christian  document  of 
an  encyclical  character  is  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  apostolic  Con- 
ference at  Jerusalem  (a.d.  50)  to  the  Grentile  brethren  in  Syria 
and  Cilicia  (Acts  15  :  23-29).* 

The  Catholic  Epistles  are  distinct  from  the  Pauline  by  their 
more  general  contents  and  the  absence  of  personal  and  local 
references.  T^hey  represent  different,  though  essentially  hai^ 
monious,  types  of  doctrine  and  Christian  life.  The  individu- 
ality of  James,  Peter,  and  John  stand  out  very  prominently 
in  these  brief  remains  of  their  correspondence.  They  do  not 
enter  into  theological  discussions  like  those  of  Paul,  the  learned 

'  Henoe  Origen  oaUa  it  an  hnffrMi  KoSMatdi, 
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Kabbi,  and  give  simpler  statements  of  truth,  but  protest  against 
the  rising  ascetic  and  Antinomian  errors,  as  Paol  does  in  the 
Colossians  and  Pastoral  Epistles.  Each  has  a  distinct  character 
and  purpose,  and  none  could  well  be  spared  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament without  marring  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the 
whole. 

The  time  of  composition  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but 
is  probably  as  follows :  James  before  a.d.  50 ;  Ist  Peter  (probably 
also  2d  Peter  and  Jude)  before  a.d.  67 ;  John  between  a.I).  90 
and  100. 

Only  two  of  these  Epistles,  the  1st  of  Peter  and  the  1st 
of  John,  belong  to  the  Eusebian  Homologvmena^  which  were 
universally  accepted  by  the  ancient  church  as  inspired  and  can- 
onical. About  the  other  five  there  was  more  or  less  doubt  as  to 
their  origin  down  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  when  all 
controversy  on  the  extent  of  the  canon  went  to  sleep  till  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  Yet  they  bear  the  general  imprint 
of  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  absence  of  stronger  traditional 
evidence  is  due  in  part  to  their  small  size  and  limited  use. 

James. 

Ck>mp.  on  the  lit.,  biography,  and  doctrine  of  James,  §§  27  and  60. 

The  Epistle  of  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord  was  written, 
no  doubt,  from  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  the  ancient  theo- 
cracy and  Jewish  Christianity,  where  the  author  labored  and 
died  a  martyr  at  the  head  of  the  mother  church  of  Christen- 
dom and  as  the  last  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the 
new  dispensation.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians  of  the  dispersion  before  the  final  doom  in  the 
year  70. 

It  strongly  resembles  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  echoes  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  fresh,  vigorous,  pithy,  proverbial, 
and  sententious  style  of  oriental  wisdom.  It  exhorts  the  read- 
ers to  good  works  of  faith,  warns  them  against  dead  orthodoxy, 
covetousness,  pride,  and  worldliness,  and  comforts  them  in  view 
of  present  and  future  trials  and  persecutions.    It  is  eminently 
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practical  and  free  from  subtle  theological  questions.  It  preadies 
a  religion  of  good  works  which  commends  itself  to  the  approTal 
of  Gk>d  and  all  good  men.  It  represents  the  primary  stage  of 
Christian  doctrine.  It  takes  no  notice  of  the  circomcision  con- 
troversy, the  Jerusalem  compromise,  and  the  later  conflictB  of 
the  apostolic  age.  Its  doctrine  of  justification  is  no  protest 
against  that  of  Paul,  but  prior  to  it,  and  presents  the  subject 
from  a  less  developed,  yet  eminently  practical  aspect,  and  against 
the  error  of  a  barren  monotheism  rather  than  Pharisaical  legal- 
ism,  which  Paul  had  in  view.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the 
New  Testament  books,  meagre  in  doctrine,  but  rich  in  comfort 
and  lessons  of  holy  living  based  on  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  ^*  the 
Lord  of  glory."  It  contains  more  reminiscences  of  the  words 
of  Christ  than  any  other  epistle.^  Its  leading  idea  is  ^'  the  per- 
fect law  of  freedom,"  or  the  law  of  love  revealed  in  Christ. 

Luther's  harsh,  unjust,  and  unwise  judgment  of  this  Epistie 
has  been  condemned  by  his  own  church,  and  reveals  a  defect  in 
his  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  which  was  the 
natural  result  of  his  radical  war  with  the  Bomish  error. 

Peteb. 
Bm  on  the  lit,  biofirnphj,  and  theology  of  Peter,  §§  35,  36,  and  7a 
The  FiBST  Epistle  of  Peter,  dated  from  Babylon,"  belongs  to 
the  later  life  of  the  apostle,  when  his  ardent  natural  temper  was 

1  BetiM  {OMch.  d,  heU.  86hHftm  K  TMtafnsnU,  5th  ed.,  I.  138):  '«  That- 
foMtf  Mt,  d(u$  die  Ep,  JacM  fUr  neh  aUein  mehr  icartUehe  Benuniaeauoi  am 
den  Beden  Jem  erUhdU  ale  aUe  UMgen  apaet  SehrifUn  efieammen.  .  .  . 
Jneofem  dieeetben  offenbar  nieht  one  eehnfOUkan  QutfBm  gejheeen  nnd^  megeik 
$ie  mU  doe  MKere  AUer  dee  Briefe  verbUrgen,^  Beyeohlag  (in  the  new  ed. 
of  Huther  in  Meyer,  1881)  and  Erdmann  (1881),  the  most  recent  commenta- 
tors of  James,  agree  with  Sohneokenburger,  Neander,  and  Thiersch  in  aasign- 
ing  the  Epistle  to  the  earliest  date  of  Christian  literature,  against  the  TiUnagai 
■chool,  which  makes  it  a  polemical  treatise  against  PaoL  Beoss  oocapies  a 
middle  position.  The  undeveloped  state  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  nae  of 
wwQrftrf4i  for  a  Christian  assembly  (2 :  2),  the  want  of  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  who  axe  addressed  as  ^*the  twelve  tabes,* 
and  the  expectation  of  the  approaching  parousia  (6  : 8),  concur  as  signs  of  the 
high  antiquity. 

*  Commentators  are  diyided  on  the  meaning  of  Babylon,  5 :  18,  whether  it 
be  the  mystic  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypee,  i.tf.,  heathen  Borne,  as  a  perseootiiv 
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deeply  humbled,  softened,  and  sanctified  by  the  work  of  grace. 
It  was  written  to  churches  in  several  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
composed  of  Jewidi  and  GentQe  Christians  together,  and  planted 
mainly  by  Paul  and  his  fellow-laborers ;  and  was  sent  by  the 
hands  of  Silvanus,  a  former  companion  of  Paul.  It  consists  of 
precious  consolations,  and  exhortations  to  a  holy  walk  after  the 
example  of  Christ,  to  joyful  hope  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  to 
patience  under  the  persecutions  already  raging  or  impending. 
It  gives  us  the  fruit  of  a  rich  spiritual  experience,  and  is 
altogether  worthy  of  Peter  and  his  mission  to  tend  the  flock  of 
Grod  under  Christ,  the  chief  siiepherd  of  souls." 

It  attests  also  the  essential  agreement  of  Peter  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Gentile  apostle,  in  which  the  readers  had  been  before 
instructed  (5  :  12).  This  accords  with  the  principle  of  Peter 
professed  at  the  Council  in  Jerusalem  (Act^s  15 :  11)  that  we 
are  saved  without  the  yoke  of  the  law,  ^'through  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."    His  doctrinal  system,  however,  precedes  that 

power  (the  fathers,  Koman  CathoUo  divines,  also  Thiersch,  Baur,  Benan),  or 
Babylon  on  the  Baphrates,  or  Babjlon  in  Egypt  (old  Cairo).  The  qnestion  is 
(x>nneoted  with  Peter's  presence  in  Borne,  which  has  been  discussed  in  §  26. 
On  the  date  of  composition  commentators  are  likewise  divided,  as  they  differ 
in  their  views  on  the  relation  of  Peter's  Bpistle  to  Bomans,  Bphesians,  and 
James,  and  on  the  character  of  the  persecution  alluded  to  in  the  Epistla 
Weiss,  who  denies  that  Peter  used  the  Bpistles  of  Paul,  dates  it  back  as  far  as 
54 ;  the  Tiibingen  critics  bring  it  down  to  the  age  of  Trajan  (Volkmar  even 
to  140 1),  but  most  critics  assign  it  to  the  time  between  68  and  67.  Benan  to  68, 
shortly  before  the  Neronian  persecution.  For  once  I  agree  with  him.  See 
Huther  (in  the  Meyer  series),  4th  ed.,  pp.  80  sqq. ;  Weiss,  Die  Petrinische 
FVage  (1865) ;  Benan,  VAnteckrist,  p.  vi  and  110 ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
Ttlbingen  school,  Pfieiderer,  PauUnismus,  pp.  417  sqq.,  and  HilgenfeH,  Ein- 
hkung^  pp.  626  sqq. 

>  '^  This  excellent  Epistle,*'  says  Archbishop  Leighton,  whose  PracUeal  Com- 
mentary upon  the  First  Epistie  Qmeral  of  St.  Peter  is  still  unsurpassed  for 
spirituality  and  unction,  **is  a  brief  and  yet  very  (dear  summary  both  of  the 
consolations  and  instructions  needful  for  the  encouragement  and  direction  of 
a  Ohristian  in  his  journey  to  heaven,  elevating  his  though Ui  and  desires  to  that 
happiness,  and  strengthening  him  against  all  opposition  in  the  way,  both  that 
of  corruption  within  and  temptations  and  afflictions  from  without."  Bengel : 
^^  MirdbiUe  eat  gravitcu  et  alaeritas  Petrini  eermonie,  leetarem  eitamMme  re- 
tinms.''^  Alford  :  ^*  There  is  no  Epistle  in  the  sacred  canon,  the  language  and 
spirit  of  which  come  more  directly  home  to  the  personal  trials  and  wanto  and 
weaknesses  of  the  Christian  life." 
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of  FbxjI  and  is  independent  of  it,  standing  between  James  and 
Paul.  Peculiar  to  him  ifi  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  Hades  (8 :  18 ;  4:6;  comp.  Acts  2 :  32),  which  contains 
the  important  truth  of  the  universal  intent  of  the  atonement 
Christ  died  for  all  men,  for  those  who  lived  before  as  well  as 
after  his  coming,  and  he  revealed  himself  to  the  spirits  in  the 
realm  of  Hades.  Peter  also  warns  against  hierarchical  ambi- 
tion in  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  abuse  of  his  name  and  his 
primacy  among  the  apostles. 

The  S£€X)Ni>  Epistle  of  Petfbr  is  addressed,  shortly  before  the 
author's  death,  as  a  sort  of  last  will  and  testament,  to  the  same 
churches  as  the  first.     It  contains  a  renewed  assurance  of  his 
agreement  with  his  "  beloved  brother  Paul,"  to  whose  Episdes 
he  respectfully  refers,  yet  with  the  significant  remark  (tme  in 
itself,  yet  often  abused  by  Bomanists)  that  there  are  in  them 
*'  some  things  hard  to  be  understood "  (3 :  15,  16).     As  PetCT 
himself  receives  in  one  of  these  Epistles  (Oal.  2 :  11)  a  sharp 
rebuke  for  his  inconsistency  at  Antioch  (which  may  be  included 
in  the  hard  things),   this  affectionate    allusion  proves   how 
thoroughly  the  Spirit  of  Christ  had,  through  experience,  trained 
him  to  humility,  meekness,  and  self-denial.    The  Epistle  exhorts 
the  readers  to  diligence,  virtue,  temperance,  patience,  godliness, 
brotherly  love,  and  brotherly  kindness ;  refers  to  the  Transfigu- 
ration on  the  Mount,  where  the  author  witnessed  the  majesty  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  prophetic  word  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit; 
warns  against  antinomian  eirors  ;  corrects  a  mistake  concerning 
the  second  coming ;  exhorts  them  to  prepare  for  tlie  day  of  the 
Lord  by  holy  living,  looking  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness;   and  closes  with  the  words: 
^^  Grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  both  now  and  forever.'* 

The  second  Epistle  is  reckoned  by  Eusebius  among  the  seven 
AntUegomena^  and  its  Petrine  authorship  is  doubted  or  denied, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  many  eminent  divines,*  but  defended  by 

1  BrasmuB,  Galvin,  Grotins,  Neander,  De  Wetto,  Hutber,  and  aU  ttie  Tfiblii* 
gen  critics. 
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competent  critics.*  The  chief  objections  are :  the  want  of  early 
attestation,  the  reference  to  a  collection  of  the  Pauline  EpistleSy 
the  polemic  against  Gnostic  errors,  some  peculiarities  of  style, 
and  especially  the  apparent  dependence  of  the  second  chapter 
on  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Epistle,  at  least  the  first  and  third  chap- 
teiB,  contains  nothing  which  Peter  might  not  have  written,  and 
the  allasion  to  the  scene  of  tranafigoration  admits  only  the  alter- 
native :  either  Peter,  or  a  forger.  It  seems  morally  impossible 
that  a  forger  shonld  have  produced  a  letter  so  fall  of  spmtnal 
beauty  and  unction,  and  expressly  denouncing  all  cunning  fab- 
rications. It  may  have  been  enlarged  by  the  editor  after  Peter's 
death.  But  the  whole  breathes  an  apostolic  spirit,  and  could 
not  well  be  spared  from  the  Kew  Testament.  It  is  a  worthy 
valedictory  of  the  aged  apostle  awaiting  his  martyrdom,  and 
with  its  still  valid  warnings  against  internal  dangers  from  false 
Christianity,  it  forms  a  suitable  complement  to  the  first  Epistle, 
which  comforts  the  Christians  amidst  external  dangers  from 
heathen  and  Jewish  pei-secutors. 

JUBE. 

The  Epistle  of  Jude,  a  "  brother  of  James "  (the  Just),'  is 
very  short,  and  strongly  resembles  the  second  chapter  of  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter,  but  differs  from  it  by  an  allasion  to  the 
remarkable  apociyphal  book  of  Enoch  and  the  legend  of  the 
dispute  of  Michael  with  the  devil  about  the  body  of  Moses.  It 
seems  to  be  addressed  to  the  same  churches  and  directed  against 
the  same  Gnostic  heretics.  It  is  a  solemn  warning  against  the 
antinomian  and  licentious  tendencies  which  revealed  themselves 
between  a.d.  60  and  70.    Origen  remarks  that  it  is  "  of  few 

1  Weiss,  Thiersch,  FronrnfiUer,  Alford,  Warfield  (in  **  Southern  Piesbyt. 
Eeview"  for  1882,  pp.  46-76). 

'  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen  (in  Greek),  and  Epiphanius  distinguish  him 
from  the  Apostles.  He  is  mentioned  with  James  as  one  of  the  brothers  of 
Jesus,  Matt.  13  :  66  ;  Mark  6  :  8.  Comp.  on  this  whole  question  the  discus- 
sion in  g  27. 
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lines,  but  rich  in  words  of  heavenly  wisdom."  The  style  is 
fresh  and  vigorous. 

The  Epistle  of  Jode  belongs  likewise  to  the  Ensebian  ^nii- 
legoinena^  and  has  signs  of  post-apostolic  origin,  yet  may  have 
been  written  by  Jude,  who  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  though 
closely  connected  with  apostolic  circles.  A  forger  wonld  hardly 
have  written  tinder  the  name  of  a  "  brother  of  James  "  rath^ 
than  a  brother  of  Christ  or  an  apostle. 

The  time  and  place  of  composition  are  unknown.  The  Tubin- 
gen critics  put  it  down  to  the  reign  of  Trajan ;  Kenan,  on  the 
contrary,  as  far  back  as  54,  wrongly  supposing  it  to  have  been 
intended,  together  with  the  Epistle  of  James,  as  a  countei^ 
manifesto  against  Paul's  doctrine  of  free  grace.  But  Paul  con- 
demned antinomianism  as  severely  as  James  and  Jude  (oomp. 
Rom.  6,  and  in  fact  all  his  Epistles).  It  is  safest  to  say,  with 
Bleek,  that  it  was  written  shortly  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which  is  not  alluded  to  (comp.  vers.  14, 15). 

The  Epistles  of  John. 
Gomp.  §§  4(M8,  88  and  84. 

The  FiBST  Epistle  of  John  betrays  throughout,  in  thought 
and  style,  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gk)spel.  It  is  a  postscript  to 
it,  or  a  practical  application  of  the  lessons  of  the  life  of  Christ 
to  the  wants  of  the  church  at  the  dose  of  the  first  century.  It 
is  a  circular  letter  of  the  venerable  apostle  to  his  beloved  chil- 
dren in  Asia  Minor,  exhorting  them  to  a  holy  life  of  faith  and 
love  in  Christ,  and  earnestly  warning  them  against  the  Grnostic 
^^  antichrists,"  already  existing  or  to  come,  who  deny  the  mys- 
tery of  the  incarnation,  sunder  religion  from  morality,  and  run 
into  Antinomian  practices. 

The  Second  and  TmKD  Epistles  of  John  are,  like  the  Epistie 
of  Paul  to  Philemon,  short  private  letters,  one  to  a  Christian 
woman  by  the  name  of  Cyria,  the  other  to  one  Gains,  probably  an 
officer  of  a  congregation  in  Asia  Minor.  They  belong  to  the  seven 
Ant/ilegom&na^  and  have  been  ascribed  by  some  to  the  ^*  Presby- 
ter John,"  a  contemporary  of  the  apostie,  though  of  disputed 
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exifitence.  But  the  second  Epistle  resembles  the  first,  ahnost  to 
yerbal  repetition,*  and  such  repetition  well  agrees  with  the  fami- 
liar tradition  of  Jerome  concerning  the  apostle  of  love,  ever  ex- 
horting the  congregation,  in  his  advanced  age,  to  love  one  another. 
The  difference  of  opinion  in  the  ancient  church  respecting  them 
may  have  risen  partly  from  their  private  nature  and  their  brevity, 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  author  styles  himself,  some- 
what remarkably,  the  "elder,"  the  "presbyter."  This  term, 
however,  is  probably  to  be  taken,  not  in  the  official  sense,  but 
in  the  original,  signifying  age  and  dignity;  for  at  that  time 
John  was  in  fact  a  venerable  father  in  Christ,  and  must  have 
been  revered  and  loved  as  a  patriarch  among  his  "little  chil- 
dren." 

§  88.     Ths  EpisOes  of  Pomt. 

IlavXos  yw6iuwo%  fjJyurros  ^mypofifjJs,     (Clement  of  Romeb) 

Gomp.  §§  29-86  and  71. 

General  CHABAcrrES* 

Paul  was  the  greatest  worker  among,  the  apostles,  not  only  as 
a  missionary,  but  also  as  a  writer.  He  "labored  more  than 
all."  And  we  may  well  include  in  this  "  all "  the  whole  body 
of  theologians  who  came  after  him ;  for  where  shall  we  find  an 
equal  wealth  of  the  profoundest  thoughts  on  the  highest  themes 
as  in  Paul  ?  "We  have  from  him  tliirteen  Epistles ;  how  many 
more  were  lost,  we  cannot  even  conjecture.  The  four  most  im- 
portant of  them  are  admitted  to  be  genuine  even  by  the  most 
exacting  and  sceptical  critics.  They  are  so  stamped  with  the 
individuality  of  Paul,  and  so  replete  with  tokens  of  his  age  and 
surroundings,  that  no  sane  man  can  mistake  the  authorship. 
We  might  as  well  doubt  the  genuineness  of  Luther's  work  on 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  or  his  small  catechism.  The  heretic 
Marcion,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  accepted  ten, 
excluding  only  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  which  did  not  suit 
his  notions. 

'  Comp.  2  John  4-7  with  1  John  d  :  7,  8 ;  4,  d,  8. 
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The  Pauline  Epistles  are  pastoral  addresses  to  oongregations  of 
his  own  founding  (except  that  of  Borne,  and  probably  also  that 
of  Colossss,  which  were  founded  by  his  pnpils),  or  to  individuals 
(Timothy,  Titos,  Philemon).  Several  of  them  hail  from  prison, 
but  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  faith,  hope,  and  joy  as  the  others, 
and  the  last  ends  witli  a  shout  of  victory.  They  proceeded 
from  profound  agitation,  and  yet  are  calm  and  serene.  They 
were  occasioned  by  the  trials,  dangers,  and  errors  incident  to 
every  new  congregation,  and  the  care  and  anxiety  of  the  apostle 
for  their  spiritual  welfare.  He  had  led  them  from  the  darkness 
of  heathen  idolatry  and  Jewish  bigotry  to  the  light  of  Christian 
truth  and  freedom,  and  raised  them  from  the  slime  of  depravity 
to  the  pure  height  of  saving  grace  and  holy  living.  lie  had  no 
family  ties,  and  threw  the  whole  strength  of  his  affections  into 
his  converts,  whom  he  loved  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  can  love 
her  offspring.*  This  love  to  his  spiritual  children  was  inspired 
by  his  love  to  Christ,  as  his  love  to  Christ  was  the  response  to 
Christ's  love  for  him.  Nor  was  his  love  confined  to  the 
brethren :  he  was  ready  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifice  for  his 
unbelieving  and  persecuting  fellow-Jews,  as  Christ  himself 
sacrificed  his  life  for  his  enemies. 

His  Epistles  touch  on  every  important  truth  and  duty  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  illaminate  them  from  the  heights  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  without  pretending  to  exhaust  them. 
They  furnish  the  best  material  for  a  system  of  dogmatics  and 
ethics.  Paul  looks  back  to  the  remotest  beginning  before  the 
creation,  and  looks  out  into  the  farthest  future  beyond  death 
and  the  resurrection.  He  writes  with  the  authority  of  a  com- 
missioned  apostle  and  inspired  teacher,  yet,  on  questions  of  ex- 
pediency, he  distinguishes  between  the  command  of  the  Lord 
and  his  private  judgment  He  seems  to  have  written  rapidly 
and  under  great  pressure,  without  correcting  his  first  draft    If 

I  As  he  writes  himself  to  iihe  Theesslonians  (1  Thess.  d:7):  '*We  wv 
gentle  in  the  midst  of  yoa,  as  when  a  narse  ohezisheth  her  own  chfldrsn.'* 
And  to  the  nngrateful  and  unsteady  Galatians  he  writes  (4:0):  *^  Mj  littk 
children,  of  whom  I  am  again  in  troTail.antil  Ohrist  be  formed  in  yoo.'* 
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we  find,  with  Peter,  in  his  letters,  "  some  things  hard  to  be 
understood,"  even  in  this  nineteenth  centnry,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  Paul  himself  bowed  in  reverence  before  the  boundless 
ocean  of  God's  truth,  and  humbly  professed  to  know  only  in 
part,  and  to  see  through  a  mirror  darkly.  All  knowledge  in 
this  world  "  ends  in  mystery." '  Our  best  systems  of  theology 
are  but  dim  reflections  of  the  sunlight  of  revelation.  Infinite 
truths  transcend  our  finite  minds,  and  cannot  be  compressed 
into  the  pigeon-holes  of  logical  formulas.  But  every  good  com- 
mentary adds  to  the  understanding  and  strengthens  the  estimate 
of  the  paramount  value  of  these  Epistles. 

The  Chronological  Order. 

Paul's  Epistles  were  written  within  a  period  of  about  twelve 
years,  between  a.d.  52  or  53  and  64  or  67,  when  he  stood  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  influence.  Kone  was  composed 
before  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  From  the  date  of  his  conver- 
sion to  his  second  missionary  journey  (a.d.  37  to  52)  we  have 
no  documents  of  his  pen.  The  chronology  of  his  letters  can  be 
better  ascertained  than  that  of  the  Gospels  or  Catholic  Epistles, 
by  combining  internal  indications  with  the  Acts  and  contem- 
porary events,  such  as  the  dates  of  the  proconsulship  of  Gallio 
in  Achaia,  and  the  procuratorship  of  Felix  and  Festus  in  Judssa. 
Ab  to  the  Bomans,  we  can  determine  the  place,  the  year,  and 
the  season  of  composition  :  he  sends  greetings  from  persons  in 
Corinth  (16  :  23),  commends  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  Kenchre», 
the  port  of  Corinth,  and  the  bearer  of  the  letter  (16  : 1) ;  he 
had  not  yet  been  in  Eome  (1 :  13),  but  hoped  to  get  there  after 
another  visit  to  Jerusalem,  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
with  collections  from  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  the  poor 
brethren  in  Judsea  (15  :  22-29 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  8  : 1-3) ;  and 
from  Acts  we  learn  that  on  his  last  visit  to  Achaia  he  abode 
three  months  in  Corinth,  and  returned  to  Syria  between  the 
Passover  and  Pentecost  (Acts  20  :  3,  6,  16).     This  was  his  fifth 

1  **  Dai  iU  da$  Bnde  dor  PhUo9opMe :  bu  muen,  thus  mr  glauhen  milMen."— 
(GeibeL) 
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and  last  joximej  to  Jemsaleniy  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
sent  to  Felix  in  Csesarea,  two  years  before  he  was  followed  by 
Festds.     All  these  indications  lead  ns  to  the  spring  of  a.d.  58. 

The  chronological  order  is  this :  Thessalonians  were  written 
first,  A.D.  52  or  53 ;  then  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Homans, 
between  56  and  58 ;  then  the  Epistles  of  the  captivity :  Colos- 
sians,  Ephesians,  Philemon,  Philippians,  between  61  and  63; 
last,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  but  their  date  is  uncertain,  except 
that  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  his  farewell  letter  on  the 
eve  of  his  martyrdom. 

It  is  instructive  to  study  the  Epistles  in  their  chronolc^cal 
order  with  the  aid  of  the  Acts,  and  so  to  accompany  the  aposde 
in  his  missionary  career  from  Damascus  to  Borne,  and  to  trace 
the  growth  of  his  doctrinal  system  from  the  documentary  truths 
in  Thessalonians  to  the  height  of  maturity  in  Romans ;  then 
through  the  ramifications  of  particular  topics  in  Colossians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  the  farewell  counsels  in  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles. 

Doctrinal  Arrangement. 

More  important  than  the  chronolc^cal  order  is  thetopicsl 
order,  according  to  the  prevailing  object  and  central  idea.  This 
gives  us  the  following  groups : 

1.  Anthropoloqical  and  Sotbriolooioal  :  Galatians  and  Bo- 
mans. 

2.  Ethical  and  Eoclbsiastioal  :  First  and  Second  Corinthi- 
ans. 

3.  Ohristolooical  :  Colossians  and  Philippians. 

4.  EccLESioLOGicAL :  Ephesians  (in  part  also  Corinthians). 

5.  Eschatological  !  Thessalonians. 

6.  Pastoral  :  Timothy  and  Titus. 

7.  Social  and  Personal  :  Philemon. 

The  Style. 

^^The  style  ib  the  man."  This  applies  with  peculiar  force  to 
Paul.    His  style  has  been  called  ^^  the  most  personal  that  ever 
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existed." '  It  fitly  represents  the  force  and  fire  of  his  mind  and 
the  tender  affections  of  his  heart.  He  disclaims  classical  ele- 
gance and  calls  himself  '^  rude  in  speech,"  though  hj  no  means 
^^in  knowledge."  He  carried  the  heavenly  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels.  But  the  defects  are  more  than  made  up  by  excellences. 
In  his  very  weakness  the  strength  of  Christ  was  perfected.  We 
are  not  lost  in  the  admiration  of  the  mere  form,  but  are  kept 
mindful  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  contents  and  the 
hidden  depths  of  truth  which  lie  behind  the  words  and  defy  the 
power  of  expression. 

Paul's  style  is  manly,  bold,  heroic,  aggressive,  and  warlike ; 
yet  at  times  tender,  delicate,  gentle,  and  winning.  It  is  in- 
volved, irregular,  and  rugged,  but  always  forcible  and  expres- 
sive, and  not  seldom  rises  to  more  than  poetic  beauty,  as  in  the 
triumphant  psean  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Eomans, 
and  in  the  ode  on  love  (1  Cor.  13).  His  intense  earnestness  and 
overflowing  fulness  of  ideas  break  through  the  ordinary  rules  of 
grammar.  His  logic  is  set  on  fire.  He  abounds  in  skilful  argu- 
ments, bold  antitheses,  impetuous  assaults,  abrupt  transitions, 
sudden  turns,  zigzag  flashes,  startling  questions  and  exclama- 
tions. He  is  dialectical  and  argumentative;  he  likes  logical 
particles,  paradoxical  phrases,  and  plays  on  words.  He  reasons 
from  Scripture,  from  premises,  from  conclusions;  he  drives  the 
opponent  to  the  wall  without  mercy  and  reduces  him  ad  dbsur- 
dvm^  but  without  ever  indulging  in  personalities.  He  is  fami- 
liar with  the  sharp  weapons  of  ridicule,  irony,  and  sarcasm,  but 
holds  them  in  check  and  uses  them  rarely.  He  varies  the  argu- 
ment by  touching  appeals  to  the  heart  and  bursts  of  seraphic  elo- 
quence. He  is  never  dry  or  dull,  and  never  wastes  words ;  he 
is  brief,  terse,  and  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  His  terseness 
makes  him  at  times  obscure,  as  is  the  case  with  the  somewhat 
similar  style  of  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  and  Tertullian.  His  words 
are  as  many  warriors  marching  on  to  victory  and  peace ;  they 
are  like  a  mountain  torrent  rushing  in  foaming  rapids  over  pre- 

'  By  Benan,  who,  notwithstancliz^  his  fastidious  French  taste  and  antipathy 
to  Paul's  theology,  oannot  help  admiring  his  lofty  genius. 
48 
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cipices,  and  then  calmly  flowing  over  green  meadows,  or  like  a 
thunderBtorm  ending  in  a  refreshing  shower  and  bright  sun- 
shine. 

Paul  created  the  vocabnlary  of  scientific  theology  and  put  a 
profounder  meaning  into  religious  and  moral  terms  than  thej 
ever  had  before.  We  cannot  speak  of  sin,  flesh,  grace,  merxrr, 
peace,  redemption,  atonement,  justification,  glorification,  chnrdi, 
faith,  love,  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  inefiEaoeable  effect 
which  that  greatest  of  Jewish  rabbis  and  Christian  teachers  has 
had  upon  the  language  of  Christendom. 

Notes. 

OHBYsocrroic  justly  oompazes  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  metals  more  pre- 
cious than  gold  and  to  unfailing  fountains  which  flow  the  more  abun- 
dantly the  more  we  drink  of  them. 

Bbza.  :  <'  When  I  more  closely  consider  the  whole  genius  and  character 
of  Paul's  style,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  found  no  such  sublimity  of 
speaking  in  Plato  himself  ...  no  ezquisiteness  of  Tehemence  in  l>eittQ»- 
thenes  equal  to  his." 

EwALD  begins  his  Oommentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  (CKSttugen, 
1857)  with  these  striking  and  truthful  remarks:  ''Considering  theee 
Epistles  for  themselves  only,  and  apart  from  the  general  signifioanoe  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  we  must  still  admit  that,  in  the  whole 
history  of  all  centuries  and  of  all  nations,  there  is  no  other  set  of  writ- 
ings of  similar  extent,  which,  as  creations  of  the  fugitive  moment,  hare 
proceeded  from  such  severe  troubles  of  the  age,  and  such  profound  pains 
and  sufferings  of  the  author  himself,  and  yet  contain  such  an  amoxoit  of 
healthfulness,  serenity,  and  vigor  of  immortal  geniua,  and  touch  "vith 
such  clearness  and  certainty  on  the  very  highest  truths  of  human  aapiiB- 
tion  and  action.  .  .  .  The  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  these 
Epistles  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  the  fleeting  moments  of  this 
earthly  life  only  to  enchain  all  eternity ;  they  were  bom  of  snxiety  and 
bitterness  of  human  strife,  to  set  forth  in  brighter  lustre  and  with  higiier 
certainty  their  superhuman  grace  and  beauty.  The  divine  assuianoe  and 
firmness  of  the  old  prophets  of  Israel,  the  all-transoending  glonr  and 
immediate  spiritual  presence  of  the  Eternal  King  and  Lo^d,  who  had 
just  ascended  to  heaven,  and  all  the  art  and  culture  of  a  ripe  snd  wonder- 
fully  excited  age,  seem  to  have  joined,  as  it  were,  in  bringing  fcnth  the 
new  creation  of  these  Epistles  of  the  times  which  were  destined  to  last 
for  all  times." 

On  the  style  of  Paul,  see  my  Companion,  etc.,  pp.  S2  sqq.  To  the 
testimonies  there  given  I  add  the  judgment  of  BausB  {€h9Mckte  dor  JL 
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Seihr.  X.  71,  I.  67) :  '•  StiU  moie  [than  the  meihod]  is  the  sf^le  of  all 
these  Epistles  the  trae  expression  of  the  personality  of  the  anthor.  The 
defect  of  classical  correctness  and  rhetorical  finish  is  more  than  com- 
pensated bj  the  riches  of  language  and  the  fnlness  of  expression.  The 
condensation  of  construction  demands  not  reading  simply,  but  studying. 
Broken  sentences,  ellipses,  parentheses,  leaps  in  the  argumentation, 
allegories,  rhetorical  figures  express  inimitably  all  the  moods  of  a  wide- 
awake and  cultured  mind,  all  the  affections  of  a  rich  and  deep  heart,  and 
betray  CTerywhere  a  pen  at  once  bold,  and  yet  too  slow  for  the  thought 
Antitheses,  climaxes,  exclamations,  questions  keep  up  the  attention,  and 
tonehing  efbsions  win  the  heart  of  the  reader." 


§  89.    The  EpisOea  to  the  ThesaaUmiara. 

Tliessalonica,'  a  large  and  wealthy  oommercial  city  of  Mace- 
doTiia,  the  capital  of  '^  Macedonia  secunda,"  the  seat  of  a  Boman 
proconsnl  and  qiiffistor,  and  inhabited  by  many  Jews,  was  visited 
by  Paul  on  his  second  missionary  tour,  a.d.  52  or  53,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  he  succeeded,  amid  mnch  persecotion,  in  founding  a 
flourishing  church  composed  chiefly  of  Gentiles.  Yrom  this  cen- 
tre Christianity  spread  throughout  the  neighborhood,  and  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  Thessalonica  was,  till  its  capture  by  the 
Turks  (a.d.  1430),  a  bulwark  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and 
Oriental  Christendom,  and  largely  instrumental  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians ;  hence  it  received  the 
designation  of  "  the  Orthodox  City.''  It  numbered  many  learned 
archbishops,  and  still  has  more  remains  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
than  any  other  city  in  Greece,  although  its  cathedral  is  turned 
into  a  mosque. 

To  this  church  Paul,  as  its  spiritual  father,  full  of  affection 
for  his  inexperienced  children,  vm>te  in  familiar  conversational 
style  two  letters  from  Corinth,  during  his  first  sojourn  in  that 
city,  to  comfort  them  in  their  trials  and  to  correct  certain  mis- 
apprehensions of  his  preaching  concerning  the  glorious  return 
of  Christ,  and  the  preceding  development  of  "  the  man  of  sin  " 
or  Antichrist,  and  "  the  mystery  of  lawlessness,"  then  already 
at  work,  but  checked  by  a  restraining  power.  The  hope  of  the 
1  Strabo  calls  it  e<^^aAoW««ia.    Its  present  name  is  Saloniohi 
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near  advent  had  degenerated  into  an  enthusiastic  adventism 
which  demoralized  the  every-day  life.  He  now  tanght  them 
that  the  Lord  will  not  come  so  soon  as  they  expected,  that  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  mathematical  calculation,  and  that  in  no 
case  should  the  expectation  check  industry  and  zeal,  but  rather 
stimulate  them.  Hence  his  exhortations  to  a  sober,  orderly, 
diligent,  and  prayerful  life. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  Episties  of  Paul  should  treat  of 
the  last  topic  in  the  theological  system  and  anticipate  the  end 
at  the  beginning.  But  the  hope  of  Christ^s  speedy  coming  was, 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  greatest  source  of  cod- 
solation  to  the  infant  church  amid  trial  and  persecution,  and  the 
church  at  Thessalonica  was  severely  tried  in  its  infancy,  and 
Paul  driven  away.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  to  a  young  church 
in  Greece  rather  than  to  that  in  Home  should  have  first  been 
revealed  the  beginning  of  that  mystery  of  anti-Christian  lawless- 
ness which  was  then  still  restrained,  but  was  to  break  out  in  its 
full  force  in  Borne." 

The  objections  of  Baur  to  the  genuineness  of  these  Episties^ 
especially  the  second,  are  futile  in  the  judgment  of  the  best 
critics.* 

'  The  difficalt  passage,  3  Thess.  2 : 1-13,  most  be  explained  in  oomectiim 
with  the  propheoies  of  Daniel  (the  fonrth  empire)  and  the  Apocalypse.  See 
the  oommentaries  of  LtLnemann,  Lange  (Riggenbach,  translated  by  Lillie), 
ElUoott,  Jowett,  Marcos  Dods,  and  the  Excnrsos  of  Fanar  on  the  Man  of  &n 
{8t.  Paul^  II.  583-587).  Many  modem  ezegetes  adopt  the  patristic  interpieta- 
tion  that  *Hhe  restraining  power**  (rh  Kortx^y)  is  the  Boman  empire,  **tlie 
restrainer  **  (6  Kwrtx^y)  the  then  reigning  emperor  (Olandios),  and  '*  the  man  at 
sin  "  his  snooessor,  Nero.  Bnt  the  ]ast  is  yery  doabtfnl.  The  whole  paaeage 
mnst  have  a  prophetic  sweep  far  beyond  the  time  of  the  old  Roman  empue 
There  are  **  many  antichrists  "  and  many  restraining  forces  and  persooB  in  the 
successive  ages,  and  the  end  is  yet  apparently  afar  off.  '^  Obvionsly.  what«Ter 
the  words  sigfoify,  they  mnst  mean  something  which  has  existed  from  Panrs  dsj 
to  our  own,  something  which,  daring  that  whole  period,  has  had  the  effieetol 
restraining  wickedness."    (Dods.  in  Schaff s  Com,  on  they.  T.,  III.  535.) 

*  Grimm,  LtLnemann,  Renss,  Lipsins,  and  others  have  refuted  the  aign- 
ments  of  Baur.  The  first  Epistle  is  conceded  to  be  genuine  also  by  Hllgrnfeld, 
who  declares  (Binleit.,  p  246) :  ^' In  dem  ganzen  Brief  erkmnt  man  dU 
Sprachs  des  Panlus.  Bs  i^t  kein  Qrund  tarhaiiden^  den^dben  dem  Bftvbts 
abtuepreehen.    NiM  ao  bedeuUam^  wU  andere  BHrfe^  Ut  dendbe  dnet  Pigmka 
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Thb  Thbobbhoal  Thbiod:  The  paronsia  of  Christ.  Thb  FBAonoAL 
Thhmb  :  Christian  hope  in  the  midst  of  persecution. 

liBADiMa  Thouortb  :  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanotification 
(1  Thees.  4 : 3).  Sorrow  not  as  the  rest  who  have  no  hope  (4 :  13).  The 
Xiord  will  descend  from  heaven,  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord 
(4  :  16, 17).  The  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night  (5  : 2). 
Liet  US  watch  and  be  sober  (5  : 6).  Pat  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and 
love,  and  for  a  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation  (5  : 8).  Bejoice  always ; 
pray  without  ceasing ;  in  everything  give  thanks  (5 :  16).  Prove  all 
things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good ;  abstain  from  every  form  of  evil 
(6  :  21,  22).  The  Lord  will  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints  (2  Thess. 
1  :  10).  But  the  falling  away  must  come  first,  and  the  man  of  sin  be  re- 
vealed, the  son  of  perdition  (2  : 3,  4).  The  mystery  of  lawlessness  doth 
already  work,  bat  is  restrained  for  the  time  (2 : 7).  Stand  fast  and  hold 
the  traditions  which  ye  were  taaght,  whether  by  word,  or  by  epistle  of 
ours  (2  :  16).  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat  (3  :  10).  Be  not 
weary  in  well-doing  (3 :  13).  The  God  of  peace  sanctify  yoa  wholly ; 
and  may  year  spirit  and  soal  and  body  be  preserved  entire,  withoat 
blame  at  the  coming  (cV  rj  napovai^)  of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ  (1  Thess. 
5:23). 


§  90.     The  EpisOea  to  ihe  Cori/nthiam. 

Corinth  was  the  metropolis  of  Achaia,  on  the  bridge  of  two 
seas,  an  emporium  of  trade  between  the  East  and  the  West — 
wealthy,  hixurious,  art-loving,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite. Here  Paul  established  the  most  important  church  in 
Greece,  and  labored,  first  eighteen  months,  then  three  months, 
with,  perhaps,  a  short  visit  between  (2  Cor.  12 :  14 ;  13 : 1). 
The  church  presented  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  Greek 
nationality  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  rich  in 
"  all  utterance  and  all  knowledge,"  "  coming  behind  in  no  gift," 
but  troubled  by  the  spirit  of  sect  and  party,  infected  with  a 

keineMegi  untpUrdif;,  vidmehr  Hn  liebermourdigM  Derikmal  vdUrUcher  FUr- 
9orge  de$  Apottda  fur  eine  junge  Christengemeiiide. "  Bat  the  second  Ep.  to 
the  Thees.  Hilgenfeld  assigna  to  the  age  of  Trajan,  as  a  sore  of  Pauline 
Apocalypee ;  thus  reversing  the  view  of  Banr,  who  regarded  the  First  Ep.  as 
an  imitation  of  the  second.  Grotins  and  Ewald  pnt  the  Second  Ep.  likewise 
first  (especially  on  account  of  1  Thess.  1  :  7,  8,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
congregation  had  already  become  famous  throughout  Greece),  but  they  re- 
garded both  as  genuine. 
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morbid  desire  for  worldly  wisdom  and  brilliant  eloquence,  with 
BceptidBm  and  moral  levity — nay,  to  some  extent  polluted  with 
gross  vices,  so  that  even  the  Lord's  table  and  love  feasts  were 
desecrated  by  excesses,  and  tliat  the  apostle,  in  his  absaM^, 
foand  himself  compelled  to  excommunicate  a  particularly  offen- 
sive member  who  disgraced  the  Christian  profession.'  It  was 
distracted  by  Judaizers  and  other  troublers,  who  abused  the 
names  of  Cephas,  James,  Apollos,  and  even  of  Christ  (as  eaabra- 
Christians),  for  sectarian  ends.*  A  number  of  questions  of 
morality  and  casuistry  arose  in  that  lively,  speculative,  and  ex- 
citable community,  which  the  apostle  had  to  answer  from  a 
distance  before  his  second  (or  third)  and  last  visit. 

Hence,  these  Epistles  abound  in  variety  of  topics,  and  show 
the  extraordinary  versatility  of  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  his 
practical  wisdom  in  dealing  with  delicate  and  complicated 
questions  and  unscrupulous  opponents.  For  every  aberration 
he  has  a  word  of  severe  censure,  for  every  danger  a  word  of 
warning,  for  every  weakness  a  word  of  cheer  and  sympathy, 
for  every  returning  offender  a  word  of  pardon  and  encourage- 
ment. The  Epistles  lack  the  unity  of  design  which  characterizes 
Galatians  and  Bomans.  They  are  ethical,  ecclesiastical,  pas- 
toral, and  personal,  rather  than  d<^matic  and  theological,  al- 
though some  most  important  doctrines,  as  that  on  the  resurrec- 
tion, are  treated  more  fully  than  elsewhere. 

I.  The  First  Epistlb  to  ths  Corenthiaks  was  composed  in 
Ephesus  shortly  before  Paul's  departure  for  Greece,  in  the  spring 

1  Such  sottndalfl  would  be  ftlmost  inoxedible  in  a  Christian  chnzQli  if  the 
apostle  did  not  teU  us  so.  As  to  iheoase  of  inoest,  1  Oor.  5 :  1  sqq.,  we  shonU 
zemember  that  Corinth  was  the  most  lioentioas  dtj  in  aU  Greece,  and  thai  in 
the  splendid  temple  of  her  patron-goddess  on  the  Aoropolis  there  were  kept 
more  than  a  thousand  sacred  female  slaves  (Icp^SouXM)  for  the  pleasnieof 
strangers.  Vio^iMa  k6p^  was  the  name  for  a  oonrtesan.  Chastity  waa  Aen- 
fore  one  of  the  most  difficult  yirtaes  to  practioe  there ;  and  henoe  the  mpostirt 
advice  of  a  radical  care  by  absolnte  abstinenoe  under  the  peculiar  oixonuutaBOSi 
of  the  time. 

*  The  question  of  the  Corinthian  parties  (with  special  refezenoe  to  tbeOhnit 
party)  I  have  discussed  at  length  in  my  BM,  of  ths  Ap.  Churchy  pp.  885-291. 
Baur's  essay  on  this  subject  (1881)  was  the  opening  otMpttx  in  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  Tubingen  theory. 
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of  A.D.  57.*  It  had  been  preceded  by  another  one,  now  lost 
(5 : 9).  It  was  an  answer  to  perplexing  questions  concerning 
various  disputes  and  evils  which  disturbed  the  peace  and  spotted 
the  purity  o£  the  congregation.  The  apostle  contrasts  the  foolish 
wisdom  of  the  gospel  with  the  wise  folly  of  human  philosophy ; 
rebukes  sectarianism ;  unfolds  the  spiritual  unity  and  harmo- 
nious variety  of  the  church  of  Christ,  her  offices  and  gifts  of 
grace,  chief  among  which  is  love ;  warns  against  carnal  impurity 
as  a  violation  of  the  temple  of  Gk>d ;  gives  advice  concerning 
marriage  and  celibacy  without  binding  the  conscience  (having 
"  no  commandment  of  the  Lord,"  7 :  25) ;  discusses  the  question 
of  meat  sacrificed  to  idols,  on  which  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, scrupulous  and  liberal  brethren,  were  divided ;  enjoins 
the  temporal  support  of  the  ministry  as  a  Christian  duty  of 
gratitude  for  greater  spiritual  mercies  received  ;  guards  against 
improprieties  of  dress;  explains  the  design  and  corrects  the 
abuses  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  gives  the  fullest  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  on  the  basis  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  and  his  personal  manifestations  to  the  disciples, 
and  last,  to  himself  at  his  conversion.  Dean  Stanley  says  of 
this  Epistle  that  it  "  gives  a  clearer  insight  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  Kew  Testament  into  the  institutions,  feelings,  and 
opinions  of  the  church  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  apostolic  age. 
It  is  in  every  sense  the  earliest  chapter  of  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church."  The  last,  however,  is  not  quite  correct. 
The  Corinthian  chapter  was  preceded  by  the  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch  chapters. 

liBADnra  Thoughts  :  Is  Christ  divided  ?  Was  Paul  cmoifled  for  you 
(1 :  13)  ?  It  was  God's  pleasure  through  the  fooliahneas  of  the  preaching 
[not  through  foolish  preaching]  to  save  them  that  belieye  (1 :  21).  We 
preach  Christ  oracifted,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  unto  Gentiles 
foolishness,  but  unto  them  that  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  (1 :  24).  I  determined  not 
to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus,  and  him  crucified  (2:2).  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (2  :  14).  Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 

1  Comp.  1  Cor.  16  : 6,  8 ;  5  : 7,  8 ;  Acts  19 :  10,  21 ;  20  :  81. 
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Ohzist  (3 :  11).  Enow  je  not  that  ye  are  a  temple  of  €h>d*  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  yon?  If  any  man  destroy  the  temple  of  Qod, 
him  shall  God  destroy  (3 :  16,  17).  Let  a  man  so  aooonnt  of  onnehes 
as  of  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  (4 : 1). 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  bnt  in  power  (4 :  20).  Pnige  out 
the  old  leaven  (5 :  7).  All  things  are  lawful  for  me ;  but  not  all  things 
are  expedient  (6  :  12).  Enow  ye  not  that  yonr  bodies  are  members  of 
Christ  (6  :  16)?  Flee  fornication  (6  :  18).  Glorify  God  in  your  bodj 
(6 :  20).  Cironmoision  is  nothing,  and  nncircnmcision  is  nothin^^;  but 
the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God  (7 :  19).  Let  each  man  abide 
in  that  calling  wherein  he  was  called  (7 :  20).  Ye  were  bought  with  t 
price ;  become  not  bondservants  of  men  (7 :  23).  Take  heed  lest  this 
liberty  of  yours  become  a  stumbling  block  to  the  weak  (8 : 9).  If  mest 
[or  wine]  maketh  my  brother  to  stumble,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  [and  drink 
no  wine]  for  evermore,  that  I  make  not  my  brother  to  stumble  (8 :  13). 
They  who  proclaim  the  gospel  shall  live  of  the  gospel  (9 :  14).  Woe 
is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel  (9:16).  I  am  become  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  I  may  by  all  means  save  some  (9  :  22).  Let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall  (10 :  12).  All  thingi 
are  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient.  Let  no  man  seek  his  own, 
but  each  his  neighbor's  good  (10  :  28).  'Whosoever  shall  eat  the  bread 
or  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  in  an  unworthy  manner,  shall  be  guilty  of 
the  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh 
eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  unto  himself  if  he  discern  (discriminate) 
not  the  body  (11 :  27-29).  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit  (12 :  4).  Now  abideth  foith,  hope,  love,  these  three ;  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  love  (13  :  13).  Follow  after  love  (14 : 1).  Let  all 
things  be  done  unto  edifying  (14 :  26).  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
am  (15 : 9).  If  Christ  h&th  not  been  raised,  your  faith  is  vain  ;  ye  are  yet 
in  your  sins  (16  :  17).  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive  (16: 22).  God  shall  be  all  in  all  (16 :  28).  If  there  is  a  natural 
body,  there  is  also  a  spiritual  body  (15 :  44).  This  corruptible  must  put 
on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality  (15 :  54).  Be  re 
stead&st,  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  (15 :  58). 
Upon  the  first  day  in  the  week  let  each  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store, 
as  he  may  prosper  (16 : 2).  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  yon 
like  men,  be  strong.    Let  all  that  ye  do  be  done  in  love  (16  :  13,  14.). 

n.  Thb  Sboond  Epistle  to  the  CoBnrrHiANS  was  written  in 
the  summer  or  autumn  of  the  same  year,  57,  from  some  place 
in  Macedonia,  shortly  before  the  author's  intended  personal 
visit  to  the  metropolis  of  Achaia.'     It  evidently  proceeded 

I  2  Cor.  7 : 5  ;  8  : 1 ;  9  : 2.  Some  andent  HSS.  date  the  second  ^pisUe 
from  PhUippL 
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from  profonnd  agitation,  and  opens  to  ns  very  freely  the  per- 
sonal character  and  feelings,  the  official  trials  and  joys,  the 
noble  pride  and  deep  humility,  the  holy  earnestness  and  fervent 
love,  of  the  apostle.  It  gives  us  the  deepest  insight  into  his 
heart,  and  is  almost  an  autobiography.  He  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, heai-d  fuller  news,  through  Titus,  of  the  state  of  the 
church,  the  effects  produced  by  his  first  Epistle,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  emissaries  of  the  Judaizing  party,  who  followed 
him  everywhere  and  tried  to  undermine  his  work.  This  un- 
christian opposition  compelled  him,  in  self-defence,  to  speak  of 
his  ministry  and  his  personal  experience  with  overpowering 
eloquence.  He  also  urges  again  upon  the  congregation  the 
duty  of  charitable  collections  for  the  poor.  The  Epistle  is  a 
mine  of  pastoral  wisdom. 

liBADmo  Thouohtb  :  ijB  the  snfferingB  of  Ghrist  abound  unto  us,  even 
80  our  comfort  also  aboundeih  through  Christ  (1:5).  As  ye  are  par- 
takers of  the  BuiferingB,  so  also  are  ye  of  the  comfort  (1 : 7).  Not  that 
we  have  lordship  over  your  faith,  but  are  helpers  of  your  joy  (1 :  24). 
Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  (2 :  16)  ?  Ye  are  our  epistle,  written 
in  our  hearts,  known  and  read  of  all  men  (3 : 2).  Not  that  we  are  suffi- 
cient of  ourselyes,  but  our  sufficiency  is  from  Qod  (3 : 5).  The  letter 
kiUethf  but  the  spirit  giveth  life  (8 : 6).  The  Lord  is  the  Spirit :  and 
where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  ihere  is  liberty  (8 :  17).  We  preach  not 
ourselyes,  but  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  ourselves  as  your  servants  for 
Jesus'  sake  (4 : 5).  We  have  this  treasxure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the 
exceeding  greatness  of  the  power  may  be  of  Qod,  and  not  from  our- 
selves (4 : 7).  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  for  the  moment,  worketh 
for  us  more  and  more  exceedingly  an  eternal  weight  of  gloxy  (4 :  17). 
We  know  that  if  the  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  from  Gk>d,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal,  in  the 
heavens  (5 : 1).  We  walk  by  fkith,  not  by  sight  (5 : 7).  We  must  all  be 
made  manifest  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  (5 :  10).  The  love  of 
Christ  oonstraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge,  that  one  died  for  all, 
therefore  all  died  (5:14).  And  he  died  for  all,  that  they  who  live 
should  no  longer  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  for  their  sakes 
died  and  rose  again  (5 :  16).  If  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  oiea- 
ture :  the  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  they  are  become  new 
(5 :  17).  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not 
reckoning  unto  them  their  trespasses,  and  having  committed  unto  us 
the  word  of  reconciliation  (6 :  19).  We  beseech  you  on  behalf  of  Christ, 
be  ye  reoonofled  to  €h>d  (5 :  20).    Him  who  knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be 
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sin  in  onx  behalf;  that  we  might  beoome  the  zi^teoTumeBs  of  God  in 
him  (5  :  21).  Be  not  nneqnally  yoked  ndth  imbeUeTen  (6 :  14).  I  am 
filled  with  comfort,  I  overflow  with  joy  in  all  our  afl9iction  (7 : 4).  Godlj 
sorrow  worketh  repentance  unto  salvation,  but  the  sorrow  of  the  wodd 
worketh  death  (7  :  10).  Ye  know  the  grace  of  onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ, 
that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  his  poverty  might  become  rich  (8 : 9).  He  that  soweth  spar- 
ingly shall  reap  also  sparingly ;  and  he  that  soweth  bountifully  shall 
reap  also  bountifully  (9 :  6).  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver  (9:7).  He 
that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord  (10 :  17).  Not  he  that  com- 
mendeth  himself  is  approved,  but  whom  the  Lord  oommendeth  (10 :  18). 
My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness (12  :  9).  We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  troth 
(13  :  8).  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  Qod^  and 
the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you  all  (13 :  14). 

§  91.    The  J^nsOe  to  the  Galatims. 

Comp.  the  introduction  to  my  Com,  on  QaL  (1883). 

Gtdatians  and  Eomans  discass  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemp- 
tion, and  the  relation  of  the  law  and  the  gospel.  They  teach 
salvation  by  free  grace  and  justification  by  faith,  Christian  uni- 
Tersalism  in  opposition  to  Jewish  particularism,  evangelical  free- 
dom versns  legalistic  bondage.  But  Galatians  is  a  rapid  sketch 
and  the  child  of  deep  emotion,  Eomans  an  elaborate  treatise  and 
the  mature  product  of  calm  reflexion.  The  former  Epistle  is 
polemical  against  foreign  intruders  and  seducers,  the  latter  is 
irenical  and  composed  in  a  serene  frame  of  mind.  The  one 
rashes  along  like  a  mountain  torrent  and  foaming  cataract,  the 
other  flows  like  a  majestic  river  through  a  boundless  prairie; 
and  yet  it  is  the  same  river,  like  the  If ile  at  the  Bapids  and 
below  Cairo,  or  the  Rhine  in  the  Orisons  and  the  lowlands  of 
Germany  and  Holland,  or  the  St  Lawrence  at  Kiagara  Falls 
and  below  Montreal  and  Quebec  where  it  majestically  brandieB 
out  into  the  ocean. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  two  races  represented  by  the 
readers  of  these  Epistles — the  Celtic  and  the  Latin — ^liave  far 
departed  from  the  doctrines  taught  in  them  and  exchanged  the 
gospel  freedom  for  legal  bondage ;  thus  repeating  the  apostasy 
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of  the  sangainoy  generone^  impresfiible,  mercurial^  fickle-minded 
OalatianB.  The  Pauline  gospel  was  for  centuries  ignored,  mis- 
nnderstood,  and  (in  spite  of  St.  Augustin)  cast  out  at  last  by 
JElome,  as  Christianity  itself  was  cast  out  by  Jerusalem  of  old. 
But  the  overruling  wisdom  of  Qod  made  the  rule  of  the  papacy 
a  training-school  of  the  Teutonic  races  of  the  North  and  West 
for  freedom;  asit  had  turned  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Qentiles.  Those  Epistles,  more  than  any 
book  of  the  Kew  Testament,  inspired  the  Beformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  are  to  this  day  the  Gibraltar  of  evan- 
gelical Protestantism.  Luther,  under  a  secondary  inspiration, 
reproduced  Galatians  in  his  war  against  the  ^^  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity of  the  church;"  the  battle  for  Christian  freedom  was 
won  once  more,  and  its  fruits  are  enjoyed  by  nations  of  which 
neither  Paul  nor  Luther  ever  heard. 

The  Epistle  to  the  GALATiA:E$rs  (Gauls,  originally  from  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  who  had  migrated  to  Asia 
Minor)  was  written  after  Paul's  second  visit  to  them,  either 
during  his  long  residence  in  Ephesus  (a.d.  54-57),  or  shortly 
afterwards  on  his  second  journey  to  Corinth,  possibly  from 
Corinth,  certainly  before  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  It  was 
occasioned  by  the  machinations  of  the  Judaizing  teachers  who 
undermined  his  apostolic  authority  and  misled  his  converts  into 
an  apostasy  from  the  gospel  of  free  grace  to  a  false  gospel  of 
legal  bondage,  requiring  circumcision  as  a  condition  of  justifica- 
tion and  full  membership  of  the  church.  It  is  an  "  Apologia 
pro  vita  sua,"  a  personal  and  doctrinal  self -vindication.  He  de- 
fends his  independent  apostleship  (1 : 1  to  2  :  14),  and  his  teach- 
ing (2  :  15  to  4 :  31),  and  closes  with  exhortations  to  hold  fast  to 
Christian  freedom  without  abusing  it,  and  to  show  the  fruits  of 
faith  by  holy  living  (chs.  6  and  6). 

The  Epistle  reveals,  in  clear,  strong  colors,  both  the  difEerenoe 
and  the  harmony  among  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  apostles — a  dif- 
ference ignored  by  the  old  orthodoxy,  which  sees  only  the  har- 
mony, and  exaggerated  by  modern  scepticism,  which  sees  only 
the  difference.    It  anticipates^  in  grand  fundamental  outlines. 
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a  conflict  which  is  renewed  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of 
different  churches,  and,  on  the  largest  scale,  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween Petrine  Romanism  and  Pauline  Protestantism.  The 
temporary  collision  of  the  two  leading  apostles  in  Antioch  is 
typical  of  the  battle  of  the  Reformation. 

At  the  same  time  Galatians  is  an  Irenicon  and  eomidfi  die 
key-note  of  a  final  adjustment  of  all  doctrinal  and  ritualistic 
controversies.  "  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth 
anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  hat  faith  working  through  love^ 
(6  :  6).  "  And  as  many  as  shall  walk  by  this  rule,  peace  be  upon 
them,  and  mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God  "  (6 :  16). 

Gbntbaii  IsmL :  Eyangelioal  freedom. 

Ket-Wobds  :  For  freedom  Christ  set  us  free :  stand  hsX  iherefore»  and 
be  not  entangled  again  in  the  yoke  of  bondage  (5:1).  A  man  is  not  jnfiti- 
fied  by  works  of  the  law,  bnt  only  through  ftuth  in  Jesus  Ghnsi  (2 :  16). 
I  have  been  crucified  with  Ohrist,  and  it  is  no  longer  I  that  liv«  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me  (2  :  20).  Christ  redeemed  ns  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  having  become  a  ourse  for  us  (3  :  13).  Ye  were  called  for  freedom, 
only  use  not  your  freedom  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  through  Iotb 
be  servants  one  to  another  (5 :  18).  Walk  by  the  Spirit,  and  ye  ahail  not 
fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh  (5 :  16). 


§  92.    TJie  FjneOe  to  the  Romans. 

On  the  ohuroh  in  Bome,  see  §  86  (pp.  860  aqq.) ;  on  the  theology  of  the  1^ 
to  the  Bom.,  §  71  (pp.  525  sqq.)- 

A  few  weeks  before  his  fifth  and  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
Paul  sent,  as  a  forerunner  of  his  intended  personal  visit,  a  letter 
to  the  Christians  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  which  was  intended 
by  Providence  to  become  the  Jerusalem  of  Christendom.  Fore- 
seeing its  future  importance,  the  apostle  chose  for  his  theme : 
The  gospel  the  power  of  Grod  unto  salvation  to  every  believer, 
the  Jew  first,  and  also  the  Gentile  (1 :  16, 17).  Writing  to  the 
philosophical  Greeks,  he  contrasts  the  wisdom  of  Gkxl  with  the 
wisdom  of  man.  To  the  world-ruling  Romans  he  represents 
Christianity  as  the  power  of  God  which  by  spiritual  weapons 
will  conquer  even  conquering  Rome.     Such  a  bold  idea  must 
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have  fltrnck  a  Eotnan  Btatesman  as  the  wild  dream  of  a  vision- 
aiy  or  madman,  but  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  ultimate  conversion 
of  the  empire  after  three  centuries  of  persecution,  and  is  still  in 
the  process  of  ever-growing  fulfilment. 

In  the  eicposition  of  his  theme  the  apostle  shows :  (1)  that  all 
men  are  in  need  of  salvation,  being  under  the  power  of  sin  and 
exposed  to  the  judgment  of  the  righteous  Gk>d,  the  Gentiles  not 
only  (1 :  18-32),  but  also  the  Jews,  who  are  still  more  guilty, 
having  sinned  against  the  written  law  and  extraordinary  privi- 
leges (2 : 1  to  3  :  20) ;  (2)  that  salvation  is  accomplished  by  Jesus 
Christ,  his  atoning  death  and  triumphant  resurrection,  freely 
offered  to  all  on  the  sole  condition  of  faith,  and  applied  in  the 
successive  acts  of  justification,  sanctification,  and  glorification 
(3  :  21  to  end  of  chapter  8) ;  (3)  that  salvation  was  offered  first 
to  the  Jews,  and,  being  rejected  by  them  in  unbelief,  passed  on 
to  the  Gentiles,  but  will  return  again  to  the  Jews  after  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles  shall  have  come  in  (chs.  9-11) ;  (4)  that  we 
should  show  our  gratitude  for  so  great  a  salvation  by  surrender- 
ing ourselves  to  the  service  of  God,  which  is  true  freedom  (chs. 
12  to  16). 

The  salutations  in  the  last  chapter,  the  remarkable  variations 
of  the  manuscripts  in  15  :  33 ;  16 :  20,  24,  27,  and  the  omission 
of  the  woi-ds  "  in  Eome,"  1 : 7,  15,  in  Codex  G,  are  best  ex- 
plained by  the  conjecture  that  copies  of  the  letter  were  also  sent 
to  Ephesus  (where  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  at  that  time,  1  Cor. 
16 :  19,  and  again,  some  years  afterwards,  2  Tim.  4 :  19),  and 
perhaps  to  other  churches  with  appropriate  conclusions,  all  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  present  form.* 

This  letter  stands  justly  at  the  head  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

'  On  the  teztaal  variations,  see  Wesicott  and  Hort,  Appendix,  pp.  110-lU. 
Beofls,  Ewald,  Farrar  sappoae  that  oh.  16  (or  16  : 3-20)  was  addressed  to 
Ephesus.  Benan  conjeotares  that  an  editor  has  oombined  four  oopies  of  the 
same  encyolical  letter  of  Paul,  each  addressed  to  a  different  church  and  having 
a  different  ending.  Both  these  views  are  preferable  to  Banr's  rejection  of  the 
last  two  chapters  as  spurious;  though  they  are  full  of  the  Pauline  spirit. 
Hilgenfeld  {Einleit,  p.  338)  and  Pfleiderer  {PaulinumuSj  p.  814)  maintain, 
against  Baur,  the  genuineness  of  chs.  15  and  16.  On  the  names  in  ch.  16  see 
the  xnstruotiTe  discussion  of  Lightfoot  in  his  Cam,  on  PMUppiarUj  pp.  172-176. 
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It  is  more  oomprehensive  and  fltystematic  than  the  others,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  mistress  of  the  world,  which  was  to 
become  also  the  mistress  of  Western  Christendom.  It  is  the 
most  remarkable  production  of  the  most  remaricable  man.  It 
is  his  heart  It  contains  his  theology,  theoretical  and  practieal, 
for  which  he  lived  and  died.  It  gives  the  clearest  and  fullest 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace  and  the  best  possi- 
ble solution  of  the  universal  dominion  of  sin  and  deat^  in  the 
universal  redemption  by  the  second  Adam.  Without  this  re* 
demption  the  fall  is  indeed  the  darkest  enigma  and  irreconcil- 
able with  the  idea  of  divine  justice  and  goodness.  Paul  rever- 
ently lifts  the  veil  from  the  mysteries  of  eternal  foreknowledge 
and  foreordination  and  God^s  gracious  designs  in  the  winding 
course  of  history  which  will  end  at  last  in  the  triumph  of  his 
wisdom  and  mercy  and  the  greatest  good  to  mankind.  Lather 
calls  Somans  *^the  chief  book  of  the  Kew  Testament  and  the 
purest  Gospel,"  Coleridge :  ^'  the  profoundest  book  in  existence,^ 
Meyer :  ^*  the  greatest  and  richest  of  all  the  apostolic  works,'' 
Godet  (best  of  all) :  ''  the  cathedral  of  the  Christian  faith." 

THma:  Cnuistiaidfy  the  power  of  free  and  umvarsal  salvation,  on  eoii- 

dition  of  faith. 

Lbadino  Thouokts  :  They  are  all  under  sin  (8 : 9).  Through  the  law 
Cometh  the  knowledge  of  sin  (3  :  20).  Man  is  justified  by  faith  apart 
from  works  of  the  law  (8  :  28).  Being  justified  by  &ith  we  have  (Ix^V^ 
or,  let  us  have,  ^x'^fuv)  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Camat 
(5:1).  As  through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
through  sin,  and  so  death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned  (5 :  12) : 
[so  through  one  man  righteousness  entered  into  the  world,  and  life 
through  righteousness,  and  so  life  passed  unto  all  men  on  oonditioii 
that  they  belieye  in  Christ  and  by  &ith  become  partakers  of  his  lighteous- 
ness].  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  abound  much  more  exceedingly: 
that  as  sin  reigned  in  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteous- 
ness unto  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  (5 :  20, 21).  Beckon 
yourselves  to  be  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  Gk>d  in  Christ  Jesus 
(6 :  11).  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus 
(8  : 1).  To  them  that  love  God  all  things  work  together  for  good  (8 :  28). 
Whom  he  foreknew,  he  also  foreordained  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son  .  .  .  and  whom  he  foreordained  them  he  also  called:  and 
whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified :  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he 
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also  glorified  (8  :  29,  30).  If  God  is  for  vlb,  who  ia  against  ns  (8  :  31)  ? 
Who  shall  separate  ns  from  the  love  of  Christ  (8  :  35)  ?  Hardening  in 
part  hath  befallen  Israel,  nntil  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in ; 
and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  sayed  (11 :  25).  God  hath  shnt  np  all  nnto 
disobedience,  that  he  might  haye  mercy  npon  all  (11 :  82).  Of  SUm,  and 
tbzongh  Him,  and  nnto  Him  are  all  things  (11 :  36).  Present  jonr 
bodies  a  liying  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  reason- 
able seryice  (12;  1). 


§  93.    The  J^nsOes  of  the  Captimty. 

During  his  confinement  in  Borne,  from  a.d.  61  to  63,  while 
waiting  the  issue  of  his  trial  on  the  chai^  of  being  ^'a  mover 
of  insurrections  among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  and 
a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  - '  (Acts  24 :  5),  the  aged 
apostle  composed  four  Epistles,  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesianb, 
Philemon,  and  Philippians.  He  thus  turned  the  prison  into  a 
pulpit,  sent  Inspiration  and  comfort  to  his  distant  congregations, 
and  rendered  a  greater  service  to  future  ages  than  he  could  have 
done  by  active  labor.  He  gloried  in  being  a  "  prisoner  of  Christ." 
lie  experienced  the  blessedness  of  persecution  for  righteousness' 
sake  (Matt.  5 :  10),  and  '^  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
nnderstanding"  (Phil.  4 :  7).  He  often  refers  to  his  bonds,  and 
the  coupling  chain  or  hand-cuff  {jSLKua-vi)  by  which,  according 
to  Roman  custom,  he  was  with  his  right  wrist  fettered  day  and 
night  to  a  soldier ;  one  relieving  the  other  and  being  in  turn 
chained  to  the  apostle,  so  that  his  imprisonment  became  a  means 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  "  throughout  the  whole  pr»torian 
guard."  *  He  had  the  privilege  of  living  in  his  own  hired 
lodging  (probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  prsetorian  camp, 
outside  of  the  walls,  to  the  northeast  of  Some),  and  of  free 
intercourse  with  his  companions  and  distant  congregations. 

Paul  does  not  mention  the  place  of  his  captivity,  which  ex- 
tended through  four  years  and  a  half  (two  at  Csesarea,  two  at 
Home,  and  six  months  spent  on  the  stormy  voyage  and  at  Malta). 

>  PhU.  1  :  7, 18, 14,  17 ;  Eph.  8  : 1  C*  the  prifioner  of  Ghrirt  Jesus  in  behalf 
of  7<m  Gentiles'*);  4:1  (*'tbe  prisoner  in  the  Lord") ;  Ool.  4  :8,  18  C' re- 
member my  bonds") ;  Pbilem.  Ten.  10,  18 ;  oomp.  Acts  28  :  17,  80. 
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The  traditional  view  dates  the  four  Epistles  from  the  Boman 
captivity,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  depart  from  it.  Several 
modem  critics  assign  one  or  more  to  Csesarea,  where  he  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  idle,  and  where  he  was  nearer  to  his 
congregations  in  Asia  Minor.'  But  in  Csesarea  Paul  looked 
forward  to  Borne  and  to  Spain ;  while  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
captivity  he  expresses  the  hope  of  soon  visiting  Colossse  and 
Pliilippi.  In  Bome  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  correspond- 
ence with  his  distant  friends,  and  enjoyed  a  degree  of  freedom 
which  may  have  been  denied  him  in  Csesarea.  In  Philippians  he 
sends  greetings  from  converts  in  **  Ceasar's  household  "  (4  :  22), 
wliich  naturally  points  to  Bome;  and  the  circumstances  and 
surroundings  of  the  other  Epistles  are  very  much  alike. 

Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon  were  composed  about 
the  same  time  and  sent  by  the  same  messengers  (Tychicns  and 
Onesimus)  to  Asia  Minor,  probably  toward  the  close  of  the  Bo- 
man captivity,  for  in  Philemon,  ver.  22,  he  engaged  a  lodging 
in  Colossse  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  release  and  visit  to  the 
East. 

Phihppians  we  place  last  in  the  order  of  composition,  or,  at 
all  events,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Boman  captivity ;  for  some 
time  must  have  elapsed  after  Paul's  arrival  in  Bome  before  ihe 
gospel  could  spread  '^  throughout  the  whole  preetorian  guard  ^ 
(Phil.  1 :  13),  and  before  the  Philippians,  at  a  distance  of  seven 
himdred  miles  from  Bome  (a  full  month's  journey  in  those 
days),  could  receive  news  from  him  and  send  him  contributions 
through  Epaphroditus,  besides  other  communications  which 
seem  to  have  preceded  the  Epistle.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  priority  of  the  composition  of  Philip- 
pians has  been  recently  urged  on  purely  internal  evidence, 
namely,  its  doctrinal  affinity  with  the  preceding  anti-Judaic 
Epistles ;  while  Colossians  and  Ephesians  presuppose  the  rise  of 

1  So  Bottger,  Thienoh,  ReoBS,  Meyer,  Weisa.  Thiench  dates  even  Seoond 
Timothy  from  Gaosarea,  bat  denies  Uie  seoond  Boman  oaptivity. 

'  This  is  the  prevailingr  view  among  oritics.  I  have  diaooased  the  order  in 
the  Hirtorp  of  ths  Apo9t.  Oh.  (1858),  pp.  823  sqq. 
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tlie  Gnostic  heresy  and  thus  form  the  connecting  link  between 
tliem  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  which  the  same  heresy  ap- 
pears in  a  more  matured  form.'  But  Ephesians  has  likewise 
striking  affinities  in  thought  and  language  with  Eomans  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification  (comp.  Eph.  a :  8),  and  with  Eomans 
(ch.  12)  and  First  Corinthians  (12  and  14)  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  church.  As  to  the  heresy,  Paul  had  predicted  its  rise  in 
Asia  Minor  several  years  before  in  his  farewell  to  the  Ephesian 
elders.  And,  finally,  the  grateful  and  joyful  tone  of  Philip- 
plans  falls  in  most  naturally  with  the  lofty  and  glorious  concep- 
tion of  the  church  of  Christ  as  presented  in  Ephesians. 


§  94.    The  EjnsOe  to  the  Colosdana. 

The  Chueches  in  Phbygia. 

The  cities  of  CoIosssb,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis  are  mentioned 
together  as  seats  of  Christian  churches  in  the  closing  chapter  of 
Colossians,  and  the  Epistle  may  be  considered  as  being  addressed 
to  all,  for  the  apostle  directs  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  churches 
of  the  Laodiceans  (4 :  13-16).  They  were  situated  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other  in  the  valley  of  the  Lycus  (a  tributary  of 
the  Maeander)  in  Phrygia  on  the  borders  of  Lydia,  and  belonged, 
under  tlie  Eoman  rule,  to  the  proconsular  province  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Laodicea  was  the  most  important  of  the  three,  and  enjoyed 
metropolitan  rank;  she  was  destroyed  by  a  disastrous  earth- 
quake A.D.  61  or  65,  but  rebuilt  from  her  own  resources  without 
the  customary  aid  from  Eome.*  The  church  of  Laodicea  is  the 
last  of  the  seven  churches  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse  (3  :  14- 

'  So  Lightfoot  (p.  81),  followod  by  Farrar  (IL  417).  Ewald  likewise  pats 
Philippians  before  Colossians,  but  denies  the  genuinenesB  of  Ephesians.  Bleek 
regards  the  data  as  insufficient  to  decide  the  chronological  order.  See  his 
JSinleitung,  p.  461,  and  his  posthumous  Lectures  on  CclMsianM^  Philenum^ 
arid  Ephesians.  published  1865,  p.  7. 

*  The  earthquake  took  place,  according  to  Tacitus  {Ann.^  XIV.  27),  in  the 
seventh,  according  to  Eusebius  {Chron.,  01.  210,  4),  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero's 
reign,  and  extended  also  to  Hierapolis  and  Colosss. 
49 
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22),  and  is  described  as  rich  and  proud  and  lukewarm.  It  bar- 
bored  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  (after  344)  a  council 
which  passed  an  important  act  on  the  canon,  forbidding  the 
public  reading  of  any  but  ^'the  canonical  books  of  the  Xew 
and  Old  Testaments"  (the  list  of  these  books  is  a  later  addition), 
a  prohibition  which  was  confirmed  and  adopted  by  later  coun- 
cils in  the  East  and  the  West. 

Hierapolis  was  a  famous  watering-plaoe,  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful scenery,'  and  the  birthplace  of  the  lame  slave  Epictetos, 
who,  with  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  ranks  among  the  firrt 
heathen  moralists,  and  so  closely  resembles  the  lofty  maxims  of 
the  New  Testament  that  some  writers  have  assumed,  though 
without  historic  foundation,  a  passing  acquaintance  between 
him  and  Paul  or  his  pupil  Epaphras  of  ColosssB.*  The  church 
of  Hierapolis  figures  in  the  post-apostolic  age  as  the  bishopric 
of  Papias  (a  friend  of  Polycarp)  and  Apollinaris. 

Colosssa,'  once  likewise  famous,  was  at  the  time  of  Paul  the 
smallest  of  the  three  neighboring  cities,  and  has  almost  disap- 

1  In  a  Greek  inscription,  pnblished  by  Boeckh  and  quoted  bj  Idghtfoo^ 
Hierapolis  is  thus  apostrophized  : 

**'  Hail,  fairest  soil  in  all  broad  Aftia^a  realm ; 

Hail,  golden  city,  nymph  divine,  bedeck*d 

With  flowing  rills,  thy  Jewels." 
*  Epictetas  CErffcr^ros),  a  slave  and  then  a  freedman  of  Epaphroditoa  (who 
was  himself  a  freedman  of  Nero),  was  considerably  yonnger  than  Paol,  and 
tanght  first  at  Rome,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  philosophers  by  DomitiaD, 
at  Nicopolis  in  Epiras,  where  his  disconrses  {Enchiridion)  were  taken  down  bj 
Arrian.  For,  like  Socrates,  he  himself  wrote  nothing.  A  meeting  with  PanI 
or  Epaphras  would  *^  solve  more  than  one  riddle,"  as  Lightfoot  says.  Bat  he 
shows  no  trace  of  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  any  more  than  Seneca,  ^idraae 
correspondence  with  Paul  is  spurions,  though  both  lived  at  Rome  under  Neia 
Marcus  Aurelius,  a  century  later,  persecuted  the  Christians  and  all  odes  to 
them  only  once  in  his  Meditations  (XL  8),  where  he  traces  their  heroic  leal 
for  martyrdom  to  sheer  obstinacy.  The  self-reliant,  stoic  morality  of  these 
philosophers,  sublime  as  it  is,  would  have  hindered  rather  than  facilitated 
their  acceptance  of  Christianity,  which  is  based  on  repentance  and  homili^. 
'  VioKofftrcd^  CoLoua^  is  the  correct  reading  of  the  oldest  MSS.  against  the 
later  KoXouro-ai,  CoUis$m.  Herodotus  calls  it  ir^Xis  /tc7«(\i7,  and  Xenophoo  Mwifim 
ical  fteyolAi).  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  X«rai.  There  are  few  Temains 
of  it  left  two  miles  north  of  the  present  town  of  Chonos,  which  is  inhahttod 
by  Christians  and  Turks. 
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peared  from  the  earth;  while  magnificent  ruins  of  temples, 
theatres,  baths,  aqueducts,  gymnasia,  and  sepulchres  still  testify 
to  the  former  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis. 
The  church  of  Colossse  was  the  least  important  of  the  churches 
to  which  Paul  addressed  an  Epistle,  and  it  is  scarcely  mentioned 
in  post-apostolic  times ;  but  it  gave  rise  to  a  heresy  which  shook 
the  church  in  the  second  century,  and  this  Epistle  furnished  the 
best  remedy  against  it. 

There  was  a  large  Jewish  population  in  Phrygia,  since  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great  had  despotically  transplanted  two  thousand 
Jewish  families  from  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  to  that  region. 
It  thus  became,  in  connection  with  the  sensuous  and  mystic  ten- 
dency of  the  Phrygian  character,  a  nursery  of  religious  syncret- 
ism and  various  forms  of  fanaticism. 

Paul  anb  the  Colobsians. 

Paul  passed  twice  through  Phrygia,  on  his  second  and  third 
missionary  tours,'  but  probably  not  through  the  valley  of  the 
Lycus.  Luke  does  not  say  that  he  established  churches  there, 
and  Paul  himself  seems  to  include  the  Colossians  and  Laodi' 
ceans  among  those  who  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh.*  He 
names  Epaphras,  of  Colossse,  his  "dear  fellow-servant"  and 
"fellow-prisoner,"  as  the  teacher  and  faithful  minister  of  the 
Christians  in  that  place."  But  during  his  long  residence  in 
Ephesus  (a.d.  54-57)  and  from  his  imprisonment  he  exercised  a 
general  supervision  over  all  the  churches  in  Asia.  After  his 
death  they  passed  under  the  care  of  John,  and  in  the  second 
century  they  figure  prominently  in  the  Gnostic,  Paschal,  Chili- 
astic,  and  Montanistic  controversies. 

Paul  heard  of  the  condition  of  the  church  at  ColosssB  through 
Epaphras,  his  pupil,  and  Onesimus,  a  runaway  slave.     He  sent 

^  Acts  16  :  6  (r^y  ^pvyi€i»  icat  TaXaruc^p  X&9o») ;  18  :  23. 

*  Col.  2:1;  comp.  1  :  4,  8,  9  ;  and  Lightfoot,  C<m,y  pp.  28  sqq.  and  288. 

*  Col.  1  :  7;  4  :  12  ;  comp.  Philem.,  ver.  23.  Hilgrenfeld  (p.  683)  thinks  that 
Paul  founded  those  chnrches,  and  uses  this  as  an  argument  against  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Epistle  which  implies  the  contrary.  But  how  easily  could  a 
forger  have  avoided  such  an  apparent  contradiction. 
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through  Tjchicus  (4:7)  a  letter  to  the  church,  which  was  also 
intended  for  the  Laodiceans  (4 :  16) ;  at  the  same  time  he  sent 
through  Onesimus  a  private  letter  of  commendation  to  his  mas- 
ter, Philemon,  a  member  of  the  church  of  Colossffi.  He  also 
directed  the  Colossians  to  procure  and  read  ^^  the  letter  from 
Laodicea,"  which  is  most  probably  the  evangelical  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  which  was  likewise  transmitted  through  Tjchicus.* 
He  had  special  reasons  for  writing  to  the  Colossians  and  to 
Philemon,  and  a  general  reason  for  writing  to  all  the  churchee 
in  the  region  of  Ephesus ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  mission 
of  Tychicus  to  secure  both  ends.  In  this  way  the  three  Epistles 
are  closely  connected  in  time  and  aim.  They  would  mutually 
explain  and  confirm  one  another. 

The  Colossian  Heresy. 

The  special  reason  which  prompted  Paul  to  write  to  the  Colos- 
sians was  the  rise  of  a  new  heresy  among  them  which  soon 
afterward  swelled  into  a  mighty  and  dangerous  movement  in  the 
ancient  church,  as  rationalism  has  done  in  modem  times.  It  dif- 
fered from  the  Judaizing  heresy  which  he  opposed  in  Galatians 
and  Corinthians,  as  Essenism  differed  from  Phariseeism,  or  as 
legalism  differs  from  mysticism.  The  Colossian  heresy  was  an 
Essenic  and  ascetic  type  of  Gnosticism ;  it  derived  its  ritualistic 
and  practical  elements  from  Judaism,  its  speculative  elements 
from  heathenism;  it  retained  circumcision,  the  observance  of 
Sabbaths  and  new  moons,  and  the  distinction  of  meats  and 
drinks;  but  it  mixed  with  it  elements  of  oriental  mysticism 
and  theosophy,  the  heathen  notion  of  an  evil  principle,  the 
worship  of  subordinate  spirits,  and  an  ascetic  struggle  for 
emancipation  from  the  dominion  of  matter.  It  taught  an  an- 
tagonism between  God  and  matter  and  interposed  between  them 
a  series  of  angelic  mediators  as  objects  of  worship.  It  thns 
contained  the  essential  features  of  Gnosticism,  but  in  its  in- 

'  Col.  4  :  16 :  r^y  ix  Aao^iKtlas  fra  icol  Vcif  diwyydrff.  An  abridgod  expres- 
sion for  ''the  letter  left  at  Laodioea  which  yon  will  proooie  thenoa"  8o 
Bleek  and  Lightfoot,  in  low. 
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cipient  and  rudimental  form,  or  a  Christian  Essenism  in  its 
transition  to  Gnosticism.  In  its  ascetic  tendency  it  resembles 
that  of  the  weak  brethren  in  the  Boman  congregation  (Kom. 
14  :  5,  6, 21).  Cerinthns,  in  the  age  of  John,  represents  a  more 
developed  stage  and  forms  the  link  between  the  Colossian  heresy 
and  the  post-apostolic  Gnosticism.' 

The  Refutation. 

Panl  refates  this  false  philosophy  calmly  and  respectfully  by 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  the  one  Mediator 
between  Qod  and  men,  in  whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.  And  he  meets  the  false  asceticism  based 
upon  the  dualistic  principle  with  the  doctrine  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  heart  by  faith  and  love  as  the  effectual  cure  of  all 
moral  evil. 

The  Gnostio  and  the  Pauline  Pleboha. 

**  Pleroma"  or  "fulness"  is  an  important  term  in  Colossians 
and  Ephesians."    Paul  uses  it  in  common  with  the  Gnostics, 

'  On  the  GoloBsian  heresy  I  refer  chiefly  to  Neander  (I.  819  sqq.),  the 
leotazes  of  Bleek  (pp.  11-19),  and  the  yalnable  Excurraa  of  Lighifoot,  Cam, , 
pp.  73-118,  who  agrees  with  Neander  and  Bleek,  bat  is  more  fuU.  Lightfoot 
zefates  the  view  of  Hilgenfeld  {Der  Gnostidamus  u,  da»  N,  Te9t,j  in  the  '^  Zeit- 
schrift  fOx  wissensoh.  Theol./*  vol.  XIIL  233  sqq.),  who  maintains  that  the 
Ep.  opposea  two  different  heresies,  pure  Onostioism  (3  : 8-10)  and  pore  Judaism 
(3  :  16-33).  Comp.  his  EinleUungy  pp.  665  sqq.  The  two  passages  are  con- 
nected by  r&  arotx^Td  rov  K^^rfiov  (yers.  8  and  20),  and  the  later  history  of 
Gnosticism  shows,  in  a  more  deyeloped  form,  the  same  strange  mixture  of 
Jndaiciog  and  paganizing  elements.  See  the  chapter  on  Gnosticism  in  the 
second  yolume. 

'  The  word  vX^/io,  from  -wXripovp^  to  fill,  to  complete,  occurs  eighteen  times 
in  the  New  Test.,  thirteen  times  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (see  Bmder).  It 
designates  the  result  of  the  action  implied  in  the  yerb,  i.e.,  complement,  com- 
pleteness, plenitude,  perfection ;  and,  in  a  wider  sense  (as  in  John  1  :  16 ; 
CoL  1  :  19 ;  2:9),  fulness,  abundance.  Like  other  substantiyes  endmg  in 
— /la,  it  has  an  aotiye  sense :  the  filling  substance,  that  which  fills  {id  quod 
impiet,  or  id  quo  res  impletur).  So  it  is  often  used  by  the  classics,  e.g., 
vA^pwfUK  vtfXffwf ,  the  population  of  a  city ;  in  the  Septuagint,  for  the  Hebrew 
^^,  abundance,  e.g.,  r^  irX^pwMa  t^i  'fih  or  rh  trX'hfwfia  r^s  ^akdffaris,  that 
which  fills  the  earth,  or  the  sea;  and  in  the  New  Test,  e.g.,  Mark  6  :  43 
(ica^limp  irX3|^/iara);  8  :  20  (rrvplSwr  irX.).     The  passiye  sense  is  rare  :  that 
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and  this  has  been  made  an  argument  for  the  post-apostolic 
origin  of  the  two  Epistles.  He  did,  of  course,  not  borrow  it 
from  the  Gnostics ;  for  he  employs  it  repeatedly  in  his  other 
Epistles  with  slight  variations.  It  must  have  had  a  fixed  theo- 
logical meaning,  as  it  is  not  explained.  It  cannot  be  traced  to 
Philo,  who,  however,  uses  ^^ Logos"  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense 
for  the  plenitude  of  Divine  powers. 

Paul  speaks  of  "  the  pleroma  of  the  earth,"  i.e,y  all  that  fills 
the  earth  or  is  contained  in  it  (1  Cor.  10 :  26,  28,  in  a  quotation 
from  Ps.  24 : 1)  ;  "  the  pleroma,"  i.e.y  the  fulfilment  or  accom- 
plishment, "of  the  law,"  which  is  love  (Eom.  13 :  10');  "the 
pleroma,"  i.e.y  the  fulness  or  abundance,  "  of  the  blessing  of 
Christ"  (Rom.  15:29);  "the  pleroma,"  or  full  measure,  "of 
the  time  "  (Gal.  4:4;  comp.  Eph.  1 :  10 ;  Mark  1 :  15  ;  Luke 
21:24);  "the  pleroma  of  the  Gentiles,"  meaning  their  full 
number,  or  whole  body,  but  not  necessarily  all  individuals 
(Rom.  11 :  25) ;  "  the  pleroma  of  the  Godhead,"  i,e.,  the  fulness 
or  plenitude  of  all  Divine  attributes  and  energies  (Col.  1 :  19; 
2:9);"  the  pleroma  of  Christ,"  which  is  the  church  as  tlie  body 
of  Christ  (Eph.  1 :  23 ;  comp.  3  :  19 ;  4 :  13). 

In  the  Gnostic  systems,  especially  that  of  Valentinus,  "plero- 
ma" signifies  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  world,  including  all 
Divine  powers  or  seons,  in  opposition  to  the  "kenoma,**  i^^ 
the  void,  the  emptiness,  the  material  world.  The  distinction 
was  based  on  the  dualistic  principle  of  an  eternal  antagonism 
between  spirit  and  matter,  which  led  the  more  earnest  Gnos- 
tics to  an  extravagant  asceticism,  the  frivolous  ones  to  wild 
antinomianism.  They  included  in  the  pleroma  a  succession  of 
emanations  from  the  Divine  abyss,  which  form  the  links  be- 
tween the  infinite  and  the  finite;  and  they  lowered  the  dignity 
of  Christ  by  making  him  simply  the  highest  of  those  interme- 
diate seons.     The  bm-den  of  the  Gnostic  speculation  was  always 

whioh  is  fiUed  (id  quod  impUtur  or  impletum  est),  the  filled  reoeptaoie.    Comp. 
Grimm  and  Bobinaon,  sub  wrho,  and  espeoiallj  Fritzsohe,  Ad  Bom,  IL  468 
sqq.,  and  Lightfoot,  Ccioss,  328  sqq. 
I  In  this  paasage  it  is  equivalent  to  TXi^poMrif,  Uff%»  ob§ervatio. 
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the  question :  Whence  is  the  world  ?  and  whence^fe^^O* 
souglit  the  solution  in  a  dualism  between  mind  and  matter,  the 
pleroma  and  the  kenoma ;  but  this  is  no  solution  at  all. 

In  opposition  to  this  error,  Paul  teaches,  on  a  thoroughly 
monotheistic  basis,  that  Christ  is  ^^  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God  '^  {elid^p  rov  Seov  rod  aopdrovy  1:15;  comp.  2  Cor.  4 : 4 
— an  expression  often  used  by  Philo  as  a  description  of  the 
Logos,  and  of  the  personified  Wisdom,  in  Wisd.  7 :  26) ;  that 
he  is  the  preexistent  and  incarnate  pleroma  or  plenitude  of 
Divine  powers  and  attributes ;  that  in  him  the  whole  fulness 
of  the  Godhead,  that  is,  of  the  Divine  nature  itself,'  dwells 
bodily-wise  or  corporeally  {amfiariKS>^\  as  the  soul  dwells  in 
the  human  body  ;  and  that  he  is  the  one  universal  and  all* 
sufficient  Mediator,  through  whom  the  whole  universe  of  things, 
visible  and  invisible,  were  made,  in  whom  all  things  hold  to- 
gether (or  cohere,  avvi<m]K€v)y  and  through  whom  the  Father 
is  pleased  to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself. 

The  Christology  of  Colossians  approaches  very  closely  to  the 
Christology  of  John ;  for  he  represents  Christ  as  the  incarnate 
"Logos"  or  Eevealer  of  God,  who  dwelt  among  us  "full 
(7rXi7pi79)  of  grace  and  truth,"  and  out  of  whose  Divine  "  ful- 
ness **  {ix  rov  TrXfjpdfjLaro^  avrov)  we  all  have  received  grace 
for  grace  (John  1 : 1, 14,  16).  Paul  and  John  fully  agree  in 
teaching  the  eternal  preexistence  of  Christ,  and  his  agency  in 
the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  world  (Col.  1 :  15-17 ;  John 
1 :  3).  According  to  Paul,  He  is  "  the  jwst-hom  or  firat-hegot- 
^"  of  all  creation  {irpanSroKo^  irdtrq^  /crureto^j  Col.  1  :  16, 
distinct  from  irpmroK-nrro^,  ^r%\rcreated\  i.e.y  prior  and  supe- 
rior to  the  whole  created  world,  or  eternal ;  according  to  John 
He  is  "  the  only-begotten  Son  "  of  the  Father  (6  fU)voy€in)^vi6<:j* 
John  1 :  14,  18 ;  comp.  3 :  16,  18  ;  1  John  4 :  9),  before  and 
above  all  created  children  of  God.     The  former  teim  denotes 

'  2  : 9  T^  'wx^fwfia  r^f  ^inrroSy  deitoa.  Deity,  not  ^i&nrros,  dkinitas,  divinity. 
Bengel  remarke  :  *^  Nan  modo  dimncB  virtutes,  ted  ipsa  divina  nattira.**  So 
also  Liifhtf  uot. 

'  Or,  according  to  ihe  other  reading,  which  is  equally  weU  wipported,  ^ 
Yn^t  Ms,  one  who  is  only-begotten  Qod, 
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Christ's  aniqne  relation  to  the  world,  the  latter  his  nniqne  reU- 
tion  to  the  Father. 

The  Pauline  aathorahip  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  section  in  connection  with  the  Epiatle 
to  the  Ephesians. 

Thbicb:  Christ  all  in  alL  The  troe  gnosis  and  the liUse gnoeia.  True 
and  false  asoetioiBxn. 

LsADma  THonaHTs:  Ohrist  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
ftrst-begotten  of  all  creation  (1 :  15).— In  Christ  are  hidden  aU  the  treas> 
ares  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  (2 : 8). — ^In  him  dwelleth  all  the  ftahien 
(t6  nKfipwfAa)  of  tne  €k>dhead  bodilj  (2 : 9).— If  ye  were  raised  togeUier 
with  Christ,  seek  the  things  that  are  above,  where  Christ  is,  seated  on 
the  right  hand  of  Gh>d  (3 : 1).— When  Christ,  who  is  onr  Ufe,  shaQ  be 
manifested,  then  shall  ye  also  with  him  be  manifested  in  glory  (8 : 4).— 
Christ  is  all,  and  in  all  (8 :  11). — ^Above  all  things  put  on  love,  whidi  is 
the  bond  of  perfeotness  (8 :  14). — ^Whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word  or  in  deed, 
do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesns  (8 :  17). 


§  95.     2%6  .^indle  to  the  J^hesians. 

Contents. 

When  Paul  took  leave  of  the  Ephesian  Elders  at  Miletus,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  58,  he  earnestly  and  affectionately  ex- 
horted them,  in  view  of  threatening  disturbances  from  within, 
to  take  heed  unto  themselves  and  to  feed  ^^  the  church  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  acquired  with  his  own  blood,'*  * 

This  strikes  the  key*note  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  It 
is  a  doctrinal  and  practical  exposition  of  the  idea  of  the  church, 
as  the  house  of  Gk>d  (2 :  20-22),  the  spotless  bride  of  Christ 
(5  :  25-27),  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  (4 :  12-16), ''  the  fulness 

>  Acts  20 :  38.  Some  of  the  best  aathoritiee  (^,  B,  Yulg. ,  etc. )  read  * '  church 
of  Oody  So  also  Westoott  and  Hort,  and  the  Engliah  Revision;  bat  the 
American  Committee  prefers,  with  Tischendorf ,  the  reading  rov  inflow,  which 
is  supported  by  A,  0*,  D,  E,  etc.,  and  suits  better  in  this  connection.  Paol 
often  speaks  of  **  the  ehureh  of  God/*  but  nowhere  of  ^*the  biood  of  God" 
Possibly,  as  Dr.  Hort  suggests,  vtov  may  have  dropped  out  in  a  yery  early  oopj 
after  rov  QUou,  See  a  full  discussion  by  Dr.  Abbot,  in  ''BibL  Sacra**  for 
1876,  pp.  813  sqq.  (for  icvplw),  and  by  Westoott  and  Hort,  Or^ek  TesC,  IL, 
Notes,  pp.  98  sqq.  (for  i^cov). 
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of  ffim  that  filleth  aU  in  all"  (1 :  23).  The  pleroma  of  the 
Grodhead  resides  in  Christ  corporeally ;  so  the  pleroma  of  Christ, 
the  plenitude  of  his  graces  and  enei*gies,  resides  in  the  church,  as 
his  body.  Christ's  fulness  is  God's  fulness ;  the  church's  ful- 
ness is  Christ's  fulness.  God  is  reflected  in  Christ,  Christ  is 
reflected  in  the  church. 

This  is  an  ideal  conception,  a  celestial  vision,  as  it  were,  of 
the  church  in  its  future  state  of  perfection.  Paul  hifiaself  repre- 
sents the  present  church  militant  as  a  gradual  growth  unto  the 
complete  stature  of  Christ's  fulness  (4 :  13-16).  We  look  in 
vain  for  an  actual  church  which  is  free  from  spot  or  wrinkle 
or  blemish  (5 :  27).  Even  the  apostolic  church  was  full  of  de- 
fects, as  we  may  learn  from  every  Epistle  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  church  consists  of  individual  Christians,  and  cannot 
be  complete  till  they  are  complete.  The  body  grows  and  matures 
with  its  several  members.  "  It  is  not  yet  made  manifest  what 
we  shall  be  "  (1  John  3  :  2). 

Nevertheless,  Paul's  church  is  not  a  speculation  or  fiction, 
like  Plato's  Bepublic  or  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia.  It  is  a 
reality  in  Christ,  who  is  absolutely  holy,  and  is  spiritually  and 
dynamically  present  in  his  church  always,  as  the  soul  is  present 
in  the  members  of  the  body.  And  it  sets  before  us  the  high 
standard  and  aim  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view ;  as  Christ  ex- 
horts every  one  individually  to  be  perfect,  even  as  our  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect  (Matt.  6  :  48). 

With  this  conception  of  the  church  is  closely  connected  Paul's 
profound  and  most  fmitful  idea  of  the  family.  He  calls  the  re- 
lation of  Christ  to  his  church  a  great  mystery  (6  :  32),  and  rep- 
resents it  as  the  archetype  of  the  marriage  relation,  whereby 
one  man  and  one  woman  become  one  flesh.  He  therefore  bases 
the  family  on  new  and  holy  ground,  and  makes  it  a  miniature 
of  the  church,  or  the  household  of  God.  Accordingly,  husbands 
are  to  love  their  wives  even  as  Christ  loved  the  church,  his 
bride,  and  gave  himself  up  for  her;  wives  are  to  obey  their 
husbands  as  the  church  is  subject  to  Christ,  the  head ;  parents 
are  to  love  their  children  as  Christ  and  the  church  love  the  in- 
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dividual  Christianfi ;  children  are  to  love  their  pai*ents  as  indi> 
vidiial  ChristiaDS  are  to  love  Christ  and  the  church.  The  full 
and  general  realization  of  this  domestic  ideal  would  be  heaven 
on  earth.     But  how  few  families  come  up  to  this  standard.' 

Ephesians  and  the  Wmtings  of  Johk. 

Paul  emphasizes  the  person  of  Christ  in  Colossians,  the  per- 
son and  ag^cy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Ephesians.  For  the  Holy 
Spirit  carries  on  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  church.  Christians 
are  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  unto  the  day  of  re- 
demption (1 :  13 ;  4 :  30).  The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation 
imparts  the  knowledge  of  Christ  (1 :  17 ;  3  :  16).  Christians 
should  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  (5  :  18),  take  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  and  pray  in  the  Spirit  at  all 
seasons  (6  :  17,  18). 

The  pneumatology  of  Ephesians  resembles  that  of  John,  as 
the  christology  of  Colossians  resembles  the  christology  of  John. 
It  is  the  Spirit  who  takes  out  of  the  "  fulness  "  of  Christ,  and 
shows  it  to  the  believer,  who  glorifies  the  Son  and  guides  into 
the  truth  (John  14 :  17 ;  15 :  26 ;  16 :  13-15,  etc.).  Great  promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  Spirit  also  in  Romans,  Galatiaiis,  Corin- 
thians, and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

John  does  not  speak  of  the  church  and  its  outward  organiza- 
tion (except  in  the  Apocalypse),  but  he  brings  Christ  in  as  dose 
and  vital  a  contact  with  the  individual  disciples  as  Paul  with 
the  whole  body.  Both  teach  the  unity  of  the  chnrcb  as  a 
fact,  and  as  an  aim  to  be  realized  more  and  more  by  the  effort 
of  Christians,  and  both  put  the  centre  of  unity  in  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

>  For  a  'fine  analysis  of  the  Epistle,  I  refer  to  Branne^s  Com,  in  the  Lan^ 
Series  (traDslated  by  Dr.  Riddle).  He  adopts  a  twofold,  SUer  and  Alfcnd  a 
threefold  (trinitarian)  division.  See  also  Dr.  Riddle's  dear  analysis  in  Scbalft 
Popular  Com,  on  the  New  Test.,  III.  (1882),  p.  355.  I.  Doctrinal  Part,  chs.  1-5 : 
The  ohoroh,  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  chosen,  redeemed,  and  united  is 
Christ.  II.  Practical  Part,  chn.  4-6 :  Tnerefore,  let  all  the  memben  of  tiM 
church  walk  in  unity,  in  love,  in  newness  of  life,  in  the  armor  of  God.  Bat 
we  should  remember  that  the  Epistle  is  not  strictly  Rystematic,  and  the  doc- 
trinal expositions  and  practical  exhortations  interlace  each  other. 
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Encyclical  Intent. 

EphesianB  was  intended  not  only  for  the  church  at  Ephesns, 
the  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor,  but  for  all  the  leading  churches 
of  that  district.  Hence  the  omission  of  the  words  "  in  Ephe- 
sub"  (1 : 1)  in  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.*  Hence,  also, 
the  absence  of  personal  and  local  intelligence.  The  encyclical 
destination  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  reference  in  Col.  4 :  16 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  church  of  Laodicea,  which  the  Colossians 
were  to  procure  and  to  read,  and  which  is  probably  identical 
with  our  canonical  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians." ' 

Character  and  Value  of  the  Epistle. 

Ephesians  is  the  most  churchly  book  of  the  New  Testament." 
But  it  presupposes  Colossians,  the  most  Christly  of  Paul's  Epis- 
tles. Its  churchliness  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  Christliness,  and 
has  no  sense  whatever  if  separated  from  this  root.  A  church  with- 
out Christ  would  be,  at  best,  a  praying  corpse  (and  there  are  such 
churches).  Paul  was  at  once  the  highest  of  high  chm*chmen, 
the  most  evangelical  of  evangelicals,  and  the  broadest  of  the 
broad,  because  most  comprehensive  in  his  grasp  and  furthest 
removed  from  all  pedantry  and  bigotry  of  sect  or  party. 

Ephesians  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  profound  and  diffi- 

*  4¥  *E^Vy  is  omitted  in  the  Sioaitio  and  Vatican  M8S.  Maicion  retained 
the  Bpiatle  under  the  title  ^^  To  the  Laodloenes,**  as  Tertallian  reports.  Dr. 
Hort  says:  *' Transcriptional  evidence  strongly  supports  the  testimony  of 
documents  against  ip  *L^4<r^,^  The  arguments  of  Meyer  and  of  Woldemar 
Schmidt  (in  the  fifth  ed.  of  Meyer  an  Ephetians)  in  favor  of  the  words  are 

'  not  conclusive. 

*  This  was  already  the  view  of  Maroion  in  the  second  century.  Meyer, 
however,  in  toe,.,  insists  that  another  letter  is  meant,  which  was  lost,  like  one 
to  the  Corinthians  The  apocryphal  Ep.  to  the  Laodiceans  (in  Fabricius, 
Gad.  Apacr,  N.  T.,  L  873  sqq.),  consisting  of  twenty  verses,  is  a  mere  fabrica- 
tion from  the  other  Epistles  of  Paul.  It  was  forbidden  by  the  Second  Council 
of  Nicaea  (787). 

s  But  the  very  reverse  of  churchy.  Nothing  can  be  further  removed  from 
the  genius  of  Paul  than  that  narrow,  mechanical,  and  pedantic  churchincM 
which  sticks  to  the  shell  of  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  mistakae  them 
for  the  kernel  within. 
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cult  (though  not  the  most  important)  of  his  Episdes.  It  certaiiily 
is  the  most  spiritual  and  devout,  composed  in  an  exalted  and 
transcendent  state  of  mind,  where  theology  rises  into  worship, 
and  meditation  into  oration.  It  is  the  Epistle  of  the  Heaven- 
lies  (t^  iirovpdpuLJj  a  solemn  liturgy,  an  ode  to  Christ  and  his 
spotless  bride,  the  Song  of  Songs  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
aged  apostle  soared  high  above  all  earthly  things  to  the  invis- 
ible and  eternal  realities  in  heaven.  From  his  gloomj  confine- 
ment he  ascended  for  a  season  to  the  mount  of  transfiguration. 
The  prisoner  of  Christ,  chained  to  a  heathen  soldier,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  conqueror,  clad  in  the  panoply  of  God,  and  sing- 
ing a  paean  of  victory. 

The  style  has  a  corresponding  rhythmical  flow  and  overflow, 
and  sounds  at  times  like  the  swell  of  a  majestic  organ/  It  is 
very  involved  and  presents  unusual  combinations,  but  this  is 
owing  to  the  pressure  and  grandeur  of  ideas ;  besides,  we  must 
remember  that  it  was  written  in  Greek,  which  admits  of  long 
periods  and  parentheses.  In  ch.  1 :  3-14  we  have  one  sentence 
with  no  less  than  seven  relative  clauses,  which  rise  like  a  thick 
cloud  of  incense  higher  and  higher  to  the  very  throne  of  GoA* 

'  Gh.  6  :  14  may  be  a  part  of  a  primitiye  hymn  after  the  type  of  Hebrew 
parallelism: 

*' Awake  thoa  that  sleepett, 
Ariie  thoa  from  the  dead : 
And  ChrUt  will  shine  npon  thee.*' 

'  In  literal  English  translation  such  a  sf  nf<enoe  is  nnqneatiottably  heAvy  ai^ 
cnmbrous.  X7n<*ympathetic  critios,  like  De  Wetbe,  Baur,  Benan,  HoltzmanSf 
oharaoterize  the  style  of  Ephesians  as  Terboee,  diffase,  OTerloaded,  -monoio- 
nons,  and  repetitions.  Bat  Grotins,  a  first-class  classical  scholar,  describe  it 
(in  his  Preface)  as  *'  rerum  mihUmitatem  adaqriam  rerbu  tubHmioribuM  gvam 
uUa  habuit  unqiiam  Ungua  humanaj*^  Earless  asserts  that  not  a  single  wofd 
in  the  Epistle  is  snperflaoas,  and  has  proved  it  in  his  very  able  oommentaTy. 
Alford  (III.  25)  remarks :  **  As  the  wonderfnl  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  in-^pin* 
tion  on  the  mind  of  man  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  more  evident  than  in  ths 
Epistle,  so,  to  discern  those  tbin<7B  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  spiritnal  mind  here 
more  than  anywhere  required."  He  contrasts,  under  this  view,  the  commen- 
taries of  DeWette  and  Stier.  putting  rather  too  high  an  estimate  on  the  latter. 
Maurice  [Unity  of  th£  K  T.,  p.  535 > :  ** Every  one  must  be  oonsdou)*  of  an 
overflowing  fulness  in  the  style  of  this  Etiistle,  as  if  the  apostle's  mind  conM 
not  contain  the  thoughts  that  were  at  work  in  him,  as  if  each  one  that  be 
uttered  had  a  luminous  train  before  it  and  behind  it,  frooi  which  it  could  not 
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Lntlier  reckoned  Ephesians  among  ^^the  best  and  noblest 
books  of  the  New  Testament."  Witsius  characterized  it  as  a 
divine  Epistle  glowing  with  the  flame  of  Christian  love  and  the 
splendor  of  holy  light.  Sraune  says :  ^^  The  exalted  significance 
of  the  Epistle  for  all  time  lies  in  its  fundamental  idea:  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  a  creation  of  the  Father  through  the 
Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  decreed  from  eternity,  destined  for 
eternity ;  it  is  the  ethical  cosmos ;  the  family  of  God  gathered 
in  the  world  and  in  history  and  still  further  to  be  gathered,  the 
object  of  his  nurtnre  and  care  in  time  and  in  eternity." 

These  are  Continental  judgments.  English  divines  are 
equally  strong  in  praise  of  this  Epistle.  Coleridge  calls  it  "  the 
divinest  composition  of  man ; "  Alford :  ^^  the  greatest  and  most 
heavenly  work  of  one  whose  very  imagination  is  peopled  with 
things  in  the  heavens ; "  Farrar :  "  the  Epistle  of  the  Ascension, 
the  most  sublime,  the  most  profound,  and  the  most  advanced 
and  final  utterance  of  that  mystery  of  the  gospel  which  it  was 
given  to  St.  Paul  for  the  first  time  to  proclaim  in  all  its  fulness 
to  the  Gentile  world." 

Theub  :  The  churoh  of  Christ,  the  family  of  God,  the  f olness  of  Christ. 

XiBADma  THonaHTS :  God  chose  us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of 
the  worid  that  we  shonld  be  holy  and  without  blemish  before  him  in 
love  (1 : 4).  In  him  we  have  our  redemption  through  his  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  our  trespasses,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace  (1 : 7). 
He  purposed  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ,  the  things  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  things  upon  the  earth  (1 :  10).  God  gave  him  to  be  head  over 
all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that 
fiUeth  all  in  all  (1 :  23).  God,  being  rich  in  meioy,  quickened  us 
together  with  Christ  and  raised  us  up  with  him,  and  made  us  to  sit 
with  him  in  the  heavenly  places,  in  Christ  Jesus  (2 : 4-6).  By  grace 
have  ye  been  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves :  U  is 
the  gift  of  God :  not  of  works,  that  no  man  should  gloiy  (2 : 8,  9). 

disengage  itself.**  Bishop  EUicott  says  that  the  difflcnlties  of  the  first  chap- 
ter are  '*  so  great  and  bo  deep  that  the  most  exact  language  and  the  most 
discrimmatlng  analysis  are  too  poor  and  too  weak  to  convey  the  force  or  con- 
nection of  expressions  so  angast,  and  thonghts  so  unspeakably  profound.** 
Dr.  Riddle :  *'It  is  the  greatness  of  the  Epistle  which  makes  it  so  difficult ; 
the  thought  seems  to  struggle  with  the  words,  which  seem  insufficient  to 
oonyey  the  transcendent  idea.'* 
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Christ  is  our  peace,  who  made  boih  one,  and  broke  down  the  mid- 
dle wall  of  partition  (2 :  14).  Ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  sojomn- 
ers,  bat  je  are  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God,  being  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Christ  Jesus  himself  being  the  chief  comer  stone  (2  :  19,  20).  Unto  me, 
who  am  less  than  the  least  of  aU  saints,  was  this  grace  given,  to  praaeh 
nnto  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  (3 : 8).  That  Ghzisk 
may  dwell  in  jour  hearts  through  faith ;  to  the  end  that  je,  being  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  strong  to  apprehend  with  all  the  saints 
what  is  the  breadth  and  length  and  height  and  depth,  and  to  know  the 
love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  may  be  filled  unto  all 
the  fulness  of  God  (3 :  17-19).  Gtive  diligence  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  (4:3).  T?iere  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit, 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  over 
all,  and  through  aU,  and  in  all  (4 :  6).  He  gave  some  to  be  apostles ;  and 
some,  prophets ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints  (4 :  11, 12).  Speak  the  truth  in  love  (4 :  16).  Put  on  the  new 
man,  which  after  God  hath  been  created  in  righteousness  and  holiness 
of  truth  (4  :  24).  Be  ye  therefore  imitators  of  God,  as  beloved  children, 
and  Wfldk  in  love,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  you,  and  gave  himself  up  for 
us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  an  odor  of  a  sweet  smell  (5 : 1, 2). 
Wives,  be  in  svJyeciion  tmto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord  (5 :  22). 
Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  sad 
gave  himself  up  for  it  (5  :  25).  This  mystery  is  great ;  but  I  speak  in 
regard  of  Christ  and  of  the  church  (5  :  32).  Children,  obey  your  parenti 
in  the  Lord  (6  : 1).  Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able 
to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil  (6 :  11). 


§  96.    Colosaicma  cmd  EpJiesiana  Cornered  and  Vindicated. 

Comparison. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians  were  written 
about  the  same  time  and  transmitted  through  the  same  mes- 
senger, Tychicus.  They  are  as  closely  related  to  each  other  as 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  to  the  Romans.  They  handle 
the  same  theme,  Christ  and  his  church;  as  Galatians  and 
Eomans  discuss  the  same  doctrines  of  salvation  by  free  grace 
and  justification  by  faith. 

But  Colossians,  like  Galatians,  arose  from  a  specific  emer- 
gency, and  is  brief,  terse,  polemical;  while  Epheeians,  like 
Ilomans,  is  expanded,  calm,  irenical.     Colossians  is  directed 
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against  the  incipient  Gnostic  (paganizing)  heresy,  as  Galatians 
is  directed  against  the  Judaizing  heresy.  The  former  is  anti- 
Essenic  and  anti-ascetic,  the  latter  is  anti-Pharisaic  and  anti- 
legalistic;  the  one  deals  with  a  speculative  expansion  and 
fantastic  evaporation,  the  latter,  with  a  bigoted  contraction,  of 
Christianity ;  yet  both  these  tendencies,  like  all  extremes,  have 
points  of  contact  and  admit  of  strange  amalgamations ;  and  in 
fact  the  Colossian  and  Galatian  errorists  united  in  their  cere- 
monial observance  of  circumcision  and  the  Sabbath.  Ephesians, 
like  Romans,  is  an  independent  exposition  of  the  positive  truth, 
of  which  the  heresy  opposed  in  the  other  Epistles  is  a  perversion 
or  caricature. 

Again,  Colossians  and  Ephesians  differ  from  each  other  in 
the  modification  and  application  of  their  common  theme :  Colos- 
sians is  christological  and  represents  Christ  as  the  true  jpleroma 
or  plenitude  of  the  Godhead,  the  totality  of  divine  attributes 
and  powers ;  Ephesians  is  ecclesiological  and  exhibits  the  ideal 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  as  the  re&ected  jpleroma  of  Christ, 
"  the  fulness  of  Him  who  filletli  all  in  all."  Christology  natur- 
ally precedes  ecclesiology  in  the  order  of  the  system,  as  Christ 
precedes  the  church ;  and  Colossians  preceded  Ephesians  most 
probably  also  in  the  order  of  composition,  as  the  outline  pre- 
cedes the  full  picture ;  but  they  were  not  far  apart,  and  arose 
from  the  same  train  of  meditation.* 

This  relationship  of  resemblance  and  contrast  can  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  only  on  the  assumption  of  the  same  authorship, 
the  same  time  of  composition,  and  the  same  group  of  churches 

'  Lardner,  Credner,  Mayerhoff,  Hofmann,  and  Renss  reverse  the  order  on 
the  ground  of  Col.  4  :  16,  which  refers  to  '^  the  Epistle  from  Laodicea,"  as- 
Burning  that  this  is  the  encyclical  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Bat  Paul  may 
have  done  that  by  anticipation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jrol  ^/Uis  (that  ye  also 
as  well  as  those  to  whom  I  have  just  written)  in  Eph.  6  :  21,  as  compared  with 
CoL  4  : 7,  justifies  the  opposite  ooncluBion  (as  Harless  shows,  Com.,  p.  liz). 
Benss  thinks  that  in  writing  two  letters  on  the  same  topic  the  second  is  apt 
to  be  the  shorter.  But  the  reverse  is  more  frequent,  as  a  second  edition  of  a 
book  is  usually  larger  than  the  first.  DeWette,  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Holtz- 
mann  regard  Ephesians  as  an  enlarged  recasting  ( UmarbeUung  and  Ueberar- 
bsUung)  of  Colossians  by  a  pupU  of  Paul 
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endangered  by  the  same  heretical  modes  of  thought.  With 
Paul  as  the  author  of  both  everything  is  clear ;  without  that 
assumption  everything  is  dark  and  uncertain.  ^'Ifon  est  cuius- 
vis  homirvis^^^  says  Erasmus,  "  PavUnum  pectus  ^ngere  ;  tonatj 
fvlgxi/ratj  merasflwmmas  loquitur  PaulmsP  * 

AlJTHOESHIP. 

The  genuineness  of  the  two  cognate  Epistles  has  recently 

been  doubted  and  denied,  but  the  negative  critics  are  by  no 

means  agreed ;  some  surrender  Ephesians  but  retain  Colossiaiifi, 

others  reverse  the  case;  while  Baur,  always  bolder  and  more 

consistent  than  liis  predecessors,  rejects  both.* 

>  Annot.  adOoLA:  16. 

*  DeWette  first  attacked  Ephesians  as  a  yerbose  expansioii  (toortreieks  Er- 
toeiterunff)  of  the  genaine  Colossiana  by  a  papil  of  Paal.  See  hia  Introd.  to  tki 
New  Te$t,  (1820,  6th  ed.  by  Messner  and  Lunemann,  1860,  pp.  313  sqq.,  and  es- 
pecially his  Com,  on  Eph.,  1843  and  1847).  He  based  his  donbtB  chiefly  on  the 
apparent  dependence  of  Ephesians  on  Colossians,  and  oonld  not  appreciate  the 
originality  and  depth  of  Ephesians.  Hayerhoff  first  attacked  Golossians  (1838) 
as  a  post -Panline  abridgment  of  Ephesians  which  he  regarded  as  genuine.  Baur 
attacked  both  (1845),  as  his  papil  Sohwegler  did  (1846),  and  assigned  them  to 
an  anti- Gnostic  writer  of  the  later  Panline  school.  He  was  foUowed  bj  Hilgea- 
feld  (1870,  1873,  and  1875).  Hitzig  proposed  a  middle  view  (1870),  that  a 
genuine  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Golossians  was  enlarged  and  adapted  by  the 
same  author  who  wrote  Ephesians,  and  this  view  was  elaborately  carried  oat 
by  Holtzmann  with  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  Pauline  original  {Kritik  dir 
EpTuseT'  und  Kolosserbriefe^  Leipzig,  1872).  But  the  assumption  of  another 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Golossians  is  a  pure  critical  fiction.  History  knows  only 
of  one  such  Epistle.  Pfleiderer  (1873,  Pavlinwnv»,  p.  370  sq.  and  434)  aabstaa- 
tially  agrees  with  Holtzmann,  but  assumes  two  different  authors  for  the  two 
Epistles.  He  regards  Ephesians  as  an  advance  from  old  Paulinism  to  the 
Johannean  theology.  Benan  and  Ewald  admit  Golossians  to  be  gennine,  but 
surrender  EphesiaDs,  assigning  it,  however,  to  an  earlier  date  than  the 
T&bingen  critics  (Ewald  to  A. D.  75  or  80).  On  the  other  hand,  the  genuine- 
ness of  both  Epistles  has  been  ably  defended  by  Bleek,  Meyer,  Wddemar 
Bchmidt,  Braune.  Weiss,  Alford,  Farrar.  Bishop  Lightfoot,  in  hia  Gom,  m 
Col.,  promises  to  take  the  question  of  genuineness  up  in  the  Gam.  on  Epka., 
which,  however,  has  not  yet  appeared.  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  in  the  turned 
edition  of  his  IntroduGtion  to  the  Study  of  the  New  TeeL  (1883,  vd.  IL  176 
sqq.  and  20>>  sqq.),  reproduces  the  objectionB  of  the  Tttbingen  criticB.  and 
adds  some  new  ones  which  are  not  very  creditable  to  his  judgment,  <l^« 
Paul  could  not  warn  the  Ephesians  to  steal  n')  more  (4  :  23),  and  not  to  be 
drunk  (5  :  18),  because  **the  Ghristians  of  Asia  Minor  had  no  tendenp^  to 
drunken  ezoeases,  but  rather  to  ascetic  abstinenoe  from  wine ;  and  the  advice 
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They  most  stand  or  fall  together.  But  they  will  stand.  They 
represent,  indeed,  an  advanced  state  of  christological  and  eccle- 
siologieal  knowledge  in  the  apostolic  age,  but  they  have  their 
roots  in  the  older  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  are  brimful  of  his  spirit. 
They  were  called  forth  by  a  new  phase  of  error,  and  brought 
out  new  statements  of  truth  with  new  words  and  phrases  adapted 
to  the  case.  They  contain  nothing  that  Paul  could  not  have 
written  consistently  with  his  older  Epistles,  and  there  is  no 
known  pupil  of  Paul  who  could  have  forged  such  highly  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  letters  in  his  name  and  equalled,  if  not 
out-Pauled  Paul.*  The  external  testimonies  are  unanimous  in 
favor  of  the  Pauline  authorship,  and  go  as  far  back  as  Justin 
Martyr,  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  the  heretical  Marcion  (about 
140),  who  included  both  Epistles  in  his  mutilated  canon.' 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  urged  against  their  Pauline 
origin,  especially  of  Ephesians,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  striking  resemblance  of  the  two  Epistles,  and  the  ap- 
parent repetitiousness  and  dependence  of  Ephesians  on  Colos- 
sians,  which  seem  to  be  unworthy  of  such  an  original  thinker  as 
Paul.*  But  this  resemblance,  which  is  more  striking  in  the 
practical  than  in  the  doctrinal  part,  is  not  the  resemblance  be- 
tween an  author  and  an  imitator,  but  of  two  compositions  of 

given  to  Timothy  might  perhaps  have  been  more  suitable :  *  Drink  a  little 
wine'  ^  (p.  218).  Bac  what  then  becomes  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
who  tolerated  an  incestnons  person  in  their  midst  and  disgraced  the  Ioto  feasts 
bj  intemperance  ?  What  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  which  contains  a 
similar  warning  against  drunkenness  (tS  :  13)  ?  And  what  could  induce  a 
pseudo-Paul  to  slander  the  church  at  Epbesus,  if  it  was  exceptionally  pure  ? 

*  Farrar  (II.  602) :  '^  We  might  weU  be  amazed  if  the  first  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ  produced  a  totally  unknown  writer  who,  assuming 
the  name  of  Paul,  treats  the  mystery  which  it  was  given  him  to  reyeal  with  a 
masterly  power  which  the  apostle  himself  rarely  equalled,  and  most  certainly 
never  surpassed.  Let  any  one  study  the  remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and 
he  may  well  be  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which  writers  of  the  Tiibingen 
M^hool,  and  their  successors,  ansume  the  existence  of  Pauls  who  liyed  unheard 
of  and  died  unknown,  though  they  were  intellectuaUy  and  spiritually  the 
equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  of  St.  Paul  himself  I " 

'  See  the  quotations  in  Charteris's  Canonieity,  pp.  237  sqq.  and  247  sqq. 

'  This  is  DeWette*s  chief  argument.  See  his  table  of  parallel  psissages  in 
Einleitungy  §  146a  (pp.  818-818  of  the  sixth  ed.). 
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the  same  author,  written  about  the  same  time  on  two  doeely 
connected  topics ;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  an  equally  mailed 
variety  in  thought  and  language. 

2.  The  absence  of  personal  and  local  references  in  Ephedans. 
This  is,  as  already  remarked,  sufficiently  explained  by  the  ency- 
clical character  of  that  Epistle. 

3.  A  number  of  peculiar  words  not  found  elsewhere  in  tlie 
Pauline  Epistles.*  But  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  new 
ideas,  and  must  be  expected  from  a  mind  so  rich  as  Paulas. 
Erery  Epistle  contains  some  hapaaiegomeTui.  The  only  thing 
which  is  somewhat  startling  is  that  an  apostle  should  speak  of 
"  Jwly  apostles  and  prophets  '*  (Eph.  3  :  5),  but  the  term  '*  holy^ 
(Srfi^i)  is  applied  in  the  New  Testanient  to  all  Christians,  as 
being  consecrated  to  God  (arfiacfUvoi,  John  17 :  17),  and  not  in 
the  later  ecclesiastical  sense  of  a  spiritual  nobility.  It  implies 
no  contradiction  to  Eph,  3 : 8,  where  the  autlior  calls  himself 
"  the  least  of  all  saints  "  (comp.  1  Cor.  15  :  9,  "I  am  the  least  of 
the  apostles''). 

4.  The  only  argument  of  any  weight  is  the  alleged  post- 
Pauline  rise  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  which  is  undoubtedlr 
opposed  in  Colossians  (not  in  Ephesians,  at  least  not  directiv). 
But  why  should  this  heresy  not  have  arisen  in  the  apostolic  age 
as  well  as  the  Judaizing  heresy  which  sprung  up  before  -a^d.  50, 
and  followed  Paul  everywhere  ?  The  tares  spring  up  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  wheat.  Error  is  the  shadow  of  truth. 
Simon  Magus,  the  contemporary  of  Peter,  and  the  Gnostic 
Cerinthus,  the  contemporary  of  John,  are  certainly  historic 
persons.    Paul  speaks  (1  Cor.  8  : 1)  of  a  "gnosis  which  puffetli 

1  Such  as  al<rx»o\orla  (CoL  8  : 8),  hfroMnrKtipic^  (1  :  24>,  wlfrn^mUm  (i  :  SO^. 
i^tXo^imaKtla  (2:  23),  wtdat^oXoyla  (2:4);  rk  ^wwpdpta  (Eph.  1  :8,  90;  8:^; 
8  :  10;  6  :  12),  rk  w¥wuarued  (6  :  12),  Kwrfiotcpdropts  (6  :  12),  wokvwtUiXm  09^» 
(8  :  10).  Even  the  word  &^<rif  (Gol.  1  :  14  and  Eph.  1  :  7)  for  wtlptnt  (Bern. 
3  :  25)  has  heen  counted  among  the  strange  terms,  as  if  Paul  had  not  knoini 
before  of  the  remission  of  sins.  Holtzmann  has  most  carefally  eUboimtad  the 
philological  argament.  But  the  veteran  Renss  (L  112)  treats  it  as  fotOe,  and 
even  Davidson  mnst  admit  (II.  210)  thnt  "the  sentiments  (of  Ephesians^  btp 
generally  Pauline,  as  well  as  the  diction,"  though  he  adds  that  ^*  both  bebiy 
marks  of  another  writer." 
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up,"  and  warned  the  Ephesian  elders,  as  earlj  as  58,  of  the 
rising  of  disturbing  errorists  from  their  own  midst ;  and  the 
Apocalypse,  which  the  Tubingen  critics  assign  to  the  year  68, 
certainly  opposes  the  antinomian  type  of  Gnosticism,  the  error 
of  the  Kicolaitans  (2 : 6,  15,  20),  which  the  early  Fathers  de- 
rived from  one  of  the  first  seven  deacons  of  Jerusalem.  All 
the  elements  of  Gnosticism — ^Ebionism,  Platonism,  Philoism, 
syncretism,  asceticism,  antinomianism  —  were  extant  before 
Christ,  and  it  needed  only  a  spark  of  Christian  truth  to  set  the 
inflammable  material  on  fire.  The  universal  sentiment  of  the 
Fathers,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it  up  to  Irenseus,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  Polycarp  found  the  origin  of  Gnosticism  in  the  apostolic 
age,  and  called  Simon  Magus  its  father  or  grandfather. 

Against  their  testimony,  the  isolated  passage  of  H^esippus, 
so  often  quoted  by  the  negative  critics,'  has  not  the  weight  of  a 
feather.  This  credulous,  inaccurate,  and  narrow-minded  Jewish 
Christian  writer  said,  according  to  Eusebius,  that  the  church  en- 
joyed profound  peace,  and  was  *^  a  pure  and  unoormpted  vir- 
gin,'' governed  by  brothers  and  relations  of  Jesus,  until  the  age 
of  Trajan,  when,  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  ^^  the  knowl- 
edge falsely  so  called"  (y^evBcl>wfAO^  yv&<n^j  comp.  1  Tim.  6 :  20), 
openly  raised  its  head.*  But  he  speaks  of  the  church  in  Pales- 
tine, not  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  he  was  certainly  mistaken  in  this 
dream  of  an  age  of  absolute  purity  and  peace.  The  Tiibin- 
gen  school  itself  maintains  the  very  opposite  view.      Every 

1  Baar,  Scliwegler,  and  Hilgenfeld  {Einieit,  652  sq.). 

•  Bob.,  K  B.,  III.  83 :  "  The  aame  author  [Hegeaippna],  relatSnir  the  CTento 
of  the  times,  also  aaja  that  '  the  chaxoh  oontinaed  ontil  then  aa  a  pure  and 
nncorrnpt  virgfin  {wap»4vos  ito^apii  ml  iBid»p!^9pos  I^wwf  ^  iicKKii<ria);  whUst  if 
there  were  any  at  aU  that  attempted  to  penrert  the  sound  doctrine  of  the 
saving  gospel,  they  were  yet  skulking  in  darkness  (^r  Wm»  »ow  ^K^ti) ;  but 
when  the  sacred  choir  of  the  apostles  became  extinct,  and  the  generation  of 
those  that  had  been  priTileged  to  hear  their  inspired  wisdom  had  passed  away, 
then  also  arose  the  combination  of  godless  error  through  the  fraud  of  false 
teachers.  These  also,  as  there  was  none  of  the  apostles  left,  henceforth 
attempted,  without  shame  (ywfipf  Xoathw  ^  r$  iccfa\$),  to  preach  their  falsely 
so-caUed  gnoslB  against  the  gospel  of  truth.'  Such  is  the  statement  of  Hege- 
sippuB.**  Oomp.  the  notes  on  the  passage  by  Heiniohen  in  his  ed.  of  Euseb. , 
Tome  III.,  pp.  100-108. 
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Epistle,  as  well  as  the  Acts,  bears  testimonj  to  the  profound 
agitations,  parties,  and  evils  of  the  church,  inclading  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  first  great  theological  controversj  was  fought 
out  bj  the  apostles  themselves.  But  fl^esippns  corrects  him- 
self, and  makes  a  distinction  between  the  secret  working  and 
the  open  and  ahamdeM  manifestation  .oi  heresy.  The  former 
began,  he  intimates,  in  the  apostolic  age;  the  latter  showed 
itself  afterward/  Gnosticism,  like  modem  Bationalism,*  had 
a  growth  of  a  hundred  jears  before  it  came  to  full  matuiitv. 
A  post-apostolic  writer  would  have  dealt  very  differently  with 
the  fully  developed  systems  of  Basilides,  Valentinus,  and  Mar- 
cion.  And  yet  the  two  short  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians  strike  at  the  roots  of  this  error,  and  teach  the  posi- 
tive truth  with  an  originality,  vigor,  and  depth  that  makes 
them  more  valuable,  even  as  a  refutation,  than  the  five  books 
of  Irenffius  against  Onosticism,  and  the  ten  books  of  the  Phil- 
osophumena  of  Hippolytus;  and  this  patent  fact  is  the  best 
proof  of  their  apostolic  origin. 


§  97.     Ths  EpisOe  to  the  PhUvppians. 

The  Chubch  at  Philippi. 

Philippi  was  a  city  of  Macedonia,  founded  by  and  called  after 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  fertile  region, 
with  contiguous  gold  and  silver  mines,  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  river  and  the  highway  between  Asia  and  Europe,  ten 
miles  from  the  seacoast.  It  acquired  immortal  fame  by  the 
j  battle  between  Brutus  and  Mark  Antony  (b.o.  42),  in  which  the 

^  The  same  HegesippoB,  in  Ens.,  IV.  22,  places  the  rise  of  the  herenes  in 
the  Palestinian  chnich  immediately  after  the  death  of  James,  and  traces  some 
of  them  back  to  Simon  Magus.  He  was  evidently  familiar  with  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  and  borrowed  from  them  the  terms  ifffv8i6iv/io9  yv&vts^  hr^foSMrKoXm^ 

*  The  critical  school  of  Rationalism  began  in  Germany  with  Semler  of  Hialle 
(1725-1791).  in  ttie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  culminated  in  the 
Tubingen  School  of  our  own  age. 
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Boman  republic  died  and  the  empire  was  bom.  After  that 
event  it  had  the  rank  of  a  Eoman  military  colony,  with  the  high- 
soanding  title,  "  Colonia  Anguflta  Julia  Philippensis."  *  Hence 
its  mixed  population,  the  Greeks,  of  course,  prevailing,  next  the 
Soman  colonists  and  magistrates,  and  last  a  limited  number  of 
Jews,  who  had  a  place  of  prayer  on  the  riverside.  It  was  visited 
by  Paul,  in  company  with  Silas,  Timothy,  and  Luke,  on  his  second 
nwssionary  tour,  in  the  year  52,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  first 
Christian  congregation  on  the  classical  soil  of  Greece.  Lydia, 
the  purple  dealer  of  Thyatira  and  a  half  proselyte  to  Judaism,  a 
native  slave-girl  with  a  divining  spirit,  which  was  used  by  her 
masters  as  a  means  of  gain  among  the  superstitious  heathen, 
and  a  Koman  jailer,  were  the  first  converts,  and  fitly  represent 
the  three  nationalities  (Jew,  Greek,  and  Boman)  and  the  classes 
of  society  which  were  especially  benefited  by  Christianity.  "  In 
the  history  of  the  gospel  at  Philippi,  as  in  the  history  of  the 
church  at  large,  is  reflected  the  great  maxim  of  Christianity, 
the  central  truth  of  the  apostle's  teaching,  that  here  is  '  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  neither  male  nor  female, 
but  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.' "  •  Here,  also,  are  the  first  re- 
corded instances  of  whole  households  (of  Lydia  and  the  jailer) 
being  baptized  and  gathered  into  the  church,  of  which  the 
family  is  the  chief  nursery.  The  congregation  was  fully  organ- 
ized, with  bishops  (presbyters)  and  deacons  at  tlie  head  (Phil. 
1:1). 

Here  the  apostle  was  severely  persecuted  and  marvellously 
delivered.  Here  he  had  his  most  loyal  and  devoted  converts, 
who  were  his  "  joy  and  crown."  For  them  he  felt  the  strongest 
personal  attachment ;  from  them  alone  he  would  receive  contri- 
butions for  his  support.     In  the  autumn  of  the  year  57,  aft^r 

*  Angnstus  oonf erred  upon  Philippi  the  speoial  privilege  of  the  '^jos  Itali- 
<mm.*'  which  made  it  a  mmiature  likeness  of  the  Boman  people,  with  '*  prse- 
toTB  **  and  '*  liotors,"  and  the  other  titles  of  the  Boman  magistrates  Under  this 
character  the  cil^  appears  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  (16  :  12  sqq.),  where 
*'the  pride  and  privilege  of 'Boman  citizenship  confront  ns  at  every  turn.** 
See  Lightfoot,  pp.  60  sqq. ,  Bxaone,  and  Lamhj. 

-Lightfoot,  Le.,p.  58. 
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five  years'  absence,  he  paid  a  second  visit  U^  Philippi,  having  in 
the  meantime  kept  up  constant  intercourse  with  the  congrega- 
tion through  living  messengers;  and  on  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  he  stopped  at 
Philippi  to  keep  the  paschal  feast  with  his  beloved  brethr^. 
They  had  liberally  contributed  out  of  their  poverty  to  the  relief 
of  the  churches  in  Judaaa.  When  they  heard  of  his  arrival  at 
Bome,  tliey  again  sent  him  timely  assistance  through  Epaphro- 
ditus,  who  also  ofiEered  his  personal  services  to  the  prisoner  of 
the  Lord,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  health  and  almost  his  life.  It 
was  through  this  faithful  fellow-worker  that  Paul  sent  his  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  Philippians,  hoping,  after  his  release,  to  visit 
them  in  person  once  more. 

The  Epistlb. 

The  Epistle  reflects,  in  f  amOiar  ease,  his  relations  to  this  be- 
loved flock,  which  rested  on  the  love  of  Christ.  It  is  not  sys- 
tematic, not  polemic,  nor  apologetic,  but  personal  and  aatobio- 
^aphic,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  and  to  some  extent,  also,  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  It  is  the  free  outflow  of  tender  love  and 
gratitude,  and  full  of  joy  and  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of  life 
and  death.  It  is  like  his  midnight  hymn  of  praise  in  the  dun- 
geon  of  Philippi.  '^Bejoice  in  the  Lord  alway;  again  I  will 
say.  Rejoice  "  (4 : 4).*  This  is  the  key-note  of  the  letter.*  It 
proves  that  a  healthy  Christian  faith,  far  from  depressing  and 
saddening  the  heart,  makes  truly  happy  and  contented  even  in 
prison.    It  is  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 

'  X^p^^  **  oombines  a  parting  benediction  with  an  exhortation  to  cheeifiil- 
neas.    It  is  neither  *  fareweU *  alone,  nor  ^rejoioe*  alone"  (Lightfoot). 

*  Bengel :  '*  Summa  EpigMa :  Gaudeo,  gaudete,''  Fairar  (IL  423} :  <'  If  aaj 
one  compare  the  spirit  of  the  beat-known  daasio  wiiteni  in  their  advesHtf 
with  that  which  was  habitual  to  the  far  deeper  wrongs  and  far  deadlier  anifir' 
inga  of  St.  Panl—if  he  will  compare  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  with  the 
*  Tnstia '  of  Ovid,  the  letters  of  Cicero  from  exile,  or  the  treatise  wiaA 
Seneca  dedicated  to  Polybius  from  his  banishment  in  GorBioa--he  msj  set.  if 
he  will,  the  difference  which  Christianitj  haa  made  in  the  happinass  <rf 
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the  character  of  the  apostle.  In  acknowledging  the  gift  of  the 
Philippians,  he  gracefally  and  delicately  mingles  manly  inde- 
pendence and  gratitude.  He  had  no  doctrinal  error,  nor  prac- 
tical yice  to  rebnke,  as  in  Galatians  and  Corinthians. 

The  only  discordant  tone  is  the  warning  against  "  the  dogs  of 
the  concision''  {Kararofiij,  3 : 2),  as  he  sarcastically  calls  the  cham- 
pions of  circumcision  (^epirofiri)^  who  everywhere  sowed  tares 
in  his  wheat  fields,  and  at  that  very  time  tried  to  check  his  use- 
fulness in  Home  by  substituting  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
for  the  righteousness  of  faith.  But  he  guards  the  readers  with 
equal  earnestness  against  the  opposite  extreme  of  antinomian 
license  (3 :  12-21).  In  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  personal  and 
social  rivalry  and  contention  which  manifested  itself  among  the 
Fhilippians,  Paul  reminds  them  of  the  self-denying  example  of 
Christ,  who  was  the  highest  of  all,  and  yet  became  the  lowliest 
of  all  by  divesting  himself  of  his  divine  majesty  and  humbling 
himself,  even  to  the  death  on  the  cross,  and  who,  in  reward  for 
his  obedience,  was  exalted  above  every  name  (2  : 1-11). 

This  is  the  most  important  doctrinal  passage  of  the  letter, 
and  contains  (together  with  2  Cor.  8 : 9)  the  fruitful  germ  of  the 
speculations  on  the  natiu*e  and  extent  of  the  JceTumSj  which 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  history  of  christology.'  It  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  apparently  accidental  occasion  of  some 
of  the  deepest  utterances  of  the  apostle.  "  With  passages  full  of 
elegant  negligence  (1 :  29),  like  Plato's  dialogues  and  Cicero's 
letters,  it  has  passages  of  wonderful  eloquence,  and  proceeds 
from  outward  relations  and  special  circumstances  to  wide-reach- 
ing thoughts  and  grand  conceptions."  * 

The  objections  against  the  genuineness  raised  by  a  few  hyper- 
critics  are  not  worthy  of  a  serious  refutation.' 

>  The  kenosifl  oontroyersy  between  the  Lntberans  of  Giessen  and  TQbingen 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  and  the  more  eztensiTe  kenoda 
literature  in  the  nineteenth  century  (ThomasiuB,  Liebner,  Gees,  Godet,  eto.). 

*  Dr.  Braune,  in  Lange*B  Com.,  p.  4. 

*  The  arguments  of  Baur  and  Schwegler  have  been  set  aside  by  LQnemann 
(1847),  Brftokner  (1848),  Reach  (1850),  Hilgenfeld  (1871),  and  Reuse  (1875); 
those  of  Holsten  (1875  and  1876)  by  P.  W.  Schmidt,  Neutestam,  Hyp&rkriHk^ 
1880.  Comp.  HoUmann  in  Hilgenfeld^s  '<  Zeitschrift  fiir  wisa.  TheoL,'*  1881, 
98iq<l. 
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The  Latbb  Bjbtoby. 

The  snbseqaent  histoty  of  the  church  at  Philippi  is  rather 
disappointing,  like  that  of  the  other  apostolic  churches  in  the 
East  It  appears  again  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  who  passed 
through  the  place  on  his  way  to  his  martyrdom  in  £(nne,  and 
was  kindly  entertained  and  escorted  by  the  brethren,  and  in  the 
Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  who  expressed  his  joy 
that  ^^  the  sturdy  root  of  their  faith,  famous  from  the  eariiest 
days,  still  survives  and  bears  fruit  unto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
and  alludes  to  the  labors  of  ^^  the  blessed  and  glorious  Paul  ^ 
among  them.  *  TertuUian  appeals  to  the  Philippian  church  as 
still  maintaining  the  aposde^s  doctrine  and  reading  his  Epistle 
publicly.  The  name  of  its  bishop  Ib  mentioned  here  and  there 
in  the  records  of  councils,  but  that  is  all.  During  tlie  middle 
ages  the  city  was  turned  into  a  wretched  village,  and  the 
bishopric  into  a  mere  shadow.  At  present  tliere  is  not  even  a 
village  on  the  site,  but  only  a  caravansary,  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  ruins,  which  consist  of  a  theatre,  broken  marble  columns, 
two  lofty  gateways,  and  a  portion  of  the  city  wall.'  "  Of  the 
church  which  stood  foremost  among  all  the  apostolic  communi- 
ties in  faith  and  love,  it  may  literally  be  said  that  not  one  stone 
stands  upon  another.  Its  whole  career  is  a  signal  monument  of 
the  inscrutable  counsels  of  God.  Bom  into  the  world  witii  the 
brightest  promise,  the  church  of  Philippi  has  lived  without  a 
history  and  perished  without  a  memorial."  * 

But  in  Paul's  Epistle  that  noble  little  band  of  Christians  still 
lives  and  blesses  the  church  in  distant  countries. 


'  Dr.  H.  B.  Haokett,  who  yisited  the  spot,  correots  the  falae  statement  of 
Meyer  and  other  commentaton  that  there  ib  still  a  village  (Felibah,  or  Fillbid- 
jek,  as  Fanar  says)  on  the  former  site.  8ee  his  translation  of  Braone  on 
PM,p.  6. 

*  Lightfoot,  p.  64.  Bnt  almost  the  same  sad  tale  may  be  told  of  the 
ohnrohes  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  nnder  the  withering  role  of  the 
Mohammedan  Tnrks.  Even  Ephesns,  where  both  Paul  and  John  laboxed  so 
snooessfnlly,  is  little  more  than  a  heap  of  rains. 
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Thbmb  :  Theological :  The  self-humiHation  (cciwo-ir)  of  Christ  for  our 
salvation  (2  : 5-11).    Praotioal :  Christian  oheerfalness. 

Ijsadino  Thoughts  :  He  who  began  a  good  work  in  yon  will  perfect 
it  (1 : 6).  If  only  Christ  is  preached,  I  rejoice  (1 :  13).  To  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain  (1 :  21).  Have  this  mind  in  yon,  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesns :  who  emptied  himself,  etc.  (2 : 5  sqq.).  God  work- 
eth  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  work  (2 :  13).  Bejoice  in  the  Lord  alway  • 
again  I  will  say,  Bejoice  (3 : 1 ;  4 : 1).  I  count  all  things  to  be  loss  for 
the  exoeUency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  (3 : 8).  I  press  on  toward  the 
goal  unto  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  Qod  in  Christ  Jesus  (3 :  14). 
"Wbatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honorable,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and 
if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things  (4 : 8).  The  peace  of  Qod 
paaaeth  all  understanding  (4 : 7). 


§  98.  The  EpisOe  to  Philemon. 

Of  the  many  private  letters  of  introduction  and  recommenda- 
tion which  Paul  must  have  written  during  his  long  life,  only 
one  is  left  to  us,  very  brief  but  very  weighty.  It  is  addressed 
to  Philemon,  a  zealous  Christian  at  Coloss®,  a  convert  of  Paul 
and  apparently  a  layman,  who  lent  liis  house  for  the  religious 
meetings  of  the  brethren.*  The  name  recalls  the  touching 
mythological  legend  of  the  faithful  old  couple,  Philemon  and 
Baucis,  who,  in  the  same  province  of  Phrygia,  entertained  gods 
unawares  and  were  rewarded  for  their  simple  hospitality  and  con- 
jugal love.  The  letter  was  written  and  transmitted  at  the  same 
time  as  that  to  the  Colossians.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  per- 
sonal postscript  to  it. 

It  was  a  letter  of  recommendation  of  Onesimus  (i.^.,  Profit- 
able),' a  slave  of  Philemon,  who  had  run  away  from  his  master 
on  account  of  some  offence  (probably  theft,  a  very  common  sin 

'  A  worthlesB  tradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Coloss»  and  a  martyr  in  the 
Neronian  persecation.  So  Onesimus  and  almost  every  important  man  in  the 
apostolio  charch  was  turned  into  a  bishop  and  martyr.  On  the  names  in  the 
Epistle,  see  Lightf oot's  Com.  on  CoL  and  PhUem. ,  pp.  372  sqq. 

*  Henoe  the  goodhnmored  play  on  the  meaning  of  the  word,  ver.  11, 
ikx/fvrrosj  ^ISxf^t^^^^t  **  unprofitable  to  thee,  bnt  now  profitable  to  thee  and  to 
me  ;*'  and  the  play  on  the  name,  ver.  20,  hwoliiiiv^  **  let  me  have  comfort  in 
thee." 
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ot  slavee)/  fell  in  with  Paul  at  Borne,  of  whom  he  may  have 
heard  in  the  weekly  meetings  at  Colossse,  or  through  EpaphraSy 
his  fellow-townsman,  was  converted  by  him  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  now  desired  to  return,  as  a  penitent,  in  company  with 
Tycliicus,  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (CoL  4 :  9)l 

Paul  and  Slayebt. 

The  Epistle  is  purely  personal,  yet  most  significant.  Panl 
omits  his  official  title,  and  substitutes  the  touching  designation, 
"a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus,"  thereby  going  directly  to  the 
heart  of  his  friend.  The  letter  introduces  us  into  a  Christian 
household,  consisting  of  father  (PhDemon),  mother  (ApphiaX 
son  (Archippus,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  "  fellow-soldier,"  a 
Christian  minister),  and  a  slave  (Onesimus).  It  shows  the  effect 
of  Christianity  upon  society  at  a  crucial  point,  where  heathenism 
was  utterly  helpless.  It  touches  on  the  institution  of  slavery, 
which  lay  like  an  incubus  upon  the  whole  heathen  world  and  was 
interwoven  with  the  whole  structure  of  domestic  and  public  life. 

The  effect  of  Christianity  upon  this  gigantic  social  evil  is 
that  of  a  peaceful  and  gradual  cure  from  within,  by  teaching 
the  common  origin  and  equality  of  men,  their  common  redemp- 
tion and  Christian  brotherhood,  by  emancipating  them  from 
slavery  unto  spiritual  freedom,  equality,  and  brotherhood  in 
Christ,  in  whom  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond 
nor  free,  neither  male  nor  female,  but  all  are  one  moral  person 
(Gal.  3 :  28).  This  principle  and  the  corresponduig  practice 
wrought  first  an  amelioration,  and  ultimately  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  process  was  very  slow  and  retarded  by  the  counter- 
acting influence  of  the  love  of  gain  and  power,  and  all  the  sinful 
passions  of  men ;  but  it  was  sure  and  is  now  almost  complete 
throughout  the  Christian  world ;  while  paganism  and  Moham- 
medanism regard  slavery  as  a  normal  state  of  society,  and  hence 

'  Ver.  18  seems  to  describe  the  actual  offence,  though  the  oaae  is  stated 
hypothetically,  cl  94  n  .  .  ^^eUci  (a  mild  word  for  fnKt^j  stole).  The  apor 
tie  would  not  wound  the  feelings  of  the  slave,  nor  irritate  the 
offern  himself  to  diaoharge  the  debt. 
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do  not  even  make  an  attempt  to  remove  it.  It  was  the  only  wise 
way  for  the  apostles  to  follow  in  dealing  with  the  subject.  A 
proclamation  of  emancipation  from  them  would  have  been  a 
mere  bntium  fubmen^  or,  if  effectual,  would  have  resulted  in  a 
bloody  revolution  of  society  in  which  Christianity  itself  would 
have  been  bmied. 

Paul  accordingly  sent  back  Onesimus  to  his  rightful  master,  yet 
under  a  new  character,  no  more  a  contemptible  thief  and  runaway, 
but  a  regenerate  man  and  a  "  beloved  brother,"  with  the  touching 
request  that  Philemon  might  receive  him  as  kindly  as  he  would 
the  apostle  himself,  yea  as  his  own  heart  (vers.  16, 17).  Such  ad- 
vice took  the  sting  out  of  slavery ;  the  form  remained,  the  thing 
itself  was  gone.  What  a  contrast !  In  the  eyes  of  the  heathen 
philosophers  (even  Aristotle)  Onesimus,  like  every  other  slave, 
was  but  a  live  chattel ;  in  the  eyes  of  Paul  a  redeemed  child  of 
God  and  heir  of  eternal  life,  whiqh  is  far  better  than  freedom.' 

The  Kew  Testament  is  silent  about  the  effect  of  the  letter. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  Philemon  forgave  Onesimus  and  treated 
him  with  Christian  kindness.  In  all  probability  he  went  beyond 
the  letter  of  the  request  and  complied  with  its  spirit,  which 
hints  at  emancipation.  Tradition  relates  that  Onesimus  received 
his  freedom  and  became  bishop  of  Beroea  in  Macedonia ;  some- 
times he  is  confounded  with  his  namesake,  a  bishop  of  Ephesus 
in  the  second  century,  or  made  a  missionary  in  Spain  and  a 
martyr  in  Rome,  or  at  PuteolL' 

»  "  The  Gospel,"  says  Lightfoot  (p.  389),  **  never  directly  attacks  ulaveiy  as 
an  institution :  the  apostles  never  command  the  liberation  of  slaves  as  an 
absolute  duty.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  St.  Paul  in  this  Epistle  stops 
short  of  any  positive  injunction.  The  word  '  emancipation '  seems  to  be  trem- 
bling CD  his  lips,  and  yet  he  does  not  ooce  utter  it  He  charges  Philemon 
to  take  the  runaway  slave  Onesimus  into  his  confidence  again  ;  to  receive  him 
with  aU  affection ;  to  regard  him  no  more  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  brother ;  to 
treat  him  with  the  same  consideration,  the  same  love,  which  he  entertains  for 
the  apostle  himself  to  whom  he  owes  everything.  In  fact  he  tells  him  to  do 
very  much  more  than  emancipate  his  slave,  but  this  one  thing  he  does  not 
directly  enjoin.  St.  Paul's  treatment  of  this  individual  case  is  an  apt  iUus- 
trationof  the  attitude  of  Christianity  toward  slavery  in  general." 

*  For  these  conflicting  legends,  see  the  Acta  JSanetarum  BolL^  XVL  Febr., 
U.  857  sqq. 
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Paul  and  Philemok. 

The  Epistle  is  at  the  same  time  an  invaluable  oontribation  to 
our  knowledge  of  Paul.  It  reveals  him  to  as  as  a  perfect 
Cliristian  gentleman.  It  is  a  model  of  courtesy,  delicacy,  and 
tenderness  of  feeling.  Shut  up  in  a  prison,  the  aged  apostle 
had  a  heart  full  of  love  and  sympathy  for  a  poor  runaway  slave, 
made  him  a  freeman  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  recommended  him  as 
if  he  were  his  own  self. 

Paul  and  Plint. 

Grotius  and  other  commentators  *  quote  the  famous  letter  of 
Pliny  the  Consul  to  his  friend  Sabinianus  in  behalf  of  a  run- 
away slave.  It  is  very  creditable  to  Pliny,  who  was  bom  in  the 
year  when  Paul  arrived  as  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  and  shows  tibat 
the  natural  feelings  of  kindness  and  generosity  could  not  be 
extinguished  even  by  that  inhuman  institution.  Pliny  was  a 
Koman  gentleman  of  high  culture  and  noble  instincts,  although 
he  ignorantly  despised  Christianity  and  persecuted  its  innocent 
professors  while  Proconsul  in  Asia.  The  letters  present  strik- 
ing points  of  resemblance :  in  both,  a  fugitive  slave,  guilty,  but 
reformed,  and  desirous  to  return  to  duty ;  in  both,  a  polite, 
delicate,  and  earnest  plea  for  pardon  and  restoration,  dictated 
by  sentiments  of  disinterested  kindness.  But  they  differ  as 
Christian  charity  differs  from  natural  philanthropy,  as  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman  differs  from  a  heathen  gentleman.  The  one 
could  appeal  only  to  the  amiable  temper  and  ^ride  of  his  friend, 
the  other  to  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  sense  of  duty  and  grati- 
tude ;  the  one  was  concerned  for  the  temporal  comfort  of  his 
client,  the  other  even  more  for  his  eternal  welfare;  the  one 
could  at  best  remand  him  to  his  former  condition  as  a  slave,  the 
other  raised  him  to  the  high  dignity  of  a  Christian  brother,  sit- 
ting with  his  master  at  the  same  communion  table  of  a  com- 
mon Lord  and  Saviour.     ^^For  polished  speech  the  Roman 

>  Ab  Haokett  (in  Lange),  Lightfoot,  Lnmby,  aad  otben. 
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may  bear  the  palm,  but  for  nobleness  of  tone  an J^^l^iniS&t^  ...^'^^ 
heart  he  falls  f ai*  short  of  the  imprisoned  apostle." 

The  Epistle  was  poorly  understood  in  the  ancient  church  when 
slavery  ruled  supreme  in  the  Koman  empire.  A  strong  prejudice 
prevailed  against  it  in  the  fourth  century,  as  if  it  were  wholly 
unworthy  of  an  apostle.  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  other  com- 
mentators, who  themselves  had  no  clear  idea  of  its  ultimate  social 
bearing,  apologized  to  their  readers  that  Paul,  instead  of  teach- 
ing metaphysical  dogmas  and  enforcing  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
should  take  so  much  interest  in  a  poor  runaway  slave.*  But  since 
the  Beformation  full  justice  has  been  done  to  it.  Erasmus  says: 
**  Cicero  never  wrote  with  greater  elegance."  Luther  atid  Calvin 
speak  of  it  in  high  terms,  especially  Luther,  who  fully  appre- 
ciated its  noble,  Christ-like  sentiments.  Bengel :  "  Taire  a<7Te?09." 
Ewald :  "  Nowhere  can  the  sensibility  and  warmth  of  a  tender 
friendship  blend  more  beautifully  with  the  loftier  feeling  of  a 
commanding  spirit  than  in  this  letter,  at  once  so  brief,  and  yet 
so  surpassingly  full  and  significant."  Meyer:  "A  precious 
relic  of  a  great  character,  and,  viewed  merely  as  a  specimen  of 
Attic  elegance  and  urbanity,  it  takes  rank  among  the  epistolary 
masterpieces  of  antiquity."  Baur  rejects  it  with  trifling  argu- 
ments as  post-apostolic,  but  confesses  that  it  ^^  makes  an  agi^e- 
able  impression  by  its  attractive  form,"  and  breathes  "  the 
noblest  Christian  spirit.""  Holtzmann  calls  it  "a  model  of  tact, 
refinement,  and  amiability."  Eeuss :  "  a  model  of  tact  and  hu- 
manity, and  an  expression  of  a  fine  appreciation  of  Christian 
duty  and  genial,  amiable  humor."  Benan,  with  his  keen  eye  on 
the  literary  and  aesthetic  merits  or  defects,  praises  it  as  '^  a  verit- 

I  See  Lightfoot,  p.  883,  and  the  Speaker^s  C<nn,  Nwb  Te%L,  lU.  820. 

•  **  /&  wird  hier,''  he  says  {Paulua,  11.  88,  second  ed.),  "m  Christenthum 
die  iehans  Idee  aufgefaeet,  dose  die  durch  dassdbe  mit  einander  Verbundenen 
in  einer  toahren  Weeenagemeinechaft  nUt  ehuinder  ite/ien^  so  does  der  Eine  in 
dem  Anderen  sein  eigeneg  Selbst  erkennt^  eich  mit  ihm  wOig  Bine  weiee  und  finer 
fUr  aUe  Ewigkeit  dauernden  Vereinigung  angeJiorV^  Hilgenfeld  admits  the 
genninenem,  saying  (p  331) :  *•  Der  game  Brief  trdgt  das  Oeprdge  der  ein- 
fachen  Wdhrheit  an  neh  und  verrdth  aueh  in  den  Wortspielen,  vers,  11,  20,  die 
Schreibart  dee  Faulus." 
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able  little  chef-^c&wiyre  of  the  art  of  letter-writing."  And  light- 
foot,  while  estimating  still  higher  its  moral  significance  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  remarks  of  its  literary  excellency :  **  As  an 
expression  of  simple  dignity,  of  refined  oonrtesy,  of  lai^  sym- 
pathy, of  warm  personal  affection,  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
stands  nnrivalled.  And  its  pre-eminence  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  in  style  it  is  exceptionally  loose.  It  owes  nothing 
to  the  graces  of  rhetoric ;  its  effect  is  due  solely  to  the  spirit  of 
the  writer." 

§  99.     The  Pastoral  EpisOes. 
Comp.  §  88,  pp.  827-820. 

Contents. 

The  three  Pastoral  Epistles,  two  to  Timothy  and  one  to  Titos, 
form  a  group  by  themselves,  and  represent  the  last  stage  of  the 
apostle's  life  and  labors,  with  his  parting  counsels  to  his  beloved 
disciples  and  fellow- workers.  They  show  us  the  transition  of 
the  apostolic  church  from  primitive  simplicity  to  a  more  definite 
system  of  doctrine  and  form  of  government.  This  is  just  what 
we  might  expect  from  the  probable  time  of  their  composition 
(ifteT  the  first  Koman  captivity  of  Paul,  and  before  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Apocalypse. 

They  are  addressed  not  to  congregations,  but  to  individuals, 
and  hence  more  personal  and  confidential  in  their  character. 
This  fact  helps  us  to  understand  many  peculiarities.  Timothy, 
the  son  of  a  heathen  father  and  a  Jewish  mother,  and  Titus,  a 
converted  Greek,  were  among  the  dearest  of  PauPs  pupik* 
They  were,  at  the  same  time,  his  delegates  and  commissioners 
on  special  occasions,  and  appear  under  this  official  character  in 
the  Epistles,  which,  for  this  reason,  bear  the  name  '^  Pastoral." 

The  Epistles  contain  Paul's  pastoral  theology  and  his  theory  of 
church  government.  They  give  directions  for  founding,  train- 
ing, and  governing  churches,  and  for  the  proper  treatment  of 

'  For  biographical  details,  see  the  Bible  Dictionaries  and  GonunentaziML 
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indmdnal  memberSy  old  and  yoimg,  widows  and  yirgins,  back- 
sliders and  heretics.  They  are  rich  in  practical  wisdom  and 
full  of  encouragement,  as  every  pastor  knows. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  more  personal  in  its  con- 
tents than  the  other  two,  and  has  the  additional  importance  of 
concluding  the  autobiography  of  Paul.  It  is  his  last  will  and 
testament  to  all  future  ministers  and  soldiers  of  Christ. 

The  Pathjkb  Authobship. 

There  never  was  a  serious  doubt  as  to  the  Pauline  authorship 
of  these  Epistles  till  the  nineteenth  centiuy,  except  among  a 
few  Gnostics  in  the  second  century.  They  were  always  reck- 
oned among  the  Homologumena^  as  distinct  from  the  seven 
AntHegoTnena,  or  disputed  books  of  the  New  Testament.  As 
far  as  external  evidence  is  concerned,  they  stand  on  as  firm  a 
foundation  as  any  other  Epistle.  They  are  quoted  as  canonical 
by  Eusebius,  TertuUian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  IrensBUs. 
Reminiscences  from  them,  in  some  cases  with  verbal  agreement, 
are  found  in  several  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  are  included 
in  the  ancient  MSS.  and  Versions,  and  in  the  list  of  the  Mura- 
torian  canon.  Marcion  (about  140),  it  is  true,  excluded  them 
from  his  canon  of  ten  Pauline  Epistles,  but  he  excluded  also  the 
Gospels  (except  a  mutilated  Luke),  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
the  Apocalypse.* 

But  there  are  certain  internal  difficulties  which  have  induced 
a  number  of  modem  critics  to  assign  them  all,  or  at  least  First 
Timothy,  to  a  post-Pauline  or  pseudo-Pauline  writer,  who  either 
changed  and  adapted  Pauline  originals  to  a  later  state  of  the 

'  See  the  testimonies  in  Kirchhofer's  Qudlen^ammlung^  as  translated  and  en- 
larged by  Charteris,  Canonieity,  205-268.  Benan  admiu  the  refemblanoe 
between  the  First  Epistle  of  Clemens  Komanns  (c.  44)  and  Second  Timothy 
{e.g, ,  in  the  nse  of  t  he  word  &n£A.v(rii  for  death),  bat  assumes  that  both  borrowed 
from  a  common  source,  the  favorite  language  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
also  that  the  forger  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  probably  made  use  of  some  au- 
thentic letters  of  Paul.  L'^gUse  ehret,  p.  95  :  **  Quelques  passages  de  ces  trois 
ejiitrss  sont  d'aHieurs  si  bmux,  qtCon  pent  se  demander  si  le  faussaire  n'avait 
pas  entre  Us  mains  queigues  bUUts  atUheaUques  de  PatU,^* 
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church,  or  fabricated  the  whole  in  the  interest  of  Catholic  or- 
thodoxy. In  either  case,  the  writer  is  credited  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  must  not  be  judged  according  to  the  modem 
standard  of  literary  honesty  and  literary  property.  Doctrinally, 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  made  the  connecting  link  between 
genuine  Paulinism  and  the  Johannean  Logos-philosophy ;  eccle- 
siastically, the  link  between  primitive  Presbyterianism  and 
Catholic  Episcopacy ;  in  both  respects,  a  necessary  element  in 
the  formation  process  of  the  orthodox  Catholic  church  of  the 
second  century. 

The  objections  against  the  Pauline  authorship  deserve  eerions 
consideration,  and  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  impossibility  of  lo- 
cating these  Epistles  in  the  recorded  life  of  Paul ;  (2)  the  Gnos- 
tic heresy  opposed ;  (3)  the  ecclesiastical  organization  implied ; 
(4)  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  temper.  If  they  are  not  genu- 
ine. Second  Timothy  must  be  the  oldest,  as  it  is  least  liable  to 
these  objections,  and  First  Timothy  and  Titus  are  snppoeed  to 
represent  a  later  development.^ 

The  Time  of  CoMPOsmoN. 

The  chronology  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  uncertain,  and  has 
been  made  an  objection  to  their  genuineness.  It  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  Boman  captivity,  which 
we  have  discussed  in  another  place. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  whether  genuine  or  not, 
hails  from  a  Koman  prison,  and  appears  to  be  the  last  of  Panics 
Epistles ;  for  he  was  then  hourly  expecting  the  close  of  his  fight 
of  faith,  and  the  crown  of  righteousness  from  his  Lord  and 
Master  (2  Tim.  4  :  7,  8).  Those  who  deny  the  second  imprison- 
ment, and  yet  accept  Second  Timothy  as  Pauline,  make  it  the 
last  of  the  first  imprisonment. 

'  Banr  and  Hilgfenfeld  {EirUeity  p.  764)  bring  them  down  to  150  (after  lfi^ 
cion,  140),  and  date  them  from  Bome.  Bnt  this  is  impossible,  and  rests  on  s 
false  exegesis.  Pfleiderer,  of  the  same  TtLbingen  school,  pats  Second  Timothj 
in  the  age  of  Trajan,  the  other  two  in  the  age  of  Hadrian.  He,  moreover, 
regards  the  passages  2  Tim  1  :  15-18  and  4  : 9-21  as  fragments  of  a  genuine 
Epistle  of  Paul.    Comp.  also  Holtsmaon,  p.  271. 
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As  to  First  Timothy  and  Titos,  it  is  evident  from  their  con- 
tents that  they  were  written  while  Paul  was  free,  and  after  he 
had  made  some  journeys,  which  are  not  recorded  in  the  Acts. 
Here  lies  the  difBcnlty.    Two  ways  are  open : 

1.  The  two  Epistles  were  written  in  56  and  57.  Paul  may, 
daring  his  three  years'  sojourn  in  Ephesus,  a.d.  54-57  (see  Acts 
19 :  8-10 ;  20 :  31),  easily  have  made  a  second  journey  to  Mace- 
donia, leaving  Ephesus  in  charge  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  1 : 3) ; 
and  also  crossed  over  to  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  left  Titus 
behind  to  take  care  of  the  churches  (Tit.  1 :  5).  Considering 
the  incompleteness  of  the  record  of  Acts,  and  the  probable  allu- 
sions in  2  Cor.  2:1;  12  :  13,  14^  21 ;  13 : 1,  to  a  second  visit  to 
Corinth,  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  these  two  journeys  are 
within  the  reach  of  possibility.'  But  such  an  early  date  leaves 
the  other  difficulties  unexplained. 

2.  The  tradition  of  the  second  Roman  captivity,  which  can 
be  raised  at  least  to  a  high  degree  of  probability,  removes  the 
difficulty  by  giving  us  room  for  new  journeys  and  labors  of 
Paul  between  his  release  in  the  spring  of  63  and  the  Neronian 
persecution  in  July,  64  (according  to  Tacitus),  or  three  or  four 
years  later  (according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome),  as  well  as  for 
the  development  of  the  Gnostic  heresy  and  the  ecclesiastical 
organization  of  the  church  which  is  implied  in  these  Epistles. 
Hence,  most  writers  who  hold  to  the  genuineness  place  First 
Timothy  and  Titus  between  the  first  and  second  Eoman  cap- 
tivities.* 

Paul  certainly  intended  to  make  a  journey  from  Eome  to 
Spain  (Rom.  15 :  24),  and  also  one  to  the  East  (Philem.  22 ; 
Phil.  1 :  25,  26  ;  2  :  24),  and  he  had  ample  time  to  carry  out  his 
intention  even  before  the  Neronian  persecution,  if  we  insist 
upon  confining  this  to  the  date  of  Tacitus.* 

'  So  Sohxmder,  WiesAler,  BeythmaTr,  formerlj  also  Beuaa  (inbia  OticK,  etc  , 
6th  od.,  1876,  bat  withdrawn  In  hia  French  Oom.  on  the  Pauline  Bpp.,  1878). 

*  So  Theopbylact,  OecnmenioB,  Umher,  Pearson,  Tillemont,  Neander,  Bleek, 
Bnffet,  Lange,  Farrar,  Plnmptre,  Lightfoot,  eta 

'  A  zeleaee  of  Paul  from  the  first  Roman  captiyity  and  a  visit  to  Spain  ia 
alao  aawxted  by  saoh  oritioB  as  Bwald  and  Benan. 
61 
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Tliose  who  press  the  chronological  difficultj  should  not  for- 
get that  a  forger  could  have  very  easily  fitted  the  Epistles  into 
the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  and  was  not  likely  to  invent  a  series 
of  journeys,  circumstances,  and  incidents,  such  as  the  bringing 
of  the  cloak,  the  books,  and  the  parchments  which  Paul,  in  the 
hurry  of  travel,  had  left  at  Troas  (2  Tim.  4 :  13). 

The  Gnostic  Heresy. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles,  like  Colossians,  oppose  the  Gnostic 
heresy  {yv&ci^  y^Sol^wfjuy;,  1  Tim.  6 :  20)  which  arose  in  Asia 
Minor  during  his  first  Roman  captivity,  and  appears  more  fnllj 
developed  in  Cerinthus,  the  contemporary  of  John.  This  was 
acknowledged  by  the  early  Fathers,  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  who 
used  these  very  Epistles  as  Pauline  testimonies  against  the 
Gnosticism  of  their  day. 

The  question  arises,  which  of  the  many  types  of  this  many- 
-sided error  is  opposed?  Evidently  the  Jvdanzing  type,  whidi 
resembled  that  at  ColosssB,  but  was  more  advanced  and  malig- 
nant, and  hence  is  more  sternly  denounced.  The  heretics  were 
of  "the  circumcision"  (Tit.  1 :  10) ;  they  are  called  "teachers 
of  the  law "  (i^o/AoStSoericaXot,  1  Tim.  1 :  7,  the  very  reverse  of 
antinomians),  "given  to  Jewish  fables"  (loifBaiscGl  fuiSot,  Tit 
1 :  14),  and  "  disputes  connected  with  the  law  "  {jiaxtu  vofuscaij 
Tit.  3 :  9),  and  fond  of  foolish  and  ignorant  questionings  (2  Tim. 
2 :  23).  They  were,  moreover,  extravagant  ascetics,  like  the 
Essenes,  forbidding  to  marry  and  abstaining  from  meat  (1  Tim. 
4:3,  8 ;  Tit.  1 :  14,  15).  They  denied  the  resurrection  and 
"  overthrew  the  faith  of  some"  (2  Tim.  2 :  18). 

Baur  turned  these  heretics  into  anti-Jevrish  and  (mtinamian 
Gnostics  of  the  school  of  Marcion  (about  140),  and  dien,  by 
consequence,  put  the  Epistles  down  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  He  finds  in  the  "genealogies"  (1  Tim.  1:4;  Tit.  3 : 9) 
the  emanations  of  the  Gnostic  seons,  and  in  the  "  antitheses  ^ 
(1  Tim.  6 :  20),  or  anti-evangelical  assertions  of  the  heretical 
teachers,  an  allusion  to  Marcion^s  "antitheses"  (antilogies),  bj 
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Tvhich  he  set  forth  the  supposed  contradictions  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.*  But  this  is  a  radical  misinterpretation, 
and  the  more  recent  opponents  of  the  genuineness  are  forced  to 
admit  the  Judaizing  character  of  those  errorists ;  they  identify 
tliem  with  Cerinthns,  the  Ophites,  and  Satuminus,  who  pre- 
ceded Marcion  bj  several  decades/ 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  which  the  Tubingen 
school  would  put  down  to  the  age  of  Hadrian,  we  have  already 
seen  that,  like  its  counterpart,  the  Ebionite  heresy,  it  dates  from 
the  apostolic  age,  according  to  the  united  testimony  of  the  later 
Pauline  Epistles,'  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  patristic  tradition.* 


Ecclesiastical  Oeganization. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  seem  to  presuppose  a  more  fully  devel- 
oped ecclesiastical  organization  than  the  other  Pauline  Epistles, 
and  to  belong  to  an  age  of  transition  from  apostolic  simplicity,. 
or  Christo-democracy — ^if  we  may  use  such  a  term — to  the  epis- 
copal hierarchy  of  the  second  century.  The  church,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  lost,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  its  faith  in 
the  speedy  advent  of  Christ,  began  to  settle  down  in  this  world, 
and  to  make  preparations  for  a  permanent  home  by  a  fixed 
creed  and  a  compact  organization,  which  gave  it  unity  and 
strength  against  heathen  persecution  and  heretical  corruption. 
This  organization,  at  once  simple  and  elastic,  was  episcopacy, 
with  its  subordinate  offices  of  the  presbyterate  and  deaconate, 
and  charitable  institutions  for  widows  and  orphans.  Such  an 
organization  we  have,  it  is  said,  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  which 

'  The  iufrt^ffns  rijs  iftwBw6fwv  yt^dtrmf  ('* oppositions^'  in  the  E.  V.  and 
Be^ision)  are  understood  by  the  beet  exegetes  to  mean  simply  the  doctrinal 
theses  which  the  heretics  opposed  to  the  sonnd  doctrine  (comp.  2  Tim.  2 :  23 ; 
Tit.  1:9).  So  DeWette,  Matthies,  and  Wiesioger.  Hofmann  and  Hnther 
identify  them  with  Ktwo^viai  and  Koyo/uiximt  (1  Tim.  5  : 4).  Holtimann  (p. 
181)  likewise  rejects  Banr^s  interpretation. 

*  Holtsmann,  Ic,^  p.  127;  also  Lipsina,  Schenkel,  Pfleiderer. 

'  See  uboye,  §  96,  pp.  786  sqq. 
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were  written  in  the  name  of  Paul,  to  give  the  weight  of  his 
authority  to  the  incipient  hierarchy.* 

But,  on  closer  inspection,  there  is  a  very  marked  difference 
between  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
and  that  of  the  second  century.  There  is  not  a  word  said  about 
the  divine  origin  of  episcopacy ;  not  a  trace  of  a  congregational 
episcopate,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Ignatian  epistles,  still  less  of 
a  diocesan  episcopate  of  the  time  of  Irenseus  and  Tertollian. 
Bishops  and  presbyters  are  still  identical  as  they  are  in  the 
Acts  (20 :  17,  28),  and  in  the  undoubtedly  genuine  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  (1 : 1).  Even  Timothy  and  Titus  appear  simply 
as  delegates  of  the  apostle  for  a  specific  mission.*  The  qualifi- 
cations and  functions  required  of  the  bishop  are  aptness  to 
teach  and  a  blameless  character ;  and  their  authority  is  made  to 
depend  upon  their  moral  character  rather  than  their  office. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  married,  and  to  set  a  good  example  in 
governing  their  own  household.  The  ordination  which  Timothy 
received  (1  Tim.  4 :  14 ;  6  :  22)  need  not  differ  from  the  ordina- 
tion of  deacons  and  elders  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the  Acts 


>  Snoh  is  the  ingenious  reasoning  of  Banr  and  Renan  {VEgL  ehriL^  pp.  85 
and94sqq.).  Gomp.  the  disonsslon  of  details  bj  HoLtomann,  /L€i.,  oh.  XL, 
pp.  190  sqq. 

>lTim.  1:8;  8:14;  2  Tim.  4:9,21;  Tit.  1:5;  8:13.  See  abo^e,  §  61, 
pp.  491  sqq.  The  fact  is  acknowledged  by  impartial  epiaoopal  wiiten,  as  Dean 
Alf ord.  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Dean  Stanley,  and  Dean  Plnmptre  (in  SdhalTs  Cm. 
N.  r.,  m.  652).  I  wiU  qnote  from  Canon  Farrar  (8t.  PauU  U.  417}  •  ^*If 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  contained  a  dear  defence  of  the  Bpisoopal  system  of  the 
second  oentniy,  this  alone  would  be  snificient  to  proTO  their  qmrioornesa ;  bat 
the  total  absence  of  anything  resembling  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  tiiat 
they  belong  to  the  apostolic  age.  Bishop  and  presbyter  axe  still  synonymous, 
as  they  are  thronghout  the  New  Testament.  .  .  .  Timc^^  and  Titas  ex- 
ercise functions  which  woold  be  now  called  episcopal ;  but  they  are  not  called 
'  bishops.'  Their  fanotions  were  temporary,  and  they  simply  act  as  anthori- 
tatiTe  delegates  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Qentiles.  Nor  is  there  any  traee  of 
exalted  pretensions  in  the  oTcrseers  whom  they  appoint.  The  qnalffloatfaiw 
required  of  them  are  almost  exdosively  moral.**  Gomp.  also  some  good  re- 
marks of  Prof.  Wace,  in  the  Speaker's  Con^.  on  the  New  TeeL,  UL  794,  where 
it  is  jastly  said  that  the  church  polity  in  the  Pastoral  Bpistlea  rapceaenti  an 
intermediate  stage  between  the  Presbyterian  episoopaqy  of  the  eaiilar  apos- 
tolic period  and  the  post-apostolic  episcopacy. 
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(6:6;  8:17;  comp,  14:28;  19:6).  "  Few  f eaturee,"  says  Dr. 
Flumptre,  himself  an  Episcopalian,  ^^  are  more  striking  in  these 
Epistles  than  the  absence  of  any  high  hierarchical  system.''  The 
Apocalypse,  which  these  very  critics  so  confidently  assign  to 
the  year  68,  shows  a  nearer  approach  to  episcopal  unity  in  the 
^^  angels  "  of  the  seven  churches.  But  even  from  the  ^^  angels" 
of  the  Apocalypse  there  was  a  long  way  to  the  Ignatian  and 
pseudo-Clementine  bishops,  who  are  set  up  as  living  oracles  and 
^hierarchical  idols. 

Thb  Style. 

The  language  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  shows  an  unusual 
number  of  un-Pauline  words  and  phrases,  especially  rare  com- 
pounds, some  of  them  nowhere  found  in  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, or  even  in  Greek  literature.* 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of  words  peculiar  to  each 
one  of  the  three  epistles  is  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
peculiar  words  common  to  all  three ;  consequently,  if  the  argu- 
ment proves  anything,  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  of  three  differ- 
ent authors,  which  tlie  assailants  will  not  admit,  in  view  of  the 
general  unity  of  the  Epistles.  In  the  next  place,  every  one  of 
Paul's  Epistles  has  a  number  of  peculiar  words,  even  the  little 
Epistle  of  Philemon.*    The  most  characteristic  words  were  re- 

>  This  philological  argament  was  begun  by  Schleiennaoher,  but  confined  to 
Fint  Timothy,  and  was  carried  out,  with  reference  to  all  three  Bpistles,  by 
Holtzmann,  le,,  oh.  VL,  pp.  84-118.  I  will  give  his  resolts.  The  Pastoral 
Epistles  have,  in  all,  897  words.  Of  these  there  are  169  Eapoidegamena  not 
fonnd  in  the  New  Testament,  namely  : 

(a)  74  in  First  Timothy,  snoh  as  tyabowpytt^,  hrffU^  &8i|\^r,  MptoN^tariii^ 
Mpo<p6pott  lrffpo9«Xa0'icaA.c4y,  ^otr^fittOy  KoraaroK'fij  vX^fio,  wopur/ios,  ^iKuffyuptoy 

{b)  46  in  Second  Timothy,  e.g,^  h^t  aaxcik,  /WXrior,  luitfipitmy  ipl»oro/M«r, 

ifi)  28  in  Titos,  e.g.^  a!prruc6t,  iutofrdyimarot^  A^p/a,  k^w^s,  mXa^ilUntiknt 
fUTtuoK^s,  rpwfi^if,  (ntrffpios,  ^iXAya^s,  ^IXat^pot  (waXn^erto^a,  Tib  8  :  5, 
oooors  also  Matt  19 :  28,  but  in  a  different  sense). 

(cQ  21  common  to  two  or  three  Past  Epp.,  e.g ,  Si^SoAm  (as  adjeottTe), 

*Farrar  (II.  611)  affirms  that  there  *re  no  less  than  111  peooliar  terms 
in  Bomana,  186  hi  Corinthians,  67  in  Galatians,  64  in  Philippiaas,  6  in  Phil- 
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quired  by  tlie  nature  of  the  new  topics  handled  and  the  heresy 
combated,  sach  as  ^^  knowledge  falsely  so  called  "  ('^reuSaw/io? 
yv&ai^,  1  Tim.  6 :  20) ;  ^^  healthful  doctrine"  {uyuuyovo'a  &Scur- 
KoKia,  1  Tim.  1 :  10) ;  "  Jewish  myths  "  (Tit.  1 :  14) ;  "  genealo- 
gies "  (Tit.  3 :  9) ;  «  profane  babblings  "  (2  Tim.  2 :  16).  Paul  s 
mind  was  uncommonly  fertile  and  capable  of  adapting  itself  to 
varying  conditions,  and  had  to  ci-eate  in  some  measure  the 
Christian  idiom.  The  Tubingen  critics  profess  the  highest  ad- 
miration for  his  genius,  and  yet  would  contract  his  vocabu- 
lary to  a  very  small  compass.  Finally,  the  peculiarities  of  style 
are  counterbalanced  by  stronger  resemblances  and  unmistakable 
evidences  of  Pauline  authorship.  "There  are  flashes  of  the 
deepest  feeling,  outbursts  of  the  most  intense  expression.  There 
is  rhythmic  movement  and  excellent  majesty  in  the  doxolc^es, 
and  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  pastor  drawn  not  only  with  an  un- 
faltering hand,  but  with  a  beauty,  fulness,  and  simplicity  which 
a  thousand  years  of  subsequent  experience  have  enabled  no  one 
to  equal,  much  less  to  surpass."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  well  ask  the  opponents  to  give  a 
good  reason  why  a  forger  should  have  chosen  so  many  new 
words  when  he  might  have  so  easily  confined  himself  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  other  Epistles  of  Paul ;  why  he  should  have 
added  •'  mercy "  to  the  salutation  instead  of  the  usual  form ; 
why  he  should  have  called  Paul  "  the  chief  of  sinners"  (1  Tim. 
1 :  15),  and  affected  a  tone  of  humility  rather  than  a  tone  of 
high  apostolic  authority  ? 

Other  Objeotions. 

The  Epistles  have  been  charged  with  want  of  lineal  connec- 
tion, with  abruptness,  monotony,  and  repetitiousness,  unworthy 
of  such  an  original  thinker  and  writer  as  Paul.  But  this  fea- 
ture is  only  the  easy,  familiar,  we  may  say  careless,  style  which 

emon.     Liike*B  peoaliar  yocabalary  is  espeomny  rich ;  he  nsM,  as  Holtsmann 
observes  (p.  96),  84  words  in  oommon  with  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  has,  be- 
sides, 8d  words  not  found  in  PaoL 
>  Faxxax,  U.  61t 
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forms  the  charm  as  well  as  the  defect  of  personal  correspond- 
ence. Moreover,  every  great  author  varies  more  or  less  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life,  and  under  different  conditions  and  moods. 

It  would  be  a  more  serious  objection  if  the  theology  of  these 
Epistles  could  be  made  to  appear  in  conflict  with  that  of  his 
acknowledged  works.'  But  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  said  that 
greater  stress  is  laid  on  sound  doctrine  and  good  works.  But 
in  Galatians,  Paul  condemns  most  solemnly  every  departure  from 
the  genuine  gospel  (1 :  8,  9),  and  in  all  his  Epistles  he  enjoins 
IioUness  as  the  indispensable  evidence  of  faith ;  while  salvation 
is  just  as  clearly  traced  to  divine  grace  alone,  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  (1  Tim.  1:9;  Tit.  3  :  6),  as  in  Romans. 

In  conclusion,  while  we  cannot  be  blind  to  certain  difficulties, 
and  may  not  be  able,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  precise 
situation  of  the  writer,  satisfactorily  to  explain  them,  we  must 
insist  that  the  prevailing  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  genuineness 
of  these  Epistles.  They  agree  with  Paul's  doctrinal  system ; 
they  are  illuminated  with  flashes  of  his  genius ;  they  bear  the 
marks  of  his  intense  personality;  they  contain  rare  gems  of 
inspired  truth,  and  most  wholesome  admonition  and  advice, 
which  makes  them  to-day  far  more  valuable  than  any  number 
of  works  on  pastoral  theology  and  church  government.  Thei'e 
are  not  a  few  passages  in  them  which,  for  doctrine  or  practice, 
are  equal  to  the  best  ho  ever  wrote,  and  are  deeply  lodged  in 
the  experience  and  affection  of  Christendom.' 

And  what  could  be  a  more  fitting,  as  well  as  more  sublime 
and  beautiful,  finale  of  such  a  hero  of  faith  than  the  last  words 
of  his  last  Epistle,  written  in  the  very  face  of  martyrdom :  "  I 

^  Pfleiderer  (Proteitantm-Bibel,  p.  884)  says:  ^^Die  JdrehUehe  Lefirrkhtung 
der  SSrtenbrufe  ist  wis  von  der  aUpauUnisohm  »ekr  weit  veraehiedene.  Von  den 
eigenthUmlich  pauUnitehm  Ldkrm  &ber  Oe$eU  and  BtangeHum,  uber  Werke 
und  Olauben  finden  neh  in  unaeren  Briefm  nur  adgMnuU  Be%U,  die  fait  wU 
fetUUkende  uberUeferte  Formdn  Mingen,  wdhrend  dai  OlaubeMbeumuUein 
ein  anderes  geworden  m£."  In  this  harsli  and  nnjnst  judgmenb  the  fact  is 
overlooked  that  the  three  Epistles  are  pastoral  and  not  doctrinal  Epistles. 

•  Such  passages  as  1  Tim.  1  :  15,  17;  2  : 1,  4-6,  8 ;  8  :  2,  16;  4  : 1,  4,  7,  10, 
16;5:8,  17, 18,  22;  6:6,  9-12;  2  Tim.  1  : 6 ;  2  :  11,  12,  19,  22  ;  8  :  12,  x6, 
17;  4  :2,  6-8;  Tit.  1 :7, 16  ;  2:  11 ;  8  :6,  6. 
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am  already  being  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 
come.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  the  ooaiBef 
I  have  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  hiid  up  for  me  the 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge, 
shall  give  to  me  at  that  day :  and  not  only  to  me,  but  also  to  aQ 
them  that  have  loved  his  appearing." 

Node. 

Sohldermaoher  led  the  way»  in  1807,  with  his  attack  on  1  Tinofiiy, 
urging  very  keenly  historical*  philological,  and  other  objeotioiia,  but 
assuming  2  Timothy  and  Titus  to  be  the  genuine  originals  from  wbidi 
the  first  was  compiled.  DeWette  followed  in  his  Introduction.  Baor 
left  both  behind  and  rejected  aU,  in  his  epoch-making  treatise^  Dk 
aogenantUen  Pastoralbrirfe,  1835.  He  was  followed  by  Schwecpler  (1846), 
ffilgenfeld  (1875),  Mangold,  Schenkel,  Hausrath,  Pfleiderer  (both  in  Ids 
PauUnitmus  and  in  his  Oommentary  in  the  PrUestcmtenrBibti^  1874), 
Holtzmann ;  also  by  Ewald,  Kenan  {UJSgHge  chriHenne^  pp.  85  sqq.),  and 
Sam.  Davidson  {HUrocL,  revised  ed.,  IL  21  sqq.).  The  most  elabonte 
book  against  the  genuineness  is  Holtzmann*s  Die  Pagtaralbn^e  krUi$ck 
und  eoMg,  behandeii,  Leipzig,  1880  (504  pp.). 

Beuss  (in  his  last  deliverance,  Les  ^pUres  PatiUniemiet,  1878,  IL  243 
sq.,  807  sq.)  rejects  1  Tunothy  and  Titus,  but  admits  ^  Timothy,  assign- 
ing it  to  the  first  Roman  captivity.  He  correctly  thinks  that  2  Timothy 
would  never  have  been  doubted  except  for  its  suspicious  oompanioii- 
ship.  Some  of  the  opponents,  as  Pfleiderer  and  Benan,  feel  fenced  to 
admit  some  scraps  of  genuine  Pauline  Epistles  or  notes,  and  thus  they 
break  the  force  of  the  opposition.  The  three  Epistles  must  stand  orhIL 
together,  either  as  whoUy  Pauline,  or  as  wholly  pseudo-Pauline. 

The  genuineness  has  been  ably  vindicated  by  Guericke,  Thiendi, 
Huther,  Wiesinger,  Otto,  Wieseler,  Van  Oosterzee,  Lange,  Henog,  von 
Hofmann,  Beck,  Alford,  Gloag,  Fairbaim  (Past,  j^.,  1874),  Farrar  (A 
Paul,  n.  607  sqq.),  Waoe  (in  the  Speaker's  Oom,  Ifsw  TesL,  IIL,  1881, 
749  sqq.),  Plumptre  (in  Schaffs  Qm.  m  the  New  TesL,  IIL,  188a»  pp. 
550  sqq.),  K5luno  {Der  erste  Br.  a.  Tim.  1882),  and  othen. 

§  100.     2%e  JSpisOe  to  (he  H^brem. 

L  Commeniairies  on  Hebrews  by  Ghbybobiom  (d.  407,  ^p^mm,  in  84  Hom- 
ilies pubL  after  his  death  by  an  Antioch.  presbyter,  Gonstantmiis) ; 
Thbodobst  (d.  457) ;  CEouiODaus  (10th  cent) ;  Thbgvhzlaot  (lltk 
cent.) ;  Thomas  Aquotas  (d.  1274) ;  Erasmus  (d.  1586,  Annaiaiionet  ot 
JV.  T,,  with  his  G^reek  Test.,  1516  and  often,  and  Parq9Ara*u  m  X 
T.,  1522  and  often) ;  Card.  Gajbtaitus  (J^nstoke  PauH,  eto.,  1581); 
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GaxiTIN  (d.  1664,  Com.  in  amnes  P,  Ep.  atque  eUam  in  Ep,  ad  He- 
hrtBoe,  1589  and  often,  also  Halle,  1881) ;  Bbza  (d.  1606,  tranaL  and 
notes,  1667  and  often ;  had  much  inflaenoe  on  King  Jamea'  Version) ; 
Htfhbius  (at  Marbnrg,  d.  1664) ;  Day.  Pabbub  (d.  1616,  Com.  in  Ep. 
ad  Hebr.) ;  Cobn.  a  IiAFiDn  (Jesnit,  d.  1637,  Com.  in  omnes  Pauli 
Epp,,  1627  and  often) ;  Guil.  EfiRnus  (B.  C.  Prof,  at  Donai,  16U, 
etc.);  Jao.  Oafpblltxb  (Sedan,  1624);  Ltjd.  GAFFELI.TXB  (Qeneva, 
1682) ;  GBomm  (d.  1646,  Anninian,  a  great  dassioal  and  general 
scholar) ;  JoH.  Gsbhabd  (d.  1687) ;  John  Owbn  (the  great  Pnritan 
divine,  d.  1688,  Exercitaiians  on  the  I^daUe  to  the  Hebrews,  London, 
166&-80,  in  4  vols.  foL,  Lat  transL,  Amsterd.,  1700  [new  Engl.  ed. 
in  7  vols.,  in  his  Works,  Lond.,  1826,  21  vols. ;  Edinb.  ed.  of  Works 
by  W.  H.  Goold,  1860^ ;  24  vols.,  Philad.  reprint,  1869],  "a  work 
of  gigantic  strength  as  weU  as  gigantic  size,*'  as  Chalmers  called  it, 
and  containing  a  whole  system  of  Puritan  theology) ;  Jao.  Pbibob 
(Non-conformist,  d.  1726)  ;  Sykss  (d.  1766)  ;  Cabpzov  (d.  1808, 
ExercUat.,  etc.,  1750) ;  J.  D.  Miohaklib  (2d  ed.,  1780-86,  2  vols.) ; 
BosbnhOiiLEb  (1793) ;  Btobb  (d.  1805;  Tiib.,  1789) ;  BOhmx  (Lips., 
1825) ;  Mos.  Stuabt  (Andover,  1827,  2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  abridged  and 
revised  by  Bobbins,  1860) ;  KtaN&L  (1881) ;  Pbzbdbigh  Bi<eek  (Prof, 
in  Bonn.,  d.  1859 ;  the  large  Com.  in  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1836-40,  an 
exegetical  masterpiece,  most  learned,  critical,  candid,  jndicions,  and 
reverential,  thongh  free ;  his  Lectures  on  Hebrews  were  ed.,  after  his 
death,  by  Windrath,  1868) ;  ThoiiUCk  (Hambnrg,  1886,  dedicated  to 
Bnnsen,  8d  ed.,  1850,  .transl.  by  James  Hamilton,  Edinb.,  1852) ; 
Sheb  (1842) ;  DeWettb  (1847,  2d  ed.) ;  Ebbabd  (1850,  in  Olshan- 
sen's  Com,,  vol.  v. ;  Engl,  transl.,  Edinb.,  1853) ;  Tubneb  (new  ed., 
N.  Y.,  1855) ;  Sampson  (ed.  by  Dabney,  N.  T.,  1856)  ;  LONEBiAim  (in 
Meyer's  Com,,  1867, 4th  ed.,  1878) ;  Dbutzsgh  (1857,  transl.  by  Th.  L. 
EiKOSBUBT,  Edinb.,  1868, 2 vols.);  JohnBbown (Edinb.,  1862, 2vols.); 
Bkubs  (in  French,  1862) ;  Lindsay  (Edinb.,  1867,  2  vols.) ;  Moll 
(in  Lange's  Com.,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Kendrick,  1868) ;  Bip- 
UEZ  (1868) ;  KuBiz  (1869) ;  Ewald  (1870)  ;  Hofmamn  (1873) ;  Bibsbn- 
THAL  (1878) ;  Blooicfibld  ;  Alfobd  ;  Wobdswobih  ;  W.  Kat  (in  the 
Speaker's  Com.  JV.  T.,  vol.  iv.,  1882) ;  Moulton  (in  Ellicott's  Com. 
for  Engl.  Readers) ;  A.  B.  Davidson  (of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
1882). 
IL  The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Ep.  has  been  most  folly  expounded  by 
E.  C.  A.  Kibedc  (Prof,  in  Halle) :  Der  Lehrbegriff  des  Hebrderbrie/s, 
Basel  nnd  Lndwigsbnrg,  1858-59,  2  vols. ;  new  ed.,  1867,  in  1  vol. 
(899  pages).  Comp.  the  expositions  of  Nbandbb,  Mbssneb,  Baub, 
Bbdss,  and  Wbihb.  On  the  nse  of  the  O.  T.,  see  Tholuok  :  Das  A. 
T.  im  K,  Hamb.,  3d  ed.,  1849 ;  on  the  Christology  of  the  Epistle, 
Bbtbohlao  :  CkiHstologie  des  K  T,  (1866),  176  sqq. ;  on  the  Melchise- 
dek  priesthood,  Aubbblbn,  in  "  Stndien  nnd  Eritiken"  for  1857,  pp. 
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458  sqq.  Pflhidkbbb,  in  his  Pauliniamus  (pp.  924-366),  tieAis  of 
Hebrews,  together  with  Oolossians  and  the  Epistle  of  BamabaB,  as 
representing  Paaliniam  ander  the  influence  of  Alexandrinism. 
UL  On  the  irUrodudory  questions,  oomp.  Nobion  in  the  "  Christian  Ex- 
aminer" (Boston),  1827-29  \  OjuraAUSSN :  De  audcre  ^.  ad  Hebnnm 
(in  €pu8c.  theoLj  1834) ;  Wibsbleb  :  Uniersuchung  vber  den  HehrCter- 
hritf,  Kiel,  1861 ;  J.  H.  Thatrb  :  Auihorihip  and  CanonieUy  of  the  £^ 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  *<  Bibliotheoa  Saora,"  Andover,  1867  ;  Zahx, 
in  Herzog's  <<EncjkL,"  vol.  y.  (1879),  pp.  656-671;  and  articles 
in  ''Bible  Dictionaries,"  and  in  '<£noyoL  Brit/'  9th  ed.,  toL  zL, 
602  sqq. 

The  anonymous  Epistle  "  to  the  Hebrews,"  like  the  Book  of 
Job,  belongs  to  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  combining  priestij 
unction  and  royal  dignity,  but  being  "  without  father,  without 
mother,  without  pedigree,  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor 
end  of  life  "  (^7 : 1-3).  Obscure  in  its  origin,  it  is  clear  and 
deep  in  its  knowledge  of  Christ.  Hailing  from  the  second 
generation  of  Christians  (2  :  3),  it  is  full  of  pentecostal  inspira- 
tion. Traceable  to  no  apostle,  it  teaches,  exhorts,  and  warns 
with  apostolic  authority  and  power.  Though  not  of  Paul's  pen, 
it  has,  somehow,  the  impress  of  his  genius  and  influence,  and  is 
altogether  worthy  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  canon,  after  his 
Epistles,  or  hetween  them  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Pauline 
in  spirit,  it  is  catholic  or  encyclical  in  its  aim.* 


Co] 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  an  ordinary  letter.  It  has, 
indeed,  the  direct  personal  appeals,  closing  messages,  and  salu- 
tatlons  of  a  letter ;  but  it  is  more,  it  is  a  homily,  or  rather  a 
theological  discourse,  aiming  to  strengthen  the  readers  in  their 
Christian  faith,  and  to  protect  them  against  the  danger  of  apos- 
tasy from  Christianity.  It  is  a  profound  argument  for  tlie 
superiority  of  Christ  over  the  angels,  over  Moses,  and  over  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  and  for  the  finality  of  the  second  covenant. 
It  unfolds  far  more  fully  than  any  other  book  the  great  idea  of 
the  eternal  priesthood  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  offered  once  and 

1  Bee  notes  at  the  end  of  the  aeotion. 
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forever  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  as  distinct  from  the 
national  and  transient  character  of  the  Mosaic  priesthood  and 
the  ever-repeated  sacrifices  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple. 
The  author  draws  his  argoments  from  the  Old  Testament  itself, 
showing  that,  bj  its  whole  character  and  express  declarations, 
it  is  a  preparatory  dispensation  for  the  gospel  salvation,  a  sig- 
nificant type  and  prophecy  of  Christianity,  and  hence  destined 
to  pass  away  like  a  transient  shadow  of  the  abiding  substance. 
He  implies  that  the  Mosaic  oeconomy  was  still  existing,  with  its 
priests  and  daily  sacrifices,  but  in  process  of  decay,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  fearful  judgment  which  a  few  years  afterward 
destroyed  the  Temple  forever.*  He  interweaves  pathetic  ad- 
monitions and  precious  consolations  with  doctrinal  expositions, 
and  every  exhortation  leads  him  to  a  new  exposition.  Paul 
puts  the  hortatory  part  usually  at  the  end. 

The  author  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  Pauline  school, 
which  emphasized  the  great  distinction  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Covenant ;  while  yet  fully  acknowledging  the  divine 
origin  and  peedagogic  use  of  the  former.  But  he  brings  out 
the  superiority  of  Christ^s  priesthood  and  sacrifice  to  the  Mosaic 
priesthood  and  sacrifice ;  while  Paul  dwells  mainly  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  law  and  the  gospel.  He  lays  chief  stress 
on  faith,  but  he  presents  it  in  its  general  aspect  as  trust  in  God, 
in  its  prospective  reference  to  the  future  and  invisible,  and 
in  its  connection  with  hope  and  perseverance  under  suffering ; 
while  Paul  describes  faith,  in  its  specific  evangelical  character, 
as  a  hearty  trust  in  Christ  and  his  atoning  merits,  and  in  its 
justifying  effect,  in  opposition  to  legalistic  reliance  on  works. 
Faith  is  defined,  or  at  least  described,  as  "  assurance  {tnroaraa-t^) 
of  things  hoped  for,  a  conviction  (eKeYxa;)  of  things  not  seen  " 
(11 : 1).    This  applies  to  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New, 


1  9  : 9,  ''while  as  the  flxst  tabemade  is  yet  standing''  {rnt  vp^rns  inap^ 
4xo6viit  ari(n»)\  vers.  6,  ''the  priests  go  in  oontinaallj"  (cMoffir,  not 
wrnU  in,  as  in  the  E.  v.);  8  :  4 ;  18  :  10 ;  6  : 8;  8  :  18 ;  10  :  25,  27;  12  :  27. 
Those  who  assign  the  oomposition  to  a  time  after  the  destrnction  of  Jem- 
aalem,  deprive  the  present  tenses  of  their  natural  import  and  proper  effeot. 
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and  lience  appropriately  opens  the  catalogae  of  patriarchs  and 
prophetSy  who  encourage  Christian  believers  in  their  conflict; 
but  they  are  to  look  still  more  to  Jesus  as  ^^  the  author  and 
perf ecter  of  our  faith  "  (12 :  2),  who  is,  after  all,  the  unchanging 
object  of  our  faith,  ^^  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for 
ever"  (13:8). 

The  Epistle  is  eminently  Christological.  It  resembles  in  this 
respect  Colossians  and  Philippians,  and  forms  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  Chi-istology  of  John.  From  the  sublime  description 
of  the  exaltation  and  majesty  of  Clirist  in  ch.  1 : 1-4  (oomp. 
Col.  1 :  16-20),  there  is  only  one  step  to  the  prologue  of  the 
fourth  Gospel.  The  exposition  of  the  high  priesthood  of  Chrifit 
reminds  one  of  the  sacerdotal  prayer  (John  17). 

The  use  of  proof-texts  from  the  Old  Testament  seems  at 
times  contrary  to  the  obvious  historical  import  of  the  passage, 
but  is  always  ingenious,  and  was,  no  doubt,  convincing  to  Jew- 
ish readers.  The  writer  does  not  distinguish  between  typical 
and  direct  prophecies.  He  recognizes  the  typical,  or  rather 
antitypical,  character  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  services,  as  re- 
flecting the  archetype  seen  by  Moses  in  the  mount,  but  all  the 
Messianic  prophecies  are  explained  as  direct  (1 :  5-14r ;  3 :  11- 
13 ;  10 :  6-10).  He  betrays  throughout  a  liigh  order  of  Greek 
culture,  profound  knowledge  of  tlie  Greek  Scriptures,  and  the 
symbolical  import  of  the  Mosaic  worship.'  He  was  also  familiar 
with  the  Alexandrian  theosophy  of  Philo,'  but  he  never  intro- 
duces foreign  ideas  into  the  Scriptures,  as  Philo  did  by  his 

'  The  charge  of  partial  ignozanoe  of  the  Jewish  ritual  is  imfdonded,  and 
can  therefore  not  be  made  an  argoment  either  for  or  against  the  PMlme 
authorship.  In  the  genuine  text  of  10 :  11,  the  high  priest  is  not  mentioiMd, 
but  the  priest  (Up*6s\  and  in  7 :  27  the  high  priest  is  not  asserted  to  offer 
daUff  sacrifice,  but  to  need  dailjf  repentance.  The  sltar  of  inoense  is  plaesd 
in  the  holy  of  holies,  9:4;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  onirent  Ofnakm, 
which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Apocslypse  of  Barueh.  See  Hanack  in 
«'  Studieu  und  Kritiken"  for  1876,  p.  572,  and  W.  B.  Smith  in  <'  Ena  Bntr 
xi.,  006. 

*  See  GarpzoY,  Saerm  EtBereitatumee  in  Ep,  ad  Heh.  ex  Phi'ons  Alex.  <Hei»- 
Btadii,  1750) ;  Riehm,  le.^  pp.  9  sqq.  ;  HUgenfeld,  BinlsiL^  pu  884 ;  and  Pflii- 
dercr,  PauUniimxu, 
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allegorical  interpretation.  His  exhortations  and  warnings  go 
to  the  qnick  of  the  moral  sensibility  ;  and  jet  his  tone  is  also 
cheering  and  encouraging.  He  had  the  charisma  of  exhortation 
and  consolation  in  the  highest  degree.'  Altogether,  he  was  a 
man  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  gifted  with  a  tongue 
of  fire. 

The  Style. 

Hebrews  is  written  in  purer  Greek  than  any  book  of  the  "New 
Testament,  except  those  portions  of  Luke  where  he  is  indepen- 
dent of  prior  documents.  The  Epistle  begins,  like  the  third 
Gospel,  with  a  rich  and  elegant  period  of  classic  construction. 
The  description  of  the  heroes  of  faitli  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  sublime  in  the  entire  history  of 
religious  literature.  He  often  reasons  a  mmori  ad  majua  {ei 
.  .  .  TToctp  fMXXov).  He  uses  a  number  of  rare  and  choice 
terms  which  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.' 

As  compared  with  the  undoubted  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  style 
of  Hebrews  is  less  fiery  and  forcible,  but  smoother,  more  cor- 
rect, rhetorical,  rhythmical,  and  free  from  anacolutha  and  sole- 
cisms. There  is  not  that  rush  and  vehemence  which  bursts 
through  ordinary  rules,  but  a  calm  and  regular  flow  of  speech. 
The  sentences  are  skilfully  constnicted  and  well  rounded.  Paul 
is  bent  exclusively  on  the  thought ;  the  author  of  Hebrews  evi- 
dently paid  great  attention  to  the  form.  Though  not  strictly 
classical,  his  style  is  as  pure  as  the  Hellenistic  dialect  and  the 
close  affinity  with  the  Septuagint  permit. 

All  these  considerations  exclude  the  idea  of  a  translation 
from  a  supposed  Hebrew  original. 

The  Readers. 

The  Epistle  is  addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians,  that  is, 
according  to  the  usual  distinction  between  Hebrews  and  Hel- 
lenists (Acts  6:1;  9  :  27),  to  the  converted  Jews  in  Palestine, 

>  The  Epistle  is  oaUed  a  X^f  wu^oKKficws^  18 :  32;  oomp.  13  : 5 ;  6  :  la 
*  See  note  II.  at  the  close. 
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chiefly  to  those  in  JeroBalem.  To  them  it  is  especially  adapted. 
They  lived  in  sight  of  the  Temple,  and  were  exposed  to  the 
persecution  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  temptation  of  apoetaey. 
This  has  been  the  prevailing  view  from  the  time  of  Chryaostom 
to  Bleek.'  The  objection  that  the  Epistle  quotes  the  Old  Tes- 
tament uniformly  after  the  Septaagint  is  not  conclusive,  since 
the  Septuagint  was  undoubtedly  used  in  Palestine  alongside 
with  the  Hebrew  original. 

Other  views  more  or  less  improbable  need  only  be  men- 
tioned :  (1)  All  the  Christian  Jews  as  distinct  from  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  •  (2)  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  alone ; "  (3)  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria;^ (4)  the  Jews  of  Antioch;'  (5)  the  Jews  of  Borne;* 
(6)  some  community  of  the  dispersion  in  the  East  (but  not 
Jerusalem).* 

Occasion  and  Anc 

The  Epistle  was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  strengthen  and 
comfort  the  readers  in  their  trials  and  persecutions  (10  :  3^-39 ; 
ch.  11  and  12),  but  especially  to  warn  them  against  the  danger 
of  apostasy  to  Judaism  (2  :  2,  3  ;  3  :  6,  14;  4:1,  14;  6:1-8; 
10 :  23,  26-31).  And  this  could  be  done  best  by  showing  the 
infinite  superiority  of  Christianity,  and  the  awful  guilt  of 
neglecting  so  great  a  salvation. 

Strange  that  but  thirty  years  after  the  resurrection  and  the 

>  So  also  DeWette,  Tholack,  Thiersch,  Delitnoh,  LQnemaim,  Riehm,  MoU 
(in  Lange's  O&m.),  Langen,  Weuw. 

*  So  (Ecameniiu,  Lightfoot,  Lange ;  also  Grimm  (mb  9erbo) :  **  Omne$  de 
Judcgig  9ive  aramaios  ties  grcBO€  loquenUbui  GhriitianiJ*^ 

'Ebrard.  Monlton,  on  the  oontrary,  thinks  thai;  some  othear  chuzch  in 
Palestine  is  addressed,  and  that  Jemsalem  is  excluded  by  ch.  2  : 3. 

*  Wieseler  (who  adds  an  unlikely  reference  to  the  temple  of  Onias  in  Iieon- 
topolis),  Gredner,  Banr,  Hilgenfeld,  KosUin,  Benss,  Bnnsen,  Conybeaze  and 
Howson,  and  Plamptre. 

*  Yon  HofmanjL 

*Wetatein,  Alford,  Holtsmann,  Eorts,  Zahn;  also  Renaa,  who  tiiinka 
{DAnUehrut,  p.  211)  that  the  Ep.  was  written  by  Barnabas  in  Ephesna,  and 
addressed  to  the  church  in  Borne  ;  henoe  it  was  first  known  in  Borne. 

'  A.  B.  Davidson  {Ep.  to  the  Hebr,^  1882,  p.  18). 
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Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  there  should  have  been  such  a 
danger  of  apostasy  in  the  verj  mother  church  of  Christendom. 
And  yet  not  strange,  if  we  realize  the  condition  of  things  be- 
tween 60  and  70.  The  Christians  in  Jerusalem  were  the  most 
conservative  of  all  believers,  and  adhered  as  closely  as  possible 
to  tlie  traditions  of  their  fathers.  They  were  contented  with 
the  elementary  doctrines,  and  needed  to  be  pi^essed  on  ^^  unto 
perfection"  (5  :  12 ;  6  : 1-4).  The  Epistle  of  James  represents 
their  doctrinal  stand-point.  Tlie  strange  advice  which  he  gave 
to  his  brother  Paul,  on  his  last  visit,  reflects  their  timidity  and 
narrowness.  Although  numbered  by  "myriads,"  they  made 
no  attempt  in  that  critical  moment  to  rescue  the  great  apostle 
from  the  hands  of  the  fanatical  Jews ;  they  were  "  all  zealous 
for  the  law,"  and  afraid  of  the  radicalism  of  Paul  on  hearing 
tliat  he  was  teaching  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  "  to  forsake 
Moses,  telling  them  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to 
walk  after  the  customs"  (Acts  21 :  20,  21). 

They  hoped  against  hope  for  the  conversion  of  their  people. 
When  that  hope  vanished  more  and  more,  when  some  of  their 
teachers  had  suffered  martyrdom  (13  :  7),  when  James,  their  re- 
vered leader,  was  stoned  by  the  Jews  (62),  and  when  ihe  patriotic 
movement  for  the  deliverance  of  Palestine  from  the  hated  yoke 
of  the  heathen  Eomans  rose  higher  and  higher,  till  it  burst  out 
at  last  in  open  rebellion  {66)j  it  was  very  natural  that  those  timid 
Christians  should  feel  strongly  tempted  to  apostatize  from  the 
poor,  persecuted  sect  to  the  national  religion,  which  they  at  heart 
stiU  believed  to  be  the  best  part  of  Christianity.  The  solemn 
services  of  the  Temple,  the  ritual  pomp  and  splendor  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood,  the  daily  sacrifices,  and  all  the  sacred  asso- 
ciations of  the  past  had  still  a  great  charm  for  them,  and 
allured  them  to  their  embrace.  The  danger  was  very  strong, 
and  the  warning  of  the  Epistle  fearfully  solemn. 

Similar  dangers  have  occurred  again  and  again  in  critical 
periods  of  history. 
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TncB  AHD  Place  of  Composition. 

The  Epistle  haQs  and  sends  greetings  from  some  place  in 
Italy,  at  a  time  when  Timothy,  Paul's  disciple,  was  set  at  lib- 
erty, and  the  writer  was  on  the  point  of  paying,  with  Timothy, 
a  visit  to  his  readers  (13 :  23,  34).  The  passage,  ^^  Bemember 
them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bonnd  with  them  "  (13 : 3),  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  he  himself  was  in  prison,  indeed  verse  23 
seems  to  imply  his  freedom.  These  notices  naturally  suggest 
the  close  of  PanPs  first  Soman  imprisonment,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  63,  or  soon  after;  for  Timothy  and  Luke  were  with 
him  there,  and  the  writer  himself  evidently  belonged  to  the 
circle  of  his  friends  and  fellow-workers. 

There  is  further  internal  evidence  that  the  letter  was  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70),  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jewish  war  (66),  before  the  Neronian  persecution  (in  July, 
64),  and  before  Paul's  martyrdom.  None  of  these  important 
events  are  even  alluded  to;'  on  the  contrary,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  Temple  was  still  standing,  with  its  daUy  sacrifices 
regularly  going  on,  and  the  doom  of  the  theocracy  was  still 
in  the  future,  though  ^^nigh  unto  a  curse,"  *^  becoming  old 
and  ready  to  vanish  away ; "  it  was  ^^  shaken "  and  about  to 
be  removed;  the  day  of  the  fearful  judgment  was  drawing 
nigh.' 

The  place  of  composition  was  either  Home  or  some  place  in 

'  Zahn  refen  10 :  83-84  to  the  Neronian  peraeeation;  bat  thk  is  ezolnded 
by  12  :  4,  <*  Te  haye  not  yet  xeaisted  nnto  blood"  (fi^x^  tUftaros),  Harniirk 
finds  also  tcaoes  of  the  Domitian  peneontion.     Still  more  nnlikely. 

*  Lardner,  Thiezsoh,  Lindsay,  BnUock  (in  Smith's  B.  Diet,  Am.  ed.,  n^ 
1028),  and  others,  assign  the  Epistle  to  ▲.D.  68 ;  DeWette,  MoU,  and  Laiige 
to  between  62  and  66  (between  the  death  of  James  and  the  ontbreak  of  ihe 
Jewish  war) ;  Bbrard  to  62 ;  Wieseler  {ChrtmaL  dea  Ap.  ZmtaUen^  p.  510)  to 
Jaly,64;  Stnart  and  Tholndk  to  abont  64 ;  Weiss  to  65  (''MdiuicA  derlfi»< 
der  isehitiger  Jahre^^) ;  Hilgenfeld  to  between  64  and  66 ;  Dayidaon  (/n<yvd, 
revised  ed.,  I.  222)  to  66 ;  Ewald  to  67 ;  Kenan  and  Kay  to  65.  On  the  other 
hand,  Zahn  giyes  as  the  date  A.D.  80,  Holtsmann  and  Hamack  about  00,  Yolk- 
mar  and  Keim,  116-118.  These  late  dates  are  simply  impossible,  not  on^ 
for  intrinsio  reasons  and  the  allusion  to  Timothy,  but  also  because  Clement  of 
Borne,  who  wrote  about  05,  shows  a  perfect  familiarity  with  Hebrews. 
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Soatbem  Italy,  if  we  assume  that  the  writer  had  already  started 
on  his  journey  to  the  East.*  Others  assign  it  to  Alexandria,  or 
Antioch,  or  Ephesus.' 


AuTHOBsnn*. 

This  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  will  probably  never  be 
decided  with  absolute  certainty.  The  obscurity  of  its  origin  is 
the  reason  why  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  ranked  among 
the  seven  AntUegomena  of  the  ante-Nicene  church.  The  con- 
troversy ceased  after  the  adoption  of  the  traditional  canon  in 
397,  but  revived  again  at  the  time  of  the  Eef ormation.  The 
different  theories  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads :  (1)  sole 
authorship  of  Paul ;  (2)  sole  authorship  of  one  of  his  pupils ; 
(3)  joint  authorship  of  Paul  and  one  of  his  pupils.  Among  the 
pupils  again  the  views  are  subdivided  between  Luke,  Barnabas, 
Clement  of  Eome,  Silvanus,  and  ApoUos.' 

1.  The  PAm-mK  authobship  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  church  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  eighteenth,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Eeformers,  and  was  once  almost  an  article  of 

1  The  infeienoe  of  the  plaoe  from  ol  hth  r^t  'IroAlof,  18  :  34,  is  nnoertain, 
since  in  the  epistolaiy  style  it  may  imply  that  the  writer  was  at  that  time 
out  of  Italy,  or  in  Italy  (which  wonld  be  more  distinctly  expressed  by  4w 
*IraAif  or  ol  i^).  The  brethren  may  have  been  fugitives  from  Italy  (so  Bleek). 
But  the  latter  riew  seems  more  natural,  and  is  defended  by  Theodoret,  who 
knew  Greek  as  his  mother  tongue.  Tholuck  and  Ebrard  quote  the  phrases 
ol  &T&  Y^s  and  ol  iarh  btiKirimt^  trayellers  Xij  land  and  sea,  and  from  Poly- 
bius,  ol  hth  rfit  *AA.ff(air8pff£af  /teff'iXfTt,  the  Alexandrian  kings.  Still  more  to 
the  point  is  Pseudo-Ignatius  Ad  Her.  8,  quoted  by  Zahn  (see  his  ed.  of  Ign., 
p.  270,  12)  :  iair^orroi.  0«  .  .  .  •  vcCrrtf  ol  Av^  ♦lA/vTwr  4p  XP*^^9*  ^^  ""^ 
Mor^ikd  irot, 

*  The  Sinaitio  MS.  and  0  have  the  subscription  *^  to  the  Hebrews,'*  A  adds 
**from  Rome,"  E  *'  from  Italy."  Bam.  Davidson  dates  it  from  Alexandria, 
Renan  from  Bphesus,  where  he  thinks  Barnabas  was  at  that  time  with  some 
fugitive  Italians,  while  Timothy  was  imprisoned  perhaps  at  Corinth  {L'AnU' 
ehriH.  p.  210). 

*  For  the  patristic  testimonies,  I  refer  to  the  collection  in  Oharteris,  Canon- 
ieity^  pp.  272-288 ;  for  a  candid  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, to  Bleek's  lai^e  Com,^  L,  82-272 ;  also  to  Alford's  Com.^  vol  iv.,  Part 
I.,  pp.  1-62. 
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faith,  bat  has  now  very  few  defenden  among  scholars.*  It 
rests  on  the  following  ai^oments : 

(a)  The  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Eastern  churchy  to  which 
the  letter  was  in  all  probability  directed ;  jet  with  the  impor- 
tant qualification  which  weakens  tlic  force  of  this  testimony, 
that  there  was  a  widely  prevailing  perception  of  a  difference  of 
style,  and  consequent  supposition  of  a  Hebrew  original,  of  which 
there  is  no  historic  basis  whatever.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
ascribed  the  Greek  composition  to  Luka'  Origen  obeer^es  the 
greater  purity  of  the  Greek  style,'  and  mentions  Luke  and  Cle- 
ment, besides  Paul,  as  possible  authors,  but  confesses  his  own 
ignorance/ 

(h)  The  mention  of  Timothy  and  the  reference  to  a  relesse 
from  captivity  (13  :  23)  point  to  Paul.  Not  necessarily,  but  <mly 
to  the  circle  of  Paul.  The  alleged  reference  to  Paul's  own  captiv- 
ity in  10 :  34  rests  on  a  false  reading  (ficirfiofe  fiov,  £.  Y.,  ^  in  my 
bonds,"  instead  of  tlie  one  now  generally  adopted,  rok  2c(r/ftim, 
^^  those  that  were  in  bonds  ").  Nor  does  the  request,  ch.  13 :  IS, 
19,  imply  that  the  writer  was  a  prisoner  at  the  time  of  compo- 
sition ;  for  y.  23  rather  points  to  his  freedom,  as  he  expected 
shortly  to  see  his  readers  in  company  with  Timothy. 

{e)  The  agreement  of  the  Epistle  with  Paul's  aystnn  of  doc- 
trine,  the  tone  of  apostolic  authority,  and  the  depth  and  unction 
which  raises  the  £pistle  to  a  par  with  hia  genuine  writings. 
But  all  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  this  wonderful  Epistle  at 


'  Yon  Hofmann  (of  ErUngen)  is  alnoit  the  only  one  in  Ckvmaay ;  Btiihop 
Wordsworth  and  Dr.  Ksj  in  Enc^Und.  Among  the  older  defenders  of  the 
PauUne  authorship  we  mention  Owen  (1668),  Hill  (t707),  Gaipaor  (1750), 
Bengel  (1752).  Sykes  (1755),  Andr.  Cramer  (1757),  Stonr  (1789),  and  espociaUj 
the  learned  and  acute  Roman  Catholio  scholar,  Hng,  in  his  SuMUtng. 

*  Dr.  Biesenthal  has,  by  a  retransUtion  of  the  Ep.  into  Hebrew,  endeaToied 
to  prove  this  theory  in  ''Dm  TrosUohreiben  de»  Ap.  Pavht*  an  die  Murder, ^ 
Leipz.,  1878.  But,  of  oonrae,  this  is  no  acgnment  any  more  than  Delitasch's 
Hebrew  translation  of  the  entire  New  Testament.  Such  happy  phiasos  as 
woXvfMpAs  tuA  voXvrp^vwf  (1  : 1)  and  l/uidcr  A^'  ir  IswdfF  fV  ino^r  (5  : 8) 
oannot  be  reprodnoed  in  Hebrew  at  aU. 

*  oiwd^M  r^s  Xf(c«t  iXXniwumr^    Ap.  Boaeb.  K  JB.YL^fL 
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best  proves  only  its  inspiration  and  canonicitj,  which  must  be 
extended  beyond  the  circle  of  the  apostles  so  as  to  embrace  the 
writings  of  Luke,  Mark,  James,  and  Jude. 

2.  The  iton-Paulinb  authobship  is  supported  by  the  follow- 
ing arguments : 

(a)  The  Western  tradition,  both  Boman  and  North  African, 
down  to  the  time  of  Augustin,  is  decidedly  against  the  Pauline 
authorship.  Tliis  has  all  the  more  weight  from  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  traces  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  found  in 
the  Koman  ♦church,  where  it  was  known  before  the  close  of  the 
first  century.  Clement  of  Borne  makes  very  extensive  use  of 
it,  but  nowhere  under  the  name  of  Paul.  The  Muratorian 
Canon  enumerates  only  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul  and  omits 
Hebrews.  So  does  Gains,  a  Boman  presbyter,  at  the  banning 
of  the  third  century.  Tertullian  ascribed  the  Epistle  to  Barna- 
bas. According  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  the  Boman 
church  did  not  regard  the  Epistle  as  Pauline  at  his  day  (he  died 
340).  Philastrius  of  Brescia  (d.  about  387)  mentions  that  some 
denied  the  Pauline  authorship,  because  the  passage  6 : 4-6 
favored  the  heresy  and  excessive  disciplinary  rigor  of  the'Nova- 
tians,  but  he  himself  believed  it  to  be  Paul's,  and  so  did 
Ambrose  of  Milan.  Jerome  (d.  419)  can  be  qnoted  on  both 
sides.  He  wavered  in  his  own  view,  but  expressly  says:  "The 
Latin  custom  {Latma  consiietnido)  does  not  receive  it  among  the 
canonical  Scriptures ; "  and  in  another  place :  "  All  the  Greeks 
receive  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  some  Latins  {et  rum- 
nvJU  Latinorum),^  Augustin,  a  profound  divine,  but  neither 
linguist  nor  critic,  likewise  wavered,  but  leaned  strongly  toward 
the  Pauline  origin.  The  prevailing  opinion  in  the  West 
ascribed  only  thirteen  Epistles  to  Paul.  The  Synod  of  Hippo 
(393)  and  the  thh'd  Synod  of  Carthage  (397),  under  the  com- 
manding influence  of  Augustin,  marked  a  transition  of  opinion 
in  favor  of  fourteen.*  This  opinion  prevailed  until  Erasmus  and 
the  Beformere  revived  the  doubts  of  the  early  Fathers.  The 
Council  of  Trent  sanctioned  it 

>  ^' Patdi  ApottoH  ipiUokB  tredeeim,  ^ftudem  ad  Eebrao§  utuk*" 
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(b)  The  absence  of  the  customary  name  and  aalntation.  This 
has  been  explained  from  modesty,  as  Panl  was  sent  to  the  Gren- 
tiles  rather  than  the  Jews  (Pantsenos),  or  from  pmdence  and 
the  desire  to  secure  a  better  hearing  from  Jews  who  were 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Paul  (Clement  of  Alexandria). 
Very  unsatisfactory  and  set  aside  by  the  authoritative  tone  of 
the  Epistle. 

(c)  In  ch.  2:3  the  writer  expressly  distinguishes  hinoself 
from  the  apostles,  and  reckons  himself  with  the  second  genera- 
tion of  Christians,  to  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  ^^con- 
firmed by  them  that  heard  "  it  at  the  first  from  the  Lord.  Paul, 
on  the  contrary,  puts  himself  on  a  par  with  the  other  apostles, 
and  derives  his  doctrine  directly  from  Christ,  without  any 
human  intervention  (GkJ.  1 : 1, 12, 15, 16).  This  passage  alone 
is  conclusive,  and  decided  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Beza  against  the 
Pauline  authorship.' 

(d)  The  di£Ference,  not  in  the  substance,  but  in  the  form  and 
method  of  teaching  and  aifpiing.* 

{e)  The  difference  of  style  (which  has  already  been  discussed). 
This  argument  does  not  rest  on  the  number  of  peculiar  words^ 
for  such  are  found  in  every  book  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
in  the  superior  purity,  correctness,  and  rhetorical  finish  of 
style. 

(/)  The  difference  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  author  of  Hebrews  follows  uniformly  the  Septus- 
gint,  even  with  its  departures  from  the  Hebrew ;  while  Paul  is 
more  independent,  and  often  corrects  the  Septuagint  from  the 
Hebrew.     Bleek  has  also  discovered  the  important  fact  that  the 


*  Calvin :  ^*8oripiar  unum  $e  ex  apo§Marum  dUdpviU  pnfiteiury  quod  mi  • 
PavUna  eomuetudins  lange  aUenum,^^  And  on  2  :  8,  ''  Bie  locus  indicia  di(, 
cpittolam  a  Pavlo  nonfuitie  eompotiiam,^*  eta 

*  Ab  Oalnn  expreaaes  it :  **  IpM  doccndi  ratio  ct  Mm  atiium  qwm  JVmfaw 
«M0  iotiB  Ustantar,  *'  On  this  point,  see  eapeciaUy  Riehm's  vala able  LakHtcgr^, 
etc. ,  and  the  reapectiTe  sections  in  the  works  on  the  K.  T.  Theology ;  abo 
Knrts's  Gcm.^  pp.  24  sqq.  The  parallelisms  which  Br.  Kay  sets  against  tliu 
aiigament  in  the  Speaker*s  Com,^  pp.  14  sqq.,  only  prove  what  nobody  denies: 
the  essential  agreement  of  Hebrews  with  the  Panline  Epistlea. 
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former  used  the  text  of  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  latter  the  text 
of  Codex  Vaticanus.*  It  is  incredible  that  Paul,  writing  to  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  should  not  have  made  use  of  his  Hebrew 
and  rabbinical  learning  in  quoting  the  Scriptures. 

3.  Conjectures  concerning  the  probable  author.  Four  Paul- 
ine disciples  and  co-workers  have  been  proposed,  either  as  sole 
or  as  joint  authors  with  Paul,  three  with  some  support  in 
tradition — Barnabas,  Luke,  and  Clement — one  without  any — 
ApoUos.     Silvanus  also  has  a  few  advocates.' 

{a)  Barnabas.*  He  has  in  his  favor  the  tradition  of  the 
African  church  (at  least  TertuUian),  his  Levitical  training,  his 
intimacy  with  Paul,  his  close  relation  to  the  church  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  his  almost  apostolic  authority.  As  the  vw  irapor 
K\ija€(o^  (Acts  4 :  36),  he  may  have  written  the  X6709  wapaxki^ 
a-eoy;  (Heb.  13  :  22).  But  in  this  case  he  cannot  be  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  which  goes  by  his  name,  and  which,  although 
belonging  to  the  Pauline  and  strongly  anti-Judaizing  tendency, 
is  yet  far  inferior  to  Hebrews  in  spirit  and  wisdom.  Moreover, 
Barnabas  was  a  primitive  disciple,  and  cannot  be  included  in 
the  second  generation  (2  :  3). 

(5)  Luke.*  He  answers  the  description  of  2 :  3,  writes  pure 
Greek,  and  has  many  affinities  in  style.*    But  against  him  is 

'  See  the  proof  in  Bleek,  toL  I.  888-376.  GonyenienUj  ignored  in  the 
Speaker's  Com,,  p.  13. 

*  Of  the  other  friends  of  Paul,  Timobhy  is  excluded  by  the  reference  to  him 
in  oh.  13  :  38.  Mark,  Demas,  Titus,  Tyohious,  Epaphroditus,  Epaphras, 
Aristarchus,  Aquiia,  Jesus  Justus  have  never  been  brought  forward  as  candi- 
dates. Silvanus,  or  Silas,  is  favorably  mentioned  by  Bohme,  Mynster,  and 
Riehm  (890  sqq.),  on  account  of  his  prominent  position,  Acts  15  :  22,  27,  34, 
40;  16:19;  1  Pet.  5:12. 

*  Tertullian,  UUmann,  Wieseler,  Thiersch,  Bitsohl,  Benan,  Zahn.  W.  R. 
Smith  (in  the  ''Enc.  Brit.*')  likewise  leans  to  the  Barnabas  hypothesis. 

*  Olement  of  Alexandria  (who,  however,  regarded  Luke  only,  and  wrongly, 
as  translator),  Calvin,  Grotius,  Crell,  Ebrard,  Delitssoh,  DoUinger.  Ebrazd 
supposes  that  Luke  wrote  the  Epistle  at  the  request  and  in  the  name  of  Paul, 
who  suggested  the  general  plan  and  leading  ideas.  This  is  the  most  plausible 
fetal  of  the  Luke  hypothesis,  but  does  not  account  for  the  doctrinal  differ- 
ences. 

*  This  linguistic  argument  has  been  overdone  by  Delitssoh  and  1  weakened  by 
fanoiful  or  far-fetchcMl  analogies.     See  the  strictures  of  Lfinemann,  pp.  24-81. 
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the  fact  that  the  author  of  Hebrews  was,  no  doubt,  a  native 
Jew,  while  Luke  was  a  Gentile  (Col.  4:11, 14).  This  objectioiL 
however,  ceases  in  a  measure  if  Luke  wrote  in  the  name  and 
under  the  instruction  of  Paul. 

{c)  Clemens  Bomanus.^  He  makes  thorough  use  of  Hebrews 
and  interweaves  passages  from  the  Epistle  witli  his  own  ideas, 
but  evidently  as  an  imitator,  far  inferior  in  originality  and 
force. 

(d)  ApoUos.'  A  happy  guess  of  the  genius  of  Luther,  sug- 
gested by  the  description  given  of  Apollos  in  the  Acts  (18 :  24- 
28),  and  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  1:12;  3:4^6,22;  4:6;  16:12; 
Tit.  3  :  13).  Apollos  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,  fervent  in  spirit,  eloquent  in  speech,  powerfully 
confuting  the  Jews,  a  friend  of  Paul,  and  independently  work- 
ing with  him  in  the  same  cause  at  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Crete. 
So  far  everything  seems  to  fit.  But  this  hypothesis  has  not 
a  shadow  of  support  in  tradition,  which  could  hardly  have 
omitted  Apollos  in  silence  among  the  three  or  four  probable 
authors.  Clement  names  him  once,"  but  not  as  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  which  he  so  freely  uses.  Nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  his  ever  having  been  in  Kome,  and  having  stood  in  so  dose 
a  relationship  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Palestine. 

The  learned  discussion  of  modem  divines  has  led  to  no  cer- 
tain and  unanimous  conclusion,  but  is,  nevertheless,  rery  valu- 
able, and  sheds  light  in  different  directions.  The  following 
points  may  be  regarded  as  made  certain,  or  at  least  in  the 
highest  degree  probable :  the  author  of  Hebrews  was  a  Jew  by 

>  Mentioned  as  a  snbjeotive  conjeotare  hj  Ori^^  {Kkhfoif  ^  yvf^fnt^m  M- 
VKowos  ywfioiwtt  typw^t  riip  iwurroKhp)  alongside  with  Luke.  Beaewed  by 
ErasmoB  and  BiBping. 

'Luther,  Osiander,  Norton,  Semler,  Bleek,  Tholnok,  Oredner,  Befos, 
Bonaen,  Hilgenfeld,  Lange,  HoU,  Kendriok,  Alford,  Lanemann,  Knrti, 
Samuel  Davidaon,  A.  B.  Davidson.  The  ApoUoa  hypotheals  has  been  lh« 
moat  popular  until,  within  the  last  few  years,  Benan,  Zahn,  and  W.  Robeitaoa 
Smith  haye  turned  the  current  again  in  favor  of  the  Bamabaa  hypofehefoa 
Riehm,  after  a  full  and  judicious  discussion,  wavers  between  Apollos  vd 
SilvanuB,  but  ends  with  Origen'a  modest  oonfession  of  ignoianoe  (pi  804> 

*-a5p.  ad  Oor.,  o.  47. 
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birth ;  a  Hellenist,  not  a  Palestinian ;  thoronghl j  at  home  in 
tlie  Greek  Scriptures  (less  so,  if  at  all,  in  the  Hebrew  original) ; 
familiar  with  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  theology  (less  so,  if  at  all, 
-with  the  rabbinical  learning  of  Palestine) ;  ^a  pupil  of  the  apos- 
tles (not  himself  an  apostle) ;  an  independent  disciple  and  co- 
-worker of  Paul ;  a  friend  of  Timothy ;  in  close  relation  with 
the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine,  and,  when  he  wrote,  on  the 
point  of  visiting  them ;  an  inspired  man  of  apostolic  insight, 
power,  and  authority,  and  hence  worthy  of  a  position  in  the 
canon  as  "  the  great  xmknown." 

Seyond  these  marks  we  cannot  go  with  safety.  The  writer 
purposely  withholds  his  name.  The  arguments  for  Barnabas, 
Linke,  and  Apollos,  as  well  as  the  objections  against  them,  are 
equally  strong,  and  we  have  no  data  to  decide  between  them, 
not  to  mention  other  less  knovm  workers  of  the  apostolic  age. 
We  must  still  confess  with  Origen  that  God  only  knows  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa 

NOTBB. 

L — ^The  PosmoN  of  Hebrews  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  old 
Greek  MSS.  (i^  B,  G,  D)  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  stands  h^are  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  as  being  an  acknowledged  letter  of  PauL  This  order 
has,  perhaps,  a  ohronologioal  valtie,  and  is  followed  in  the  critical  edi- 
tions (Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort),  although 
Westcott  and  Hort  regard  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  Pauline,  and  the  Ep. 
to  the  Hebrews  as  nn-Panline.    See  their  Or,  Test,,  vol.  U.,  821. 

But  in  the  Latin  and  English  Bibles,  Hebrews  stands  more  appro- 
priately at  the  close  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  immediately  precedes 
the  Catholic  Epistles. 

Luther,  who  had  some  doctrinal  objections  to  Hebrews  and  James, 
took  the  liberty  of  putting  them  after  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  John, 
and  making  them  the  last  Epistles  except  Jude.  He  misunderstood 
Heb.  6:4-6;  10 :  26, 27 ;  12 :  17,  as  excluding  the  possibility  of  a  second 
repentance  and  pardon  after  baptism,  and  called  these  passages  "hard 
knots'*  that  run  counter  to  all  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  Paul ;  but, 
apart  from  this,  he  declared  Hebrews  to  be  "  an  Epistle  of  exquisite 
beauty,  discussing  from  Scripture,  with  masterly  skill  and  thorough- 
ness, the  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  interpreting  on  this  point  the  Old 
Testament  with  great  richness  and  aouteness." 

The  English  Beyisers  retained,  without  any  documentary  evidence. 
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the  traditional  title,  "  The  Epistle  of  Paul  ike  AposUe  to  the  Hebrews." 
This  gives  sanction  to  a  particnlar  theory,  and  is  properly  objected  to 
by  the  American  Beyisers.  The  Panline  anthorship  is,  to  say  the  leasts 
an  open  question,  and  should  have  been  left  open  by  theBeyiseta.  The 
ancient  authorities  entitle  the  letter  simply.  Upas  'Efipaiavft  and  ereok 
this  was  probably  added  by  the  hand  of  an  early  transcriber.  Still  lees 
is  the  subscription  ''Written  to  the  Hebrews  from  Italy  by  Timothy" 
to  be  relied  on  as  original,  and  was  probably  a  mere  inference  from  the 
contents  (13:28,  M). 

n. — The  HapaxiiBoombna  of  the  Epistle.  ay€P€dk6yrfrog^  without 
pedigree  (said  of  Melchizedek),  7 : 3.  d/iijrM/i,  motherless,  7 : 3.  avm^ 
ftktherless,  7:3.  dvairyaa-fui^  effulgence  (said  of  Christ  in  relfttion  to 
God),  1 : 2.  ala^riTrfpiop^  sense,  5 :  14.  dKp6ii»toPj  spoils,  7 : 4.  €vr€pla^ 
raros  (from  td  and  v«pu(rTrifUy  to  place  round),  a  difSoult  word  of  un- 
certain interpretation,  easQy  besetting,  closely  clinging  to  (E.  B.  on 
the  margin :  admired  by  many),  12  : 1.  Kpinms^  quick  to  discern,  4  :  12. 
fi  fuXkovara  olxovfAfinj,  the  future  world,  2:5.  /lea-irrvccv,  to  interpoae 
one's  self,  to  mediate,  6 :  17.  p€Tptondi€iu,  to  have  compassion  on,  to 
bear  gently  with,  5 : 2  (said  of  Christ).  6pK»noaia^  oath,  7 :  20,  21,  28. 
wapttinKpaiveiv^  to  proYoke,  3 :  16.  napcmixpaapou  proYOcation,  3:8, 15. 
iroXv/Acpttff,  by  divers  portions,  1 : 1.  iroXur/xSirMf,  in  divers  manners,  1 : 1. 
vp6bpofMSf  forerunner,  6 :  20  (of  Christ).  <rvvcfrtfiaprup€iv,  to  bear  witness 
with,  2 :  4t.  rpaxnXiCtiv,  to  open,  4t :  13  (rtTpaxrikiafUvoj  laid  opoi). 
virooraatr,  substance  (or  person),  1:8  (of  God)  ;  confidence,  3 :  14 ; 
assurance,  11 : 1.  This  word,  however,  occurs  also  in  2  Cor.  11 :  17,  in 
the  sense  of  confidence.  x^P^^'^P*  express  image  (Christ,  the  very  image 
of  the  essence  of  God),  1 :  3. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  has  a  number  of  rare 
words  in  common  with  Paul  which  are  not  elsewhere  found  in  the  New 
Testament  or  the  Septuagint,  as  mdcDr  (12 :  13 ;  1  Tim.  2 : 9),  awoBtmpi^ 
(13  : 7 ;  Acts  17 :  23),  ivxm6TaKTo^  (2  : 8 ;  1  Tim.  1 : 9 ;  Tit.  1 : 6,  10),  Am'- 
e^ia  (4 :  6,  11 ;  Rom.  11 :  30,  32  ;  Eph.  2:2;  Col.  3 : 5),  an^avm^  (11 :  25; 
1  Tim.  6 :  17),  d(f>t\dpyvpoi  (13 : 5 ;  1  Tim.  3 : 3),  Mucos  (2:1;  Rom.  3 : 8), 
fWpy^ff  (4:12;  1  Cor.  16:9;  PhUem.  6),  ^<^fraf  (7 : 27 ;  10:10;  Rom. 
6:10;  1  Cor.  15:6),  KocrpiKSt  (9:11;  Tit  2:12),  fufiijr^t  (6:12;  1  Cor. 
4:16,  etc.),  w«p<5«  (11:12;  Rom.  4:19;  Col.  3:5),  6pryo,uu  (11:16;  1 
Tim.  3:1;  6: 10),  irapaKofi  (2:2;  Rom.  5 :  10 ;  2  Cor.  10 :  6),  irX^jpotftttpU 
(6 :  11 ;  10 :  22 ;  Col.  2 :  2 ;  1  Thess.  1 : 5),  <^ixo^wa  (13 : 2 ;  Rom.  12 :  13). 

On  the  lingraistic  peculiarities  of  Hebrews,  see  Bleek,  L  315-338; 
Lanemann,  Com.,  pp.  12  and  24  sqq.  (4th  ed.,  1878) ;  Davidson,  IniroeL, 
I.  209  sqq.  (revised  ed.,  1882) ;  and  the  Speaker's  Com.  JV.  T.,  IV.  7-16L 
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§  101.     Ths  Apocalypse. 

On  fhe  lit.  and  life  of  John,  see  {{  40  and  H  (pp.  406  sqq.) ;  on  the 
authorship  of  the  Apoc.  and  the  time  of  composition,  {  37  (pp.  885- 
390) ;  2  41  (pp.  416-422) ;  and  {  84  (pp.  716  sq.). 

1.  MoDBBN  CBrriOAii  works  of  Gebhan  and  Fbenoh  scholars  on  the 

Apocalypse:  L(tcEB  {VoUstdndige  Einleitvngy  etc.,  2d  ed.,  1852; 
1,074  pages  of  introdactory  matter,  critical  and  historical ;  compare 
with  it  the  review  of  Blebk  iq  the  *'  Studien  and  Eritiken"  for  1854 
and  1855);  DaWbttb  (Cbm.,  1848,  with  a  remarkable  preface,  3d 
ed.  by  Moeller,  1862) ;  BiiBSK  (Posthamoos  Lectures,  ed.  by  Hoss- 
bach,  1862) ;  Ewaij>  {Die  JoJumn.  Sckri/ten,  voL  BE.,  1862 ;  besides 
his  older  Latin  Oom.,  1828) ;  DusnEBDiBCK  (in  Meyer's  Com,,  dd  ed., 
1877) ;  Bbnan  (VAntechHst,  1873) ;  Bsuas  (1878).  Oomp.  A.  Saba- 
TEEB,  art.  Apocalyp^  in  Lichtenberger^s  "Encyclopedic,"  L  396- 
407. 

2.  For  docibinaij  and  fbaotigaij  exposition,  the  Commentaries  of  Heng- 

stenberg  (1849,  spoiled  by  false  prophecies  and  arbitrary  fancies) ; 
AuBEBLEN  (on  Daniel  and  Revelation,  2d  ed.,  1854) ;  Gaussen  {Daniel 
lepraph^te,  1850) ;  Ebbabd  (in  01shausen*s  Com,,  1853) ;  Luthabdt 
(1861) ;  J.  0.  E.  HoFMAMN  (1844  and  1862) ;  J.  L.  Fullbb  (follows 
Hofmann,  1874) ;  Lanqb  (1871,  Am.  ed.  enlarged  by  Oraven,  1874) ; 
Gbbhabdt  {Lehrbegriff  der  Apok.,  1873) ;  Klibfoth  (1874).  Clomp, 
also  BouoBUONT :  La  RevUation  de  SL  Jean  expliquant  Vhistoire  (1866). 
Godbt:  Essay  upon  the  Apoc.,  in  his  Studies  on  the  N,  T,,  translated 
from  the  French  by  W.  H.  Lyttleton,  London,  1876,  294-398. 
8.  ENOiiiaH  Com. :  E.  H.  Ei.IiI0tt  (d.  1875,  HorcB  Apoc,,  5th  ed.,  1862,  4 
vols.) ;  WoRDSwoBTH  (4th  ed.,  1866)  ;  Alford  (3d  ed.,  1866) ;  0.  J. 
Vaughan  (3d  ed.,  1870,  practical) ;  Wzluah  Lbb  (Archdeacon  in 
Dublin,  in  the  "  Speakers  "  Cam,  N.  T.,  vol.  iv.,  1881,  pp.  405-844) ; 
E.  HuMTiNOFOBD  (Loud.,  1882).  Comp.  also  Tbbnch:  The  Epistles 
to  the  Seven  Churches  (2d  ed.,  1861),  and  PZiUMFTBE  :  Eacpos,  of  the 
Epp.  to  the  Seven  Ch.  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1877). 

4.  Ambbioan  Gom.  by  Mosbs  Stuabt  (1845,  2  vols.,  new  ed.,  1864,  with 

an  Excursus  on  the  Number  of  the  Beast,  IL  452) ;  Cowiiss  (1871). 
Comp.  Tai^bot  W.  Chahbbbs  :  The  Scope  of  the  Apocalypse  (N.  T., 
1881). 

5.  Of  oiiDBB  Commentaries,  the  most  important  and  valuable  are  the 

following : 
(a)  Greek:  Andrbas  of  CsBsarea  in  Cappadocia  (5th  cent. ;  the  first  con- 
tinuous Com.  on  the  Apoc,  publ.  1596,  also  in  the  works  of  Chxy- 
sostom ;  see  L&cke,  p.  983) ;  Abeihas  of  Csbs.  in  Cappad.  (not  of 
the  6th  cent.,  as  stated  by  Lucke,  p.  990,  and  others,  but  of  the 
10th,  according  to  Otto,  and  Hamaok,  in  AUchristl  Liter.,  1882,  pp. 
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86  sqq. ;  bis  <rvvo^ir  o-xnXcjc^,  ed.  by  J.  A.  Cramer,  in  his  Catawjt 
Orcec  Pair,  in  N.  T.,  Oxon.,  1840,  vol.  VUL ;  and  in  the  worin  of 
Oecomenius) ;  Oboumbnius  (10th  cent,  see  Lucke,  p.  991). 

(b)  Rom.  CcUh. :  liUD.  ab  Aloabar  (a  Jesuit^  16U) ;  CoBKBuna  a  Iaapidb 
(1662) ;  BossuBi  (1690,  and  in  Oeuvres,  yoL  IIL,  1819) ;  Bibfoio 
(1876). 

(o)  Protestant:  Joe.  Mbdb  (Clams  Jpocalt^ica^  Cambr.,  1632;  En^ 
transl.  by  More,  1643 ;  a  new  tranal.  bj  B.  B.  (3ooper,  Lond.,  1883) ; 
Hugo  Gbotius  (first,  1644) ;  VrraniOA  (1705,  1719,  1721) ;  Bbngsl 
(1740) ;  Bishop  Thomas  Kbwton  (in  DissertaUons  on  ike  Prqpkedes^ 
8  ToU.,  1758). 

This  list  is  a  small  selection.  The  literature  on  the  Ax>ocal7})fle,  espe- 
ciallj  in  English,  is  immense,  bnt  mostly  impository  rather  than  ex- 
pository,  and  hence  worthless  or  even  mischievons,  becanse  confound- 
ing and  misleading.  Darling's  list  of  English  works  on  the  Apocalypse 
contains  nearly  fifty-fonr  columns  (L,  1732-1786). 

GsaiERAL  Chabactteb  of  thb  Apocalypse. 

"The  Revelation"  of  John,  or  rather  "of  Jesus  Christ" 
through  John,*  appropriately  closes  the  Kew  Testament.  It  is 
the  one  and  only  prophetic  book,  bnt  based  upon  the  disoooises 
of  our  Lord  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  his  second  advent  (Matt.  ch.  24).  It  has  one  face 
turned  back  to  the  prophecies  of  old,  the  other  gazing  into  the 
future.  It  combines  the  beginning  and  the  end  in  Him  who  is 
"  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega."  It  reminds  one  of  the  mysterious 
sphinx  keeping  ceaseless  watch,  with  staring  eyes,  at  the  base 
of  tlie  Great  Pyramid.  "  As  many  words  as  many  mjsteries,^ 
says  Jerome;  "Nobody  knows  what  is  in  it,"  adds  Luther.' 
No  book  has  been  more  misunderstood  and  abused ;  none  calls 
for  greater  modesty  and  reserve  in  interpretation.' 

*  'AvoKiKv^is  *lricrov  Hpurrov,  1:1.  The  oldest  inacription  in  God.  ^  ii 
avoKa\wlfis  imwov.     Later  MSS.  add  rov  ityiov  and  rw  bvtXiytv,  etc 

*  ^*  Toi  verba^  tot  mysteria.^*—^'  Niemand  toeiss,  wm  darinnen  stM/*  Zwis- 
l^li  would  take  no  doctrinal  proof -text  from  ReTelation. 

'The  amount  of  nonsense,  false  chronology,  and  prophecy  whidi  has  been 
put  Into  the  Apocalypse  is  amazing,  and  explains  the  sarcastic  saying  of  the 
Galvinistic,  yet  vehemently  anti- Puritanic  preacher,  Robert  South  {8erm. 
XXin.,  vol.  I.,  877,  Philad.  ed.,  1844),  that  ''the  book  called  the  Berdatun. 
the  more  it  is  studied,  the  less  it  is  understood,  as  generdUy  either  1 
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The  opening  and  closing  chapters  are  as  clear  and  dazzling 
as  snnlight,  and  f nmish  spiritual  nonrishment  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  plainest  Christian ;  but  the  intervening  visions  are, 
to  most  readers,  as  dark  as  midnight,  yet  with  many  stars  and 
the  full  moon  illuminating  the  darkness.  The  Epistles  to  the 
Seven  Churches,  the  description  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
and  the  anthems  and  doxologies  *  which  are  interspersed  through 
the  mysterious  visions,  and  glister  like  brilliant  jewels  on  a 
canopy  of  richest  black,  are  among  the  most  beautiful,  sub- 
lime, edifying,  and  inspiring  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  they 
ought  to  guard  us  against  a  hasty  judgment  of  those  chapters 
which  we  may  be  unable  to  understand.  The  Old  Testament 
prophets  were  not  clearly  understood  until  the  fulfilment  cast 
its  light  upon  them,  and  yet  they  served  a  most  useful  purpose 
as  books  of  warning,  comfort,  and  hope  for  the  coming  Messiah. 
The  Eevelation  will  be  fully  revealed  when  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  appear — not  before.* 

"A  prophet"  (says  the  sceptical  DeWette  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Eevelation,  which  was  his  last  work)  "is  essentially 
an  inspired  man,  an  interpreter  of  God,  who  announces  the 
"Word  of  God  to  men  in  accordance  with,  and  within  the  limits 
of,  the  divine  truth  already  revealed  through  Moses  in  the  Old 
Testament,  through  Christ  in  the  New  (the  cnroKaXvy^^^  fivfr- 
Tfjptov,  Bom.  16 :  25.  Prophecy  rests  on  faith  in  a  continuous 
providence  of  God  ruling  over  the  whole  world,  and  with  pecu- 
liar efficacy  over  Israel  and  the  congregation  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  moral  laws  revealed  through  Moses  and  Christ,  espe- 
cially the  laws  of  retribution.     According  to  the  secular  view, 

man  cracked,  or  making  him  so. "  The  remark  is  sometimes  falsely  attributed 
to  Calvin,  bat  he  had  great  respect  for  the  book,  and  quotes  it  freely  for 
doctrinal  parpoaes,  tbongh  he  modeatly  or  wisely  abstained  from  writing  a 
commentary  on  it. 

'  Cha  4  :  11 ;  5  :  8-14;  7  :  12-17;  11  :  15;  14  :  18;  16  :  8;   19  ;  1,  2,  6,  7. 

*  Herder :  **  How  many  passages  in  the  prophets  are  obsoare  in  their  pri- 
mary historical  references,  and  yet  these  passages,  containing  divine  truth, 
doctrine,  and  consolation,  are  manna  for  all  hearts  and  all  agea  Should  it 
not  be  so  with  the  book  which  is  an  abstract  of  almost  all  prophets  and 
apoaties?'* 
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all  chaDges  m  hnman  affairs  proceed  partly  from  man's  power 
and  pmdenoe,  partly  from  accident  and  the  hidden  stubbomnesd 
of  fate ;  bat  according  to  the  prophetic  view,  everything  happens 
through  the  agency  of  God  and  in  harmony  with  his  oounsek 
of  eternal  and  unchangeable  justice,  and  man  is  the  m&ker  of 
his  own  fortunes  by  obeying  or  resisting  the  will  of  GknL"  * 

The  prophecy  of  the  Bible  meets  the  natural  desire  to  know  the 
future,  and  this  desire  is  most  intense  in  great  critical  periods 
that  are  pregnant  with  fears  and  hopes.  But  it  widely  differs 
from  the  oracles  of  the  heathen,  and  the  conjectures  of  far- 
seeing  men.  It  rests  on  revelation,  not  on  human  sagacity  and 
guesses ;  it  gives  certainty,  not  mere  probability ;  it  is  general, 
not  specific;  it  does  not  gratify  curiosity,  but  is  intended  to 
edify  and  improve.  The  prophets  are  not  merely  revealers  of 
secrets,  but  also  preachers  of  repentance,  revivalists,  comforters, 
rebuking  sin,  strengthening  faith,  encouraging  hope. 

The  Apocalypse  is  in  the  New  Testament  what  the  Book  of 
Daniel  is  in  the  Old,  and  differs  from  it  as  the  New  Testament 
differs  from  the  Old.  Both  are  prophetic  utterances  of  the  will 
of  God  concerning  the  future  of  his  kingdom  on  earth.  Both 
are  books  of  the  church  militant,  and  engage  heaven  and 
earth,  divine,  human,  and  satanic  powers,  in  a  conflict  for 
life  and  death.  They  march  on  as  "  a  terrible  army  with  ban- 
ners." They  reverberate  with  thunderings  and  reflect  the  light- 
ning flashes  from  the  throne.  But  while  Daniel  looks  to  the 
flrst  advent  of  the  Messiah  as  the  heir  of  the  preceding  world- 
monarchies,  John  looks  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ  and  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth.  He  gathers  up  all  the  former 
prophecies  and  sends  them  enriched  to  the  future.  He  assures 
us  of  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  serpent-bruiser, 
which  was  given  to  our  first  parents  immediately  after  the  fall 
as  a  guiding  star  of  hope  in  the  dark  night  of  sin.  He  blends 
the  glories  of  creation  and  redemption  in  the  finale  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  from  heaven. 

>  Zur  BinleU.  tn  die  Offemb,  JbA.,  p.  1.    The  tnuislation  is  oondennd. 
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The  Apocalypse,  as  to  its  style  of  composition,  is  written  in 
prose,  like  Daniel,  but  belongs  to  prophetic  poetry,  which  is 
pecnliar  to  the  Bible  and  takes  there  the  place  of  the  epic 
poetry  of  the  Greeks ;  Gk>d  himself  being  the  hero,  as  it  were, 
who  rules  o^er  the  destinies  of  man.  It  is  an  inspired  work  of 
art,  and  requires  for  its  imderstanding  a  poetic  imagination, 
which  is  seldom  found  among  commentators  and  critics;  but 
the  imagination  must  be  under  the  restraint  of  sober  judgment, 
or  it  is  apt  to  run  into  fantastic  comments  which  themselves 
need  a  commentary.  The  apocalyptic  vision  is  the  last  and 
most  complete  form  of  the  prophetic  poetry  of  the  Bible.  The 
strong  resemblance  between  the  Kevelation  and  Daniel,  Ezekiel 
and  Zechariah  is  admitted,  and  without  them  it  cannot  be 
understood. 

But  we  may  compare  it  also,  as  to  its  poetic  form  and  arrange- 
ment, with  the  book  of  Job.  Both  present  a  conflict  on  earth, 
controlled  by  invisible  powers  in  heaven.  In  Job  it  is  the 
struggle  of  an  individual  servant  of  God  with  Satan,  the  arch- 
slanderer  and  persecutor  of  man,  who,  with  the  peimission  of 
God,  uses  temporal  losses,  bodily  sufferings,  mental  anguish, 
harassing  doubt,  domestic  affliction,  false  and  unfeeling  friends 
to  secure  his  ruin.  In  the  Apocalypse  it  is  the  conflict  of 
Christ  and  his  church  with  the  anti-Christian  world.  In  botli 
the  scene  begins  in  heaven ;  in  both  the  war  ends  in  victory ; 
but  in  Job  long  life  and  temporal  prosperity  of  the  individual 
sufferer  is  the  price,  in  the  Apocalypse  redeemed  humanity  in 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth.  Both  are  arranged  in 
three  parts :  a  prologue,  the  battle  with  successive  encounters, 
and  an  epilogue.  In  both  the  invisible  power  presiding  over 
the  action  is  the  divine  counsel  of  wisdom  and  mercy,  in  the 
place  of  the  dark  impersonal  fate  of  the  Greek  drama.* 


'  Prof.  Godet  compares  the  Apocalypse  with  the  Song  of  Songs,  viewed  as 
a  draimUio  poem,  and  calls  it  *'  the  Canticle  of  the  New  Testament,"  as  the 
Song  of  Songs  is  *'  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Old.''  Bat  I  cannot  see  the  aptness 
of  this  comparison.  Eiohhorn  treated  the  Apocalypse  as  a  regular  drama  with 
a  prologue,  three  acts,  and  an  epilogue. 
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A  comparisoa  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  psendo-apoca- 
lyptic  Jewish  and  Christian  literature — the  Fourth  Book  of 
Esdras,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  the  Apocalypse  of  Barnch,  the  Sibylline  Orades, 
etc.— opens  a  wide  field  on  which  we  cannot  enter  without  pass- 
ing far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.  We  may  only  say  that 
the  relation  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  canonical  Gospels 
and  the  apocryphal  pseudo-Gospels,  between  real  history  and 
the  dreamland  of  fable,  between  the  truth  of  God  and  the  fic- 
tion of  man.* 

The  theme  of  the  Apocalypse  is :  "I  come  quickly,''  and  the 
proper  attitude  of  the  church  toward  it  is  the  holy  longing  of 
a  bride  for  her  spouse,  as  expressed  in  the  response  (22 :  20) : 
^^Amen:  come.  Lord  Jesus."  It  gives  us  tlie  assurance  that 
Christ  is  coming  in  every  great  event,  and  rules  and  overmles 
all  tilings  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  kingdom ;  that  the 
state  of  the  church  on  earth  is  one  of  continual  conflict  with 
hostile  powers,  but  that  she  is  continually  gaining  victories  and 
will  at  last  completely  and  finally  triumph  over  all  her  foes  and 
enjoy  unspeakable  bliss  in  communion  with  her  Lord.  From 
the  concluding  chapters  Christian  poetry  has  drawn  rich  inspira- 
tion, and  the  choicest  hymns  on  the  heavenly  home  of  the 
saints  are  echoes  of  John's  description  of  the  new  Jemaal^n. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  bracing,  and  makes  one 
feel  fearless  and  hopeful  in  the  face  of  the  devil  and  the  beasts 
from  the  abyss.  The  Gospels  lay  the  foundation  in  faith,  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  build  upon  it  a  holy  life;  the  Apocalypse  is 
the  book  of  hope  to  the  straggling  Christian  and  the  militant 
church,  and  insures  final  victory  and  rest.  Tliis  has  been  its 
mission  ;  this  will  be  its  mission  till  the  Lord  come  in  his  own 
good  time.' 

^  See  LQcke,  pp.  66-845 ;  Lange,  pp.  6  sqq. ;  Hilgenfeld,  Diejitdi»eke  Apo- 
kalyptik  (1857);  Schtirer,  iVI  I'^Uche  Zeitgeie^iichte  {1974),  pp.  511-4MS3. 

*  Qodet  (p.  297) :  **  The  Apocalypse  is  the  preoioos  vessel  in  wfaidi  tiie  tnas- 
nre  of  Christian  hope  has  been  deposited  for  all  ages  of  the  chnxch,  hnt  ei- 
peoially  for  the  ohurch  under  the  cross."  Dr.  Chambers  (p.  15) :  *'  The  scope 
of  this  mysterious  book  is  not  to  convinoe  unbelievers,  nor  to  illustrate  the 
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Ai^ALYSis  OF  Contents. 

The  Apocalypse  consists  of  a  Prologue,  the  Kevelation  proper, 
and  an  Epilogue.  We  may  compare  this  arrangement  to  that 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  ch.  1 : 1-18  forms  the  Prologue, 
ch.  21  the  Epilogue,  and  the  intervening  chapters  contain  the 
evangelical  history  from  the  gathering  of  the  disciples  to  the 
Besnrrection. 

I.  The  Prologue  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
chs.  1-3.  The  introductory  notice ;  John's  salutation  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia ;  the  vision  of  Christ  in 
his  gloiy,  and  the  Seven  Churches;  the  Seven  Epistles  ad- 
dressed to  them  and  through  them  to  the  whole  church,  in  its 
various  states.* 

II.  The  Revelation  propw  or  the  Prophetic  Vision  of  the 
Church  of  the  Future,  4 : 1  to  22 : 5.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
seven  Visions,  which  are  again  subdivided  according  to  a  sym- 
metrical plan  in  which  the  nimibers  seven,  three,  four,  and 
twelve  are  used  with  symbolic  significance.  There  are  inter- 
vening scenes  of  rest  and  triumph.  Sometimes  the  vision  goes 
back  to  the  beginning  and  takes  a  new  departure. 

(1)  Tlie  Prelude  in  heaven,  chs.  4  and  5.  (a)  The  appear- 
ance of  the  throne  of  God  (ch.  4).  (J)  The  appearance  of  the 
Lamb  who  takes  and  opens  the  sealed  book  (ch.  6). 

(2)  The  vision  of  the  seven  seals,  with  two  episodes  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  seals,  6:1  to  8  : 1. 

(3)  The  vision  of  the  seven  trumpets  of  vengeance,  8  :  2  to 
11:19. 

(4)  The  vision  of  the  woman  (the  church)  and  her  three  ene- 

divine  prescience,  nor  to  minifiter  to  men*8  pmrient  desire  to  peer  into  the 
future,  but  to  edify  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  every  age  by  unfolding  the 
DAtnze  and  oharaoter  of  earth^s  conflicts,  by  preparing  them  for  trial  as  not 
a  strange  thing,  by  consoling  them  with  the  prospect  of  victoiy,  by  assnring 
them  of  God^s  sovereign  control  over  all  persons  and  things,  and  by  pointing 
them  to  the  ultimate  issue  when  they  shall  pass  through  the  gates  of  pearl 
never  more  to  go  out.*' 
1  Gomp.  §  60,  pp.  450-454. 
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mies,  12 : 1  to  13 :  18.  The  three  enemies  are  the  dragon 
(12  :  3-17),  the  beast  from  the  sea  (12  :  18  to  13  :  10),  and  the 
beast  from  the  earth,  or  the  false  prophet  (13  :  11-18). 

(5)  The  group  of  visions  in  ch.  14:  (a)  the  vision  of  the 
Lamb  on  Mount  Zion  (vers.  1-5);  (b)  of  the  three  angels  of 
judgment  (vers.  6-11),  followed  by  an  episode  (12,  13) ;  {c)  the 
vision  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage  of  the  earth  (vers.  14-20). 

(6)  The  vision  of  the  seven  vials  of  wrath,  15  : 1  to  16  ;  21. 

(7)  The  vision  of  the  final  triumph,  17 : 1  to  22  :  5 :  (a)  the 
fall  of  Babylon  (17  : 1  to  19  :  10) ;  (h)  the  overthrow  of  Satan 
(19  :  11  to  20  :  10),  with  the  millennial  reign  intervening  (20  : 1- 
6) ;  {o)  the  universal  judgment  (20 :  11-15) ;  {d)  the  new  hea- 
vens and  the  new  earth,  and  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  Jemsa 
lem  (21 : 1  to  22  :  5). 

in.  The  Epilogue,  22  :  6-21.  The  divine  attestation,  threats, 
and  promises. 

Authorship  and  Canonictty. 

The  question  of  authorship  has  already  been  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  John's  Gospel.  The  Apocalypse  professes  to  be 
the  work  of  John,  who  assumes  a  commanding  position  over  the 
churches  of  Asia.  History  knows  only  one  such  character,  the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist,  and  to  him  it  is  ascribed  by  the  earliest 
and  most  trustworthy  witnesses,  going  back  to  the  lifetime  of 
many  friends  and  pupils  of  the  author.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
authenticated  books  of  the  New  Testiment,* 

And  yet,  owing  to  its  enigmatical  obscurity,  it  is  the  most 
disputed  of  the  seven  AntHeffomena ;  and  this  internal  diffi- 
culty has  suggested  the  hypothesis  of  the  authorship  of  "  Pres- 
byter John,"  whose  very  existence  is  doubtful  (being  based  on 
a  somewhat  obscure  passage  of  Papias),  and  who  at  all  events 
could  not  occupy  a  rival  position  of  superintendency  over 
the  churches  in  Asia  during  the  lifetime  of  the  great  John. 
The  Apocalypse  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  spiritualism  of 

'  See  the  testimonies  in  Gharteris,  Oanonieity,  pp.  336-357 ;  abo  Liioke  (pp- 
419-8b7),  Alfozd  (It.  198-229),  Lee  (pp.  405-442),  and  other  oonunentaton. 
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the  Alexandrian  fathers,  and  to  the  realism  of  the  Kef ormera 
(at  least  Luther  and  Zwingli),  and  to  not  a  few  of  eminent 
modem  divines ;  and  jet  it  has  attracted  again  and  again  the 
roost  intense  curiosity  and  engaged  the  most  patient  study  of 
devout  scholars;  while  humble  Christians  of  every  age  are 
cheered  by  its  heroic  tone  and  magnificent  close  in  their  pilgrim- 
age to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Bejected  by  many  as  un- 
apostolic  and  uncanonical,  and  assigned  to  a  mythical  Presbyter 
John,  it  is  now  recognized  by  the  severest  school  of  critics  as 
an  undoubted  production  of  the  historical  Apostle  John.* 

If  so,  it  challenges  for  this  reason  alone  our  profound  rever- 
ence. For  who  was  better  fitted  to  be  the  historian  of  the  past 
and  the  seer  of  the  future  than  the  bosom  friend  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour?  Able  scholars,  rationalistic  as  well  as  ortho- 
dox, have  by  thorough  and  patient  investigation  discovered 
or  fully  confirmed  its  poetic  beauty  and  grandeur,  the  consum- 
mate art  in  its  plan  and  execution.  They  have  indeed  not 
been  able  to  dear  up  all  the  mysteries  of  this  book,  but  have 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  its  claim  to  the  position 
which  it  has  ever  occupied  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  true,  the  sceptical  critics  who  so  confidently  vindicate 
the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  derive  from  this  very 
fact  their  strongest  weapon  against  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
fourth  Gospel.  But  the  differences  of  language  and  spirit  which 
have  been  urged  are  by  no  means  irreconcilable,  and  are  over- 
ruled by  stronger  resemblances  in  the  theology  and  christology 
and  even  in  the  style  of  the  two  books.  A  proper  estimate  of 
John's  character  enables  us  to  see  that  he  was  not  only  able, 
but  eminently  fitted  to  write  both ;  especially  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  intervening  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
the  difference  of  the  subject  (prospective  prophecy  in  one,  and 
retrospective  history  in  the  other),  and  the  difference  of  the 
stateof  mind,  now  borne  along  in  ecstacy  {iv  Tn/ev/xaxi)  from 
vision  to  vision  and  recording  what  the  Spirit  dictated,  now 

'  This  iB  the  almost  unaDimons  opinion  of  the  Tilbingen  critics  and  their 
^ympathizen  on  the  Continent  and  in  England. 
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calmly  collecting  his  reminiflcences  in  fnll,  clear  self-oonadons- 
ness  {hf  voty 

The  Timb  of  CoMPoemoN. 

The  traditional  date  of  composition  at  the  end  of  Domitdan's 
reign  (95  or  96)  rests  on  the  clear  and  weighty  testimony  of 
Irenseus,  is  confirmed  by  Eusebins  and  Jerome,  and  has  still  its 
learned  defenders,'  but  the  internal  evidence  strongly  favors  an 
earlier  date  between  the  death  of  Nero  (Jnne  9,  68)  and  the 
destmction  of  Jerusalem  (Angnst  10,  70).*  This  helps  ns  at  the 
same  time  more  easily  to  explain  the  difference  between  the 
fiery  energy  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  calm  repose  of  the  f  ourtli 
Grospel,  which  was  composed  in  extreme  old  age.  The  Apoca- 
lypse forms  the  natural  transition  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
to  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  condition  of  tlie  Seven  Churches  was 
indeed  different  from  that  which  existed  a  few  years  before 
when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Ephesians ;  but  the  movement  in  the 
apostolic  age  was  very  rapid.  Six  or  seven  years  intervened  to 
account  for  the  changes.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  implies 
a  similar  spiritual  decline  among  its  readers  in  63  or  64.  Great 
revivals  of  religion  are  very  apt  to  be  quickly  followed  by  a  re- 
action of  worldliness  or  indifference. 

'  Comp.  Rey.  1 :  10  ;  1  Gor.  14 :  15.  See,  besides  the  referenoeB  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  the  section,  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Weiss,  who,  in  his  Leben 
Js8U  (1882),  L  97-101,  ably  discusses  the  difForenoes  between  the  two  boelDw 
and  oomes  to  the  oonolosion  that  they  are  both  from  the  same  Apostle  John. 
'*  Yes  "  (he  says,  with  reference  to  a  significant  concession  of  Dr.  Banr),  *'  the 
fonrth  Gospel  is  '  the  spiritualized  Apocalypse,'  but  not  because  an  intelleo* 
tual  hero  of  the  seoond  century  followed  the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  be> 
cause  the  Son  of  Thunder  of  the  Apocalypse  had  been  matured  and  tnms- 
figured  by  the  Spirit  and  the  diyine  graidance  into  a  mystic,  and  the  flames  of 
his  youth  had  burnt  down  into  the  glow  of  a  holy  love.** 

'  The  great  majority  of  older  commentators,  and  among  the  veoent  ones 
Elliott,  Alford,  Hengstenberg,  Kbrard,  Lange,  Hofmann,  Oodet.  Lee,  etc  I 
myself  advocated  the  later  date  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  Hut  of  th*  Ap. 
Ohureh  (1853),  pp.  418  sqq. 

*  The  early  date  is  advocated  or  aocepted  by  Neander,  Li&oke,  Bleek,  Bwald, 
DeWette,  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Reus?,  Diisterdieck,  Weiss,  Renan,  Aube,  Stoazt, 
Davidson,  Gowlea,  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Westcott ;  and  among  earlier  wdtos  hj 
Aloasar,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Abausit^  and  John  Idghtfootb 
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The  ai^uments  for  the  early  date  are  the  following : 

1,  Jerusalem  was  still  standing,  and  the  seer  was  directed  to 
measure  the  Temple  and  the  altar  (11 :  1),  bat  the  destruction  is 
predicted  as  approaching.  The  Gentiles  "  shall  tread  (Tranjo-ou- 
aiv)  the  holy  city  under  foot  forty  and  two  months  ^  (11 :  2 ; 
comp.  Luke  21 :  24),  and  the  "  dead  bodies  shall  lie  in  the  street 
of  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt, 
where  also  their  Lord  was  crucified  *'  (ver.  8).  The  existence 
of  the  twelve  tribes  seems  also  to  be  assumed  in  ch.  7 :  4^8. 
The  advocates  of  the  traditional  date  understand  these  passages 
in  a  figurative  sense.  But  the  allusion  to  the  crucifixion  com- 
pels us  to  think  of  the  historical  Jerusalem. 

2.  The  book  was  written  not  long  after  the  death  of  the  fifth 
Roman  emperor,  that  is,  Nero,  when  the  empire  had  received 
a  deadly  wound  (comp.  13  :  3,  12,  14).  This  is  the  natural 
interpretation  of  ch.  17 :  10,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  seven 
heads  of  the  scarlet-colored  beast,  i.e.,  heathen  Eome,  "are 
seven  kings ;  the  five  are  fallen,  the  one  is,  the  other  is  not  yet 
come,  and  when  he  cometh,  he  must  continue  a  little  while." 
The  first  five  emperors  were  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Clau- 
dius, and  Nero,  with  whom  the  ffens  Jvlia  ingloriously  perished. 
Next  came  Galba,  a  mere  usurper  (seventy-three  years  old),  who 
ruled  but  a  short  time,  from  June,  68,  to  January,  69,  and  was 
followed  by  two  other  usurpers,  Otho  and  Vitellius,  till  Vespa- 
sian, in  70,  restored  the  empire  after  an  interregnum  of  two 
years,  and  left  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  Jews  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  his  son  Titus.'  Vespasian  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  sixth  head,  the  three  rebels  not 
being  counted;  and  thus  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse 
would  fall  in  the  spring  (perhaps  Easter)  of  the  yeai*  70.  This 
is  confirmed  by  13 :  3,  12,  14,  where  the  deadly  wound  of  the 
beast  is  represented  as  being  already  healed.*  But  if  the  usurpers 

>  Snetonias,  VespoH.  o.  1 :    **  HebelUone  trium  prineipum  et  coeds  incertum 
diu  et  quasi  vagum  imperium  wacepit  firmavUque  tandem  geru  FUma. " 

'  So  Bleek  (p.  131),  Liioke  (in  the  second  ed.),  Bohmer,  Weiss,  Diis  erdieck 
(Introd.  pp.  55  sqq.  and  Com.  on  13  :  8,  and  17  :  7-14). 
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are  counted,  Galba  is  the  sixth  head,  and  the  Bevelation  was 
written  in  68.  In  either  case  Julius  Csesar  must  be  exclnded 
from  the  series  of  emperors  (contrary  to  Josephus). 

Several  critics  refer  the  seventh  head  to  Xero,  and  ascribe  to 
the  seer  the  silly  expectation  of  the  return  of  Xero  as  Anti- 
christ.* In  this  way  ihey  understand  the  passage  17 :  11 :  **  The 
beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  is  himself  also  an  eighth  and  is 
of  the  seven."  But  John  makes  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  heads  of  the  beast,  of  whom  Xero  was  one,  and  the  beast 
itself,  which  is  the  Eoman  empire.  I  consider  it  simply  impos- 
sible that  John  could  have  shared  in  the  heathen  delusion  of 
Nero  redivivus,  which  would  deprive  him  of  all  credit  as  an  in- 
spired prophet.  He  may  have  regarded  Kero  as  a  fit  type  and 
forerunner  of  Antichrist,  but  only  in  the  figurative  sense  in 
which  Babylon  of  old  was  the  type  of  heathen  Home. 

3.  The  early  date  is  best  suited  for  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  facilitates  its  historical  understanding. 
Christ  pointed  in  his  eschatological  discourses  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  preceding  tribulation  as  the  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  theocracy  and  the  type  of  the  judgment 
of  the  world.  And  there  never  was  a  more  alarming  state  of 
society.  The  horrors  of  the  French  Eevolution  were  confined 
to  one  country,  but  the  tribulation  of  the  six  years  preceding 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  extended  over  the  whole  Eoman 
empire  and  embraced  wars  and  rebellions,  frequent  and  unusual 
conflagrations,  earthquakes  and  famines  and  plagues,  and  all 
sorts  of  public  calamities  and  miseries  untold.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
that  the  world,  shaken  to  its  very  centre,  was  coming  to  a  close, 
and  every  Christian  must  have  felt  that  the  prophecies  of 
Christ  were  being  fulfilled  before  his  eyes.' 

It  was  at  this  unique  juncture  in  the  history  of  mankind  that 

'  So  Ewald,  Renss,  Bsnr,  etc.     See  below,  p.  846. 

*  Comp.  oh.  Yi.,  pp.  876-402,  and  especially  the  most  graphic  deseription  of 
those  terrible  years  by  Renan,  in  VAntechrisi,  cK  ziv.,  pp.  820-339,  whieh  I 
would  like  to  txansoribe  if  space  permitted.  His  facts  are  weU  supported  by 
heathen  and  Jewish  testimonies,  espeoiaUy  Tacitos,  Saetonias,  Stsabo,  Plhiy, 
Josephas,  etc. 
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St.  John,  with  the  consuming  fire  in  Kome  and  the  infernal  spec- 
tacle of  the  Neronian  persecution  behind  him,  the  terrors  of  the 
Jewish  war  and  the  Roman  interregnum  around  him,  and  the 
catastrophe  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  theocracy  before  him, 
received  those  wonderful  visions  of  the  impending  conflicts  and 
final  triumphs  of  the  Christian  church.  His  was  truly  a  book  of 
the  times  and  for  the  times,  and  administered  to  the  persecuted 
brethren  the  one  but  allsufficient  consolation :  Mara/n  <xtha ! 
Mcmm  aihat 

Interpretation. 

The  different  interpretations  are  reduced  by  English  writers 
to  three  systems  according  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is 
found  in  the  past,  present,  or  future.* 

1.  The  Prbterist  system  applies  the  Eevelation  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  heathen  Bome.  So  among  Boman 
Catholics:  Alcasar  (1614),  Bossuet  (1690).  Among  Protes- 
tants :  Hugo  Grotius  (1644),  Hammond  (1658),  Clericus  (1698), 
Wetstein  (1762),  Abauzit,  Herder,  Eichhom,  Ewald,  Liicke, 
Bleek,  DeWette,  Beuss,  Kenan,  F.  D.  Maurice,  Samuel  David- 
son, Moses  Stuart,  Cowles,  Desprez,  etc.  Some  *  refer  it  chiefly 
to  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  others  chiefly  to  the 
conflict  with  the  Roman  empire,  still  others  to  both. 

But  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  those  Preterists  who 

'  See  Alford,  Com.  iv. ,  245  sqq. ;  Elliott,  4tb  vol. ;  Sam.  Dayidson,  Introd, 
to  the  iV:  T.,  first  ed.  IIL  619,  revised  ed.,  vol.  II.  297»  and  Lee,  Cam,  p.  488. 
Davidson  adds  a  fourth  class  of  '*  extreme/' an  distinguished  from  simple 
**  Futurists,"  who  refer  the  entire  book,  including  ohs.  2  and  3,  to  the  last 
times.  Lee  substitutes  with  Liicke  the  term  *^  Historical "  for  **  Continuous,'' 
but  Historical  applies  better  to  the  first  olasa  called  *'  Preterists."  Lee  adds 
(491),  as  a  fourth  system,  the  ^*  Spiritual  system,"  and  names  Aug^tin  (his 
"City  of  Ood,"  as  the  first  philosophy  of  history),  J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann, 
Hengstenberg',  Auberlen,  Ebrard  as  its  chief  defenders.  It  ia  the  same  with 
what  Auberlen  calls  the  reiehsgesehiehtUcJie  Atulegung, 

*  So  Herder,  in  his  suggestive  book  MAP  AN  AbA^  doi  Buck  von  der  Zukunft 
de$  Eerrn,  dss  If.  TeBtamentn  Siegel^  Rigfti  1779.  He  was  preceded  in  the 
anti- Jewish  explication  by  Abauzit  of  Geneva  (1730),  who  assigned  the  book 
to  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  Wetstein  (1752),  and  followed  by  Hartwig  (1780)  and 
Z&Uig.  The  last,  in  a  learned  work  on  the  Apocalypse  (Stuttgart,  1884, 
2  vols.,  1840),  refers  it  exclusively  to  the  Jewish  state. 
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acknowledge  a  real  prophecy  and  permanent  truth  in  the  book, 
and  the  rationalistic  Preterists  who  regard  it  as  a  dream  of  a 
visionary  which  was  falsified  by  event^s,  inasmuch  as  Jerusalem, 
instead  of  becoming  the  habitation  of  saints,  remained  a  heap  of 
ruins,  while  Kome,  after  the  overthrow  of  heathenism,  became 
the  metropolis  of  Latin  Christendom.  This  view  rests  on  a 
literal  misunderstanding  of  Jerusalem. 

2.  The  Continuous  (or  Historical)  system:  The  Apoca- 
lypse is  a  prophetic  compend  of  church  history  and  covers  all 
Christian  centuries  to  the  final  consummation.  It  speaks  of 
things  past,  present,  and  future  ;  some  of  its  prophecies  are  ful- 
filled, some  are  now  being  fulfilled,  and  others  await  fulfilment 
in  the  yet  unknown  f  utui-e.  Here  belong  the  great  majority  of 
orthodox  Protestant  commentators  and  polemics  who  apply  the 
beast  and  the  mystic  Babylon  and  the  mother  of  harlots  drunken 
with  the  blood  of  saints  to  the  church  of  Eome,  either  exclusively 
or  chiefly.  But  they  differ  widely  among  themselves  in  chro- 
nology and  the  application  of  details.  Luther,  BuUinger,  Col- 
lado,  Parens,  Brightman,  Mede,  Robert  Fleming,  Whiston, 
Yitringa,  Bengel,  Isaac  Newton,  Bishop  Newton,  Faber,  Wood- 
house,  Elliott,  Birks,  Gaussen,  Auberlen,  Hengstenberg,  Alfond, 
Wordsworth,  Lee. 

3.  The  Futurist  system:  The  events  of  the  Apocalypse 
from  ch.  4  to  the  close  lie  beyond  the  second  advent  of  Christ 
This  scheme  usually  adopts  a  literal  interpretation  of  Israel, 
the  Temple,  and  the  numbers  (the  S^  times,  42  months,  1260 
days,  3|  years).  So  Ribera  (a  Jesuit,  1592),  Lacunza  (another 
Jesuit,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Ben-Ezra  '^  On  the  coming 
of  Messiah  in  glory  and  majesty,"  and  taught  the  premillennial 
advent,  the  literal  restoration  of  the  ancient  Zion,  and  the 
future  apostasy  of  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  church  to  the  camp 
of  Antichrist),  S.  E.  Maitland,  De  Buigh,  Todd,  Isaac  Wil- 
liams, W.  Kelly. 

Another  important  division  of  historical  interpreters  is  into 
PosT-MiLLENNABiANS  and  Pbe-Millennasians,  according  as  the 
millennium  predicted  in  ch.  20  is  i*egarded  as  past  or  future. 
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Augnstin  comiuitted  the  radical  error  of  dating  the  millenniuiu 
from  the  time  of  the  Apocalypse  or  tlie  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  (althoagh  the  seer  mentioned  it  near  the  end  of 
his  book),  and  liis  view  had  great  influence;  hence  the  wide  ex- 
pectation of  the  end  of  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  first  mil- 
lenninm  of  tlie  Christian  church.  Other  post-millennarian 
interpreters  date  the  millennium  from  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  paganism  in  Eome  at  the  accession  of  Constantine 
the  Great  (311) ;  still  others  (as  Hengstenberg)  from  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Grermanic  nations  or  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  All 
these  calculations  are  refuted  by  events.  The  millennium  of 
tlie  Apocalypse  must  lie  in  the  future,  and  is  still  an  article  of 
hope. 

The  grammatical  and  historical  interpretation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, as  well  as  of  any  other  book,  is  the  only  safe  foundation 
for  all  legitimate  spiritual  and  practical  application.  Much  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  by  the  learned  commentators  of 
recent  times.  We  must  explain  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
author  and  in  view  of  his  surroundings.  He  wrote  out  of  his 
time  and  for  his  time  of  things  which  must  shortly  come  to 
pass  (1 : 1, 3 ;  22  :  20),  and  he  wished  to  be  read  and  understood 
by  his  contemporaries  (1 :  3).  Otherwise  he  would  have  written 
in  vain,  and  the  solemn  warning  at  the  close  (22 :  18, 19)  would 
be  unintelligible.  In  some  respects  they  coidd  understand  him 
better  than  we ;  for  they  were  fellow-sufferers  of  the  fiery  per- 
secutions and  witnesses  of  the  fearful  judgments  described. 
Undoubtedly  he  had  in  view  primarily  the  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem and  heathen  Eome,  the  two  great  foes  of  Christianity  at 
that  time.     He  could  not  possibly  ignore  that  great  conflict. 

But  his  vision  was  not  confined  to  these  momentous  events. 
It  extends  even  to  the  remotest  future  when  death  and  Hades 
shall  be  no  more,  and  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  shall  ap- 
pear. And  although  the  fulfilment  is  predicted  as  being  near 
at  hand,  he  puts  a  millennium  and  a  short  intervening  conflict 
before  the  final  overthrow  of  Satan,  the  beast,  and  the  false 
prophet.    We  have  an  analogy  in  the  prophecy  of  the  Old 
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Testament  and  the  eschatalogical  discourses  of  our  Lord,  which 
furnish  the  key  for  the  understanding  of  the  Apocalypse.  He 
describes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  general  judg- 
ment in  close  proximity,  as  if  they  were  one  continuous  event 
He  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning.  The  first  catastrophe  is 
painted  with  colors  borrowed  from  the  last,  and  the  last  appears 
as  a  repetition  of  the  first  on  a  grand  and  universal  scale.  It 
is  the  manner  of  prophetic  vision  to  bring  distant  events  into 
close  proximity,  as  in  a  panorama.  To  God  a  thousand  years 
are  as  one  day.  Every  true  prophecy,  moreover,  admits  of  an 
expanding  fulfilment.  History  ever  repeats  itself,  though  never 
in  the  same  way.  There  is  nothing  old  under  the  sun,  and,  in 
another  sense,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  suiu 

In  the  historical  interpretation  of  details  we  must  guard 
against  arbitrary  and  fanciful  schemes,  and  mathematical  calcu- 
lations, which  minister  to  idle  curiosity,  belittle  the  book,  and 
create  distrust  in  sober  minds.  The  Apocalypse  is  not  a  pro- 
phetical manual  of  church  history  and  chronology  in  tiie  sense 
of  a  prediction  of  particular  persons,  dates,  and  events.  This 
would  have  made  it  useless  to  the  first  readers,  and  would  make  it 
useless  now  to  the  great  mass  of  Christians.  It  gives  under  sym- 
bolic figures  and  for  popular  edification  an  outline  of  the  general 
prmcvples  of  divine  government  and  the  leading  yj>rce»  in  the 
confiict  between  Christ's  kingdom  and  his  foes,  which  is  still 
going  on  under  ever-varying  forms.  In  this  way  it  teaches, 
like  all  the  prophetic  utterances  of  the  Grospels  and  Epistles,  les- 
sons of  warning  and  encouragement  to  every  age.  We  must 
distinguish  between  the  spiritual  coming  of  Christ  and  his  per- 
sonal arrival  or  parousia.  The  former  is  progressive,  the  lat- 
ter instantaneous.  The  coming  began  with  his  ascension  to 
heaven  (comp.  Matt.  26  :  64 :  "  RenGeforih  ye  shall  see  the  Son 
of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven"),  and  goes  on  in  unbroken  succession  of 
judgments  and  blessings  (for  "the  history  of  the  world  is  a 
judgment  of  the  world");  hence  the  alternation  of  action  and 
repose,  of  scenes  of  terror  and  scenes  of  joy,  of  battles  and  vie- 
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tones.  The  arrival  of  the  Bridegroom  is  still  in  the  unknown 
future,  and  may  be  accelerated  or  delayed  by  the  free  action  of 
the  church,  but  it  is  as  certain  as  the  first  advent  of  Christ. 
The  hope  of  the  church  will  not  be  disappointed,  for  it  rests  on 
the  promise  of  Him  who  is  called  "  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and 
true  witness  "  (3  :  14). 

NOTBS. 

Thb  Numbsb  666. 

The  historical  imderaianding  of  the  Apocalypse  turns,  according  to 
its  own  statement,  chiefly  on  the  solntion  of  the  numerical  riddle  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter,  which  has  tried  the  wits  of  commentators  from  the 
time  of  IrensBUs  in  the  second  century  to  the  present  day,  and  is  still 
under  dispute.  The  history  of  its  solution  is  a  history  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  whole  book.  Hence  I  present  here  a  summary  of  the  most 
important  views.    First  some  preliminary  remarks. 

1.  The  textf  Apoc.  13 :  18 :  '*  Here  is  wisdom :  he  that  hath  under- 
standing, let  him  ooimt  the  number  of  the  beast ;  for  it  is  the  number 
of  a  man  (aptd/xur  yap  dj^panov  iariv),  and  the  number  is  six  himdred 
and  sixty-six  "  (xf  r ,  or  ^faicdcriot  i^fjicovra  €(), 

This  is  the  correct  reading  in  the  Greek  text  (supported  by  Codd.  ^ 
A,  B  (2),  P  (2),  Origen,  Primasius,  and  Versions),  and  is  adopted  by  the 
best  editors.  Irenieus  {Adv,  Hoer,  v.  30,  quoted  also  in  full  by  Tischen- 
dorf  in  his  edition  YIII.  critica  major)  found  it ''  in  all  the  most  ap- 
proved and  ancient  copies  ^  (cV  n-aac  rols  anovbalois  koi  dp^^aioir  atrriypd' 
^tff),  and  "attested  by  those  who  had  themselves  seen  John  face  to 
face."  There  was,  however,  in  his  day,  a  very  remarkable  variation, 
sustained  by  God.  G,  and  "  some  **  copies,  known  to,  but  not  approved 
by,  IrensBus,  namely,  616  (^tr,  t.6.,  cfaicoVtoi  dfVca  cf).  In  the  Anglo- 
^erican  revision  this  reading  is  noted  in  the  margin. 

2.  '*  The  number  of  a  man  "  may  mean  either  the  number  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  of  a  corporate  person,  or  a  human  number  (MenscJienzahl),  ue., 
a  number  according  to  ordinary  human  reckoning  (so  Bleek,  who  com- 
pares pirpov  ai>3pa)rrov,  "the  measure  of  a  man,"  21 :  17,  and  Isa.  8:1). 
Just  because  the  number  may  be  counted  in  the  customary  way,  the 
writer  could  expect  the  reader  to  find  it  out.  He  made  the  solution 
difficult  indeed,  but  not  impossible.  Dr.  Lee  (p.  687)  deems  it  not  in- 
consistent with  a  proper  view  of  inspiration  that  John  himself  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  number.  But  how  could  ho  then  ask  bis  less 
knowing  readers  to  count  the  number  ? 

3.  The  mystic  me  of  numbers  (the  rabbinical  Ohematrta,  y€c»p€Tpta)  was 
familiar  to  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  and  passed  from  them  to  the  Greeks  in 
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Asia.  It  oooTin  in  the  Oabbala»  in  the  SibjUine  Books  (L  924-331),  in 
the  Epifltle  of  Barnftbas,  and  was  very  common  also  among  the  Gnostic 
sects  (eg,^  the  Abrasax  or  Abraxas^  which  signified  the  nnbegotten 
Father,  and  the  three  hundred  and  siKtj-fiye  heayens,  oonesponding  to 
the  number  of  dajs  in  the  year).^  It  arose  &om  the  employment  of  the 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  alphabets  for  the  designation  of  num- 
bers. The  Hebrew  Aleph  counts  1,  Beth  2,  etc.,  Yodfh  10 ;  but  Kt^  (the 
eleyenth  letter)  counts  20,  Re$h  (the  twentieth  letter)  200,  ^c  The 
Greek  letters,  with  the  addition  of  an  acute  accent  (as  a,  ^'],  haye  the 
same  numerical  yalue  in  their  order  down  to  Sigmoj  which  counts  200 ; 
except  that  r'  («0  ^  Tiaed  for  6,  and  9'  (an  antiquated  letter  Koppa  be- 
tween n  and  p)  for  90.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  ends  with  Tav  =  400,  the 
Greek  with  Omega  =  800.  To  express  thousands  an  accent  is  put  be- 
neath the  letter,  as  .c^  =  1,000 ;  ,ft  =  2,000;  ,1,  =  10,000. 

4.  On  this  fact  most  interpretations  of  the  Apocalyptic  puzzle  are 
based.  It  is  urged  by  Bleek,  DeWette,  Wieseler,  and  others,  that  the 
number  666  must  be  deciphered  from  the  Greek  alphabet,  since  the 
book  was  written  in  Greek  and  for  Chreek  readers,  and  uses  the  Greek 
letters  AlpJta  and  Omega  repeatedly  as  a  designation  of  Ohrist,  the  Be- 
ginning and  the  End  (1:8;  21 :  6 ;  22  :  13).  On  the  other  hand,  Ewald 
and  Benan,  and  all  who  favor  the  Nero -hypothesis,  appeal  against  this 
argument  to  the  strongly  Hebraistic  spirit  and  coloring  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  the  familiarity  of  its  Jewish  Christian  readers  with  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  The  writer,  moreover,  may  have  preferred  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  partial  concealment ;  just  as  he  substituted  Babylon  for  Borne 
(comp.  1  Pet.  5 :  13).  But  after  all,  the  former  view  is  much  more  natu- 
ral John  wrote  to  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  chiefly  gathered  from  Gen- 
tile converts  who  knew  no  Hebrew.  Had  he  addressed  Christians  in 
Palestine,  the  case  might  be  different. 

5.  The  number  666  (three  sixes)  must,  in  itself,  be  a  significant 
number,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  symbolism  of  numbers  which  runs 
through  the  whole  Apocalypse.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  numerical 
value  of  the  name  Jesus  is  888  (three  eights),  and  exceeds  the 
trinity  of  the  sacred  number  (777)  as  much  as  the  number  of  the  beast 
falls  below  it.* 

6.  The  **  beast  ^  coming  out  of  the  sea  and  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns  (ch.  13 : 1-10)  is  the  anti-Christian  world-power  at  war  with  the 
church  of  Christ  It  is,  as  in  Daniel,  an  apt  image  of  the  brutal  nature 
of  the  pagan  state.    It  is,  when  in  conflict  with  the  church,  the  secular 


>  «  =  1,  3  =  2,  p  =  100,  a  t=  1, 1  =  60,  «  =  1,  »  =  200;  totsl,  865.    A  ^ 
number  of  engraved  stones,  called  ''AbmxM-gema,*'  are  sfeOl  extant.     The 
origin  of  Abraxas  is  oiraally  ascribed  to  BasiMes  or  his  foUowesB. 

•lr=10  +  i|  =  8  +  dr=200+o  =  70+»  =  400+<r  =  SOO;  total  Iti^me  ==: S68. 
Comp.  BamaUw,  ^.  a  9 ;  and  the  Sibylline  Books,  L  8di-381. 
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or  political  Antichrist ;  while  "  the  Mse  prophet,"  who  works  signs  and 
deceives  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  (16 :  13;  19 :  20;  20 :  10),  is  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  Antichrist,  in  close  alliance  with  the  former, 
hifl  high-priest  and  minister  of  cnltus,  so  to  say,  and  represents  the 
idolatrous  religion  which  animates  and  supports  the  secular  imperial- 
iana.  In  wider  application,  the  false  prophet  may  be  taken  as  the  per- 
sonification of  all  false  doctrine  and  heresy  by  which  the  world  is  led 
astray.  For  as  there  are  ''  many  Antichrists,"  so  there  are  also  many 
false  prophets.  The  name  "  Antichrist,"  however,  never  occurs  in  the 
Apocalypse,  but  only  in  the  Epistles  of  John  (five  times),  and  there  in 
the  plural,  in  the  sense  of  *'  false  prophets  "  or  heretical  teachers,  who 
deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  (1  John  4 : 1-3).  Paul 
designates  the  Antichrist  as  '*  the  man  of  sin,"  **  the  son  of  perdition 
who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  against  all  that  is  called  God  or  that 
is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  setting  himself 
forth  as  God  "  (2  Thess.  2 : 3,  4).  But  he  seems  to  look  upon  the  Boman 
empire  as  a  restraining  power  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  prevented  the 
full  outbreak  of  the  "mystery  of  lawlessness,"  then  already  at  work 
(ver.  6-S).  He  thus  wrote  a  year  or  two  before  the  accession  of  Nero, 
and  sixteen  years  or  more  before  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  beast  must  refer  to  heathen  Bome  and  the  seven  heads  to  seven 
emperors.  This  is  evident  from  the  allusion  to  the  "  seven  mountains," 
that  is,  the  seven-hilled  city  {urbs  septicolHs)  on  which  the  woman  sits, 
17 : 9.  But  not  a  few  commentators  give  it  a  wider  meaning,  and  under- 
stand by  the  heads  as  many  world-monarchies,  including  those  of  Dan- 
iel, before  Christ,  and  extending  to  the  last  times.  So  Auberlen,  Gaus- 
sen,  Hengstenberg,  Yon  Hofmann,  Godet,  and  many  English  divines. 

7.  The  numerous  interpretations  of  the  mystic  number  of  the  beast  may 
be  reduced  to  three  classes : 

(a)  The  figures  666  represent  the  letters  composing  the  name  of  a 
historical  power,  or  of  a  single  man,  i;i  conflict  with  Christ  and  his 
church.  Here  belong  the  explanations :  Latinus,  Ciesar- Augustus, 
Nero,  and  other  Boman  emperors  down  to  Diocletian.  Even  such  names 
as  Julian  the  Apostate,  Genseric,  Mohammed  (Maometis),  Luther  (Mar- 
tintts  LatUeru8)t  Joannes  Calvinus,  Beza  Antitheos,  Louis  XIY.,  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  the  Duke  of  Beichstadt  (called  *'  King  of  Bome  "), 
Napoleon  in.,  have  been  discovered  in  the  three  sixes  by  a  strange 
kind  of  imposition.' 

'  These  pious  absurdities  axe  surpassed  by  the  rationalistic  absurdity  of 
Yolkmar,  who  (in  his  Cam.  an  the  Apae.^  1862,  p.  197)  carries  the  imaginary 
hostility  of  John  to  Paul  so  far  as  to  refer  ^^  the  false  prophet'*  (16  :  18  ; 
19  :  30)  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  because  he  taught  (Rom.  13)  that  every 
Bonl  should  be  subject  to  the  then  reigning  Nero  (».  e. ,  the  beast)  I  Even  Hil- 
{^enfeld  {EirUeU.  p.  436)  and  Samuel  Davidson  (I.  291),  while  agreeing  with 
Yolkmar  in  the  Nero-hypolhesis,  protest  against  such  impious  nonsense. 
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(b)  The  nnmber  is  ohronologioal,  and  designates  thedmaiion  of  the  life 
of  the  beast,  whether  it  be  heathenism,  or  Mohammedanism,  or  popevj. 

(c)  The  nnmber  is  symbolioal  of  Antichrist  and  the  anti-Chiisiian 
power. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  principal  interpretations. 

liAIUrUB  OB  THB  BOMAH  EmFOM, 

liATKiNOs  (/iartlwot  iot  Aotlpos,  Latinus)^  i,e.,  the  Latin  or  Ronsan  em- 
pire. This  is  the  numerical  valne  of  666  in  Greek  :  X  =  30  +  a  = 
l  +  r=:300  +  €  =  5  +  4  =  10  +  »  =  50+o  =  70  +  cr  =  200=  total  666. 
The  Greek  form  Aartlvos  is  no  valid  objection ;  for  <a  often  represents 

the  Latin  long  i,  as  in  *Arrov€iyos^  navXciM'f,  Iloirf Ipo^,  Su;3«ivor,   ^aiforci- 

yof .  J.  E.  Clarke  shows  that  ff  Aarivri  /SaatXcta,  "  the  Latin  empire/'  like- 
wise gives  the  nnmber  666.' 

This  interpretation  is  the  oldest  we  know  of,  and  is  already  mentioned 
by  IrensBus,  the  first  among  the  Fathers  who  investigated  the  problem, 
and  who,  as  a  pupil  of  Polycarp  in  Smyrna  (d.  155),  the  personal  friend 
of  John,  deserves  special  consideration,  as  a  witness  of  traditions  from 
the  school  of  the  beloved  disciple.  He  mentions  three  interpretations, 
all  based  on  the  Greek  alphabet,  namely  Euav3ar  (which  is  of  no  ac- 
count), AaT€ivos  (which  he  deems  possible),  and  Tctraf,  i.e.,  Titus  (which 
he,  upon  the  whole,  prefers),  but  he  abstains  from  a  positive  decision, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Holy  Scripture  does  not  clearly  proclaim  the 
name  of  the  beast  or  Antichrist.* 

The  interpretation  Laiinus  is  the  only  sensible  one  among  the  three, 
and  adopted  by  Hippolytus,  Bellarmin,  Eichhom,  Bleek,  DeWette, 
Ebrard,  Dusterdieck,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Lee,  and  others. 

Laiinus  was  the  name  of  a  king  of  Latium,  but  not  of  any  Boman 
emperor.  Hence  it  must  here  be  taken  in  a  generic  sense,  and  applied 
to  the  whole  heathen  Boman  empire. 

Here  the  Boman  Catholic  divines  stop.*    But  many  Protestant  com- 

'  See  Lee,  Com,  p.  687.     Adam  Clarke  regarded  this  unanswerable. 

*  Adt,  HcBr.,  V.  30,  §§  8  and  4.  Josephus,  from  pmdential  regaid  to  his 
patrons,  the  Flavian  emperors,  withheld  the  interpretation  of  the  foaith 
beast  and  the  stone  out  out  of  the  moantain  in  Daniers  vision.  Ani.  x.  10. 
§  4.  On  which  Havercamp  remarks  :  "  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
would  not  now  meddle  with  things  future ;  for  he  had  no  mind  to  provoke  the 
Romans  by  speaking  of  the  destruotion  of  that  city,  which  they  called  the 
eterTicU  eiti/.^* 

'If  they  go  further,  they  discover  the  anti  Chriptian  beast  in  the  mediseral 
German  (the  so-called  '*  Holy  Boman'*)  empire  in  conflict  with  the  papacy,  in 
the  Napoleonic  imperialism,  the  Russian  CEarism.  the  modem  German  empire 
(the  anti-papal  Cultur-Kampf),  in  fact  in  every  secular  power  which  is  hostile 
to  the  inteiests  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  will  '^  not  go  to  Ganossa.**  This 
would  be  the  very  reverse  of  the  old  Protestant  interpretation. 
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mentatoTS  apply  it  also,  in  a  seoondazy  Bense,  to  the  Latin  or  papal 
ohuroh  aa  to  as  it  repeated  in  its  persecuting  spirit  the  sins  of  heathen 
Borne.  The  second  beast  which  is  described,  ch.  18  :  11-17,  as  coming 
ont  of  the  earth,  and  haying  two  horns  like  nnto  a  lamb,  and  speaking  as 
a  dragon,  and  exercising  all  the  authority  of  the  first  beast  in  his  sight, 
is  referred  to  the  papacy.  The  false  prophet  receives  a  similar  applica- 
tion. So  Lnther,  Yitringa,  Bengel,  Anberlen,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard, 
and  many  English  divines. 

Dean  Alford  advocates  this  double  application  in  his  Commen- 
tary. "  This  name,*'  he  says,  "  describes  the  common  character  of  the 
rulers  of  the  former  Pagan  Roman  Empire  —  *  Laiini  sunt  qui  nunc 
regncofUy  Iren. :  and,  which  IrensBUS  could  not  foresee,  unites  under 
itself  the  character  of  the  later  Papal  Boman  Empire  also,  as  revived 
and  kept  up  by  the  agency  of  its  false  prophet,  the  priesthood.  The 
Latin  Empire,  the  Latin  Church,  Latin  Christianity,  have  ever  been  its 
commonly  current  appellations :  its  language,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
has  ever  been  Latin :  its  public  services,  in  defiance  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous requisite  for  public  worship,  have  ever  been  throughout  the  world 
conducted  in  Latin ;  there  is  no  one  word  which  could  so  completely 
describe  its  character,  and  at  the  same  time  unite  the  ancient  and 
modem  attributes  of  the  two  beasts,  as  this.  Short  of  saying  abso- 
lutely that  this  was  the  word  in  St.  John's  mind,  I  have  the  strongest 
persuasion  that  no  other  can  be  found  approaching  so  near  to  a  com- 
plete solution."  Bishop  Wordsworth  gives  the  same  anti-papal  inter- 
pretation to  the  beast,  and  indulges  in  a  variety  of  pious  and  ftur- 
fetched  fancies.  See  his  Com,  on  ch.  13  :  18,  and  his  special  work  on 
the  Apocalypse. 

KXBO. 

The  Apocalypse  is  a  Christian  counterblast  against  the  Neronian  per- 
secution, and  Nero  is  represented  as  the  beast  of  the  abyss  who  will 
return  as  Antichrist.  The  number  666  signifies  the  very  name  of  this 
imperial  monster  in  Hebiew  letters,  ^Og  li^  Nsbon  Kssab,  as  fol- 
lows:  j  (n)  =  50,  n  (r)  =  200,  i  (o)  =  6,  ^^  (n)  =  6o!  p  (k)  =  100,  o  W  =  60, 
^  (r)  =  200;  in  all  666.  The  Neronian  coins  of  Asia  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "Stpnv  Kattrap,  But  the  omission  of  the  ^t  (which  would  add  10 
to  666)  from  nD*^p  =  Kaiaap,  has  been  explained  by  Ewald  {Johanneische 
Schri/tm,  XL  263)  from  the  Syriao  in  which  it  is  omitted,  and  this  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  inscriptions  of  Palmyra  from  the  third 
oentury ;  see  Kenan  {V Antechrist,  p.  416). 

The  coincidence,  therefore,  must  be  admitted,  and  is  at  any  rate 
most  remarkable,  since  Nero  was  the  first,  as  well  as  the  most  wicked, 
of  all  imperial  persecutors  of  Christianity,  and  eminently  worthy  of 
being  characterized  as  the  beast  from  the  abyss,  and  being  regarded  as 
the  type  and  forerunner  of  Antichrist 
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This  inierpretation,  moreover,  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  num- 
ber of  a  man  or  a  particular  person  (which  is  not  the  case  with  Lateinos), 
and  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  tartans  lectio  616 ;  for  this 
number  precisely  corresponds  to  the  Latin  form,  Nebo  Gasab,  and  was 
probably  snbstitnted  by  a  Latin  copyist,  who  in  his  calculation  dropped 
the  final  Nun  (=50),  from  Neron  (666  less  50=616). 

The  series  of  Boman  emperors  (excluding  Jolins  Caesar),  acooiding  to 
this  explanation,  is  counted  thus  :  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Oalignla^  Clau- 
dius, Nero,  Galba.  This  makes  Nero  (who  died  June  9,  68)  the  fiflh, 
and  Galba  the  sixth,  and  seems  to  fit  precisely  the  passage  ch.  17  :  10 : 
**  Five  [of  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast]  are  fallen,  the  one  [Galba]  is, 
the  other  [the  seventh]  is  not  yet  come ;  and  when  he  cometh  he  must 
continue  a  little  while."  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  during  the  short  reign  of  Galba,  between  June  9,  68, 
and  January  15,  69.  It  is  further  inferred  from  ver.  11  ('*  the  beast  that 
was,  and  is  not,  is  himself  also  an  eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven ;  and  he 
goeth  into  perdition  "),  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  seer  and  in  agreement 
with  a  popular  rumor,  Nero,  one  of  the  seven  emperors,  would  retain  as 
the  eighth  in  the  character  of  Antichrist,  but  shortly  perish. 

This  plausible  solution  of  the  enigma  was  almost  simultaneously  and 
independently  discovered,  between  1831  and  1837,  by  several  €ksman 
scholars,  each  claiming  the  credit  of  originality,  viz. :  C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche 
(in  the  "Annalen  der  gesammten  theol.  Liter.,"  L  3,  Leipzig,  1831^; 
F.  Benary  (in  the  "Zeitschrift  far  specul.  Theol.,"  Berlin,  1836);  F. 
Hitzig  (in  Ostem  und  Pfingsten,  llddelb.,  1837) ;  E.  Beuss  {in  the 
"Hallesche  Allg.  Lit.-Zeitung"  for  Sept.,  1837) ;  and  Ewald,  who  claims 
to  have  made  the  discovery  before  1831,  but  did  not  publish  it  tiU  1862. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  Baur,  Zeller,  Hilgenfeld,  Yolkmar,  Hausrath, 
Erenkel,  Gebhardt,  Benan,  Aub6,  B^ville,  Sabatier,  Sam.  Davidson 
(L  291) ;  and  among  American  commentators  by  Stuart  and  Cowles.  It 
is  just  now  the  most  popular  interpretation,  and  regarded  by  its  cham- 
pions as  absolutely  conclusive. 

But,  as  already  stated  in  the  text,  there  are  serious  objections  to  the 
Nero-hypothesis : 

(1)  The  language  and  readers  of  the  Apocalypse  suggest  a  Greek 
rather  than  a  Hebrew  explanation  of  the  numerical  riddle. 

(2)  The  seer  clearly  distinguishes  the  beast,  as  a  collective  nune  for 
the  Boman  empire  (so  used  also  by  Daniel),  from  the  seven  heads,  t.«., 
kings  (jSao-iXcIff)  or  emperors.  Nero  is  one  of  the  ty^  heads  who  ruled 
before  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  was  *'  slain  "  (committed  snicide), 
and  the  empire  fell  into  anarchy  for  two  years,  until  Vespasian  zestoTed 
it,  and  so  the  death-stroke  was  healed  (13 : 3).  The  three  emperon  be- 
tween Nero  and  Vespasian  (Gkilba,  Otho,  and  ViteUius)  were  nBiui>en^  and 
represent  an  interregnum  and  the  deadly  wound  of  the  beast.  This  tt 
least  is  a  more  worthy  interpretation  and  conaistent  with  the  aotaal  fatA^ 
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It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  Josephns,  Ani,  AVlll.  2,  2 ;  6, 
10,  very  distinctlj  inolndes  Julins  CsBsar  among  the  emperors,  and 
calls  Angastns  the  second,  Tiberins  the  third,  Cains  Caligula  the  fourth 
Boman  emperor.  Snetonins  begins  his  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Ccesars 
with  Jnlins  and  ends  with  Domitian,  including  the  lives  of  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Yitellius.  This  fact  tends  at  all  events  to  weaken  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Nero-hypothesis. 

(3)  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  reasonable  motive  for  concealing  the 
detested  name  of  Nero  after  his  death.  For  this  reason  Cowles  makes 
Nero  the  sixth  emperor  (by  beginning  the  series  with  Julius  Caesar)  and 
assigns  the  composition  to  his  persecuting  reign.  But  this  does  not  ex- 
plain the  wound  of  the  beast  and  the  statement  that  "  it  was  and  is  not,** 

(4)  A  radical  error,  such  as  the  belief  in  the  absurd  heathen  f^ble  of 
the  return  of  Nero,  is  altogether  incompatible  with  the  lofty  character 
and  profound  wisdom  of  the  Axxxsalypse,  and  would  destroy  all  confi- 
dence in  its  prophecy.  If  John,  as  these  writers  maintain,  composed  it 
in  68,  he  lived  long  enough  to  be  undeceived,  and  would  have  corrected 
the  fatal  blunder  or  withheld  the  book  from  circulation. 

(6)  It  seems  incredible  that  such  an  easy  solution  of  the  problem 
should  have  remained  unknown  for  eighteen  centuries  and  been  reserved 
for  the  wits  of  half  a  dozen  rival  rationalists  in  Germany.  Truth  is  truth, 
and  must  be  thankfully  accepted  from  any  quarter  and  at  any  time ;  yet 
as  the  Apocalypse  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  contemporaries  of  Nero, 
one  should  think  that  such  a  solution  would  not  altogether  have  escaped 
them.    Irenseus  makes  no  mention  of  it. 

Thb  Euphbob  of  Bomb. 
CssAB  Bo]££,  from  tiT\  ^0*^pi  So  Ewald  formerly  (in  his  first  com- 
mentary, published  in  1828).  But  this  gives  the  number  616,  which  is 
rejected  by  the  best  critics  in  favor  of  666.  In  his  later  work,  Ewald 
adopts  the  Nero-hypothesis  (Die  Johanneischen  Schn/ten,  Bd.  IL,  1862, 
p.  202  sq.). 

Caugula. 
From  rdlos  Kat<rap.    But  this  counts  likewise  616. 

Trroa 
The  Greek  Tctray.  IrensBUS  considers  this  the  most  probable  in- 
terpretation, because  the  word  is  composed  of  six  letters,  and  belongs 
to  a  royal  tyrant.  If  we  omit  the  final  v  (n),  we  get  the  other  reading 
(616).  The  objection  is  that  Titus,  the  destroyer  of  Jerusalem,  was  one 
of  the  best  emperors,  and  not  a  persecutor  of  Christians. 

Vespasian,  Trrus,  Airo  Domteian. 
Wetstein  refers  the  letters  to  Titcs  Flavtos  YESPASiAinTS,  father  and 
sons  (Titus  and  Domitian).    He  thinks  that  John  used  both  numbers. 
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616  in  the  flvst,  666  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book.  *'  ELBgamler*  he 
says  in  his  noteflp  **et  apposite  Joannes  Titum  FJatium  Vetpasianwn  pat- 
rem  et  JUios  hoc  nomine  desiffnai  .  .  .  Convenii  secimdo  nomem  Ttirdw 
prcRnomini  ipsorum  TiTUS.  Res  ipsa  etiam  convenit.  JHtanes/ttermU  d«>- 
fidxoh  tales  etiam  Vetpasianu*^  Nov,  Test,^  IL,  p.  806 ;  oomp.  his  difcical 
note  on  p.  805. 

DlOGLBXIAH. 

DiooLRZAN,  Emperor,  in  Boman  characters,  Dioglbb  Auoubtcs,  coimt- 
ing  only  some  of  the  letters,  namely  :  DIo  CLes  aVg  Yst  Ys.*  IMocle- 
tian  was  the  last  of  the  persecuting  emperors  (d.  313).  So  Boesnei.  To 
his  worthless  guess  the  Huguenoib  opposed  the  name  of  the  *'  grand 
monarch  "  and  persecutor  of  Protestants,  Louis  XIV.,  which  yields  the 
same  result  (LYDo  YICVs). 

ThB  BoUAN  EmFSBOBS  FBOM  AvOUSTUB  to  YmfPAWTATf. 

Miircker  (in  the  "  Studien  und  Kritiken "  f or  1868,  p.  699)  has  found 
out  that  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  ten  Roman  emperors  from  Oc- 
iaTianua  (Augustus)  to  Titus,  including  the  three  usurpers  GalbA,  Otibo, 
and  Yitellius,  yield  the  numerical  value  of  666.  DOsteidieek  (p.  467) 
calls  this  "  sine  frappante  Spielerei.'* 

Cjbbab  AnOUBTOB. 

KaKrapvtffaffrov  (for  —  r,  suited  to  the  neuter  diy/>tW),  ue.,  the  ''CSassar 
Augustan"  beast.*  The  official  designation  of  the  Roman  emperars  was 
Kaltrap  2€fta(rr6s  (Cjbsab  Aooubtus),  in  which  their  blasphemous  apoth- 
eosis culminates.  In  support  of  it  may  be  quoted  "the  names  of  blas- 
phemy on  the  heads  of  the  beast,"  13  : 1. 

This  is  the  conjecture  proposed  by  Dr.  Wieseler  in  his  book :  Zttr 
Oeschichie  der  Neuiest.  Schri/t  und  des  Urchristenihums^  1880,  p.  169. 
It  is  certainly  ingenious  and  more  consistent  with  the  character  of  the 
Apocalypse  than  the  Nero-hypothesis.  It  substantially  agrees  with  tiie 
interpretation  Lateinos,  But  the  substitution  of  a  final  y  for  <r  is  an 
objection,  though  not  more  serious  than  the  omission  of  the  yodh  from 

Tsa  OhbonoxiOoioaii  SoiiUttons. — ^Thb  Dubatiok  of  Aktichhibt. 

The  number  666  signifies  the  duration  of  the  beast  or  anti-Chxistian 
world  power,  and  the  Mae  prophet  associated  with  the  beast 

(1)  The  duration  of  hbathenish.  But  heathen  Bome,  which  perse* 
cated  the  church,  was  christianized  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 

'D^  500  4-1  =  1 -f-0  =  100 +  L  =  50 +  V  =  6-fV=5  =  866. 
'  The  numerical  yalne  of  Kaurap<r€ficurrw  1b=20  +  1+ 10 +  900  +  1+ 100 
+  300  +  5  +  2  +  1  +  6  +  70  +  50,  in  ill  666. 
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A.D.  811.    The  other  forms  and  subaeqaeiit  history  of  heathenism  lie 
oatside  of  the  apocalyptic  yision. 

(2)  MoHAMMBDAMisic  Popo  Iimocent  m.,  when  ronsing  Western 
Europe  to  a  new  crusade,  declared  the  Saracens  to  be  the  beast,  and 
Mohammed  the  false  prophet  whose  power  would  last  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  years.  See  his  bull  of  1218,  in  which  he  summoned  the  fourth 
Lateran  Oounoily  in  Hardouin,  Cane.,  Tom.  YIL  8.  But  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  years  have  passed  since  the  Hegira  (622),  and  even  since 
the  fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215) ;  yet  Islam  still  sits  on  the  throne  in 
Constantinople,  and  rules  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  million  of  con- 


(3).  The  anti*ChriBtian  PAPAOT.  This  interpretation  was  suggested  by 
medisBTal  sects  hostile  to  Bome,  and  was  matured  by  orthodox  Protes- 
tant divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  under  the  fresh 
impression  of  the  fearful  persecutions  which  were  directly  instigated 
or  approved  by  the  papacy,  and  which  surpass  in  cruelty  and  extent  the 
persecutions  of  heathen  Bome.  It  is  asserted  that  the  terrible  Duke  of 
Alva  alone  put  more  Protestants  to  death  in  the  Netherlands  within  a 
few  years  than  all  the  heathen  emperors  from  Nero  to  Diocletian ;  and 
that  the  victims  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  (105,000  persons  in  eighteen 
years  under  Torquemada's  administration)  outnumber  the  ancient  mar- 
tyrs. It  became  almost  a  Protestant  article  of  faith  that  the  mystical 
Babylon,  the  mother  of  harlots,  riding  on  the  beast,  the  woman  drunken 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus 
(Apoc.  17 : 5  sqq.),  is  none  other  than  the  pseudo-Christian  and  anti- 
Christian  church  of  Bome,  and  this  view  is  still  widely  prevalent,  espe- 
cially in  Great  Britain  and  North  America. 

Luther  struck  the  key-note  of  this  anti-popery  exegesis.  He  had  at 
first  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  would  not  recognize  it 
as  apostolic  or  prophetic  (1522),  but  afterward  he  utilized  it  for  po- 
lemic purposes  (in  a  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  N.  T.  of  1580).  He 
dated  the  one  thousand  years  (20 : 7)  with  Augustin  from  the  composi- 
tion of  the  book,  and  the  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  from  Gregory 
Yn.,  as  the  supposed  founder  of  the  papacy,  and  understood  Gog  and 
Magog  to  mean  the  unspeakable  Turks  and  the  Jews.  As  Gregory  VJLL 
was  elected  pope  1078,  the  anti-Christian  era  ought  to  have  come  to 
an  end  a.d.  1789 ;  but  that  year  passed  off  without  any  change  in  the 
history  of  the  papacy. 

Luther  was  followed  by  Chytr»us  (1563),  Selnecker  (1567),  Hoe  v. 
Honegg  (1610  and  1640),  and  other  Lutheran  commentators.  Calvin 
and  Beza  wisely  abstained  from  prophetic  exposition,  but  other  Beformed 
divines  carried  out  the  anti-popery  scheme  with  much  learning,  as  Bib- 
liander  (1549  and  1559),  Bullinger  (1557),  David  Parens  (1618),  Joseph 
Mede  (the  founder  of  the  ingenious  system  of  synchronism,  in  his  Clavis 
Apocalyptica^  1627),  Coccejus  (1696),  Yitringa  (a  very  learned  and  use- 
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tal  oommentator»  1705,  Sd  ecL  1721),  and  Job.  Albracht  Beogel  (in  lus 
Onomouj  his  OrdoTemparum,  1741,  and  especially  his  JBrklarte  Ojfembar- 
yng  Joharmu^  1740,  new  ed.  1884).  This  trolj  great  and  good  man 
elaborated  a  learned  soheme  of  ohronologioal  interpretation,  and  fixed 
the  end  of  the  anti-Christian  (papal)  reign  at  the  year  1836,  and  many 
pious  people  among  his  admirers  in  Wurtemburg  were  in  anxiona  ex- 
pectation of  the  millenninm  during  that  year.  But  it  passed  away  wiiii- 
out  any  serions  change,  and  this  failure,  according  to  Bengel's  own  cor- 
rect prediction,  indicates  a  serious  error  in  his  scheme.  Ijater  writers 
haye  again  and  again  predicted  the  fall  of  the  papacy  and  the  beginning 
of  the  millennium,  advancing  the  date  as  times  progress ;  but  the  yean 
1848  and  1870  have  passed  away,  and  the  Pope  still  liyea,  enjoying  a 
green  old  age,  with  the  additional  honor  of  inttllihili<y,  which  the 
Fathers  neyer  heard  of,  which  eren  St  Peter  never  claimed,  and  St 
Paul  efifoctually  disputed  at  Antioch.  All  mathematical  calcTilatinms 
about  the  second  advent  are  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  those  who 
want  to  know  more  than  our  blessed  Lord  knew  in  the  days  of  bis  flesh 
deserve  to  be  disappointed.  ^  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or  sea- 
sons, which  the  Father  hath  set  within  his  own  authority  "  (Aota  1 :  7). 
This  settles  the  question. 

MtBTIOAIi  AMD  StMBOXJOAIi  iNTSBFBarAllDllB. 

The  number  is  neither  alphabetical  nor  chronological,  bat  the  mysti- 
cal or  symbolical  name  of  Antichrist,  who  is  yet  to  come.  Here  we 
meet  again  with  different  views. 

Primasius,  the  African  commentator  of  the  Apocalypse  (a  pupfl  of 
Augastin),  mentions  two  names  as  giving  the  general  characteristies  of 
Antichrist :  'Avrtfxot  and  dfjvovtif,  the  former  honori  oontrariuSf  the  other 
from  apviofiaif  to  deny,  by  which  the  Antichrist  is  justly  described, 
'*  utpote  per  duos  partes  orcUionia,  nominia  scilicet  et  verbi,  et  persona 
qualitas  et  operis  insinuatur  asperitcu,*'  Utterly  worthless.  See  liucke, 
p.  997.  Znllig  finds  in  the  fig^ure  the  name  of  Bileam.  Not  much  better 
is  Hengstenberg's  explanation:  Adonikajny  t.e.,  ''The  Lord  ariaes,"  a 
good  name  for  Antichrist  (2  Thess.  2 :  4)  I  He  bases  it  on  Ezra  2 :  13 : 
**  The  children  of  Adonikam,  six  hundred  and  sixty-six.**  Ezra  gives  a 
list  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  returned  from  the  captivity  under 
ZembbabeL    What  this  has  to  do  with  Antichrist  is  difficult  to  see. 

Yon  Hofmann  and  FQller  think  that  the  number  implies  the  permmal 
name  of  Antichrist 

Another  view  is  this :  the  number  is  symbolical,  like  all  other  num- 
bers in  the  Apocalypse,  and  signifies  the  onH- Christum  vjorld-power  in 
all  its  successive  forms  from  heathen  Bome  down  to  the  end.  Henee  it 
admits  of  many  applications,  as  there  are  *'many  Antichrists.'*  The 
number  six  is  the  number  of  human  work  and  toil  (six  days  of  the 
week),  as  seven  is  the  number  of  divine  rest    Or,  six  is  the  half  of 
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twelTe— the  number  of  the  chnroh — and  indicates  the  divided  condition 
of  the  temporal  power.  Three  sixes  signify  vorldliness  (worldly  glory, 
worldly  wisdom,  worldly  civilization)  at  the  height  of  power,  which  with 
all  vaunted  strength  is  bnt  weakness  and  foUy,  and  falls  short  of  the 
divine  perfection  symbolised  by  the  nnmbers  seven  and  twelve.  Such 
or  similar  views  were  suggested  by  Herder,  Anberlen,  B6sch,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Bnrger,  Maurice,  Wordswc^lrib,  Yaughan,  Carpenter,  etc. 

Thb  Mkhctah  of  Satan. 

To  the  class  of  mystical  interpretation  belongs  the  recent  view  of 
Professor  Qodet,  of  Neuchatel,  which  deserves  special  mention.  This 
eminent  commentator  sees  in  666  the  emblematic  name  of  thb  Mrrbtaw 
ov  Satan  in  opposition  to  the  divine  Messiah.  The  number  was  origi- 
nfJly  represented  by  the  three  letters  x(r'.  The  first  and  the  last  let- 
ters are  an  abridgment  of  the  name  of  Ghrbt,  and  have  the  value  of  606 
(j^  =:  600  +  r  =  6) ;  the  middle  { is,  in  virtue  of  its  form  and  of  the  sibi* 
lont  sound,  the  emblem  of  Satan,  and  as  a  cipher  has  the  value  of  60. 
Satan  is  called  in  the  Apocalypse  the  old  aerpmt  in  allusion  to  the  history 
of  the  temptation  (Gen.  8).  This  explanation  was  first  suggested  by 
Heumann  and  Herder,  and  is  made  by  Qodet  the  basis  of  an  original 
theory,  namely,  that  Antichrist  or  the  man  of  sin  will  be  a  Jew  who  will 
set  up  a  carnal  Israel  in  opx>osition  to  the  true  Messiah,  and  worship 
the  prince  of  this  world  in  order  to  gain  universal  empire.*  Corruptio 
optimi  pessima.  Benan  says :  **  Nothing  can  equal  in  wickedness  the 
wickedness  of  Jews :  at  the  same  time  the  best  of  men  have  been  Jews ; 
you  may  say  of  this  race  whatever  good  or  evil  you  please,  without  dan- 
ger of  overstepping  the  truth."  In  blasphemy,  as  well  as  in  adoration, 
the  Jew  is  the  foremost  of  mankind.  Only  an  apostate  can  blaspheme 
with  all  his  heart.  Our  Gentile  Voltaires  are  but  lambs  as  compared 
with  Jews  in  reviling  Christ  and  his  church.  None  but  Israel  could 
give  birth  to  Judas,  none  but  apostate  Israel  can  give  birth  to  Anti- 
christ. Israel  answers  precisely  to  the  description  of  the  apocalyptic 
beast,  which  was  and  is  not  and  shall  be  (17 :  11),  which  was  wounded  to 
deaths  and  is  to  be  miraculously  hedledy  in  order  to  play,  as  the  eighth 
head,  the  part  of  Antichrist.  Godet  refers  to  the  rising  power  of  the 
Jews  in  wealth,  politics,  and  literature,  and  especially  their  command 
of  the  anti-Christian  press  in  Christian  countries,  as  indications  of  the 
Approach  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy. 

Godet  holds  to  the  late  date  of  the  Apocalypse  under  Domitian,  and 
rejects  the  application  of  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast  to  Boman 
emperors.  He  applies  them,  like  Auberlen,  Hengstenberg,  and  others, 
to  as  many  empires,  before  and  after  Christ,  but  brings  in,  as  a  new  fea- 
ture, the  Herodian  dynasty,  which  was  subject  to  the  Boman  power. 

1  In  the  essay  above  quoted,  p.  888,  and  in  the  article  Ref^dation  in  John* 
son's  '*  Oyclopasdia,"  III.  1606  sqq. 
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According  to  lik  vi^w,  the  fini  head  ia  ancient  Kgypt  tzyin^  to 
deBferoy  Israel  in  ita  cradle ;  the  aeoond  ia  the  Aa^ro-Babjloniftn  empire 
which  deatroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribea,  and  then  JenuaJem ; 
the  third  ia  the  Peraian  empire»  which  held  restored  Israel  under  ita 
anthoritj ;  the  fonrth  ia  the  Greek  monarchy  under  Antioohoa  Epiphanea 
(the  little  horn  of  Daniel,  ch.  8,  the  Antichrist  of  the  Old  Testamant), 
who  attempted  to  anppreaa  the  worahip  of  Qod  in  Israel,  and  to  sabati- 
tnte  that  of  Zens ;  the  Afth  is  the  Jewish  state  nnder  the  Herods  and 
the  pontificates  of  Annas  and  Caiaphaa,  who  cmcified  the  Saviour  and 
then  tried  to  destroy  his  choroh ;  the  sixth  is  the  Roman  empire,  which 
ia  supposed  to  embrace  all  political  x>ower  in  Europe  to  this  day ;  the 
seventh  head  is  that  power  of  ahort  duration  which  shall  destroy  the 
whole  political  system  of  Europe,  and  prepare  it  for  the  arrival  of 
Antichrist  from  the  bosom  of  infidel  Judaism.  In  this  way  Godet 
harmonizes  the  Apocalypse  with  the  teaching  of  Paul  concerning  the 
restraining  effect  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  will  be  overthrown  in 
order  to  give  way  to  the  full  sway  of  Antichrist.  The  eighth  head  is 
Israel  restored,  with  a  carnal  Messiah  at  its  head,  who  will  preach  the 
worship  of  humanity  and  overthrow  Rome,  the  old  enemy  of  the  Jews 
(Apoc.  18),  but  be  overthrown  in  turn  by  Christ  (ch.  19  and  2  Thess. 
2  :  8).  Then  foUows  the  millennium,  the  sabbath  of  humanity  on  earth 
after  its  long  week  of  work,  not  necessarily  a  visible  reign  of  Ghiist, 
but  a  reign  by  his  Spirit.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  Satan,  who  as  yet 
ia  only  bound,  shall  try  once  more  to  destroy  the  work  of  God,  bnt  shall 
only  prepare  his  final  defeat,  and  give  the  signal  for  the  universal  judg- 
ment (oh.  20).  The  terrestrial  state  founded  on  the  day  of  creation  now 
gives  place  to  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  (ch.  21),  in  which 
God  shall  be  all  iu  alL  Anticipating  the  sight  of  this  admirable  spec- 
tacle, John  prostrates  himself  and  invites  all  the  &ithf  ul  to  cry  with  the 
Spirit  and  the  spouse,  '*Lord,  come— come  soon"  (ch.  22).  What  a 
vast  drama !  What  a  magnificent  conclusion  to  the  Scriptures  oi>ening 
with  Genesis  I  The  first  creation  made  man  free;  the  aeoond  ahall 
make  Mm  holy,  and  then  the  work  of  God  is  aooomplifthed. 


OONCLUSIOII. 

A  very  ingenious  interpretation,  with  much  valuable  truth,  but  not 
the  last  word  yet  on  this  mysterious  book,  and  very  doubtful  in  its 
solution  of  the  numerical  riddle.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  beast,  as 
already  remarked,  is  heathen  Rome,  as  represented  by  that  monster 
tyrant  and  persecutor,  Nero,  the  very  incarnation  of  satanic  wickedness. 
The  oldest  interpretation  (LcUeinos),  known  already  to  a  grand-pupil  of 
St.  John,  is  also  the  best,  and  it  is  all  the  more  plausible  because  the 
other  interpretations  which  gpive  us  the  alphabetical  value  of  666» 
namely,  Nero  and  Cassar  Augustus,  likewise  point  to  the  same  Bonan 
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power  which  kept  up  a  bloody  cmsade  of  three  htmdred  yean  against 
Christianity.  Bat  the  politioal  beast,  and  its  intellectual  ally,  the 
false  prophet,  appear  again  and  again  in  history,  and  make  war  upon 
the  ohnrch  and  the  truth  of  Christ,  within  and  without  the  cirde  of  the 
old  Roman  empire.  Many  more  wonders  of  exegetical  ability  and  his* 
torioal  learning  will  yet  be  performed  before  the  mysteries  of  Bevelation 
are  solved,  if  they  ever  will  be  solved  before  the  final  fulfilment.  In 
the  meantime,  the  book  will  continue  to  accomplish  its  practical  mission 
of  comfort  and  encouragement  to  every  Christian  in  the  conflict  of  faith 
for  the  crown  of  life. 


§  102.     Concl/udmg  Reflections.      Faith  and  CrUioism. 

There  is  no  necessary  conflict  between  faith  and  criticism 
any  more  than  between  revelation  and  reason  or  between  faith 
and  philosophy.  God  is  the  author  of  both,  and  he  cannot 
contradict  himself.  There  is  an  uncritical  faith  and  a  faithless 
criticism,  as  there  is  a  genuine  philosophy  and  a  philosophy 
falsely  so  called ;  but  this  is  no  argument  either  against  faith  or 
criticism ;  for  the  best  gifts  are  liable  to  abuse  and  perversion ; 
and  the  noblest  works  of  art  may  be  caricatured.  The  apostle 
of  faith  directs  us  to  "  prove  all  things,"  and  to  "  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."  We  believe  in  order  to  understand,  and  true 
faith  is  the  mother  of  knowledge.  A  rational  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  best  and  final  religion  which  God  gave  to  man- 
kind, owes  it  to  itself  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  it 
rests ;  and  it  is  urged  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  vindicate  the 
truth  against  every  form  of  error.  Christianity  needs  no 
apology.  Conscious  of  its  supernatural  strength,  it  can  boldly 
meet  every  foe  and  convert  him  into  an  ally. 

Looking  back  upon  tlie  history  of  the  apostolic  age,  it  appears 
to  us  as  a  vast  battle-field  of  opposite  tendencies  and  schools. 
Every  inch  of  ground  is  disputed  and  has  to  be  reconquered ; 
every  fact,  as  well  as  every  doctrine  of  revelation,  is  called 
in  question ;  every  hypothesis  is  tried ;  all  the  resources  of 
learning,  acumen,  and  ingenuity  are  arrayed  against  the  citadel 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  citadel  is  impregnable,  and  victory 
is  certain,  but  not  to  those  who  ignorantly  or  superciliously 
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underrate  the  strength  of  the  besieging  army.  In  the  sixteentli 
century  the  contest  was  between  Konian  Catholicism  and  Evan- 
gelical Protestantism;  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  question 
is  Christianity  or  infidelity.  Then  both  parties  believed  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  extent  of  the  canon, 
difFering  only  in  the  interpretation  ;  now  inspiration  is  denied, 
and  the  apostolicity  of  all  but  four  or  five  books  is  assailed. 
Then  the  Word  of  Grod,  with  or  without  tradition,  was  the  final 
arbiter  of  religious  controversies ;  now  human  reason  is  the  ulti- 
mate tribunal. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  discovery,  invention,  research,  and 
doubt.  Scepticism  is  well  nigh  omnipresent  in  the  thinking 
world.  It  impregnates  the  atmosphere.  We  can  no  more  ig- 
nore it  than  the  ancient  Fathers  could  ignore  the  Gnostic  specu- 
lations of  their  day.  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted;  nothing 
believed  on  mere  authority  ;  everything  must  be  supported  by 
adequate  proof,  everything  explained  in  its  natural  growth  from 
the  seed  to  the  fruit.  Boman  Catholics  believe  in  an  infallible 
oracle  in  the  Vatican ;  but  whatever  the  oracle  may  decree, 
the  earth  moves  and  will  continue  to  move  around  the  sun. 
Protestants,  having  safely  crossed  the  Eed  Sea,  cannot  go  back 
to  the  flesh-pots  of  the  land  of  bondage,  but  must  look  forward 
to  the  land  of  promise.  In  the  night,  says  a  proverb,  all  cattle 
are  black,  but  the  daylight  reveals  the  different  colors. 

Why  did  Christ  not  write  the  New  Testament,  as  Mohammed 
wrote  the  Koran  ?  Writing  was  not  beneath  his  dignity ;  he 
did  write  once  in  the  sand,  though  we  know  not  what.  God 
himself  wrote  the  Ten  Commandments  on  two  tables  of  stone. 
But  Moses  broke  them  to  pieces  when  he  saw  that  the  people  of 
Israel  worshipped  the  golden  calf  before  the  thunders  from  Sinai 
had  ceased  to  reverberate  in  their  ears.  They  miglit  have 
turned  those  tables  into  idols.  God  buried  the  great  law -giver 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  the  reach  of  idolatry.  The  gospel  was 
still  less  intended  to  be  a  dumb  idol  than  the  law.  It  is  not  a 
killing  letter  but  a  lifegiving  spirit.  It  is  the  spirit  tiiat  quick- 
eneth;    the    flesh    profiteth    nothing;    the  words    of  Christ 
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"  are  spirit  and  are  life."  A  book  written  by  his  own  nnerring 
hand,  unless  protected  by  a  perpetual  miracle,  would  have  been 
subject  to  the  same  changes  and  corruptions  in  the  hands  of 
fallible  transcribers  and  printers  as  the  books  of  his  disciples, 
and  the  original  autograph  would  have  perished  with  the  brittle 
papyrus.  Nor  would  it  have  escaped  the  unmerciful  assaults  of 
sceptical  and  infidel  critics,  and  misinterpretations  of  commen- 
tators and  preachers.  He  himself  was  crucified  by  the  hierarchy 
of  his  own  people,  whom  he  came  to  save.  What  better  fate 
could  have  awaited  his  book  ?  Of  course,  it  would  have  risen 
from  the  dead,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  and  conjectures  and  false- 
hoods of  unbelieving  men ;  but  the  same  is  true  of  the  writings 
of  the  apostles,  though  thousands  of  copies  have  been  burned 
by  heathens  and  false  Christians.  Thomas  might  put  his  hand 
into  the  wound-prints  of  his  risen  Lord ;  but  "  Blessed  are  tiiey 
that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed." 

We  must  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit  who  lives  and  moves  in 
the  Church  and  is  the  invisible  power  behind  the  written  and 
printed  word. 

The  form  in  which  the  authentic  records  of  Christianity  have 
come  down  to  us,  with  their  variations  and  difiiculties,  is  a 
constant  stimulus  to  study  and  research  and  calls  into  exercise 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  men.  Every  one  must 
strive  after  the  best  understanding  of  the  truth  with  a  faithful 
use  of  his  opportunities  and  privileges,  which  are  multiplying 
with  every  generation. 

The  New  Testament  is  a  revelation  of  spiritual  and  eternal 
truth  to  faith,  and  faith  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though 
rooted  in  the  deepest  wants  and  aspirations  of  man.  It  has  to 
fight  its  way  through  an  unbelieving  world,  and  the  conflict  waxes 
hotter  and  hotter  as  the  victory  comes  nearer.  For  the  last  half 
century  the  apostolic  writings  have  been  passing  through  the 
purgatory  of  the  most  scorching  criticism  to  which  a  book  can 
be  subjected.  The  opposition  is  itself  a  powerful  testimony  to 
their  vitality  and  importance. 

There  are   two  kinds  of  scepticism:    one  represented  by 
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Thomas,  honest,  earnest,  seeking  and  at  last  finding  the  tmth : 
the  other  represented  by  Sadducees  and  Pontius  Pilate,  super- 
ficial, worldly,  frirolons,  indifferent  to  truth  and  ending  in  de- 
spair. With  the  latter  "  even  the  gods  reason  in  vain-"  When 
it  takes  the  trouble  to  assail  the  Bible,  it  deals  in  sneers  and 
ridicule  which  admit  of  no  serious  answer.  The  roots  of  infi- 
'  delity  lie  in  the  heart  and  will  rather  than  in  the  reason  and  in- 
tellect, and  wilful  opposition  to  the  truth  is  deaf  to  any  argu- 
ment. But  honest,  truth-loving  scepticism  always  deserves  re- 
gard and  sympathy  and  demands  a  patient  investigation  of  the 
real  or  imaginary  difficulties  which  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
blem of  the  origin  of  Christianity.  It  may  be  more  useful 
to  the  church  than  an  unthinking  and  unreasoning  orthodoxy. 
One  of  the  ablest  and  purest  sceptical  critics  of  the  century 
(DeWette)  made  the  sad,  but  honorable  confession : 

"  I  lived  in  times  of  doabt  and  strife. 

When  childlike  faith  was  forced  to  yield  ; 
I  stmggled  to  the  end  of  life, 
Alas!  I  did  not  gain  the field.^ 

But  he  did  gain  the  field,  after  aU,  at  last ;  for  a  few  months 
before  his  death  he  wrote  and  published  this  significant  sen- 
tence :  "  I  know  that  in  no  other  name  can  salvation  be  found, 
than  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Crucified,  and  there  is 
nothing  higher  for  mankind  than  the  divine  humanity  {GM- 
menschheU)  realized  in  him,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  planted  by 
him."    Blessed  are  those  that  seek  the  truth,  for  they  shall  find  it 

The  critical  and  historical  rationalism  which  was  bom  and 
matured  in  this  century  in  the  land  of  Luther,  and  has  spread  in 
Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  England,  Scotland,  and  America, 
surpasses  in  depth  and  breadth  of  learning,  as  well  as  in  earnest- 
ness of  spirit,  all  older  forms  of  infidelity  and  heresy.  It  is  not 
superficial  and  frivolous,  as  the  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  it  is  not  indifferent  to  truth,  but  intensely  interested  in 
ascertaining  the  real  facts,  and  tracing  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Christianity,  as  a  great  historical  phenomenon.     But  it 
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arrc^ntly  claims  to  be  the  critidBm  j)areaocellencej  as  tlie  Gnos- 
ticism of  the  ancient  church  pretended  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
knowledge.  There  is  a  historical,  conservatiye,  and  constructive 
criticism,  as  well  as  an  nnhistorical,  radical,  and  destructive  criti- 
cism ;  and  the  former  must  win  the  fight  as  sure  as  God's  truth 
will  outlast  all  error.  So  there  is  a  believing  and  Christian 
Gnosticism  as  well  as  an  unbelieving  and  anti-  (or  psendo-)  Chris- 
tian Gnosticism. 

The  negative  criticism  of  tlie  present  generation  has  concen- 
trated its  forces  upon  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  apostolic  age, 
and  spent  an  astonishing  amount  of  patient  research  upon  the 
minutest  details  of  its  history.  And  its  labors  have  not  been  in 
vain ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  good,  as 
well  as  evil.  Its  strength  lies  in  the  investigation  of  the  human 
and  literary  aspect  of  the  Bible  ;  its  weakness  in  the  ignoring 
of  its  divine  and  spiritual  character.  It  forms  thus  the  very 
antipode  of  the  older  orthodoxy,  which  so  overstrained  the  the- 
ory of  inspiration  as  to  reduce  the  human  agency  to  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  pen.  We  must  look  at  both  aspects.  The  Bible  is 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  word  of  holy  men  of  old.  It  is  a 
revelation  of  man,  as  well  as  of  God.  It  reveals  man  in  all  his 
phases  of  development — innocence,  fall,  redemption — in  all  the 
varieties  of  character,  from  heavenly  purity  to  satanic  wicked- 
ness, with  all  his  virtues  and  vices,  in  all  his  states  of  experience, 
and  is  an  ever-flowing  spring  of  inspiration  to  the  poet,  the  artist, 
the  historian,  and  divine.  It  reflects  and  perpetuates  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation.  It  is  the  word  of  him  who  proclaimed  him- 
self the  Son  of  Man,  as  well  as  the  Son  of  God.  ^'  Men  spake 
from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  Here  all  is  di- 
vine and  all  is  human. 

No  doubt  the  New  Testament  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  growth 
and  conflict  of  different  forces,  which  were  included  in  the  orig- 
inal idea  of  Christianity  and  were  drawn  out  as  it  passed  from 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  from  Je-  • 
rusalem  to  Antioch  and  Eome,  and  as  it  matured  in  the  mind  of 
tlie  leading  apostles.    No  doubt  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  were 
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written  by  certain  men,  at  a  certain  time,  in  a  certain  place, 
under  certain  surroundings,  and  for  definite  ends ;  and  all  these 
questions  are  legitimate  objects  of  inquiry  and  eminently  deeerr- 
ing  of  ever-renewed  investigation.  Many  obscure  points  have 
been  cleared  up,  thanks,  in  part,  to  these  very  critics,  who  in- 
tended to  destroy,  and  helped  to  build  up. 

The  literary  history  of  the  apostolic  age,  like  its  missionarr 
progress,  was  guided  by  a  special  providence.  Christ  only  fin- 
ished a  part  of  his  work  while  on  earth.  He  pointed  his  disci- 
ples to  greater  works,  which  they  would  accomplish  in  his  name 
and  by  his  power,  after  his  resurrection.  He  promised  them 
his  unbroken  presence,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who, 
as  the  other  Advocate,  should  lead  them  into  the  whole  truth  and 
open  to  them  the  understanding  of  all  his  words.  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  are  a  history  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  the  post- 
resurrection  work  of  Christ  in  establishing  his  kingdom  on  earth. 
Filled  with  that  Spirit,  the  apostles  and  evangelists  went  forth  in- 
to a  hostile  world  and  converted  it  to  Christ  by  their  living  word, 
and  they  continue  their  conquering  march  by  their  written  word. 

Unbelieving  criticism  sees  only  the  outside  surface  of  the 
greatest  movement  in  history,  and  is  blind  to  the  spiritual  forces 
working  from  within  or  refuses  to  acknowledge  them  as  truly 
divine.  In  like  manner,  the  materialistic  and  atheistic  scientists  of 
the  age  conceive  of  nature's  laws  without  a  lawgiver ;  of  a  creature 
without  a  creator ;  and  stop  with  the  effect,  without  rising  to  the 
cause,  which  alone  affords  a  rational  explanation  of  the  effect 

And  here  we  touch  upon  the  deepest  spring  of  all  forms  of 
rationalism,  and  upon  the  gulf  which  inseparably  divides  it  from 
supernaturalism.  It  is  the  opposition  to  the  supernatural  and  the 
miraculous.  It  denies  God  in  nature  and  God  in  history,  and, 
in  its  ultimate  consequences,  it  denies  the  very  existence  of  God. 
Deism  and  atheism  have  no  place  for  a  miracle ;  but  belief  in 
the  existence  of  an  Almighty  Maker  of  all  tilings  visible  and  in- 
visible, as  the  ultimate  and  all  sufficient  cause  of  all  phenomeni 
in  nature  and  in  history,  implies  the  possibility  of  miracle  at  any 
time ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  violation  of  his  own  laws,  but  as  a  man- 
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ifestation  of  his  lawgiving  and  creative  power  over  and  above 
(not  against)  the  regular  order  of  events.  The  reality  of  the 
miracle,  in  any  particular  case,  then,  becomes  a  matter  of  his- 
torical investigation.  It  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  simple  de- 
nial from  hjpriori  philosophical  prejudice;  but  must  be  fairly 
examined,  and,  if  sufSciently  corroborated  by  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence,  it  must  be  admitted. 

Now,  the  miracles  of  Christ  cannot  be  separated  from  his 
person  and  his  teachings.  His  words  are  as  marvellous  as 
his  deeds ;  both  form  a  harmonious  whole,  and  they  stand  or 
fall  together.  His  person  is  the  great  miracle,  and  his  mii*acles 
are  simply  his  natural  works.  He  is  as  much  elevated  above 
other  men  as  his  words  and  deeds  are  above  ordinary  words 
and  deeds.  He  is  separated  from  all  mortals  by  his  absolute 
freedom  from  sin.  He,  himself,  claims  superhuman  origin  and 
supernatural  powers ;  and  to  deny  them  is  to  make  him  a  liar  and 
impostor.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  his  human  perfection, 
which  all  respectable  rationalists  admit  and  even  emphasize,  and 
yet  to  refuse  his  testimony  concerning  himself.  The  Christ  of 
Strauss  and  of  Eenan  is  the  most  contradictory  of  all  characters ; 
the  most  incredible  of  all  enigmas.  There  is  no  possible  scien- 
tific mediation  between  a  purely  humanitarian  conception  of 
Christ,  no  matter  how  high  he  may  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  be- 
ings, and  the  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  whom  Chris- 
tendom has  adored  from  the  beginning  and  still  adores  as  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Nor  can  we  eliminate  the  supernatural  element  from  the 
Apostolic  Church  without  destroying  its  very  life  and  resolving 
it  into  a  gigantic  illusion.  What  becomes  of  Paul  if  we  deny 
his  conversion,  and  how  shall  we  account  for  his  conversion 
without  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension?  The  greatest  of 
modem  sceptics  paused  at  the  problem,  and  felt  almost  forced 
to  admit  an  actual  miracle,  as  the  only  rational  solution  of  that 
conversion.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  the  inspiring  and  propelling 
power  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  made  the  fishers  of  Galilee 
fishers  of  men. 
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A  Christian,  who  has  experienced  the  power  of  the  gospel  in 
his  heart,  can  have  no  difficulty  with  the  supematoraL  He  is 
as  sure  of  the  regenerating  and  converting  agency  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  and  the  saving  efficacy  of  Christ  as  he  is  of  his  own 
natural  existence.  He  has  tasted  the  medicine  and  has  been 
healed.  He  may  say  with  tlie  man  who  was  bom  blind  and 
made  to  see  :  ^^  One  thing  I  do  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see."  This  is  a  short  creed ;  but  stronger  than  any  arga- 
ment  The  fortress  of  personal  experience  is  impregnable ;  the 
logic  of  stubborn  facts  is  more  cogent  than  the  l(^c  of  reason. 
Every  genuine  conversion  from  sin  to  holiness  is  a  psychological 
miracle,  as  much  so  as  the  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

The  secret  or  open  hostility  to  the  supernatural  is  the  moving 
spring  of  infidel  criticism.  We  may  freely  admit  that  certain 
difficulties  about  the  time  and  place  of  composition  and  other 
minor  details  of  the  Oospels  and  Epistles  are  not,  and  perhaps 
never  can  be,  satisfactorily  solved ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true 
that  they  are  far  better  authenticated  by  internal  and  external 
evidence  than  any  books  of  the  great  Greek  and  Koman  clas- 
sics, or  of  Philo  and  Josephas,  which  are  accepted  by  scholars 
without  a  doubt.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
that  is,  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  when 
yet  many  of  his  personal  pupils  and  friends  must  have  been 
living,  the  four  Canonical  Gospels,  no  more  and  no  less,  were 
recognized  and  read  in  public  worship  as  sacred  books,  in  the 
churches  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Italy,  and  Gaul ;  and 
snch  universal  acceptance  and  authority  in  the  face  of  Jewish 
and  heathen  hostility  and  heretical  perversion  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  they  were  known  and  used  long 
before.  Some  of  them,  Matthew  and  John,  were  quoted  and 
used  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century  by  Orthodox  and 
Gnostic  writers.  Every  new  discovery,  as  the  last  book  of  the 
pseudo-"  Clementine  Homilies,"  the  "  Philosophumena "  of 
Hippolytus,  the  "  Diatessaron  "  of  Tatian,  and  every  deepa*  in- 
vestigation of  the  "  Gospel  Memoirs  "  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  the 
"  Gospel  "  of  Marcion  in  its  relation  to  Luke,  have  strengthened 
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the  cause  of  historical  and  conservative  criticism  and  inflicted 
bleeding  wounds  on  destractive  criticism.  If  quotations  from 
the  end  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  are 
very  rare,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  only  a  handful  of 
literary  documents  from  that  period,  and  that  the  second  gener- 
ation of  Christians  was  not  a  race  of  scholars  and  scribes  and 
critics,  but  of  humble,  illiterate  confessors  and  martyrs,  who 
still  breathed  the  bracing  air  of  the  living  teaching,  and  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists. 

But  the  Synoptical  Gospels  bear  the  strongest  internal  marks 
of  having  been  composed  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(a.d.  70),  which  is  therein  prophesied  by  Christ  as  a  f  utm-e 
event  and  as  the  sign  of  the  fast  approaching  judgment  of  the 
world,  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  only  with  such  early  com- 
position. The  Epistle  to  the  Ilebrews,  likewise,  was  written 
when  the  Temple  was  still  standing,  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
from  day  to  day.  Yet,  as  this  early  date  is  not  conceded  by  all, 
we  will  leave  the  Epistle  out  of  view.  The  Apocalypse  of  John 
is  very  confidently  assigned  to  the  year  68  or  69  -by  Baur, 
Eenan,  and  others,  who  would  put  the  Gospels  down  to  a  much 
later  date.  They  also  concede  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  great 
anti-Judaic  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Bomans,  and  Corinthians, 
and  make  them  the  very  basis  of  their  assaults  upon  the  minor 
Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  on  the  ground  of 
exaggerated  or  purely  imaginary  differences.  Those  Epistles  of 
Paul  were  written  twelve  or  fourteen  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  This  brings  us  within  less  than  thirty  years 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  birthday  of  the  church. 

Now,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  these  five  books,  which  the 
most  exacting  and  rigorous  criticism  admits  to  be  apostolic — 
the  four  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse — they  alone  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  foundation  of  historical  faith;  for 
they  confirm  by  direct  statement  or  allusion  every  important 
fact  and  doctrine  in  the  gospel  history,  without  referring  to  the 
written  Gospels.  The  memory  and  personal  experience  of  the 
writers — Paul  and  John — goes  back  to  the  vision  of  Damascus, 
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to  the  scenes  of  the  Resurrection  and  Cracifixion,  and  the  fiiet 
call  of  the  disciples  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Criticism  must  first  reason  Paul  and 
John  out  of  history,  or  deny  that  they  ever  wrote  a  line,  before 
it  can  expect  sensible  men  to  surrender  a  single  chapter  of  the 
Gt)spels. 

Strong  as  the  external  evidence  is,  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  truth  and  credibility  of  the  apostolic  writings  is  still 
stronger,  and  may  be  felt  to  this  day  by  the  unlearned  as  well 
as  the  scholar.  They  widely  differ  in  style  and  spirit  from  all 
post-apostolic  productions,  and  occupy  a  conspicuous  isolation 
even  among  the  best  of  books.  This  position  they  have  occupied 
for  eighteen  centuries  among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
globe ;  and  from  this  position  they  are  not  likely  to  be  deposed. 

We  must  interpret  persons  and  events  not  only  by  themselves, 
but  also  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history.  "  By  their  f  mits  ye 
shall  know  them."  Christianity  can  stand  this  test  better  than 
any  other  religion,  and  better  than  any  system  of  philosophy. 

Taking  our  position  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  and 
looking  back  to  its  fountain-head  and  forward  to  succeeding 
generations,  we  cannot  but  be  amazed  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  brief  public  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Xaza- 
reth,  which  sends  its  blessings  through  centuries  as  an  unbroken 
and  ever-expanding  river  of  life.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
like  it  in  the  annals  of  the  race.  The  Roman  empire  em- 
braced, at  the  birth  of  Christ,  over  one  hundred  millions  of 
men,  conquered  by  force,  and,  after  having  persecuted  his  reli- 
gion for  three  hundred  years,  it  died  away  without  the  possi- 
bility of  a  resurrection.  The  Christian  church  now  numbers 
four  hundred  millions,  conquered  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  is 
constantly  increasing.  The  first  century  is  the  life  and  light  of 
history  and  the  turning  point  of  the  ages.  If  ever  Ood  revealed 
himself  to  man,  if  ever  heaven  appeared  on  earth,  it  was  ia 
the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  is,  beyond  any 
shadow  of  doubt,  and  by  the  reluctant  consent  of  sceptics  and 
infidels,  the  wisest  of  the  wise,  the  purest  of  tlie  pure,  and  the 
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mightiest  of  the  mighty.  His  Cross  has  become  the  tree  of 
life  to  all  nations ;  his  teaching  is  still  the  liighest  standard  of 
i*eligioas  truth ;  his  example  the  unsurpassed  ideal  of  holiness ; 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  his  Galilean  disciples  are  still  the 
book  of  books,  more  powerful  than  all  the  classics  of  human 
wisdom  and  genius.  No  book  has  attracted  so  much  attention, 
provoked  so  much  opposition,  outlived  so  many  persecutions, 
called  foith  so  much  reverence  and  gratitude,  inspired  so  many 
noble  thoughts  and  deeds,  administered  so  much  comfort  and 
peace  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  to  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men.  It  is  more  than  a  book ;  it  is  an  institution,  an  all-per- 
vading omnipresent  force,  a  converting,  sanctifying,  transform- 
ing agency ;  it  rules  from  the  pulpit  and  the  chair ;  it  presides 
at  the  family  altar ;  it  is  the  sacred  ark  of  every  household,  the 
written  conscience  of  every  Christian  man,  the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day,  the  pillar  of  light  by  night  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life. 
Mankind  is  bad  enough,  and  human  life  dark  enough  with  it ; 
but  how  much  worse  and  how  much  darker  would  they  be 
without  it  ?  Christianity  might  live  without  the  letter  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  not  without  the  facts  and  truths  which  it 
records  and  teaches.  Were  it  possible  to  banish  them  from  the 
world,  the  sun  of  our  civilization  would  be  extinguished,  and 
mankind  left  to  midnight  darkness,  with  the  dreary  prospect  of 
a  dreamless  and  endless  Nirvana. 

But  no  power  on  earth  or  in  hell  can  extinguish  that  sun. 
There  it  shines  on  the  horizon,  the  king  of  day,  obscured  at 
times  by  clouds  great  or  small,  but  breaking  through  again  and 
again,  and  shedding  light  and  life  from  east  to  west,  until  the 
darkest  comers  of  the  globe  shall  be  illuminated.  The  past  is 
secure ;  God  will  take  care  of  the  future. 

Magna  est  vesttas  et  pejEvalebtt. 
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ACBAIA,  784 

AotB  at  «he  Aportlefl,  187,  195,  724; 
ooDtentB,  726 ;  soaroes,  727;  date, 
727 ;  relation  to  the  Gospels,  729 ; 
to  the  Bpistles,  729  ;  to  secular  his- 
tory, 7B1 ;  oritloal  questions  respect- 
ing, 787 

Adam  of  Bremen,  80 

Agape,  478 

Alogl,  717 

Alsog,  85 

Anastasios,  80 

Andrew,  the  Apostle,  200 

Angels  of  the  Apooaljpse,  497 

Antichrist,  841  ;  interpretations,  his- 
torical, 844;  chronological,  848; 
mystical  and  ^ymbolioal,  850 

Antiooh,  chnroh  of,  279,  819 

Antoninus,  80 

Apocalypse  of  St  John,  885, 419,  427, 
825 ;  general  character,  826 ;  anal- 
ysis, 881 ;  authorship  and  canon- 
ioity,  882 ;  date,  884 ;  interpreta- 
tion, 838 ;  the  number  of  the  beast, 
841 

Apooiyphal  Acts  and  Epistles,  188 

ApoUos,  758 

Apostles'  Creed,  464 

Apostles,  representative,  199^205 ;  the 
office,  489 

Apostolic  age,  character  of,  194 ;  criti- 
cal reconstruction  of,  205;  chro- 
nology of,  217 

Apostolic  church,  alleged  parties  in 
the,  209 ;  spiritual  condition  of,  450 

Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem,  885, 
850  ;  letter  of,  845 
55 


Apostolic   theology,  its   unity,   511 ; 

types  of,  516 
Aratus,  290 

Areopagrus,  Paul's  sermon  on  the,  826 
Aristotle,  75,  78 
Arnold,  €k>ttfried,  89 
Athens,  Paul  at,  825 
Atonement,  Paul's  idea  of,  580 
Augustin,  quoted  respecting  John,  480 ; 

respecting  the  symbolism  of  the  Qoe- 

pels,  586 

Baibd,  H.  H.,  51 

Baptism,  465 ;  idea,  466 ;  form,  468; 

subjects,  469 ;  of  infants,  469 
Bar-Cocheba,  402 
Barnabas,  823 
Baronius,  80 
Basnage,  81 
Baur,  F.  C,  48,  208 
Beda  Venerabilis,  80 
BercBa,  825 
Bethlehem,  189 

Beza,  quoted  on  Paul's  Epistles,  754 
Bishops,  491 ;  identical  with  Presby- 

ten,  492 ;  ozigin  and  office,  495 
Bossuet,  88 
Brothers  of  the  Lord,  272-275 

CiBSABBA  PHILIFPI,  148 

CsBsarea  Stratonis,  827 
Callistus,  29 
Cassiodorus,  29 
Cerinthus,  480,  717 
Charisms,  487 
Charitj,  440 
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Clement  of  Borne  on  Panics  oaptiyity 

and  martyrdom,  832 
Christ  JesDB,  Bee  Jesas  Christ 
Christian  life,  482 ;  John's  doctrine  of, 

Christian  name,  origin  of,  279 

Christianity,  preparation  for,  56 ; 
spread  of,  196;  reasons  for  rapid 
spread,  197 ;  affected  by  destmction 
of  Jemsalem,  408 ;  spiritual  power 
of,  482  ;  in  indindoals,  441 ;  in  the 
family,  443;  extinguished  slaveiy, 
445  ;  in  society,  448 

Christians,  designations  of,  279 

Christology  of  Panl,  548,  775;  of  Pe- 
ter, 524 ;  of  John,  552 

Christ  party  at  Corinth,  758 

Choroh,  general  idea  of,  506 ;  its  re- 
lation to  the  State,  506;  PanPs 
▼iewof,  507 

Church  history,  nature  of,  2 ;  defini- 
tion, 8 ;  branches  of,  6 ;  sources  of, 
11 ;  ages  and  periods  of,  18 ;  uses 
of,  20;  method  of,  22 

Circumcision,  question  of,  885,  887 

Cleanthes,  290 

Clement  of  Alexandria  upon  John, 
429 

Clement  of  Rome  upon  Paul's  martyr- 
dom, 882 

Coloflsas,  snd  the  church  of,  770 

Colossian  heresy,  772 

Colossians,  Epistle  to  the,  769 ;  com- 
pared with  Ephesians,  782-788 

Communion,  the  Holy,  see  Lord's  Sup- 
per 

Confession  of  faith,  464 

Conyerslon,  in  general,  585  ;  of  Paul, 
cases  analogous  to,  804 

Corinth,  parties  in  the  congregation 
of,  758 

Corinthians,  First  Epistie  to  the,  758  ; 
Second  Epistie,  760 

Cornelius,  278 

Council  of  Jerusalem,  889,  508 

Critical  schools,  208 

Criticism,  textual,  206;  historical, 
207;  relation  to  faith,  853 


Deacons,  Deaconesses,  499 ;  in  poat- 

apoetolic  times,  500 
Deyelopment  of  the  dhoich,  4 
Discipline  of  the  dinrdi,  501 
Doctrines,  history  of,  10 
Ddllinger,  85 
Domitian,  427 
Domer,  I.  A,  45 
Dupin,  83 

Eastkb,  480 

Ebionisra,  567 

Ebionite  fiction  oonoemiiig  Peter,  857 

Ebrard,  45 

Elders,  491 ;  teaching  and  mliiig,  496 

Election  taught  l^  Paul,  534 

Election  of  church  oi&oen,  485,  495 

Engelhardt,  44 

Ephesians,  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the,  776 ; 
compared  with  Coloesiana,  782-788  ; 
Epistie  to  the,  in  the  Apooaljpae, 
453 

Ephesns,  Paul  at.  326 

Epictetus,  770 

Episcopacy,  nearest  i4>proach  to,  in 
New  Testament,  498 

Episties,  in  general,  789;  the  Callio- 
lie,  741 ;  the  Pauline,  749  (in  geneiaL 
749 ;  chronology,  751 ;  doctrinal  ar- 
rangement, 752;  Episties  of  the 
Captivity,  767) 

Evagrins,  29 

EvaugeliBts,  491 

Ewald,  quoted  on  Paul's  l^pistles,  794 

Fabrb,  82 

Faith  and  criticism,  858 

Faith  and  works  in  Jamea'  theol<^, 

519 
Family,  influence  of  Chzistiani^  npon 

the,  443 
Farrar,  F.  W.,  49,  245 
FeUx,  827 
Festivals,  480 
Festus,  827 
Fisher,  G.  P.,  51 
Fiaoius,  37 
Fleury,  82 
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Floras,  GeisiiiB,  804 
Frioke,  46 

Foreknowledge  and  foreordination, 
Paal's  doctrine  of,  584 

GA.LATIA,  charohes  of,  824,  768 

GalatianB,  Epistles  to  the,  762 

OalUee,  Sea  of,  143 

Gentile  Christianity,  200;  theology  of, 
525 

Gfrozer,  85 

Gibbon,  47 

Gieseler,  42 

Gifts,  spiritaal,  486 

GiUett,  51 

Glorification.  Panrs  doctrine  of,  589 

Glossolalia,  230,  284 

Gnosticism  and  Gnostics,  210,  566 

Godet,  quoted  on  John,  421 

Gospels,  literatoure  on  the,  575;  general 
ohaiaoter  and  aim,  579;  oommon 
origin,  581 ;  indiyidnal  characteris- 
tics, 581;  dates,  582;  credibility, 
584,  589;  symbolism,  585;  i^ynop- 
tlc,  see  Synoptists 

Greek  cnltnre  and  literature  in  its  re- 
lation to  Christianity,  76 

Gregory  of  Tonxs,  80 

Gnericke,  45 

Haorkbach,  44 

Hard  wick,  48 

Hase,  44 

Basse,  45 

Haymo,  80 

Heathenism,  71,  85;  character  of  the 
gods  of,  78;  fragments  of  truth  in,  74 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  806;  con- 
tents, 810 ;  style,  813 ;  occasioD  and 
aim,  814 ;  time  and  place  of  com- 
position, 816  ;  anthorship,  817-828 ; 
its  position  in  the  New  Testament, 
823 ;  its  hapaxlegomena,  824 

Hefele,  84 

Hellenists,  87 

Henke.  40 

Heresy  and  apostolic  teaching,  564 

Hezgenrother,  85 


Herod  the  Great,  112 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  260 

Herod  Agrippa  II ,  827 

Herzog,  46,  52 

Hierapolis,  and  the  church  of,  770 

Hillel,  159 

Holy  Spirit,  descent  of,  227 ;  Paul's 

doctrine  of,  582 ;  John's  doctrine  of, 

559 
Hotdnger,  88 
Hymns  in  early  Christian  worship,  468 

Idslbr  on  the  date  of  Christ's  birth« 
117 

Immersion,  468 

Incarnation,  John's  doctrine  of,  568 

Interdependency-theory  of  the  Synop- 
tists, 608 

Inspiration-theory  of  the  Synoptists, 
608 

Irensus,  quoted  from  respecting  John, 
430;  respecting  the  symbolism  of 
the  Gospels,  586 

Irvingite  view  of  the  apostolic  offices, 
489 

Jamks  the  Elder,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
199 

James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  265;  conversion,  266;  rela- 
tion to  Paul,  267,  521 ;  death,  267  ; 
Epistie,  269,  743  ;  doctrinal  system, 
269, 517;  description  of ,  276;  speech 
in  the  Apostolic  Council,  344 

James  the  Less  (or  Littie),  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  272 

Jerusalem,  144, 152 ;  congregation  of, 
247;  destruction  of,  891,  398;  Bo- 
man  triumph,  400 ;  Council  of,  889, 
508 

Jesus  Christ,  Joeephus'  testimony  to, 
92 ;  person  of,  100  ;  position  in  his- 
tory, 100;  outline  of  the  Ufe,  101- 
106 ;  moral  character,  106 ;  divinity, 
107;  year  of  birth  of,  111-127;  year 
of  beginning  to  preach,  119;  year 
of  crucifixion,  126, 138 ;  day  of  birth 
of,  127-129;  length  of  life  of,  129; 
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length  of  pabUominirtry,  130;  ooim- 
tiy  of,  187-145;  people  of,  146 ;  the 
Meesiah,  157;  and  Hillel,  159 ;  apo- 
oiyphal  sayings  of,  162;  pezsonal 
appeannoe  of,  167;  Harass  testi- 
mony to,  171 ;  resurrection  of,  172- 
186  ;  skeptioal  testimonies  to,  435; 
discourses  in  the  Synoptics  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  compared,  693 

Jewish  Christianity,  209;  Christian 
theology,  517 

Jewish  religion,  64  ;  influence  of,  87 ; 
war,  393 

Jews,  their  political  condition  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  85;  their  religious 
condition,  87,  154 

John  the  Apostie  and  EvangeliBt,  199, 
412 ;  his  early  life,  413  ;  education, 
414 ;  character  and  position  in  the 
apostolic  church,  416,  423 ;  writ- 
ings, 418;  apostolic  labors,  423 ;  life 
at  Ephesus,  424 ;  death,  424,  429 ; 
banishment  to  Patmos,  426;  tradi- 
tions respecting,  429  ;  epithets  of, 
430;  doctrinal  system,  549;  writings. 
Apocalypse,  419,  427 ;  Gospel,  419, 
675  (relation  to  Synoptists,  676 ;  oc- 
casion for,  678;  object,  680;  analy- 
sis of,  683;  characteristics,  688; 
discourses  of  Christ  in,  compared 
with  those  in  the  Synoptics,  693 ; 
style,  699  ;  proofs  of  the  Johanoean 
authorship,  701 ;  refutation  of  erro- 
neous views  respecting,  721) ;  Epis- 
tles, 748 

John  the  Baptist,  the  representative 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  70 

John  of  Gischala,  400,  401 

Josephus,  testimony  oonceming  Jesus, 
92 ;  testimony  concerning  John  the 
Baptist,  170 ;  on  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  899;  rewarded  by  the 
Bomans,  401 

Judaism,  62 

Judaizers,  565,  567 

Jude,  Epistle  of,  747 

Justification  by  faith,  Paulas  doctrine 
of,  586 


Katbbxaxp,  34 
Kepler,  116,  116 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  506 
KoUner,  45 
Kraus,  35 
Kurts,85 

Laderchi,  81 

Laodioea,  chnroh  of,  452,  769 

Laurentius  Yalla,  30 

Laying  on  of  hands,  496 

Law  of  Hoees,  66 

Lecky,  testimony  to  Christ,  435 

Lindner,  45 

Logos  in  John's  theology,  552 

Lord^s  Day,  the  substitute  for  the  Sab- 
bath, 477;  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
478 ;  its  universal  observance,  478 ; 
kept  by  Jewish  Christiane  alongaide 
of  the  Sabbath,  478 

Lord's  Supper,  471 ;  daily  celebrated, 
473;  prepacation  f or,  473 ;  theoriee 
respecting,  474 ;  true  idea  of,  474 

Luke,  life  of,  649;  Gospel  of,  653; 
contents,  656;  characteristio  fea- 
tures, 659;  8t7le,664;  genuinenen, 
668;  credibUil7,  669;  date,  670 

Lydia  (person),  735 

Magdeburg  centuries,  37 

Magi,  star  and  visit  of,  113 

Mara^s  testimony  to  Christy  171 

Mark,  life  of,  628;  Gospel  of,  631; 
character  and  aim,  032;  dootrinal 
position,  635;  style,  636;  charao- 
teristic  details,  638 ;  integxitj,  64L ; 
disputed  dose,  643-647 

Matthew,  613  ;  Gospel  of,  614;  char- 
acter and  aim,  615 ;  topical  arrange- 
ment, 618;  original  secticms,  619; 
style,  620 ;  oritioal  and  literary  quee- 
tions  respecting,  621-627 

Merle  d*Aubign4,  45 

Messianic  expectations,  155,  894 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  teatimony  to  CtaaA, 
436 

Milman,  49 

Milner,  48 
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afinistorial  office,  484 ;  it«  fonctiozifl, 
485;  qnaliflcatioiiB  f or,  485 ;  Bishop 
Lightfoot  upon,  480  ;  appeal  to  the 
New  Testament  concerning,  487 

Miracles,  gift  of,  489 

Mdhler,  85 

Mosheim,  89 

Natalib,  Alexander,  82 

Nazareth,  140 

Neander,  40 

Nero»  878,  889;  peraeoation  of  the 
Christiana  under,  880,  887 ;  its  ex- 
tent, 884 ;  in  the  Apocalypse,  885, 
845 

New  Testament,  literature  on  the, 
569 ;  rise  of  the,  670 ;  determination 
of  the  canon  of  the,  572 ;  oharaoter 
of  the,  57:) ;  kind  of  writing  in  the, 
574 

Nicephoms  Callisti,  29 

Nicolaus  of  Cusa,  30 

Niedner,  44 

Old  Tbbtambnt,  revelation  of,  66 
Ordination,  496 

Palbbtikb,  sise  of,  137 

Papapy,  claims  of,  261 

Papal  theory  of  Peter,  258-268   ^ 

Pastoral  Epistles,  798;  authorship, 
799;  date,  800;  oppose  Qnostic 
heresy,  802;  what  ecclesiastical 
organization  they  presuppose,  803 ; 
their  style,  805 ;  ohjections  to,  806 

Patmos,  426 

Paul,  199;  testimony  to  historical 
Christianity,  218;  name,  origin,  and 
education,  286 ;  classical  culture 
and  use  of  Greek,  289-291 ;  Pharl- 
seeism,  292 ;  personal  and  family 
relations,  298 ;  personal  appeanmue, 
282,294;  conversion,  296;  experi- 
mental theology,  300 ;  changed  life, 
808 ;  his  conversion  falsely  explained, 
807;  oonceesions  of  critics  respect- 
ing his  conversion,  815 ;  preparation 
for  his  apostolic  labors,  816;  mis- 
sionary spirit,  sphere  of  labor,  and 


poliqy,  819  ;  first  jonxney  to  Jeru- 
salem, 822;  second  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, 823;  first  missionary  tour, 
324 ;  third  journey  to  Jerusalem  and 
conference  with  the  apostles  in  pub- 
lic council,  824,  389;  collision  with 
Peter  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  sec- 
ond missionaiy  tour,  324 ;  founds 
the  congregations  in  Phrygia  and 
Galatia,  in  Philippi,  in  Thessalo- 
nica,  and  in  Beroea,  824  ;  preaches 
at  Athens,  325 ;  labors  at  Corinth, 
825;  writes  to  the  Thessalonians, 
326,  755 ;  fourth  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  Antioch,  326;  third  mission- 
aiy tour,  326;  labors  three  years 
at  Ephesus,  320;  writes  to  the 
Galatians,  762 ;  and  to  the  Corin- 
thians, 757  (first,  758  ;  second,  760); 
and  Bomans,  326,  764;  revisits 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  826  ;  fifth 
and  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  326 ; 
farewell  address  at  Miletus,  and 
his  arrest  at  Jerusalem,  826 ;  his 
defence  before  the  Sanhedrin,  827 ; 
his  captivity  at  Ca^sarea,  827;  be- 
fore Felix,  327 ;  before  Festus  and 
Agrippa,  827;  journey  to  Rome, 
827:  captivity  at  Rome,  827,  370; 
writes  to  the  Coloesians,  769 ;  to 
the  Ephesians,  778 ;  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  790;  and  to  Philemon,  328, 
793;  hypothesis  of  the  second  im- 
prisonment, 328,  33t ;  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  828;  martyrdom,  c29; 
moral  character,  330  ;  the  unity  of 
his  life,  301 ;  style  of  writing,  753 ; 
doctrinal  system,  525-549  (Christol- 
ogy,  548  ;  predestination,  545 ;  jus- 
tification, 547) ;  Epistles  in  general, 
749 ;  chronology,  751 ;  doctrinal  ar- 
rangement, 752 ;  style,  753 
PauluB  Diaoonus,  80 
Pella,  Christian  flight  to,  402 
Pentecost,  birthday  of  the  church, 
225 ;  celebration  of,  226 ;  rational- 
istic explanation  of,  242;  date  and 
place  of,  248 
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Perg^mTim,  cbnrch  of,  453  | 

Persecr.tion,  240,  250 ;  of  Nero,  880,  ' 
428  ;  of  Domitian,  427  | 

Peter,  199  ;  his  Rermoa  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  24H  ;  activity,  249 ;  con- 1 
firms  ibe  Samaritans,  278 ;  baptizes  | 
Cornelias,  278 ;  is  imprisoned  under  . 
Herod  Agrippa,   but    miraculoasly  | 
delivered  and  leaves  Jerusalem,  250; ; 
attends  the  Apostolic  Council,  250,  , 
843  ;  his  collision  with  Paul  at  An- 
tioch,  250  ;  personal  charj.oter,  253  ; 
g-neral  position  in  church  history, 
253;   and  in  tradition,  256;    later 
labors,    250  ;    Epistles,    524 ;    first 
Epistle,  741;  second  Epistle,  746; 
residence  in  Rome,  25 1 ;    martyr- 
dom, 252 ;   doctrinal  system,  522  ; 
relation  lo  Catholicism,  258-263 
Pharisees,  64 

Philadelphia,  church  of,  451 
Philemon,  Episile  to,  75-3,  793 
Philippi,   and   the    congregation  of, 

788,  792 
Philippians,  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the, 

790 
Philo,  88 

Phrygia,  churches  in,  769 
Plato  and  Phitonism,  74,  75,  78 
Pleroma,  Gnostic  and  Pauline,  773 
Pliny  and  Paul,  700 
Polycrates'  story  of  John,  431 
Prayer,  462  ;  Jewish  hours  of,  476 
Preaching,  461 
Predestination,  584,  645 
Presbyters,  491 
Pressens^,  de,  46 
Priesthood,  universal,  486 
Primacy  of  Peter,  261 
Primitive-Gospel  theory,  610 
Prophets  and  prophecy  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 68 ;  of  the  New  Testament, 
490 
Proselytes,  87 

Protestant  church  hipturians.  86 
Publius  Lentulus,  letter  about  Jesus, 

108 
Puteoli,  369 


Rabbis  and  their  sayings,  149 

Raynaldi,  31 

Benan,  46 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  four  theories 
of,  175-186  (historical,  175 ;  fiand. 
177;  swoon,  178;  vimon,  179-186) 

Revelation  of  John,  see  Apocalypse 

Ritter.  85 

Robertson,  Canon,  48 

Rohrbacher,  84 

Roman  Catholic  chnroh  historians,  80 

Romans,  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the,  764 

Rome,  its  uniTeraaL  dominion,  a  prepa- 
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